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Chapter  XIL 

HISTORY  OF  ROME,  FROM  THE  EXPULSION  OF 
THE  KINGS  TO  THE  BURNING  OF  THE  CITY 
BY  THE  GAULS. 

(509— -390  B.C.) 

Part  I. — ^from  the  establishment  of  consuls 

TO  THE  FIRST  SECESSION. 
(609—494  B.C.) 

§  I  T]^7^  ^^^  enter  upon  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
*  *  years,  which  resembles  the  previous  period  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  years  in  being  prior  to  all  regular  con- 
temporary history,  but  differs  from  it  in  approaching  more 
closely  to  the  time  when  oral  traditions  were  committed  to  the 
sure  custody  of  writing.  The  reminiscences  from  which  this 
portion  of  the  histoiy  was  written  down  were  fresher,  and  more 
distinct,  and  had  passed  through  a  shorter  series  of  reporters ; 
and  hence  they  probably  adhered  more  closely  to  the  truth,  and 
contained  a  lai^er  portion  of  real  fact,  than  the  legends  out  of 
which  the  previous  history  was  formed.  As  the  story  advances. 
we  cease  to  float  about  in  entire  uncertainty,  and  we  observe 
some  points  of  fixed  and  immoveable  land  rising  on  the  horizon. 
The  mists  of  night  begin  to  disperse,  and  we  discover  some  faint 
traces  of  real  objects. 

Jamque  rubescebat  stellis  Aurora  fugatis, 

Quum  procul  obscuros  coUes  humilemque  videmus 

Italiam. 
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But  although,  when  we  descend  to  the  siege  of  Veil  and  the 
burning  of  the  city,  we  come  to  events  of  which  the  substance  is 
clearly  historical,  we  can  perceive  but  little  difference  in  cha- 
racter between  the  narrative  of  the  early  years  of  the  Elepublic, 
and  that  of  the  last  years  of  the  kings.  In  exteraal  evidence 
they  stand  on  the  same  ground ;  and  the  internal  features  of  the 
accoimts  are  similar. 

§  2  The  change  of  government  which  took  place  upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  is  described  to  us  as  consisting  partly 
in  the  restoration  of  old,  and  partly  in  the  introduction  of  new, 
constitutional  forms.  The  beneficent  laws  of  TuUius  respecting 
contracts  are  stated  to  have  been  re-established ;  the  common 
sacrifices  in  the  town  and  country,  as  they  existed  under  the 
same  king,  were  renewed ;  the  assembly  of  citizens,  and  its 
power  of  decision  by  vote  in  important  matters,  together  with 
the  oflier  constitutional  usages,  were  restored.  (^)  One  permanent 
innovation  was  made ;  not  only  was  Tarquin  dethroned  and 
banished,  but  his  office  of  king  was  abolished ;  and  its  powers 
were  divided  between  two  high  magistrates,  denominated  consuls, 
whose  office  was  annual.  The  large  powers  previously  exercised 
by  the  king  were  therefore  controlled  by  their  division  between 
two  persons,  and  their  limitation  to  a  yearly  period.(^)  An  ar- 
rangement about  the  division  of  the  fasces  is  variously  repre- 
sented: one  historian  says  that  Brutus  alone  had  the  twelve 
fasces  formerly  borne  before  the  king:  the  other  that  each 
consul  had  twelve  fasces,  but  one  had  only  rods,  without  axe&Q 


(1)  iKKKti<riav  rt  col  airroXc  &vUo<rav  vvkp  tuv  fiiyitmifv,  Kai  jlni^ov  Im^B- 
ptiv,  Kai  rdWa  jrodrrtiv  8<ra  Kard  ro^c  vporepovc  iOitrfio^g  evparrov ;  Dion. 
Hal.  r.  2.  It  is  nirther  stated  that  the  census,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Servius,  which  had  been  suspended  during  the  entire  reign  of  Tarquin  II., 
was  revived  in  the  second  year  of  the  consular  government,  ib.  c.  20. 

(2)  Post  ubi  regium  imperium,  quod  initio  conservandse  libertatis  atque 
augends  reipublicse  fuerat,  in  superbiam  dominationemque  se  convertit, 
immutato  more,  annua  imperia  binosque  imperatores  sibi  fecere.  Eo  modo 
minime  posse  putabant  per  licentiam  insolescere  animum  humanum.  Sal- 
lust.  Cat.  6.    See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  637,  n.  199. 

(3)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  2 ;  Livy,  ii.  1.  Both  these  regulations  concerning 
the  faeces  are  mentioned  hy  Cicero,  but  they  are  attributed  by  him  to 
Valerius,  Eep.  ii.  31.    Livy  says  :  Brutus  prior,  concedente  college,  fasces 
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Livy  remarks  that  if  the  change  from  the  regal  to  the  consular 
government  had  taken  place  under  any  of  the  kings  before  the 
second  Tarquin,  it  would  have  been  premature ;  but  that  at  the 
moment  when  it  occurred,  it  was  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  Boman  community.  The  change  from  the  regal  to  the 
consular  government  is  not  represented  as  extensive,  or  as 
afiEecting  the  essential  chara<)teristics  of  the  constitution.  All 
the  chief  popular  elements  of  the  consular  government  had 
already  existed  under  the  kings.  The  principal  importance  of 
the  change  is  described  as  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  two 
annual  magistrates  for  the  usurped  and  illegal  despotism  of 
Tarquin  the  Second 

Sallust  speaks  of  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  city,  on  the 
acquisition  of  liberty,  in  terms  nearly  identical  with  those  ap- 
plied by  Herodotus  to  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisis^ 
tratid8e.(^)  Niebuhr,  however,  draws  a  directly  opposite  inference 
from  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  in  the  year  of  the 
first  consuls,  which  is  preserved  by  Polybius.  In  this  treaty 
Rome  stipulates  for  the  maritime  towns  of  Ardea,  Antium, 
Laurentum,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina,  and  any  other  Latin  towns 
which  may  be  subject  to  Rome.(^)  According  to  the  history  of 
the  kings,  as  related  to  us,  the  power  of  Rome  did  not  now 
extend  over  all  these  places.  Ardea  is  described  as  having  been 
besieged  by  Tarquin,  shortly  before  his  expulsion,  but  as  having 
made  a  fifteen  years'  truce  with  Rome,  and  therefore  as  being 
at  this  time  independent(^)  It  is  shortly  afterwards  included 
by  Dionysius  among  the  Latin  towns.  Q  Antium  is  stated 
to  have  joined  the  Latin  league  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius 


habuit.  Plutarch,  Publ.  12,  states  that  Yalerius  yielded  the  fasces  first  to 
Lucretius  as  being  the  senior ;  T^hich  custom  remained  to  his  own  day. 
Cicero,  ib.,  has  the  same  statement. 

(4)  Cat.  7.  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  537,  n.  198.  Compare  the  account  in 
Herod,  vii.  156,  of  the  sudden  growth  of  Syracuse  under  Gelo. 

(5)  iii.  22.  For  the  third  name,  the  MSS.  appear  to  have  'Aptvrlvav, 
for  which  Ursinus  reads  Aavpcvrtvtti^.  Niebuhr,  vol.  i,  n.  X183,  suggests 
'Apucrjv&Vt  on  account  of  the  order  of  the  names,  but  Aricia  is  an  imand 
town,  and  according  to  its  geographical  position  it  x^ould  precede  Antium. 

(6)  Above,  vol.  i.  p.  521.  (7)  Dion.  HaJ.  v.  61. 
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Superbus,  who  established  his  supremacy  over  the  Latin  towns  :(^) 
so  that  Antium  and  Laurentum  would,  according  to  the  common 
story,  have  been  subject  at  this  time  to  Borne.  The  colonization 
of  Circeii  is  moreover  attributed  to  Tarquin  II.  :(^  but  of 
Tarracina  nothing  is  said  during  the  regal  period.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Livy  about  a  century  later,  with  the  remark  that 
its  original  name  was  Anxur.(^^  Substantially  however  the  list 
of  towns  in  the  Carthaginian  treaty  agrees  with  the  received 
accounts  of  the  extent  of  the  Roman  power  under  Tarquin. 
During  the  war  with  Porsena,  and  in  the  subsequent  war  with 
the  Latins,  fchis  power  appears  as  curtailed;  and  Niebuhr  ac- 
cordingly considers  that  Rome,  having  attained  to  a  high  pitch 
of  greatness  under  the  kings,  underwent  a  decline  shortly  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquina(^*)  Such  certainly  is  the  result 
of  the  accoimts  handed  down  to  us,  assuming  them  to  be  his- 
torical, (^^) 

While  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  Tarquin  is  at  its 
height,  the  consuls  cause  them  to  take  an  oath  that  they  will 
never  appoint,  or  allow  any  one  else  to  appoint,  a  king  at 
Rome(^^)     A  law  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  passed  by 


(8)  iv,  49.    Above,  vol.  i.  p.  611. 

(o)  Livy,  i.  56  ;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  63.    Above,  vol.  i.  p.  515. 

(lo)  Anxur  fuit,  quae  nunc  Tarracinse;  Livy,  iv.  59.  If  Livy's  Btate- 
ment  is  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  the  name  Anxur  in  the  original  text 
of  the  treaty  was  translated  by  Polybius  into  Tappouuva. 

(ii)  *  It  [the  treaty  with  Carthage]  divulged  the  secret  of  the  early 
greatness  of  Kome,  and  of  her  fall  au«r  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins ; 
a  secret  which  her  children  in  later  times  were  foolishly  anxious  to  keep 
concealed,  as  if  it  had  been  an  indelible  blot  on  the  honour  of  their  ances- 
tors ;'  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  533.  In  this  passage,  Niebuhr  assumes  the  existence 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Rome  at  this  period,  which  is  purely 
imaginary.  If  the  later  Romans  did  not  know  the  truth  about  the  events 
of  510  B.C.,  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  study  to  conceal  it.  Compare 
Schwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  790 — 2. 

(12)  Livy  contrasts  the  military  power  of  Rome  under  the  kin^s,  and 
during  the  war  with  Porsena :  '  C.  Mucins,  adolescens  nobilis,  cm  indig- 
num  videbatur  populum  Somanum  servientem,  (][uum  sub  regibus  esset, 
nuUo  bello  nee  ab  hostibus  ullis  obseasum  esse ;  hberum  eundem  populum 
ab  iisdem  Etruscis  obsideri,  quorum  sape  exercitus  fuderit  ;*  i.  12.  Diony- 
sius  also  says  of  the  same  war :  ^apivwv  rtvic  Karayv^vrtc  Tijt  vdXiutc  itrOL- 
%iiav  Ik  tov  Tvppfivucov  irTalvfiaTo^,  wg  ovksti  rr^v  &px^^^^  A^iiairiv  dvaXri^o- 
fiivric ;   V.  87. 

(13)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  1 ;  Livy,  ii.  1.  Plutarch,  Publ.  2,  describes  Valerius 
Publicola  as  taking  the  oath  against  the  restoration  of  Tarquin. 
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Valerius,  which  made  it  a  capital  offence,  with  forfeiture  of 
goods,  to  attempt  to  become  king.(^*)  Every  such  endeavour 
continued,  throughout  the  Roman  history,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
treasonable  act:  Cassius  and  Manlius  were  executed  for  this  high 
misdemeanor,  in  the  early  period  of  the  Republic ;  an  apparent 
assumption  of  royalty  was  made  the  pretext  for  the  murder  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus  ;(^^)  and  even  the  Caesars  could  not  acquire 
supreme  power  without  deferring  to  the  national  dislike  of  the 
kingly  title  and  insignia.  The  name  of  rex  aroused  in  the  breast 
of  a  Roman  the  same  stimulating  associations  as  that  of  rvpavvoc 
in  the  breast  of  a  Greek.  (^®)  It  is  however  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  state  of  feeling  with  the  accredited  historical  account  of  the 
Roman  kings,  who  are  described  as  exercising  a  limited  power, 
in  combination  with  a  senate  and  a  popular  assembly,  and  one  of 
whom  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  liberties  of  the  plebeians. 
Both  Dionysius  and  Livy  agree  in  representing  the  general  course 
of  the  regal  government  as  mild,  popular,  and  beneficent,  and  in 
treating  the  violent  despotism  of  Tarquin  IL  as  an  extraordinary 
and  exceptional  departure  from  its  prevailing  spirit  The  pro- 
bable explanation  of  this  apparent  inconsistency  is,  that  the 
Romans  in  general  had  no  distinct  idea  of  the  constitutional 
history  of  their  kings ;  and  that  they  understood  the  word  in  the 
sense  which  it  bore  in  Greece  in  the  posir Alexandrine  age; 
when  a  king  was  universally  conceived  as  possessing  an  absolute 
and  unlimited  power.  (^^ 


(14)  Livy,  ii.  8.  (15)  Plut.  Tib.  Graceh.  19. 

(16)  Sallust  ^ives  the  following  account  of  Catiline:  'Huncpost  do- 
niinationem  Lucii  Sulla)  libido  maxima  invaserat  reipublicffi  capiendse ; 
neque  id  quibus  modis  assequeretur,  du/m  Mi  regnum  pararei,  quidquam 
pens!  habebat  ;*  Cat.  5.  In  this  passage  regnum  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  Grreek  rvpamfU.  Appian  in  like  manner  applies  the  term  paaiKeia  to  the 
dictatorship  of  Sylla :  ne  says  that  the  Eomans  having  been  governed 
above  240  years  by  kings,  and  then  400  years  by  democracy  and  annual 
consuls,  returned  under  him  to  regal  government ;  Bell.  Civ.  i.  99.  Livy 
represents  Horatius  Codes  as  addressing  the  Etruscans,  in  the  var  of 
Porsena,  in  the  following  words :  '  Scrvitia  regum  superborum,  suae  liber- 
tatis  immemores,  alienam  opjpugnatum  venire,'  ii.  10,  where  the  subjects  of 
king  Porsena  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  slaves  of  a  dftm-ori;;  or 
(ominus. 

(17;  See  above,  voL  i  p.  106. 
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§  3  The  first  events  in  the  history  of  the  consular  govern- 
ment  are  connected  with  attempts  to  restore  the  ejected  Tar- 
quinian  family.  Tarquin  removes  to  his  paternal  city  of  Tarquinii, 
and  at  his  persuasion,  envoys  are  sent  to  Rome  to  procure  his 
restoration.  Being  admitted  to  the  Senate,  they  first  propose 
that  Tarquin  should  be  allowed  to  return,  and  resume  his  royal 
office  under  certain  restrictions.  This  request  is  peremptorily 
refused  by  Brutus,  and  the  ambassadors  then  content  themselves 
with  demanding  the  cession  of  Tarquin's  property.  The  two 
consuls  are  divided  in  opinion:  Brutus  thinks  it  dangerous  to 
restore,  Collatinus  thinks  it  unjust  to  withhold,  the  property. 
The  Senate  are  unable  to  settle  the  question,  and  refer  it  to  the 
people.  The  thirty  curiae  vote  upon  it,  and  it  is  decided  by  a 
bare  majority  that  the  property  shall  be  given  up.(^^  Having 
by  this  decision  secured  a  pretext  for  delay,  the  envoys  take 
means  for  gaining  over  some  of  the  citizens  to  the  cause  of 
Tarquin ;  among  whom  were  persons  closely  connected  with  the 
two  consuls:  namely,  the  two  sons  of  Brutus,  two  Vitellii,  his 
brothers-in-law,  and  two  Aquillii,  nephews  of  Collatinus.  The 
conspirators  meet  in  the  house  of  the  Aquillii,  where  their  plans 
are  overheard  by  a  slave,  named  Vindicius,  who  secretly  conveys 
information  of  the  fact  to  Valeriuai  Acting  on  his  own  authority, 
Valerius  collects  a  body  of  retainers,  enters  the  house,  seizes 
some  treasonable  letters  written  by  the  conspirators  themselves, 
and  addressed  to  Tarquin,  and  denounces  the  guilty  persons  before 
the  consuls.  Then  follows  the  celebrated  condemnation  of  the 
sons  of  Brutus  by  their  father,  and  their  immediate  execution  in 
his  presence.  When  however  Brutus  proceeds  to  follow  the  same 
course  with  the  Aquillii,  their  uncle  Collatinus,  the  other  consul, 
interposes  his  veto  to  save  them.     Brutus,  upon  this,  denounces 


(18)  Dionysms  says  :  avaXaPovcai  -^tTi^ov  aX  ^pdrpat  rpiaKovra  o^trai  rbv 
&(>iO fibvy  o^JTia  fiiKpdv  iTOirjtravTo  rtjv  Itri  9dT€pa  pov^Vy  &<rTt  niq,  ^l/rjftft  irXdovc 
ytvi(r9ai  riov  KaTkx^tv  Td  jforjuaTa  ^ovXivofiivwv  rd^  dvoSi^ovai  KtXivovaa^ ; 
V.  6.  The  votes  here  allaaea  to  must  be  the  votes  of  the  several  curisB,  Dot 
the  votes  of  the  members  within  each  curia.  This  being  the  case,  the 
least  majority  must  have  been  sixteen  to  fourteen,  that  is,  a  majority  not 
of  07W  but  of  two;  a  majority  of  one  is  only  possible  where  the  number  of 
votes  is  uneven. 
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his  colleague  before  the  assemhly  of  the  people,  accuses  him  of 
sympathy  with  the  Tarquinian  cause,  and  declares  his  intention 
of  convening  the  centuries  in  order  to  put  the  deposition  and 
banishment  of  Collatinus  to  the  vote.  CoUatinus  protests  against 
this  severe  measure;  whereupon  Lucretius,  his  father-in-law, 
comes  forward  and  suggests  a  compromise ;  and  Collatinus  agrees 
to  retire  into  voluntary  exile  at  Lavinium,  taking  with  him  a 
gift  of  twenty  talents  from  the  public  treasury,  and  five  talents 
added  by  Brutus  himself.  (^^  This,  we  are  told,  was  stated  by 
the  Boman  historians  to  have  been  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
private  person,  not  a  magistrate,  was  allowed  to  address  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  (^)  Brutus  then  convenes  the  cen- 
turies,^^) and  P.  Valerius  is  chosen  consul  in  the  place  of 
Collatinus.(^  The  consuls,  being  now  of  one  mind,  proceed 
to  put  the  remaining  conspirators  to  death ;  and  to  adopt  three 
other  measurea  1  They  add  certain  plebeian  members  to  the 
Senate,  and  complete  its  number  to  three  hundred.  2  They 
confiscate  the  property,  both  in  land  and  goods,  of  Tarquin,  and 
divide  it  among  the  people.  A  reservation  is  however  made  of 
the  plain  between  the  city  and  river,  called  the  field  of  Mars, 
which  is  dedicated  to  military  exercisea  Tarquin,  notwith- 
standing the  sanctity  of  this  ground,  had  taken  it  into  cultiva- 
tion :  the  people  were  allowed  to  plunder  it,  but  as  the  produce 
of  the  land  was  unholy,  the  com  and  straw  were  thrown  into 


(19)  Vetoria,  in  her  speech  to  Coriolanus  at  the  Yolscian  camp,  is 
represented  by  Dionysins  as  reminding  him  of  the  example  of  Collatinus, 
who  though  banished  from  Borne  by  tne  people,  retired  to  Lavinium,  and 
never  bore  any  malice  against  his  own  countrymen ;  viii.  49. 

(20J  Kai  Tvx^v  r^c  ^^ovataQ  Tavrric  irpwroc,  aic  ^a«v  oi  *Pwfiaiu>v  crwy^pa- 
*ac,  ovTTw  TOTt  *P(afiaioi^  ovtoq  Iv  Wti  Srjfitjyopiiv  iSiwrtjv  iv  UicKriai^ ;  Dion. 
Hal.  V.  11.  with  reference  to  Lucretius. 

(21)  Dionysius  says:  Kokiaag  r6v  Sijfiov  tv9ig  ds  r6  Trc^tov,  Ma  (rvvtiBef 
iv  ai>ToiQ  Tovg  Tt  fiatriXflc  »««  ^o,g  dXkag  dpx^Q  KaSiardyai,  V.  12.  Livy  ex- 
pressly mentions  the  comitia  of  centuries  :  CoUcgam  sibi  comitiis  centuria- 
tis  creavit  P.  Valerium  ;  ii.  2.  Dionysius  describes  Brutus  as  threatening 
to  put  the  banishment  of  Collatinus  to  the  vote  of  the  centuries  ;  KoXiaag 
avTiKa  fidXa  Toifs  \6xovg ;  v.  10.  The  constitution  of  Servius  had  by  this 
time  been  restored :  compare  iv.  75. 

(22)  Dionysius  says  of  Valerius  :  i^iXovo^la  tiq  aifTodidaKTog  lyivtro  irtpi 
ahrdv;  y,  12.  This  idea  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  hig  Sabine 
origin. 
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the  river,  where  they  lodged,  and  formed  the  island  opposite  to 
Rome  known  by  the  name  of  iTiavla  Tiberina.  3  An  amnesty 
was  given  to  all  partisans  of  Tarquin  who  should  return  within 
twenty  days :  otherwise  they  were  subject  to  the  penalty  of  per- 
petual exile  and  forfeiture  of  gooda 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Dionysius,  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Romans  against  the  Tarquinian  party  upon  the 
first  establishment  of  the  consular  government  It  is  accom- 
panied with  speeches  and  minute  details,  such  as  might  occur  in 
the  narrative  of  a  contemporary  writer.('^)  The  accounts  of 
Livy  and  Plutarch  are  substantially  similar ;  though  they  differ 
in  several  points.  Thus  Livy  speaks  of  the  decision  to  restore 
Tarquin's  goods  as  having  been  made  by  the  Senate,  not  by  the 
people ;  and  he  represents  the  slave  Vindicius  as  conveying  the 
information  to  the  consuls,  not  to  Valeriua  Moreover,  he  de- 
scribes the  expulsion  of  CoUatinus  as  prior  to  the  embassy  from 
Tarquin,  and  as  wholly  unconnected  with  it:  the  exclusive 
reason  assigned  being  his  connexion  with  the  Tarquiniau 
family.(^)  Plutarch  speaks  of  two  distinct  sets  of  ambassadors 
as  making  the  two  demands  on  the  part  of  Tarquin.     He  like* 


(2^)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  1—13.  In  c.  4,  the  envoys  from  Tarquin  are  repre- 
sentea  as  addressing  the  Eoman  Senate  in  the  rollowing  terms  :  ayOptairovg 
^  ovraQ  fiTidtv  virkp  rijv  dvOgwrivfiv  ^vuiv  ^poviiv,  fttii'  AOavdrovc  ixt^v  rd^ 
bpyciQ  iv  OvffToic  a^nLatn.  This  latter  antithesis  is  borrowed  from  some 
verdes  of  Euripides,  fragm.  790,  ed.  Wagner ;  afterwards  condensed  into 
the  proverbial  verse rSOdvorov  hp-mv  iirj^vXavat  9viir6s uv;  id.  Trag.  Incert. 
fragm.  14.  Compare  Porson  ad  Eurip.  Med.  139.  The  same  sentiment 
recurs  in  the  speech  of  Vcturia  to  Coriolanus :  tl  itij  oif,  «&  Mapccc,  <ifioTc  rdc 
fUv  Toiv  9tSfy  ^pyac  Bytirdc  tlvat,  rdc  ^h  twv  AvOpwxwv  dOavdrovQ  ;  viii.  60. 

(24)  ii.  2—6.  The  early  historian  Piso  likewise  represented  Brutus  as 
fearing  CoUatinus  simply  on  account  of  his  name.  The  following  words 
are  cited  by  Gellius,  xv.  29,  from  the  second  book  of  his  Annates  :  *  L. 
Tarquinium,  collegam  suum,  q^ia  Tarquinium  nomen  esset,  metuere; 
eumque  orat  uti  sua  voluntate  Komam  contendat'  (Krauze,  p.  160) ;  where 
for  *  ilomam  eontendat*  the  sense  seems  to  require  *  Bomam  relinquat/ 
or  some  equivalent  expression.  The  same  reason  is  assigned  by  Cicero, 
Off.  iii.  10,  and  Brut.  c.  14.  Compare  Eutrop.  i.  9.  Sed  Tarquinio  Col- 
latino  statim  sublata  dignitas  est.  Placuerat  enim,  ne  quisqiiam  in  urbe 
maneret,  qui  Tarquinius  vocaretur.  Ergo  aecepto  omni  patrimonio  suo, 
ex  urbe  migravit.  Also  Florus,  i.  8 ;  Tantumque  libertatis  novae  gau- 
dimn  incesserat,  ut  vix  mutati  status  fidem  capereut,  alterumque  ex 
consulibus,  tantum  ob  nomen  et  genus  regium,  fascibus  abrogates,  urbe 
dtmitterent.  Zonara*,  ii.  12,  agrees  with  Dionysius  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
deposition  of  Collatinua. 
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Wise  mentions  a  certain  Caius  Minucius,  who  gave  his  opinion 
against  the  restoration  of  Tarquin's  property,  as  having  been  the 
first  private  citizen  who  spoke  before  the  Roman  people :  thus 
differing  from  Dionyaius,  who  says  that  it  was  Lucretius.  ('^^) 

The  completion  of  the  Senate  is  likewise  related  by  several 
authors,  but  by  all  differently  from  Dionysiua  His  account  is 
that  Brutus  and  Valerius  gave  to  certain  selected  plebeians  the 
rank  of  patricians,  and  added  them  to  the  Senate,  until  it 
reached  the  full  number  of  three  hundred  memberB.(^  Livy 
says  that  the  number  was  made  up  to  three  hundred :  but  he 
describes  the  added  members  as  being  of  the  equestrian  order, 
not  plebeians;  and  he  places  the  event  under  Brutus  and 
Collatinus,  before  the  arrival  of  the  envoys  from  Tarquinii(^ 
Plutarch  places  it  after  the  battle  in  which  Brutus  falls.(^) 
There  is  likewise  a  statement  that  the  number  of  members  thus 
added  was  exactly  one  hundred  and  sixty-four. (^^  Livy  uses 
this  transaction  for  explaining  the  phrase  Patres  conacripti ; 
which  he  supposes  to  be  equivalent  to  Patrea  et  conacripti,  the 
Patres  being  the  original  senators,  and  the  conecripti  those 
who  were  subsequently  added.  A  similar  explanation  of  the 
same  phrase  is  given  by  other  authorities;  the  addition  being  by 
one  referred  to  king  Servius.(^®)  Dionysius  on  the  other  hand 
traces  the  origin  of  the  expression  Patres  conacripti  to  the 
time  of  Romulua(^^)  The  whole  of  this  is  a  mere  conjectural 
aetiology  of  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  senators.  Tacitus 
finds  in  the  same  event  an  explanation  of  another  constitutional 


(25)  Public.  2 — ^8.  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  conspirators  in  the  house  of 
the  Aquillii  confirmiug  their  oath  by  a  libation  of  human  blood,  and  by 
laying  their  hands  on  the  entrails  of  a  slaughtered  man.  A  similar  account 
is  giren  by  SaUust  of  the  oath  of  the  Catilmarian  conspirators ;  Catil.  22. 

(26)  v.  13.  (27)  ii.  1.  (28)  Public.  11. 

(29)  FestuB,  p.  254,  who  says  that  they  were  plebeians.  Plut.  Public. 
11.  Niebuhr  conjectures  that  the  number  164  was  derived  from  Valerius 
Antiaa.  *  These  arbitrary  numbers  were  a  trick  by  which  he  tried  to  give 
his  fictions  a  delusive  resemblance  to  genuine  accounts;*  Hist.  Vol.  i. 
p.  626. 

(30)  FestuB,  ib.  Plut.  Eom.  13 ;  Quast.  Eom.  58 ;  Servius,  ad  Mn, 
i.  426. 

(3O  ii.  12. 
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phrase :  he  considers  the  original  senators  of  Bomulus  as  the 
7aajore8  gentea  ;  those  added  by  Brutus  as  the  minores  gente8,Q^ 
All  these  guesses  stand  on  the  same  ground,  and  aim  at  the  same 
object  The  reasons  are  equally  uncertain,  but  the  subject  of 
explanation  is  an  ascertained  fact 

From  the  name  of  the  slave  Vindicius  is  traced  the  ancient 
mode  of  manumission  per  vindictam :  for  his  important  service, 
he  received  a  pecuniary  reward  from  the  public  treasury,  his 
freedom,  and  also  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Hence,  says  Livy, 
those  who  were  liberated  per  vindictam  obtained  the  full 
franchise.  (^^)  It  is  plain  that  this  story  of  the  slave  Vindicius 
is  an  institutional  legend,  intended  to  serve  as  a  support  to  the 
ancient  mode  of  manumission  in  question. 

The  story  of  the  com  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  again,  is  evi- 
dently a  topographical  legend,  invefited  in  order  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  Insula  Tiberina.  Dionysius  diflfera  from  Livy  and 
Plutarch  as  to  the  time  of  the  consecration  which  made  the  com 
unholy ;  the  former  supposes  the  ground  to  have  been  already 
sacred  when  it  was  tilled  by  Tarquin ;  the  latter  conceive  the 
consecration  as  subsequent  to  the  confiscation,  and  as  affecting 
the  standing  corn.(^)  Another  account  described  this  event  as 
having  happened  at  a  later  period,  when  either  the  Campus 
Martius  itself,  or  an  adjoining  piece  of  land,  was  given  to  the 
people  by  a  Vestal  virgin  named  Tarquinia,  or  Tarracia.(*^) 


(32)  Ann.  xi.  25.    Compare  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  388-9. 

(33)  I^ivy,  ii.  5 ;  Plut.  Public.  7.  Compare  Mr.  Long*8  art.  Manu- 
missio  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Antiquities. 

(34)  Dion.  Hal*,  v.  13  ;  Livy,  ii.  5  ;  Plut.  Public.  8.  Flonis,  i.  9,  like- 
wise supposes  the  consecration  to  Mars  to  take  place  after  its  confiscation. 
For  a  description  of  the  Campus  Martius  in  the  Augustan  age,  see  Strabo, 
V.  3,  §.8. 

(35)  Plut.  ib.  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Gell.  vi.  7.  Plutarch  concludes 
his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Insula  Tiberina  with  the  words  :  koX  ravra 
fiiv  oSra>  ytvkffBai  nvOoXoyovai.  The  statement  as  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Vestal  being  made  admissible  by  special  legislation,  which  occurs  both  in 
Plutarch  and  Gellius,  shows  that  the  seme  person  is  in  question  in  both 
writers ;  and  as  no  corruptions  are  so  frequent  in  the  manuscripts  of  ancient 
authors,  as  the  corruptions  of  proper  names,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
TappoKtav  ought  to  be  read  in  Plutarch  for  TapKvvicaf.    Compare  Becker, 
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§  4«  As  soon  as  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  procure  the 
restoration  of  Tarquin  is  known,  the  Tarquinians  and  Veientes 
combine  their  forces,  and  make  a  joint  expedition  against  Rome. 
The  Romans  go  out  to  meet  them,  and  cross  the  Tiber.  An 
equestrian  single  combat,  in  front  of  the  armies,  takes  place 
between  Brutus  and  Aruns  Tarquin,  in  which  both  fall,  trans- 
fixed by  each  other's  spears.  (^  The  infantry  are  afterwards 
engaged,  and  the  armies  separate  without  any  decisive  result ; 
a  divine  voice  (supposed  to  be  that  of  Silvanus  or  Faunus)  is 
however  heard  at  night  from  the  neighbouring  wood,  declaring 
that  the  Romans  are  the  victors,  for  that  the  number  of  their  dead 
is  less  than  that  of  the  Etruscans  by  one.  When  the  dead  bodies 
are  counted,  it  is  found  that  the  exact  numbers  are  11,300 
Etruscans,  and  11,299  Romans.  (^^  The  body  of  Brutus  is  car- 
ried back  to  Rome,  with  civic  honours ;  and  on  the  following 
day  a  funeral  oration  is  delivered  over  it  by  his  colleague.  The 
matrons  honoured  his  memory  by  a  year's  mourning,  as  for  a 
parent.  C*^) 

After  the  death  of  Brutus,  Valerius,  like  Collatinus,  incurs 
the  suspicions  of  the  people,  by  remaining  sole  consul,  without 
proposing  the  election  of  a  colleague,  and  also  by  building  a 
house  in  a  lofty  and  precipitous  position,  called  Velia,  com- 


Tol.  i.  p.  621,  651.  Dr.  Schmitz,  Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  99,  Bays :  '  It  scarcely 
reqnires  to  be  observed  that  this  story  about  the  origin  of  the  island  in  the 
Tiber  is  a  mere  fiction.' 

(36)  '  Decorum  erat  (says  Livy)  turn  ipsis  capessere  pugnam 
ducibus;'  ii.  6. 

(37)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  14-17 ;  Livy,  ii.  6 ;  Plut.  Publ.  9  ;  Zon.  vii.  12. 
The  nlace  of  the  battle  is  called  by  Dionysius,  \iifibjv  Ovtvioc,  near  the 
sacred  grove  of  a  hero  Horatus.  Plutarch  has  AiffoOno^  XufiutVf  and 
Odpcrov  dX(Toc-  Livy  has  Silva  Arsia.  Obscure  proper  names  are  per- 
petually corrupted  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  writers.  With 
respect  to  the  voice  issuing  from  the  wood,  see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  208,  n.  88.  A 
warning  voice  was  heard  at  night  before  the  Gallic  invasion,  according  to 
livy,  V.  50.  The  day  of  this  battle  was  fixed  to  the  last  day  of  February ; 
Plut.  ib.  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  §  5,  says  that  the  Etruscans  were  seized  in  this 
battle  with  a  panic  fear,  caused  by  the  supernatural  announcement  of 
Silvanus  that  one  more  would  be  killed  on  the  Etruscan  than  on  the 
Boman  side,  and  that  the  Bomans  would  be  victorious.  He  speaks  of 
Silva  Arsia,  like  Livy. 

(38)  See  Dion.  Hal.  v.  17-8 ;  Plut.  Publ.  9 ;  above,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 
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manding  the  Forum.  In  order  to  remove  these  imputations,  he 
proposed  the  election  of  Sp.  Lucretius,  who  died  after  having 
been  consul  only  a  few  days ;  and  after  his  death,  of  M.  Horatius. 
He  likewise  changed  the  site  of  his  house,  and  transferred  it  to 
a  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  called  Vicapota.,(^®)  Fur- 
thermore, he  made  two  changes  with  respect  to  the  chief  badge 
of  the  consular  power :  he  lowered  his  fasces  to  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  as  showing  that  he  derived  from  them  his 
authority;  and  he  introduced  the  custom  for  the  consul  to 
take  the  axes  out  of  the  fasces  in  the  city.(^)  Valerius  likewise 
proposed  at  this  time  two  popular  laws,  which  were  passed  by  the 
people,  and  which  procured  him  the  appellation  of  Publicola. 
These  were — 1  That  all  magistrates  should  be  appointed  by 
the  people,  and  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  kill  a  person  who 
usurped  supreme  power  without  such  an  election — a  law  directed 
against  attempts  at  an  assumption  of  regal  power.  2  That  if 
any  magistrate  sentenced  a  citizen  to  death,  corporal  infliction, 
or  a  fine,  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  people.  (*^) 


(39)  ^i<^-  ^P*  ii'  31,  says  tbat  Yelia  had  been  the  place  of  tbe  house 
of  SeiriuB  Tullius.  Liyy  places  the  house  of  Tullus  Hostilius  on  Yelia ; 
i.  30.    Compare  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  249. 

(40)  Dion.  Hal.  ▼.  19,  says  of  the  practice  of  taking  out  the  axes  in  the 
city,  Kai  KarttrriiffaTo  roTf  fttr'  aitrbv  vvoltoiq  tOoc,  8  Kai  fuxpi  t^€  ^f  ^ff 
dufuivev  fiXuciac.  Compare  c.  75,  x.  59.  Plutarch,  Publ.  10,  says  of  both 
customs,  Kai  tovto  fu-xfii  vvv  Sia^vX&TTovmv  ol  apxovrcc.  Compare  Livy,  ii.  7. 
Cicero,  Eep.  ii.  31,  represents  Valerius  as  taking  the  axes  out  of  the  fasces, 
and  as  establishing  the  custom  that  the  consuls  should  each  have  the  twelve 
fasces  in  alternate  months ;  in  order  that  there  might  not  be  more  emblems 
of  supreme  power  under  the  free  consular  government  than  under  the 
kings.  This  rule,  according  to  Livy,  ii.  1,  had  been  made  under  Brutus 
and  CoUatinus :  see  above,  p.  2.  Zonaras,  vii.  13,  says  that  Valerius 
took  the  axes  out  of  the  fasces,  and  submitted  the  fasces  to  the  people. 
The  account  of  Valerius  Maximus,  iv.  1,  1,  is  that  Valerius  took  out  the 
axes,  lowered  the  fasces  to  the  people,  halved  their  number,  and  gave  the 
priority  of  them  to  his  senior  colleague,  Lucretius.  The  lex  Julia 
transferred  the  priority  of  the  fasces  from  the  senior  consul,  to  the  consul 
who  had  most  children :  Gell.  ii.  15.  Dionysius  describes  Coriolanus,  as 
preceded  by  the  fasces  with  the  axes,  when  commander  of  the  Volscian 
army ;  viii.  44. 

(41)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  19,  70 ;  Plut.  Publ.  ii.  12 ;  livy,  ii.  8.  Cicero, 
Eep.  ii.  31,  who  attributes  to  Valerius  only  the  law  concerning  the  appeal, 
says  that  it  was  the  first  law  passed  in  comitia  centiu*iata.  The  same 
statement  is  made  by  Val.  Max.  iv.  1,  1.  Dionysius  specifies  two  Valerian 
laMs:    one  making  it  a  capital  ofience  to  act  as  a  magistrate  without 
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The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  is 
generally  refeiTed  to  this  year.  Its  construction  by  the  Tarquins 
has  been  already  mentioned.  (^^  The  consul  Horatius  is  said  to 
have  dedicated  it,  and  the  ceremony  is  supposed  to  have  been 
interrupted  by  a  message  of  his  son's  death.  The  story,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  foundation  legend  of  this' temple,  is  given 
with  minute  details.  (^ 

§  5  In  the  following  year,  Valerius  and  Lucretius,  the 
consuls,  are  stated  to  have  instituted  a  census  according  to  the 
Servian  law :  two  quaestors  were  now,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, for  tlie  first  time  appointed,  and  the  temple  of  Saturn  was 
declared  the  treasury,  as  it  remained  in  later  times.  (**)  Other 
writei^  however  speak  of  the  qusestors  as  having  existed  under 
the  kings.(^)     The  accounts  respecting  the  origin  of  this  office 


receiving  the  authority  from  the  people — the  other  granting  an  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate.  Livy  likewise  specifies  two :  one 
making  it  treason  to  attempt  to  obtain  the  office  or  king — ^the  other 
relating  to  the  appeal.  The  nrst  law  of  Dionysius  appears  to  be  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  first  law  of  Livy.  Plutarch  however  distinguishes 
them ;  so  that  he  makes  three  Valerian  laws.  He  likewise  adds  a  fourth, 
repealing  the  property  taxes  payable  by  the  citizens.  This  latter  measure 
is  subsequently  mentioned  by  Livy,  but  is  attributed  by  him  to  the  Senate, 
not  to  Valerius :  ii.  9.  The  Valerian  law  making  it  a  capital  ofience  to 
act  as  a  magistrate  without  election  by  thepeople,  was  repealed  pro  ta/ito 
when  the  office  of  dictator  was  created.  The  dictator  was  named  by  one 
of  the  consuls,  when  the  necessity  for  the  nomination  had  been  decreed  by 
the  Senate.  L.  Junius  Brutus  the  tribune,  in  a  speech  in  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  41, 
states  that  the  Valerian  law  de  provocatione  preserved  the  internal  concord 
of  the  city,  and  induced  the  people  to  take  arms  for  repelling  the 
Tarquins. 

(42)  Above,  vol.  i.  p.  474,  512. 

(43)  Livy,  ii.  8;  vii.  3;  Plut.  Publ.  14 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  6;  Polyb. 
iii.  22 :  but  Dionysius,  v.  35,  and  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  72,  place  it  in  the  3rd 
year  of  the  Republic,  in  the  second  consulship  of  Horatius.  Compare 
Dio  Cass.  xiii.  2 ;  Serv.  ^n.  xi.  2. 

(44)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  20 ;  Plut.  Publ.  12 ;  Zonaras,  vii.  13.  According 
>to  Plutarch,  the  quaestors  were  named  P.  Veturius  and  Minucius  Marcus. 
Livy,  iv.  4,  and  Pomponius  de  Orig.  Jur.  §  22,  likewise  represent  the  office 
of  quffistor  as  having  been  created  under  the  Republic.  The  former  men- 
tions quaestors  with  judicial  functions,  ii.  41,  and  the  increase  of  their  number, 
from  two  to  four ;  iv.  43.  Livy  and  Dionysius  place  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  of  Saturn  in  a  later  year :  Livy,  iii.  21 ;  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  1.  See 
Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  313.  Concerning  the  use  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  as 
a  treasury,  see  ^lut.  Quaest.  Rom.  42. 

(45)  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  22.  Sed  qufiestores  regibus  etiam  turn  imperantibus 
constituti  sunt ;  quod  lex  curiata  ostendit,  ab  L.  Bruto  repetita. 
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are  conflicting  and  confused ;  and  the  opinions  of  modem  writers 
on  the  subject  various  and  inconsistent(^ 

Under  this,  or  the  next  year,  is  placed  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  Porsena  against  the  Romana  After  his  recent 
defeat,  Tarquin  had  taken  refuge  with  Porsena,  king  of  the  town 
of  Clusium.  This  poweriul  Etruscan  prince  promised  succour  to 
Tarquin,  and  led  ah  army  against  Rome,  which  was  strengthened 
by  Octavius  Mamilius,  son-in-law  of  Tarquin,  at  the  head  of 
some  revolted  Latin  states.  An  engagement  took  place  near 
the  Janiculum,(*^  in  which  the  Romans  were  worsted.  On  their 
retreat  over  the  wooden  bridge,  the  Pons  Sublicius,  the  cele- 
brated exploit  of  Horatius  Codes  was  performed,  who,  supported 
by  Sp.  Larcius  and  T.  Herminius,  repelled  the  Etruscans 
until  the  Romans  had  crossed,  and  afterwards  cut  off  the 
bridge,  (*®)  whereupon  he  swam  safely  across  the  river.  In 
memory  of  this  action,  which  conferred  upon  him  immortal 
renown,(*^  the  people  set  up  a  brazen  armed  statue  of  him  in 
the  Forum,  which  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  gave 
him  as  much  public  land  as  he  could  plough  round  with  a  pair 
of  oxen  in  one  day.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  being  more 
than  300,000  in  number,  likewise  presented  him  each  with  one 
day's  food,  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  want  of  provisions.  (^^ 


(46)  See  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  328.  The  passafi^e  of  Ulpian  de  Off.  qusst. 
ap.  Dig.  i.  13,  appears  to  refer  to  the  judicial  office  of  qusstor  under  the 
kiDgs.  See  Becker,  ib.  p.  329.  A  conjecture  respecting  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  expreaBionquastores  clcusici,  used  in  Lydus  de  Mag.  i.  27, 
may  be  seen  in  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  430. 

(47)  The  occupation  of  the  Janiculum  by  Porsena  is  alluded  to  in  the 
speech  of  Appius ;  Livy,  vi.  40. 

(48)  Virgil  represents  Codes  as  himself  breaking  off  the  bridge: 
*  Pontem  auderet  quod  vellere  Codes  ;*  ^n.  viii.  650. 

(49)  fovTo  rb  Ipyov  aBdvarov  aim}  id^av  ttpydtrarOf  says  Dion.  Hal.  v.  25. 
Livy  remarks :  *  incolumis  ad  suos  tranavit,  rem  ausus  plus  famsD  habituram 
ad  posteros  quam  fidei ;'  ii.  10. 

(50)  Concerning  the  rewards  of  Codes,  see  Dion.  Hal.  v.  25 ;  Livy,  ii.lO. 
Plut.  Publ.  16  ;  Script,  de  Vir.  111.  11.  Gellius,  iv.  5,  states  that  the  statue 
of  Codes  in  the  Comitium  was  once  struck  by  lightning ;  that  the  Etruscan 
diviners,  who  were  consulted  on  the  subject,  being  actuated  by  a  hostile 
spirit,  recommended  a  mode  of  expiation  which  woiud  have  aggravated  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  instead  of  appeasing  it ;  and  that,  being  detected  in  this 
design,  they  were  sentenced  by  the  people  and  executed.    The  mode  of 
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Polybius^  lYiiting  at  an  earlier  time  than  the  histoiians  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  ns,  likewise  relates  this  story,  but  he 
describes  Horatius  Codes  as  having  thrown  himself  into  the 
river,  and  been  drowned,  after  he  had  maintained  the  bridge 
until  it  was  cut  offi(^^)  If,  therefore,  Polybius  followed  the 
version  current  in  his  own  time,  the  story  of  the  grant  of  land, 
aud  of  the  gift  of  one  day's  food,  had  not  as  yet  been  invented. 

Home  then  underwent  a  close  siege,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  severely  tried ;  but  the  consuls  and  Senate  had  secured  the 
allegiance  of  the  people  by  taking  measures,  on  the  iSrst  alarm 
of  war,  for  affording  them  relief.  Com  was  purchased  abroad,(^^) 
salt  in  the  hands  of  private  dealers  was  seized,  and  sold  to  the 
public  at  cheap  rates,  the  poor  were  exempted  from  custom 
duties  and  property  tax.(^'*)     The  Romans  had  likewise  derived 


expiation  which  they  had  recommended  was  that  the  statne  should  be 
removed  to  a  lower  position,  which  was  so  surrounded  by  buildings  that 
the  sun  never  shone  upon  it.  Instead  of  this,  it  was  placed  in  the  court 
of  the  temple  of  Yulcan  on  an  eminence.     Hence  arose  the  common  verse: 

'  Malum  consilium  consultori  pessimum  est.' 
The  preceding  narrative  is  cited  from  the  Annales  Maximi,  and,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  recent  antiquarian 
fiction.  Above,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  Plutarch,  ib.  says  that  the  statue  was 
originally  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 'in  consequence  of  Cocles  having 
been  lamed  by  nis  wounds.  This  story  assigns  a  totally  different  reason 
for  the  choice  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  from  that  giten  in  the  Annales 
Maximi.  The  Scriptor  de  Vir.  111.  11,  speaks  of  the  statue  of  Cocles  being 
placed  in  the  Vulcanal.  FHny  mentions  the  statue  as  extant  in  his 
time :  '  Alia  causa,  alia  auctoritas  M.  Horatii  Coclitis  status,  qum  durat 
hodieque,  cum  hostes  a  ponte  Sublicio  solus  arcuisset ;'  N.  H.  xxxy.  11. 
A  saying  of  Cocles  is  recorded  by  Serv.  Mn,  viii.  646,  that  being 
reproached  in  the  Comitia  with  his  lameness,  he  replied :  '  Per  singrulos 
gradus  admoneor  triumphi  mei.'  Compare  Myth.  Lat.  i.  74,  ed.  Bode, 
llie  lameness  of  Cocles  and  his  reward  of  as  much  land  as  he  could  plough 
round  in  a  dav,  are  mentioned  by  Plut.  An  seni  sit  ger.  Eesp.  c.  27.  His 
lameness  is  hkewise  alluded  to  in  Dio  Cass.  xlv.  32,  cf.  c.  31.  With 
respect  to  the  mode  of  measuring  land  adopted  for  the  reward  of  Cocles, 
see  Grimm,  Deutsche  BechtsalterthUmer,  p.  90,  91 ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  xviii.  3. 

(51)  vi.  56. 

(53)  Livy,  ii.  9,  mentions  the  Volscian  countrv  and  Cumie  as  the  places 
from  which  corn  was  obtained.  Dionysius,  v.  z6,  names  Cumse  and  the 
Pomentine  plain ;  which  two  statements  agree.  Dionysius,  ib.  says  that 
the  Romans  applied  to  the  Latins  for  assistance,  but  met  with  a  refusal. 
Livy  says  nothing  of  this. 

(53)  Dionysius  speaking  of  the  measures  of  the  consuls  respecting 
the  poor,  says  i  koi  ydp  ArtkiXc  adrovQ  airdvnov  Irj/ii^iiiavTo  tlvcu  rHv  koiv&v 
TiX&v,    'iffa    paffiXtvofikvti£  rfJQ  TcSXtuQ  krsXovVy    K€u  dvii<r^6povc    r&v  iiq  rd 
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encouragement  from  a  favourable  omen  which  occurred  at  this 
moment  A  short  time  before  his  expulsion,  Tarquin  had  employed 
some  potters  at  Yeii  to  make  a  chariot  of  clay,  to  be  placed  on 
the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  temple  of  Jupiter.  When  this 
fabric  was  baked,  instead  of  shrinking,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case 
with  works  of  clay,  it  swelled  so  as  to  be  with  difficulty  with- 
drawn from  the  oven.  This  preternatural  increase  of  size  por- 
tended an  increase  of  power  to  those  who  became  possessed  of 
the  chariot  (^*)  The  Veientes,  accordingly,  refused  to  give  it  up 
to  the  Romans ;  saying  that  it  belonged  to  Tarquin,  not  to  those 
who  had  expelled  him.  But  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  victor 
in  a  chariot-race  at  Veii,  being  carried  away  by  his  horses,  was 
unable  to  stop  them  until  they  overthrew  him  at  the  Batumene 
gate  of  the  Capitol.  (")     The  Veientes  now  saw  that  it  was  the 


OTQariiaruca  Kal  roitc  wokkfiovc  AyaXwKOfdvav  stro(fi<rav ;  y.  22.  Dionysius  here 
speaks  of  the  taxes  of  the  poor  as  if  they  had  been  uniform  under  the 
kings:  whereas,  according  to  his  own  representation,  a  new  and  equitable 
system  of  taxation  was  introduced  by  Servius,  which  was  replaced  by  an 
unjust  and  oppressive  poll-tax  of  ten  drachmas,  by  Tarquin  II. ;  see,  iv.  43. 
Livy  makes  a  similar  antithesis  between  the  rei;al  and  consular  periods : 
'  Itaque  hsec  indulgentia  patrum,  aspens  postmodum  rebus  in  obsidione  ac 
fame,  adeo  concordem  civitatem  tenuit,  ut  regium  nomen  non  summi 
magis  quam  infimi  horrerent;' ji.  9.  This  account  implies  that  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Republic,  it  was  found  expedient  to  resort  to  extraor- 
dinary measures  of  financial  rehef,  in  order  to  attach  the  poorer  class  of 
citizens  to  the  new  state  of  things.  This,  again,  does  not  agree  with  Livy 's 
account  of  the  detestation  with  which  the  reign  of  Tarquin  had  been 
re^rarded.  '  Qusb  libertas  ut  Isetior  esset,  proximi  regis  superbia  fecerat;' 
ii.  1.  The  present  measure  of  relief  appears  to  have  been  converted  by 
other  writers  into  one  of  the  Valerian  laws,  and  to  have  been  related  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  war  with  Porsena :  see  Plut.  Publ.  11,  where  the 
effect  of  the  exemption  of  the  poor  from  property  tax  is  stated  to  be 
that  it  made  them  more  industrious — not  that  it  made  them  better  affected 
to  the  consular  government,  and  more  hostile  to  Tarquin.  See  above, 
p.  12,  n.  41. 

(54)  Among  a  long  list  of  prodigies  in  Livy,  xxi.  62,  it  is  mentioned 
that  at  Csere,  '  sortes  ext«nuat£e,'  ana  a^ain  in  xxii.  1,  at  Falerii,  'sortes 
sua  sponte  attenuatee.'  These  two  prodigies,  both  at  Etruscan  towns,  were 
the  converse  of  the  prodigy  of  the  clay  chariot ;  they  were  unlucky, 
as  they  consisted  in  the  shrinking  of  the  sacred  lots.  See  above, 
vol.  i.  p.  162,  n.  101. 

(55)  Yeii  is  distant  from  Eome  from  t«n  to  twelve  miles.  See  Gell's 
Topography  of  Eome,  ed.  Bunbury,  p.  440.  It  is  moreover,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  then  only  crossed  by  one  wooden 
bridge.  The  story  of  the  charioteer  being  run  away  with  to  the  Capitol 
must  therefore  be  fabulous.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Batumene 
gate  of  the  Capitol  was  the  gate  most  distant  from  Yeii.  Nardini,  Anitligi 
Sella  carta  de'  dintoml  di  Boma  (ed.  2),  vol.  iii.  p.  428. 
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will  of  Jupiter  that  the  fictile  chariot  should  go  to  Rome,  and 
they  delivered  their  work,  with  its  accompanying  good  pro- 
gnostic, to  the  enemies  of  Tarquin.(^*) 

Next  follows  the  exploit  of  Mucius,  who  went  as  a  volunteer, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  to  attempt  the  assassination 
of  Poisena,  and  slew  the  king's  secretary  by  mistake  for  the  king 
himself.  As  the  story  is  told  by  Livy,  Mucins,  upon  being 
brought  before  the  royal  tribunal,  announced  rthat  he  was  only 
one  of  300  noble  Roman  youths,  who  had  sworn  to.take  away  the 
king's  life,  and  that  the  lot  had  fallen  on  him  firsts  but  that  the 
others  would  follow.  On  being  threatened  with  torture  or  death 
by  fire,  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  a  burning  altar,  and  held  it 
in  the  flames  without  shrinking ;  from  which  circumstance  he 
acquired  the  name  of  SoaBvola,  the  '  lefthanded.'(^^  Ponena  was 
so  terrified  at  the  hardihood  of  the  Roman,  and  the  prospect  of 
his  own  danger,  that  he  dismissed  Mucins,  and  sent  ambassadors 
to  treat  with  Rome.(^^  The  account  of  this  transaction  given 
by  Plutarch  is  similar;  he  states,  however,  that  Porsena  was 
induced  to  treat,  rather  by  his  admiration  of  the  courage  of  the 
Romans,   than  by  his  fear  of  the  300  conspirators.  (^•)     The 

(56)  Flut.  Pabl.  13.  The  augury  of  fhe  olay  chariot  swelling  in  the 
fornace  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  Sf.  H.  xxviii.  4.  The  clay  chariot  on  the 
top  of  the  Capitoline  temple  is  also  mentioned  by  him,  xxxy.  46.  The  same 
story  is  told  by  Festns,  in  Eatumenna  porta,  p.  274,  but  with  this  variation, 
that  when  the  Veientine  charioteer  is  overturned  near  the  Capitol,  the 
fictile  chariot  is  supposed  to  be  already  on  the  top  of  the  temple  01  Jupiter, 
having  been  previously  recovered  in  war.  A  dufferent  story  is  given  by 
Solinus.  Excusso  auri^,  quem  Kutumannam  nominabant,  relicto  oertamine 
ad  Capitolium  quadriga  prosiluit,  nee  ante  substitit,  quamlibet  obviis 
oocaTsibus  impeoita,  quam  Tarpeium  Jovem  tein&  dextratione  lustraret; 
c.  46. 

(57)  AthenodoruB,  in  his  work  addressed  to  Octavia  the  sister  of 
Augustus  Ciesar,  gave  to  Mucius  the  name  of  Opsigonus ;  Plat.  Publ.  17. 
Concerning  this  Athenodorus,  see  Smith's  Diet,  in  v.  He  is  called 
Cains  Mucius  Cordus  by  Dion.  Hal.  v.  26,  Zonaras,  vii.  12,  and  Script,  de 
Vir.  HI.  12. 

(58)  Livy,  ii.  12,  13.  Compare  Script,  de  Vir.  HI.  ib.  The  assassina- 
tion of  an  enemy  in  the  manner  attempted  bv  Mucius  is  justified  by 
Grotius  de  J.  B.  et  P.  iii.  4,  §  18,  and  by  Puffendorf,  viil.  6,  §  16. 

(59)  Publ.  17.  Zonaras,  vii.  12,  gives  the  same  story,  and  attributes 
the  negotiation  of  Porsena  to  fear.  It  is  likewise  told  in  Polysn.  viii.  8, 
where  uie  same  motive  is  assigned.  The  exploit  of  Mucius  is  mentioned 
by  Cie.  pro  Sext.  21. 

VOL.  n.  C 
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version  adopted  by  Dionysius  is  different.  He  omits  altogether 
the  characteristic  incident  of  the  hand  thrust  into  the  fire-* 
doubtless  as  being  improbable;  and  although,  like  Livy,  he 
describes  Porsena  as  negotiating  from  fear,  yet  he  throws  in  the 
additional  motive  of  the  loss  of  a  plundering  party,  cut  off  by  a 
Boman  ambush,  which  Livy  does  not  connect  with  this  event  (^ 
He  likewise  says  that  the  authorities  differ  on  the  point,  whether 
Mucius  was  immediately  sent  back  by  Porsena^  or  was  detained 
as  a  hostage  in  the  Etruscan  camp.(^^) 

The  ambassadors  sent  by  Porsena  to  Borne  offer  peace  on 
three  conditions  : — 1  The  restitution  of  the  property  of  Tarquin. 
2  The  cession  to  the  Veientes  of  the  territory  north  of  the 
Tiber,  called  Septem  pagi,  which  had  been  taken  from  them  by 
the  Ilomana(^  3  The  delivery  of  hostages  from  the  principal 
families.(^  The  Romans  reject  the  first,  but  comply  with  the  last 
two  of  these  conditions ;  and  the  hostages  are  accordingly  given 
up.(^)    Dionysius  says  that  the  Bomans  accompanied  the  rejection 


(6o)  V.  27 — 31.  The  number  three  hundred  is  mentioned  W  DionysiuB, 
as  well  as  by  Livy,  Plutarch,  Zonaras,  the  writer  de  Vir.  lU.  and 
Polysenus.  lliis  threat  of  Mucins  is  conceived  as  a  stratagem :  leaivorarov 
Mv/ifiOti^  6  Movctoc  iwdrriQ  rp6irov,  says  Dionysius ;  c.  29.  crcpov  rpoirov 
loo^itraTo  t6v  IxO^v^  Zonaras :  terrorem  geminat  dole,  Florus.  Livy 
describes  the  Eoman  ambush,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Tiber;  but  does 
not  connect  it  with  the  exploit  of  Mucius,  ii.  11.  Plutarch  converts  it 
into  a  battle  with  a  separate  army,  in  which  Valerius  kills  5000  Etruscans; 
Publ.  17. 

(6i)  V.  31.  Dionysius  prefers  the  latter  account:  roi  ra-j^  Slv  tirj  rovr' 
AXtiBiiTTtpov,  Plutarch  likewise  says  that  there  are  various  versions  of  the 
adventure  of  Mucius:  rb  ik  vipl  Moviccov  Jpijrai /liv  vvb  iroXXwv  icai  iiafopiac' 
Xncrkov  ik  i  n&Kiara  wiirrtvtTai.  Kai  ruiiv;  Public.  17.  The  deed  of  Mucius 
was  considered  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  salvation  of  Home  from  Porsena : 
euTrntrdrtft  iSKavTL  ytyovkvcu  r^c  KaraKvonaQ  rov  iroXifiov  j  Dion.  c.  35.  Paulus 
Diaconus  likewise  sa^rs,  in  his  abridgment  of  Festus  :  *  Mucia  prata  trans 
Tiberim,  dicta  a  Mucio,  cui  a  populo  data  fuerant  pro  eo,  quod Torsenam, 
Etrusoorum  regem,  su&  constantly  ab  urbe  dimovit ;'  p.  144. 

(62)  This  territory  is  stated  to  have  been  ceded  by  the  Veientes  to 
Bomulus ;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  52. 

(63)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  31;  Livy,  ii.  13 ;  Plut.  Publ.  18. 

(64)  Plutarch  says  that  the  hostages  were  twenty  in  number,  ten 
youths  and  ten  virgins,  all  patricians.  Livy  afterwards  represents  Pontius 
the  Samnite  as  reproaching  the  Romans  with  their  breach  of  faith  re- 
specting these  hostages:  'Obsidee  Porsenie  dedistis:  furto  eos  subdux- 
istis ;'  IX.  11. 
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of  the  first  condition  with  an  oflfer  that  Porsena  should  arbitrate 
between  them  and  Tarquia  While  this  arbitration  is  pending, 
Cloelia  and  the  other  virgins,  who  were  among  the  Roman  hos- 
tages, escape  from  their  guards,  swim  across  the  Tiber,  and  fly  to 
Rome.  Valerius,  considering  this  act  a  violation  of  the  treaty, 
brings  them  back  to  Porsena ;  but  the  Tarquins  lie  in  ambush 
for  them  on  their  way,  and  try  to  seize  them  as  security  for  their 
property.  This  attempt  however  fails ;  and  Porsena,  indignant 
at  the  treachery  of  the  Tarquins,  breaks  off  his  connexion  with 
them,  restores  all  the  hostages  to  the  Romans,  declaring  that 
the  faith  of  Rome  is  better  than  all  such  guarantees,  and  presents 
Cloelia  with  a  richly-caparisoned  war-horse.  He  likewise  libe- 
rates all  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  (contrary  to 
the  Etruscan  usage)  he  leaves  all  the  constructions  ia  his  camp 
uninjured,  to  become  the  public  property  of  the  Romans. 

The  Roman  Senate,  in  token  of  their  goodwill,  send  Porsena 
an  ivory  throne,  a  sceptre,  a  golden  crown,  and  a  triumphal 
dress,  such  as  was  worn  by  the  kings.  To  Mucins  they  make  a 
grant  of  land  on  the  same  terms  as  to  Codes,  which  in  the  time 
of  Dionysius  still  bore  the  name  of  Muda  prata,(^^)  A  statue 
in  honour  of  Cloelia  was  erected  near  the  Via  Sacra,  by  the 
parents  of  the  other  virgina(**) 


(65)  The  Mncia  prata  are  also  mentioned  by  Livy,  Script,  de  Yir. 
111.  12,  and  Festus,  p.  144.    Compare  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  656. 

(66)  y.  32-5.  Plutarch's  account  is  similar;  Publ.  18-9;  Polyeen. 
viii.  31,  like  Dionysius,  represents  all  the  hostages  as  being  voluntarily 
restored.  The  statue  of  Cloelia  on  the  Yia  Sacra  was  equestrian ; 
Livy,  ii.  13 ;  Plut.  ib.  19 ;  Plin.  N,  H.  xxxiv.  13  ;  Script,  de  Vir.  HI.  13  ; 
and  it  was  to  explain  her  eauestrian  statue  that  the  story  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  and  adopted  by  Florus,  i.  10,  and  the  writer  ae  Vir.  III.  was 
invented  of  her  having  swum  across  the  Tiber  on  horseback.  The  gift  of 
the  horse  in  Dionysius,  Polysen.  viii.  31,  and  Dio  Cass.  ziv.  has  the  same 
object.  The  statement  in  Dionysius,  as  to  the  donors  of  the  statue,  is 
doubtless  borrowed  from  Piso,  whose  testimony  is  cited  bjr  Pliny :  *  Cloeliaa 
Piso  tradit  ab  his  positam,  qui  una  obsides  fuerant,  redditis  a  f  orsenna  in 
honorem  ejus ;'  ib.  According  to  Plutarch,  some  said  that  the  equestrian 
statue  in  question  represented  Valeria,  not  Cloelia.  Again,  Annius  Feoialis 
reported  that  the  equestrian  statue  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  was 
of  Valeria,  the  daugnter  of  Publicola,  and  that  she  alone  escaped,  and  swam 
across  the  Tiber,  when  the  other  hostages,  who  were  sent  to  Porsena, 
were  treacherously  slain  by  Tarquin;  Plin.  ib.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  confusion  in  antiquity  as  to  the  identity  of  the  statue  of  Cloelia;, 

c2 
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Livy  knows  nothing  of  the  arbitration  of  Porsena,  and  repre- 
sents Clcelia  alone  as  restored ;  she  is  permitted  to  select  a  portion 
of  the  hostages  for  liberation,  and  her  choice  feJls  on  the  boys,  as 
most  liable  to  maltreatment  from  the  Etmscana  The  rest  of  the 
male  hostages  remain,  according  to  him,  with  Porsena,  and  are 
not  restored  till  the  following  year.(^^)  Another  obscure  story 
speaks  of  all  the  hostages  except  Valeria,  the  consul's  daughter, 
having  been  treacherously  put  to  death  by  Tarquin.(^ 

The  generosity  of  Porsena  in  leaving  the  buildings  in  his 
camp  to  become  the  property  of  the  Romans,  is  intended  by 
Dionysius  to  serve  as  an  explanation  of  a  singular  custom  which 
«till  prevailed  at  Soman  auctions  in  his  time,  of  making  a 
fictitious  sale  of  the  goods  of  Porsena.  This  custom  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Livy,  who  accounts  for  it  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  from  his  expressions,  it  is  evident  that  the  explan- 
ation was  conjectural,  and  that  nothing  certain  was  known  on 
the  8ubject(***) 

When  Porsena  has  withdrawn  his  army  from  Rome,  his  son 
Aruns,  with  a  portion  of  the  forces,  crosses  the  Tiber,  and  besieges 
Aricia,  intending  to  establish  a  separate  kingdom  for  himself. 
The  Aricines  are  defended  by  succours  from  Antium,  Tusculum, 
and  Cum® ;  and  the  Cuman  troops,  under  Aristodemus  Malacus, 
defeat  the  Tuscans,  and  kill  Aruna  The  fugitives  escape  to  the 
Roman  territory,  where  they  are  hospitably  received,  so  that 


Dionysius,  v.  85,  sajs  that  it  no  longer  existed  in  his  time ;  but  Plutarch, 
Serv.  ad  -3En.  viii.  646,  and  Myth.  Lat.  i.  74,  ed.  Bode,  speak  of  it  as  still 
extant.  See  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  112.  Servius,  ib.,  states  that  Porsena, 
admirins  the  courage  of  Cloeha,  wrote  to  the  Senate  to  suggest  that  some 
manly  honour  should  he  assigned  her — ^ii^  consequence  of  which  they 
erected  an  equestrian  statue  of  ner. 

(67)  ii.  13,  16.  The  account  of  Sereins,  Mi\.  yiii.  646,  is  similar;  only 
Cloelia  escapes  alone,  and  when  she  is  restored,  she  asks  Porsena  for  the 
liberation  of  the  other  virgins.  This  is  a  yariation  of  Liyy's  version.  The 
writer  de  Vir.  111.  13,  mentions  both  the  boys  and  the  virgins,  and 
combines  both  variations. 

(68)  Plin.  ubi  sup. 

(69)  Livy,  ii.  14.  Plutarch  gives  the  same  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
custom  ;  he  limits  it  to  the  sale  of  ineblie  property :  and  says  that  Porsena 
left  much  com  and  money  behina  him  ror  the  itomans ;  in  gratitude  for 
which,  Ihey  recorded  his  name  at  all  sales  by  auction.  He  states  that  it 
eontinuedm  his  tone;  Publ.J9. 
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many  of  thomiBmain  there  as  permanent  inhabitants,  and  form 
a  colony  in  a  street  of  Borne,  which  thence  obtains  the  appella^ 
tion  of  Viovs  Tvscua.  In  return  for  this  benefit^  JPorsena 
restored  to  the  Romans  the  district  of  Septem  pagiy  which  they 
had  recently  ceded  Tarquin  found  an  asylum  with  his  son-in-^ 
law^  Mamilius  Octavius,  at  Tusculum  ;(^^)  and  the  interference 
of  Porsena  with  Roman  affairs^  on  behalf  of  the  Tarquinian 
fiimily.katauend. 

§  6  The  next  evenk  after  the  departure  of  Foisena  is  a 
Sabine  war,  which  ia  minutely  described  by  Dionysiua,  bufr 
which  Livy  despatches  in  a  few  lines.  The  ^bines  L  e^oou- 
raged  by  the  weakness  of  the  Romans  to  attack  them  ;(^^)  but 
in  the  second  year,  a  distinguished  Sabine  citizen,  named  Attus 
CQausoSy  removes  to  Rome  on  account  of  civil  discord,  with  a 
large  body  of  foUowera  His  accession  was  of  so  much  import-* 
ance  to  the  Romans,  that  they  made  him  a  patrician,  gave  the 
rights  of  citizenship  to  his  companions,  and  assigned  them  a 
district  beyond  the  Anio,  which  became  the  Claudian  tribe, 
He  himself  assumed  the  Roman  names  of  AppLus  Claudius, 
and  was  the  progenitor  of  the  celebrated  Claudian  house.(^^) 


(70)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  36-6 ;  vii.  5-7 ;  Livy,  ii.  14-5.  The  two  accounts 
do  not  exactly  agree.  The  expedition  of  Aristodemus  Malacus  to  Aricia, 
is  described  in  detail  by  Dionysins  in  the  7th  book,  and  is  represented  as 
the  means  by  which  he  made  himself  despot.  Eutropius,  i.  1 1,  seems  to 
consider  Tusculum  as  the  last  asylum  of  Tarquin :  '  Tertio  anno  post  reges 
exactos  Tarquinius,  cum  suscipi  non  posset  in  regnum,  neque  ei  Porsena, 
qui  pacem  com  Bomanis  fecerat,  auxilium  praestaret,  Tusculum  se  contulit, 
qu8B  civitas  non  longe  ab  urbe  est,  atque  ibi  per  quatuordecim  annos 
privatus  cum  uxore  oonsenuit.'  Another  origin  for  the  Tuscui  meus  was 
found  in  the  Etruscans  who  came  to  £ome  with  Caeles  Vibenna  tmder  the 
kings :  see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  508,  n.  10:^3.  Festus,  p.  355,  seems  to  have 
stated  both  origins ;  Paulus  Diaconus,  in  his  abridgment  of  Festus,  p.  354, 
only  repeats  tl^  later  origin.    Compare  Becker,  v^.  i.  p.  488. 

(71)  Aooording  to  Dionysius,  they  were  stimulated  to  the  war  by 
SextuB  Tar^uiu,  who  argued  that  the  former  treaty  between  the  Sabinee 
and  Tarquin,  was  personal  as  regarded  the  latter,  and  not  with  the 
nation ;  v.  40. 

(73)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  37—47,  49 ;  Livy,  ii.  16 ;  Plutarch,  Publ.  20-2 ; 
Zon.  viL  13.  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  agree  in  statins  that  Clausus  brousht 
5000  heads  of  families  with  him.  Plutarch  says  that  he  received  twenty-nve 
plethra  of  land,  and  each  of  his  followers  two  plethra.  The  derivation  of 
the  Claudian  gens  from  Attus  Clausus  the  Sabine,  was  recognised  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius :  see  Tacit.  Ann.  sit  24.    Compare  xii.  25 : 
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With  this  new  strength,  the  Romans  defeated  the  Sabines,  and 
began  to  recover  their  confidence  after  their  late  humiliation. 
In  one  action,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  slain  1 3,000  Sabines, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  on  their  sida('^)  Sextus  Tar- 
quin  is  reported  as  active  in  stimulating  the  Sabines ;  and  after* 
a  temporary  success,  the  Sabines  send  an  insolent  embassy  to 
Rome,  calling  on  the  Romans  to  restore  Tarquia  To  this  war 
is  referred  the  gift  to  M.  Valerius,  brother  of  Publicola,  of  a  house 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  which,  as  a  special  privilege,  was  permitted 
to  have  doors  opening  outwards.  The  house  was  still  shown 
in  the  time  of  Dionysius-C*)  The  ovation,  or  minor  triumph, 
is  also  stated  to  have  had  its  origin  in  this  war,  and  to  have  been 
decreed  to  the  consul,  P.  Postumius  Tubertus,  in  order  to  mark 
his  unworthiness  of  the  full  trium{)h,  in  consequence  of  a  previous 
reverse  which  the  army  under  his  command  had  sustained.  (7**) 

§  7  The  death  of  Valerius  Publicola  now  takes  place.  He 
received  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral,  and,  like  Brutus,  he 
was  mourned  by  the  matrons  for  a  year.(7^  By  a  special  vote 
of  the  citizens,  a  privilege  of  burial  in  Velia  was  given  to 
him  and  his  descendants,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the 


Ap^ian,  Hist.  Rom.  i.  11,  gives  a  similar  account.  He  says  that  Tarquin 
instigated  the  Sahines  to  attack  the  EoroaDS;  that  Claudius  having  in 
Tain  attempted  to  prevent  his  countrymen  from  breaking  the  treaty  with 
the  Eomans,  removed  to  Some  with  5000  kinsmen  and  friends  and  slaves, 
was  received  into  the  Senate,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  tribe. 

(73)  Plut.  Publ.  20;  Zonaras,  vii.  13.  The  destruction  of  13,000 
Sabines  is  also  mentioned  by  Dionysius,  on  two  occasions  in  this  war, 
V.  42,  and  49.  In  the  former  battle,  the  prisoners  are  4200,  in  the  latter, 
a  little  less  than  4000. 

(74)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  39 ;  Plut.  Publ.  20. 

(75)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  47.  Licinius  Macer  was  the  authori^  for  this  state- 
ment respecting  the  origin  of  the  ovation ;  see  Krause,  p.  24,2.  Dionysius 
conceives  the  Latin  word  ovatio  to  have  been  distorted  from  the  Greek 
tifd(rTr/;  which  he  connects  with  tvaa'fi6£  and  €vd(o».  Compare  Festus, 
p.  195,  who  derives  the  word  from  the  interjection,  O.  The  sacrifice  of 
a  sheep  (ovis)  is  doubtless  the  true  origin  of  the  word.  The  trium^ 
of  Postumius  Tubertus  over  the  Sabines  is  likewise  stated  by  Pliny,  N.  H. 
XV.  38,  to  have  been  the  first  ovation,  but  the  reason  for  this  minor  triumph 
assigned  by  him,  is  different  from  that  assigned  by  Dionysius :  '  quoniam 
rem  leviter  sine  cruore  gesserat.' 

(76)  Dion.  Hal.  V.  48;  Livy,  ii.  16,  18;  Plut.  Publ.  23;  Scriptor  de 
Vir,  111.  0. 15. 
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Boinans,  that  all  bodies  should  be  buried  without  the  city. 
In  later  times,  the  privilege  was  asserted  on  tlie  death  of  any 
member  of  the  Valerian  family,  but  was  not  exercised. (^^ 

§  8  At  this  point  the  narratives  of  Dionysius  and  Livy 
diverge  so  widely  asunder,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  names  of 
the  consuls,  it  could  not  be  suspected  that  they  referred  to  the 
same  year.  Dionysius  describes  the  exertions  made  by  Sextus 
Tarquin  and  Oct  Mamilius  for  rousing  the  Latin  towns.  A 
federal  assembly  is  held  at  Ferentinum,  which  is  attended  by 
M.  Valerius.  The  Roman  envoy  appeals  to  the  subsisting  treaty 
with  Rome,(^^  and  endeavours  to  dissuade  the  Latin  deputies 
from  the  war;  but  in  vain.  The  preparations,  however,  are 
delayed ;  and  the  Tarquins  attempt  to  promote  their  cause  by 
fomenting  internal  discord.  They  send  secret  agents  to  Rome 
with  money,  to  corrupt  the  citizens;  the  same  means  are  likewise 
used  to  gain  over  some  of  the  slaves,  whose  minds  were  in  a  vin- 
dictive state,  on  account  of  the  severities  which  had  been  exer- 
cised against  their  order,  in  a  servile  conspiracy  of  the  preceding 
year.(^*)  By  these  means  a  formidable  conspiracy  is  organized ; 
but  it  is  denoimced  to  the  consul  by  two  brothers  of  Lauren- 
tum,(*')  who  are  privy  to  the  plot,  and  who  have  been  terrified 
by  visions  warning  them  to  withdraw  from  the  enterprise.  With 
the  aid  of  this  information,  the  consuls  take  measures  for  en- 
trapping and  seizing  the  conspirators,  and  they  are  put  to  death 
by  a  legal  decree  of  the  Senate  and  the  people.  Proper  expiatory 
ceremonies  are  afterwards  performed,  in  order  to  purify  the  city 
from  the  eflfiision  of  civil  blood.  (®^)     A  detailed  account  is  like- 


(77)  Hut.  ib.  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  23.    See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

(78)  This  muBt  refer  to  the  treaty  made  in  the  time  of  Tarquin :  Dion. 
Hal.  iv.  48-9 ;  Livy,  i.  52. 

(79)  This  is  described  in  Dion.  Hal.  y.  51.  The  slaves  whose  names 
were  reported  to  the  consuls,  are  stated  to  have  been  all  crucified. 

(80)  Their  name,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Dionysius,  is  Tarquinius, 
V.  54---57.  Dionysius  considers  these  visions  as  having  been  sent  by  the 
gods,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  Bome.  v  ^  ^^  vavTl  xaipif 
owZovffa  Tt^  voXiVj  Kal  fiixP^  ^^^  '^^^'  ^A^  XP^^^^  napafikvovaa  Biia  jrpovoia, 
^iiKoXwl/tv  aifT&v  rd  fiovXtvfiara  ;  C.  54. 

(8 1)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  50—67. 
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wise  given  by  the  same  historian  of  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Fidense,  and  of  its  subsequent  treatment(^)  Sextus  Tarquinius 
is  also  reported  to  have  made,  at  the  same  time,  an  unsucoessful 
attack  with  a  Latin  force  upon  Signia,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
Romans.  (^^)  Of  all  this  nothing  appears  in  Livy,  except  that 
he  mentions  the  bare  fact  of  FidensB  being  be8i^ed.(^)  By 
way  of  compensation,  however,  he  relates  otiier  events,  to 
which  there  is  no  allusion  in  Dionysius.  These  are,  a  war  with 
the  Aurunci,  and  the  siege  and  capture  of  Pometia ;  as  to  die 
latter  of  which  many  details  are  given.(^) 

§  9  Dionysius  proceeds  to  narrate  the  occurrences  which 
lead  to  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  to  the  battle  on  Lake 
Begillua  Another  federal  assembly  of  the  Latin  towns  is  held, 
which,  at  the  instigation  of  Sextus  Tarquin  and  Mamilius,  agrees 
to  make  war  upon  Rome.  In  the  meantime,  Latin  envoys  are 
sent  to  the  Senate,  to  complain  of  the  assistance  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  Etruscans,  the  enemies  of  Aricia»  They  call  upon 
the  Romans  to  justify  themselves  before  the  federal  assembly ; 
and  annoimce  that  if  this  demand  is  refused,  the  alternative  is 
war.  The  Romans  refuse  all  redress,  and  accept  the  alternative. 
Having  made  this  decision,  the  Romans  send  round  to  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  to  obtain  assistance;  but  receiva  only  hostile  or 
evasive  answera  The  poorer  class  of  citizens  likewise  refuse  to 
serve,  unless  they  obtain  relief  from  their  debts.  The  moderate 
party,  represented  by  M.  Valerius,  son  of  Publicola>  advise  the 
adoption  of  this  measure :  in  his  speech  to  the  Senate,  he  cites 
the  Seisachtheia  of  Solon,  and  also  the  concessions  recently  made 
to  Porsena^  as  examples  to  be  followed.  Appius  Claudius,  the 
newly-appointed  senator,  maintains  the  opposite  view,  and  several 
intermediate  opinions  are  expressed.    The  Senate  adopt  a  com- 


(82)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  62 ;  58--60. 

(83)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  68.  (84)  ii.  1^. 

(85)  See  Livy,  ii.  16-7.  Crerier  remarks :  •  Qudb  de  Pometi&  vi  captft 
et  dirutlk  narrat  noc  loco  LiTius,  eadem  fere  Dionysius  de  Camerift  veteris 
Latii  urbe:  de  bello  cum  Auruncis  omnino  silet.  Fatendum  est  veterum 
illorum  temporum  historiam  densis  tenebris  involutam  esse.'  The  account 
of  the  capture  of  Cameria  is  in  Dion.  Hal.  v.  49. 
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promise:  ihey  agree  to  suspend  the  enfbrcement  of  all  debts  and 
judgments,  and  to  close  the  civil  courts,  until  the  termination  of 
the  war.(^  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Senate  decide  to  place 
the  consular  functions  in  abeyance,  and  to  create  a  dictator,  with 
absolute  power,^  for  six  months.  Their  motive  for  this  measure 
is  represented  as  being  the  war  with  the  Latins  and  the  Tar* 
quinian  party,  combined  with  the  existence  of  the  Valerian  law, 
which  gave  an  appeal  against  the  consul,  and  prevented  him* 
from  enforcing  the  enlistment  of  the  citizens.  Like  the  arrange-* 
ment  of  the  centuries  in  the  Servian  constitution,  the  office  o£ 
dictator  is  described  as  a  trick  to  evade  the  Valerian  law.  The: 
ikst  decree  of  the  Senate  is,  that  a  dictator  is  to  be  nominated 
for  six  months,  by  their  own  body,  and  confirmed  by  the  vote  of 
the  peopla  This  decree  is  sanctioned  by  the  popular  assembly, 
who  vote  in  ignorance  of  its  real  effect;  and  they  even  leave  the 
final  choice  of  the  dicdebtor  to  the  Senate,  without  reserving  to 
themselves  any  voice  in  his  election.  The  Senate  desire  the. 
i^pointment  of  T.  Larcius,  one  of  the  consuli^  as  being  the 
person  best  fitted: to  the  emergency;  but  in  order  that  they  may: 
not  wound  the  feelings  of  his  colleague,  Q.  CloBlius,.they  pass  » 
decree  that  one  consul  shall  appoint  the  other  to  be  dictator. 
By  this  contrivance,  the  honour  is  in  some  measure  divided 
between  them;  the  one  consul  having  the  power  of  appointment, 
and  the  other  receiving  the  office.  Each  consul  thereupon  names 
his  colleague,  and  a  contest  of  disinterested  modesty  takes 
place,  which  is  at  length  terminated  by  Cloelius  declaring  his 


(86)  ConcenuDg  the  removal  of  this  suspension,  see  Dion.  Hal.  vL  22» 
Dionysios,  v.  69,  deiscribes  slavery  as  the  consequence  of  insolvency :  one 
proposal,  he  says,  was  to  give  the  creditors  the  bodies  of  captives  in 
excnange  for  their  insolvent  debtors.  In  v.  53,  he  says  that  the  creditors 
put  their  debtors  in  bonds,  and  treated  them,  like  purchased  slaves, 
see  below,  §  15, 18.. 

(87)  Dionysius  calls  it  an  iwrifpawvc  a^xA '»  ^'  ^^'  The  power  of  titie 
dictator  was  greater  than  that  of  the  kings;  v.  71.  Suidas,  in  v.  ^cjcrara»p, 
describes  the  dictator  as  vKtpix***^  /Uv  r^c  rihf  Wdruv  dgxrid  roic  Bk  PatriKivei 
irpo(r^if>Mrraroc'  dwrnvOwov  re  ydp  r&v  oXwv  clyc  vd  KparoQ^  icai  ieorvpawov 
Iv  Tif  Ka9£<miK6ri  xfi&vt^  n}y  ikovviav^  The  £>ilowin^  sentenccj  which 
compares  the  dictatorehip  with  the  imperial  power  of  Julius  and  Augustus 
C^Bsar,  agrees  with  Eutropius ;  i.  12« 
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colleague  dictator,  and  by  Larcius  acquiescing  in  the  nomi- 
nation. (®®) 

Thus,  according  to  Dionysius,  was  the  first  dictator  appointed. 
The  name  of  the  office  was,  he  thinks,  derived  either  firom  edicta, 
the  Roman  name  for  the  ordinances  of  magistrates,  or  from 
dictua,  because  the  dictator  was,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
named  by  one  person.  The  office  itself  he  believes  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Greek  ^symnetes,  whose  office  is  described  by 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  to  have  been  an  elective  despotism.(^*) 
Licinius  Macer,  however,  considered  the  dictatorship  to  have  been 
imitated  from  Alba,  the  metropolis  of  Rome ;  where,  after  the 
deaths  of  Amulius  and  Numitor,  and  the  failure  of  the  ^royal 
line,  annual  officers,  with  the  powers  of  a  king,  were  elected 
under  this  name.C^) 

As  soon  as  Larcius  has  entered  upon  his  office  of  dictator,  he 
appoints  Spurius  Cassius  master  of  the  horse ;  a  custom  which, 
says  Dionysius,  was  retained  up  to  his  own  tima  He  likewise 
restored  the  regal  practice,  abolished  by  Valerius,  of  carrying 
the  axes  in  the  fasces  of  the  lictors  within  the  city^^)  He  more- 
over enforced  the  census,  according  to  the  laws  of  king  Servius, 


(88)  Dion.  Hal.  y.  70-2.  The  imafj^aiy  contest  between  the  two 
consuls  in  Dionysius  may  be  compared  with  the  real  contest  between 
Constantine  and  l^icolas,  for  the  succession  to  the  Kussian  throne,  upon 
the  death  of  their  father,  the  Emperor  Alexander.  See  Alison's  History 
of  Europe  since  1815,  vol.  ii.  c.  8. 

(89)  See  Aristot.  Pol.  iii.  14,  where  it  is  called  alpeiij  Tvpawls,  and 
Theophrast.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  y.  73.  Dionysius  applies  the  same  term  to 
the  Koman  dictatorship :  ?(m  yofi  alpcr^  rvpawls  if  oiKranopia,  ib. 

(90)  Dion.  Hal.  y.  74. 

(91)  Appian,  B.C.  i.  100,  states  that  Sylla  was  dictator  oyer  the  consuls, 
and  that  twenty-four  fasces  were  carried  before  him,  as  before  the  ancient 
kings.  Liyy  makes  the  same  statement  respecting  Sylla,  but  says  nothing 
as  to  the  practice  of  the  kings.  '  SuUa,  dictator  factus,  quod  nemo  unquam 
fecerat,  cum  fascibus  yiginti  quatuor  processit;*  Epit.  89.  Elsewhere, 
Appian  gives  a  different  account  of  the  number  of  fasces  carried  before  the 
kings.  '  The  Komans  (he  says)  call  the  pnetors  i$airt\€K€is,  because  they 
have  half  the  digni^  of  consuls,  who,  like  the  ancient  kings,  had  twelve 
fasces  with  axes ;'  oyr.  15.  As  there  was  no  authentic  account  of  the 
practice  in  the  regal  period,  it  was  as  easy  to  guess  that  twenty -four  fasces, 
as  that  twelye  fasces,  were  carried  before  the  King.  Dion.  Hal.  x.  59,  says 
that  the  second  decemvirs  went  about,  each  preceded  by  twelve  lictors 
with  the  axe  in  the  fasces,  like  the  kings.  Liyy,  ii.  18,  speaks  of  the  axes 
being  carried  before  the  first  dictator  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  his  office. 
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and  called  out  the  fighting  men  in  four  classes.  Having  made 
these  vigorous  preparations  for  war,  he  took  the  field  with  three 
armies,  and  at  the  same  time  used  means,  by  private  envoys,  for 
mitigating  the  hostility  of  the  Latins.  A  slight  advantage  was 
afterwards  gained  over  the  army  under  Mamilius  and  S.  Tarquin 
by  Clcelius ;  which  ended  in  a  truce  for  a  year  with  the  enemy. 
When  aflfairs  had  been  brought  to  this  posture,  Larcius  abdicated 
his  oflSce,  his  term  not  having  expired,  and  his  power  of  life  and 
death,  exile,  and  severe  punishment,  not  having  been  once  exer- 
cised. (^ 

This  detailed  account  of  the  creation  of  the  dictatorship,  and 
of  the  appointment  of  the  first  dictator,  is  given  by  Dionysius, 
as  if  it  was  as  well  ascertained  as  the  history  of  the  creation  of 
the  presidency  of  the  India  Board,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
first  president,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  He  knows 
not  only  the  causes  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  office,  but 
also  the  various  stages  of  the  proceeding,  the  debates  in  the 
Senate,  the  speeches  of  the  senators,  the  motives  of  their  policy, 
the  mutual  feelings  of  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  consuls,  and 
all  the  other  material  circumstances  of  the  transaction.  We  are 
therefore  somewhat  surprised,  on  comparing  the  account  of  Livy, 
to  find  the  transaction  represented  in  a  totally  different  light. 
livy  places  the  creation  of  the  dictatorship  three  years  earlier 
than  Dionysius ;  viz.,  in  the  year  of  Cominius  and  Larcius,  and 
not  in  the  year  of  Larcius  and  Cloelius  (601,  instead  of  498  RC). 
Cloelius  is  an  essential  character  in  the  drama  of  Dionysius :  in 
Livy's  account  he  is  altogether  wanting.  So  far  is  Livy  from 
sharing  the  quiet  confidence  of  Dionysius  in  narrating  this  event, 
that  he  describes  it  as  uncertain  in  what  year,  and  under  what 
consuls^  the  dictatorship  was  created,  or  who  first  filled  the 
office-C**)     The  most  ancient  authorities  mentioned  Larcius,  but 


(93)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  75-7.  Dionysiua,  c.  77,  reckons  400  years  from  the 
dictatorship  of  Larcius  to  the  preceding  generation :  that  is,  498—400= 
98  B.C. 

(93)  In  hac  tantoram  cxpectatione  rernm  solicits  civitate,  dictatoriB 
primum  creandi  mentio  orta:  sed  nee  quo  anno,  nee  quibus  consulibus, 
quia  ex  factione  Tarquini&  essent  (id    quoque    enim  traditur),  parum 


( 


( 
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Manius  Valerius,  the  son  of  Marcus,  was  iianred  by  some  writers^ 
The  fear  of  a  Sabine  war,  and  a  defection  of  the  Latin  cities 
under  Mamilius,  are  the  causes  asdgned  by  Livy  for  the  step:  a 
distrust  of  the  consuls,  on  account  of  their  belonging  to  the 
Tarquinian  faction,  is  likewise  mentioned  as  a  motive.  (^)  The 
Sabine  war  is  however  represented  by  him  as  the  chief  incentive 
to  the  measure.(®^)  Livy,  like  Dionysiua,  describes  the  facility 
afforded  for  compelling  the  enlistment  of  the  citizens  by  the 
absobite,  undivided,  and  inappellable  power  of  the  dictator.  The 
truce  which  Dionysius  states  to  have  been  made  with  the  Latins, 
Livy  transfers  to  the  Sabine&  Altogether,  the  two  accounts  are 
quite  disparate;  and  the  discordance  of  testimonies  reported  by 
Livy,  proves  that  the  version  of  Dionysius  rests  on  no  solid 
ground.  (®*^ 

§  10  In  the  year  of  the  armistice  between  the  Bomans^ 
and  Latins,  Dionysius  places  a  strange  story  of  an  act  of  the 
Koman  legislature,  declaring  that  in  all  cases  of  mixed  marriages 
between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  the  wife  might,  if  she  thought 
fit,  retium  to  her  father ;  taking  with  her  the  immarried  daughters, 


creditum'sit;  nee  quisprimiun  dictator  creatns  sit,  satis  oonstat;  Livj,  ii.  18. 
In  order  to  complete  the  meaning  of  this  sentence,  we  most  supply,  sed. 
nee  quo  anno  [dictator  creatus  sit]. 

Larcius  is  named  as  the  first  dictator  by  Cio.  Eep.  ii.  32 ;  Zon.  vii.  14« 
A  whoUv  difiercDt  account  of  the  first  dictatorship  of  Larcius  is  given  in 
Lydiis  de  Mag.  i.  37-8;  Festus,  in  Optima  lex,  p.  198,  states  that 
Manius  Valerius  was.  the  first  magister  populL 

(p4)  Becker,  ii.  2,  n.  151,  says  (after  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  563)  that  the 
tradition  of  a  dictator  having  been  created  because  both  consuls  belonged 
to  the  Tarquinian  faction,  '  sounds  very  natural  and  historical.'  This  may 
be  so ;  and  yet,  without  adequate  external  testimony,  we  are  not  warranted 
in  assuming  it  to  be  ta*ue. 

(95)  Sabinis  etiam  creatus  Eomse  dictator  (eo  magis  quod  propter  se 
creatum  crediderant)  metum  ineussit ;  ib.  Higher  up,  the  sense  requires 
'  Supra  belli  Laiini  (for  Sahim)  metum,*  as  has  been  already  corrected. 
Orosius  likewise  represents  the  dictatorship  as  havinff  been  created  on 
account  of  a  Sabine  war.  '  Post  hffic  Sabini  corrasis  undique  copiis,  magno 
apparatu  belli,  Bomam  contendunt;  quo  metu  constemati  Eomani 
dictatorem  creant,  oujus  auotoritas  et  potontia  consulem  proiret:  qu» 
res  in  illo  tunc  bello  plurimum  emolument!  tulit ;'  ii.  6. 

(96)  Suidas,  in  diierar<i»p,  agrees  with  Dionysius  in  stating  that  a  dictator 
was  first  appointed  on  account  of  the  alarm  created  bv  the  atteck  of  the 
Latin  cities  under  the  command  of  Mamilius  (erroneously  written  MaXXu)ff)» 
who  souifht  to  reinstate  his  kinsmen. 
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and  leaving  the  sons  with  her  former  husband.  These  marriages 
were,  he  says,  veiy  numerous,  and  the  result  was,  that  nearly  all 
the  Boman  women  in  the  Latin  cities  returned  to  their  fathers, 
while  only  two  Latin  wives  of  Roman  husbands  returned  to 
•Latium.(^  Dionyaius  does  not  explain  how  the  Roman  Senate 
was  able  to  enforce  a  decree  of  this  kind  in  the  Latin  cities, 
with  which  only  a  short  truce  existed,  and  against  which  the 
war  was  about  to  be  renewed. 

§  11  After  the  expiration  of  the  yearns  armistice,  a  great 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  was  fought  at  the 
lake  Regillus,  in  the  Tusculan  territory.(^  As  in  the  battle  at 
which  Brutus  and  Aruns  Tarquin  were  killed,  it  was  distin- 
guished by  the  personal  part  which  the  chiefs  on  each  side  took 
in  it  Like  the  heroes  in  the  Iliad,  they  appear  rather  as  com- 
batants than  as  captains.  (^)  According  to  Livy,  the  dethroned 
king  Tarquin  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Latins,  and  was  personally 
engaged  with  Postumius,  the  Roman  dictator,  by  whom  he  was 
wounded.(^^    Dionysius(^*^^)  censures  Licinius  Macer  and  Gbllius 


(97)  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  1.    Raperti  remarks  on  this  account:  *  Fortaase  hoc      \ 
figmentum  est  hominis  Grscoli  Eomanis  adulaturi.'    It  seems  however       \ 
extremely  improbable  that  any  of  the  events  which  Dionysius  relates  were 
invented  by  him.    In  assi^ing  causes,  reasons,  motives,  and  connexion,  in 
dramatizing  facts,  and  in  fabricating  sx>eeches,  he  doubtless  exercised  an 
unlimited  discretion.    Dr.  Schmitz,  art.  Dionvsius,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet.        \ 
of  Anc.  Biogr.,  remarks  that  'it  is  a  grouniuess  assertion,  which  some 
critics  have  made,  that  Dionysius  invented  facts,  and  thus  introduced 
direct  forgeries  into  history.'    See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  245,  n.  4. 

(98)  Nibby,  Analisi,  vol.  iii.  p.  9,  places  lake  Regillus  at  a  dried  crater 
called  Pantano  Secco,  four  miles  from  Frascati.  This  howeyer  is  a  mere 
conjecture.  Postumius  the  dictator  is  described  by  Dionysius  as  making  a 
long  harangue  to  his  soldiers,  which  occupies  four  chapters  ;  vi.  6 — 9. 

(99)  On  the  personal  conflicts  of  the  generals  at  Eegillus,  see  Niebuhr, 
SJBt.  vol.  i.  p.  567. 

(100)  Tarquinius  Superbus,  (juamquam  jam  eetate  et  viribus  erat  gravior, 
equum  infestus  admisit ;  livy,  li.  19. 

(ioi)  vi.  11.  He  designates  them  as  oiSkv  l^i^roc^rcc  oirt  tCv  ttKSrwv 
ovrt  Tuiv  Svvaruv,  In  0.  4,  Dionysius  mentions  that  some  writers  make  Oct. 
Mamilius,  not  the  son-in-law  of  Tarquin,  but  the  spn  of  his  son-in-law ; 
that  is,  his  grandson.  Mamilius  is  represented  as  the  son-in-law  of  Tarquin 
both  by  Dionysius  and  Livy :  see  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  45  ;  Livy  i.  49 ;  as  well  as 
by  Victor,  de  Vir.  111.  c.  16  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  what  chronological  diffi- 
culty could  have  sxiggested  the  expedient  ot  placing  him  a  generation 
lower.  The  husband  of  the  daughter  of  Tarquin  II.  might  well  oe  present 
at  the  battle  of  Eegillus,  about  flie  fifteenth  year  of  the  Bepublic. 
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for  giving  the  same  account ;  he  points  out  the  improbability  of 
a  man  aged  ninety  years  taking  part  in  such  a  conflict ;  and 
substitutes  Sextus  and  Titus,  his  two  son&  Livy  says  nothing 
of  Titus  on  this  occasion :  Sextus,  according  to  his  account,  had 
been  ahready  killed  at  Oabii,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  dethrone- 
ment (^^)  Mamilius,  the  Latin  general,  and  Titus  JSbutius,  the 
Boman  master  of  the  horse,  challenge  one  another  to  personal 
combat,  and  are  both  wounded.  Mamilius  is  at  last  killed  by 
T.  Herminius,  the  Roman  lieutenant,  who  is  himself  mortally 
wounded  while  he  is  spoiling  the  dead  body.  Marcus  Valerius, 
the  brother  of  Publicola,  likewise  falls  in  the  battle :  the  dictator 
alone,  of  the  chiefs  on  either  side,  escapes  unhurt  (^^  Titus 
Tarquin  is  described  by  Dionysius  as  wounded  early  in  the 
battle;  while  Sextus,  when  he  sees  that  the  Romans  are  vic- 
torious, seeks  death  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  From  this 
great  defeat,  the  Latins,  according  to  the  same  historian,  only 
carried  away  10,000  men  out  of  40,000  infantry  and  3000 
cavalry.  (^^) 

At  this  battle,  two  youthful  horsemen,  larger  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  mortal  men,  were  seen  by  Postumius,  leading  on  the 
Boman  cavalry,  and  driving  the  Latins  before  their  spears.     Two 


(102)  i.  60. 

(103)  Ergoetiam  proeliimi  aliquanto  auam  cetera  gravius  atque  atrocios 
fait.  Non  enim  duces  ad  regendam  modo  oonsilio  rem  adfuere,  Bed  suis- 
met  ipsis  corporibus  dimicantes,  miscuere  certamina ;  nee  quiBquam  pro- 
cemm  ferme  nao  aut  illft  ex  acie  sine  yulnere,  prsBter  dictatorem  Komanum, 
excessit ;  Livy,  ii.  19. 

(104)  See  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  2 — 12 ;  Livy,  ii.  19-20.  Different  circum- 
Btances  with  respect  to  this  battle,  and  a  different  master  of  the  horse,  are 
mentioned  by  Florus,  i.  11 :  Apud  Begilli  laeum  dimicatur  diu  marte  vario, 
donee  Postumius  ipse  dictator  signum  in  hostes  jaculatus  est  {novum  et  »n- 
signe  commentum),  ut  inde  peteretur  cursu.  Cossus  equitum  ms^ister  ex^ 
nere  frenos  imperavit  (et  hoc  novum),  auo  acrius  incurrerent.  This  battle 
therefore  furnishes  Florus  with  two  military  origins.  Frontinus,  Strateg. 
ii.  8,  §  1,  probably  with  equal  truth,  attributes  the  origin  of  the  custom  of 
throwmg  a  standard  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  in  order  to  be  recovered,  to 
Servius  Tullius,  in  a  battle  with  the  Sabines.  See  Livy,  iii.  70,  for  an  early 
mention  of  the  same  practice.  The  circumstance  of  tdcing  off  the  horses' 
bridles  in  this  battle  is  also  given  by  Victor,  de  Vir.  Llustr.  c.  16.  Plu- 
tarch, Cor.  3,  states  that  Coriolanus  first  served  in  this  battle ;  and  that  he 
distinguished  himself  by  saving  the  life  of  a  wounded  Boman,  for  which  he 
received  from  the  dictator  a  cnaplet  of  oak.  This  is  borrowed  from  the 
speech  of  Coriolanus  to  the  Soman  ambassadors,  in  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  29. 
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horsemen,  of  similar  appearance,  brought  tidings  of  the  victory 
to  Rome,  and  dismounted  at  the  spring  near  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  where  they  washed  themselves  after  the  fatigue  of  the 
day:  they  then  disappeared,  and  could  be  nowhere  found.  On 
receiving  next  day  the  despatches  of  the  dictator,  with  the 
account  of  the  battle,  the  authorities  in  the  city  perceived  that 
the  horsemen  who  had  appeared  to  Postumius,  and  those  who 
had  been  seen  in  Rome  were  both  the  visible  forma  of  the 
Dioscuri  ^  Of  this  miraculous  apparition  of  the  divine  brothers 
in  Rome,  there  are  (says  Dionysius)  many  evidences.  These  are 
the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  which  was  built  by  the  city  in  the 
forum,  the  place  where  the  gods  were  seen;  the  fountain  near  it, 
held  sacred  to  them,  and  still  called  by  their  name ;  and  costly 
sacrifices,  which  the  people  annually  celebrate,  by  the  agency  of 
the  principal  knights,  on  the  ides  of  Quintilis,  the  anniversary  of 
the  victory.  Besides  these,  there  is  after  the  sacrifice  the  procession 
of  all  those  who  receive  a  horse  from  the  public,  arranged  in  tribes 
and  centuries,  riding  in  military  array,  as  if  they  were  returning 
from  battle,  crowned  with  olive  branches,  and  habited  in  purple 
trabese.  Starting  from  a  temple  of  Mars  outside  the  city,  they 
pass  through  the  forum,  in  front  of  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  5000,  wearing  the  badges  of  honour 
received  from  the  generals  in  battle ;  they  form  a  splendid  sight, 
and  one  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  Such 
are  the  things  said  and  done  by  the  Romans,  in  relation  to  the 
alleged  appearance  of  the  Dioscuri;  and  hence  we  may  learn 
how  the  men  of  that  time  were  beloved  by  the  gods,  with  many 
other  things  of  importance.'(^^^ 


(lo^)  vi.  13.  The  appearance  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at  the  battle  is  men* 
tioned  by  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  2 :  in  nostr&  acie  Castor  et  Pollux  ex  equis 
pugnare  visi  sunt ;  and  their  appearance  both  at  the  battle  and  at  Borne,  in 
Tusc.  Disp.  i.  12.  Plutarch,  Coriol.  3,  mentions  both  appearances,  as  well 
as  the  temple  and  fountain,  and  he  states  that  the  ides  of  July  (Quintilis) 
are,  for  this  reason,  sacred  to  the  Dioscuri.  Floras,  i.  11,  says  that  Castor 
and  Pollux  appeared  on  white  horses  at  the  battle,  and  that  the  dictator 
vowed  them  a  temple.  Victor,  de  Vir.  111.  c.  16,  attempts  to  soften  the 
marvel  by  saying  that  the  dictator  having  seen  two  young  men  on  white 
horses  at  the  battle,  and  not  being  able  to  find  them,  in  order  to  confer 
military  honours  on  them,  assumed  them  to  be  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  built 
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§  ]  2  On  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  a  Yolscian  army  arrives 
to  assist  the  Latins,  and  the  general  attempts  to  deceive  Postu- 
mius;  but  the  latter  detects  the  stratagem,  and  the  Yolscians 
ivithdraw.(^^  Shortly  afterwards,  envoys  from  the  Latin  cities 
come  to  Rome,  protesting  that  the  Latins  had  been  misled  by 
selfish  demagogues,  and  supplicating,  in  the  most  earnest  and 
humble  manner,  that  they  may  be  received  as  allies  and  sub- 
jects of  the  Romans  Hereupon  a  debate  takes  place  in  the 
Senate  :  Larcius  advises  a  simple  renewal  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Latins,  as  it  existed  before  the  war.  Servius  Sulpicius  recom- 
mends the  confiscation  of  half  their  territory,  and  its  occu- 
pation by  Roman  colonists :  a  still  severer  course  is  counselled 
by  Sp.  Cassius :  he  wishes  that  their  towns  should  be  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  that  the  population  should  be  treated  like  that 
of  Alba.(^^     The  Senate  decide  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of 


them  a  temple.  Frontinns,  Strat.  i.  11,  §  8,  goes  one  st^p  farther — ^for  he 
describefl  it  as  a  pious  fraud  of  PostumiuB.  'A.  Postumius  prsslio,  quo  cum 
Latiniis  conflixit,  oblat&  specie  duorum  in  equis  juTenum,  animos  suomm 
erexit,  Pollucem  et  Castorem  adesse  diceiu,  ac  sic  proelium  restituit.'  The 
victoiry  of  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Regillus  is  attributed  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Castor  and  Pollux,  by  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  §[  1.  Compare  Ovid,  Faati 
i.  707  ;   Minuc.  Felix,  c.  7 ;   I^itinus  Pacatus,  m  Paneg.  c.  39. 

Plutarch,  ^mil.  Paul.  26,  adds  another  marvel  belonging  to  this 
legend ;  namely,  that  when  the  divine  brothers  announced  the  nen^s  of 
the  victory,  they  laid  their  hands  on  the  beard  of  one  man  who  appeared  to 
doubt  the  report,  and,  in  confirmation  of  its  truth,  changed  its  colour  from 
black  to  red  :  whence  he  received  the  name  of  Akenobarbus,  This  story  is 
intended  to  accoxmt  for  the  name  of  the  important  family  of  the  Ahenobarbi« 
to  which  the  Emperor  Nero  belonged.  Suet.  Ner.  i.  t^Us  the  story,  but  in 
general  terms,  and  without  referring  it  to  the  battle  of  Regillus.  It  may  be 
observed  that  Castor  and  Pollux  are  supposed  to  appear  at  Some  before 
there  was  time  for  a  mortal  horseman  to  bring  the  news  of  the  victory  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Concerning  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  which  was  caUed 
the  temple  of  Castor,  see  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  222,  298.  livy,  who  dislikes 
supernatural  incidents,  makes  no  mention  of  the  appearance  of  the  divine 
brothers,  and  merely  says  that  the  dictator  vowed  a  temple  to  Castor,  ii.  20^ 
the  dedication  of  which  he  mentions  in  a  subsequent  year ;  c.  42.  A  joke 
of  M.  Bibulus,  the  colleague  of  Julius  Csesar  in  the  edileship,  refers  to  this 
temple.  He  said  that  his  case  resembled  that  of  Pollux ;  for  that  as  the 
temple  of  the  two  divine  brothers  wus  called  only  the  temple  of  Castor,  so 
the  edileship,  at  their  joint  expense,  was  caUed  the  edileship  of  Caesar ;  Suet. 
Caesar,  10 ;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  8. 

(io6)  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  14-17.  Livy,  ii.  22,  mentions  the  intention  of  the 
Yolscians  to  send  succours  to  the  Latins,  and  of  the  haste  of  the  dictator  to 
engage  with  the  Latins  before  the  Yolscian  army  could  arrive. 

(107)  Concerning  the  treatment  of  Alba»  see  above,.  0.  xi.  §  16. 
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Larcius,  making  certain  conditions  with  respect  to  the  release  of 
prisoners,  the  restoration  of  fugitives,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquinian  exiles.  Tarquin  himself,  being  excluded  from  the 
neighbouring  states,  flies  to  Cumad,  where  he  obtains  an  asylum 
from  Aristodemus  Malacus,  and  in  a  short  time  dies  there  at  an 
advanced  age.  After  his  death  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Tarquinian  family  to  recover  the  throne  of 
Rome.  These  later  events  are  given  according  to  the  narrative 
of  Dionysius.(^^)  Livy  says  nothing  of  the  Latin  embassy;  and 
he  separates  the  death  of  Tarquin  from  the  battle  of  Regillus  by 
four  years,  (^^)  according  to  the  account  which  he  follows,  and 
by  one  year  according  to  the  other  account.  The  battle  of 
Begillus  is  placed  by  Dionysius  in  the  consulship  of  Fostumius 
and  Virginius,  496  B.C.,  whereas  it  is  placed  by  Livy  three  years 
earlier,  in  the  consulship  of  JEbutius  and  Veturius,  499  B.C. 
Livy  however  mentions  that  according  to  some  of  his  authorities, 
the  battle  fell  in  the  consulship  of  Fostumius  and  Virginius : 
adding  that  Fostumius  abdicated  his  consulship  and  was  made 
dictator,  because  the  fidelity  of  his  colleague  was  suspected ;  by 
which  is  probably  meant  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  partisan 
of  the  Tarquina(^^**)  A  different  reason  for  the  appointment  of 
Fostumius  is  assigned  by  Dionysius,  and  no  suspicion  is  cast  by 
him  upon  the  loyalty  of  Virginius.  (^") 

§  13  The  entire  narrative  of  the  first  period  of  the  consular 
government,  during  the  contest  with  the  exiled  party,  down  to 
the  death  of  Tarquin,  is  so  destitute  of  external  attestation,  and 
presents  so  many  internal  difficulties  of  incoherence  and  impro- 

(io8)  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  18-21.  In  vii.  2,  he  mentions  tlie  Soman  exiles  at 
CumsB  who  escaped  with  king  Tarquin,  Ik  t/jq  rtXivraiaQ  fidxfjC'  This 
reXtvTaia  iiaxn  is  the  battle  of  Itegillus. 

(109)  Cicero  appears,  like  Livy,  to  conceive  Tarquin  as  passing  some 
time  in  exile  at  Cuma*.  '  Is  quum  restitui  in  reg^num  neo  v  eientium  nee 
Latinorum  armis  potuisset,  Curaas  contulisse  se  dicitur,  inque  ea  urbe  senio 
et  segritudine  esse  confectus ;'  Tusc.  Qusest.  ii.  12. 

(no)  Hoc  demum  anno  ad  Hegillum  lacum  pugnatum,  apud  quosdam 
invenio ;  A.  Postumium,  quia  collega  dubia^  fidei  fuerit,  se  consulatu  abdi- 
casae:  dictatorem  inde  factum ;  Livy,  ii.  21. 

(in)  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  2,  says  that  all  were  of  opinion  that  an  irrespon- 
sible chief  was  required  by  the  emergency. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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bability,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  select  any  portion  of  it  as 
worthy  of  credit. 

No  event  in  Roman  history  was  more  celebrated  than  the 
execution  of  the  sons  of  Brutus  by  their  father.  (^^^)  It  was 
doubtless  believed  at  an  early  time,  and  was  quite  consistent 
with  the  Btern  enforcement  of  legal  justice,  regaxdJess  of  private 
feelings,  which  distinguished  the  early  Roman&(^^^  Such  an 
event  could  not  faU  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  contem- 
porary generation,  and  was  likely  to  live  long  in  the  popular 
memory.  But  on  what  authority  it  was  recorded  by  the  first 
Roman  chroniclers^  we  cannot  now  discover. 

The  popular  distrust  of  CoUatinus,  merely  on  account  of  his 
bearing  the  name  of  Tarquin,  seems  absurd ;  particularly  as  the 
outrage  upon  his  wife  and  its  tragic  ending,  which  were  the 
apparent  motives  of  his  election  to  the  consulate,  were  sufficient 
to  prevent  him  from  inclining  to  the  Tarquinian  cause.  The 
reason  assigned  by  Dionysius  does  not  supply  any  satisfactory 
explanation,  and  seems  moreover  an  expedient  of  his  own.  The 
distrust  of  Valerius  is  not  much  more  intelligible — Livy  attri- 
butes it  partly  to  the  fickleness  of  the  people.(^^*)  Altogether, 
the  existence  of  a  Tarquinian  party  at  Rome,  and  in  exile,  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  received  account  of  Tarquin,  whose  rule 
is  described  as  equally  hated  by  rich  and  poor,  by  patricians  and 
plebeiana(^^^) 

The  minute  details  which  accompany  the  narrative  of  Diony- 
sius for  the  first  year  of  the  Republic  could  not  have  been  de- 
rived either  from  contemporary  records  or  from  oral  tradition ; 
and  whether  due  to  him  or  to  some  previous  writer,  show  that 


(113)  *Pwfiaioi  ydp  oh  rooovrov  ipyov  oiovrai  'Pw/avXov  yrvivOat  rile  T^XiutQ 
r})v  c^pvo'tv,  Sffov  Bpovrov  rijv  KTiatv  rrjg  iroXiniaQ  Kal  KardiXTaatv ;  Plut. 
PtibUc.  6.  Plutarch  describes  the  lictora  stretchiDg  the  sons  of  Brutus  on 
the  ground  (M  rot^ai^ot;)  in  order  to  behead  them ;  which,  it  seems,  was 
the  Koman  mode  of  decapitation. 

(113)  Compare  the  remarks  of  Dionysius,  in  viii.  79,  with  reference  to 
the  case  of  Cassius. 

(114)  Consuli  deinde,  qui  superfiierat,  ut  sunt  mutahiles  vulgi  animi,  ex 
favore  non  invidia  modo,  sed  suspicio  etiam  cum  atroci  crimine  orta ;  Livy, 

ii.  7. 

(115)  See  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  41-4;  livy,  i.  49. 
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mvention  has  been  actively  employed  in  this  part  of  the  history. 
The  commencement  of  the  Republic  likewise  formed  an  era  to 
which  the  origins  of  various  institutions  were  assigned.  Valerius 
Antias  reported  that  the  first  secular  games  were  instituted  by 
Valerius  Publicola,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  ;("^)  and 
the  same  date  is  given  to  the  assumption  of  seven  jugera  as  the 
measure  of  land  for  a  plebeian.  (^^^  The  variations  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  regulations  respecting  the  fasces  likewise  prove 
that  they  were  traced  at  random  to  the  first  consuls^  as  other 
andexHt  institutiond  were  attributed  to  the  kings. (^^^)  The  ac- 
counts of  the  Valerian  laws  are  not  clear  or  consistent  ;Q^^) 
though  Niebuhr  considers  them  beyond  a  doubt  (^^) 

According  to  the  received  history,  P.  Valerius  is  substituted 
for  Collatinus,  and  therefore  is  for  a  time  the  colleague  of 
Srutus;  but  Brutus  is  succeeded  by  Sp.  Lucretius,  who  lives 
only  a  few  days,  and  Lucretius  is  succeeded  by  Horatiu&(^^^) 
Horatius  therefore  is  never  the  colleague  of  Brutus,  though  they 
were  both  consuls  in  the  first  year.  Polybius  however  speaks  of 
the  first  treaty  with  Carthage  as  having  been  made  in  the  time 
of  the  first  consuls,  L.  Junius  Brutus  and  M.  Horatius,  by 
whom  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  was  consecrated.  (^'^) 
He  does  not  indeed  give  the  names  of  the  consuls  as  if  they 
were  a  part  of  the  inscription ;  but  from  whatever  source  he 
took  them,  they  imply  a  different  account  of  the  first  consulship 
from  that  fallowed  by  our  historians.  The  dedication  of  the 
Capitoline  temple  was,  according  to  Livy  and  Plutarch,  per- 
formed by  Horatius  alone,  after  the  death  of  Brutus,  and  without 
his  colleague  Valerius.(^^)     Dionysius  and  Tacitus  place  it  two 


(ii6)  Ap.  Censorin.  de  D.  N.  c.  17 ;  'Knxae,  p.  276. 

(117)  Hsec  autem  menBiira  [septem  iugcra]  plebi  post  ezactoe  reges 
assignata  est ;  Plin.  N.  H.  XTiii.  4.  A  aiyision  ofpnblic  land  among  the 
poor  in  the  first  consulship  is  mentioned  by  Dion.  Hal.  v.  13. 

(it8)  Above,  2,  12.  (119)  Above,  n.  41. 

(120)  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

(121)  Die  Cass.  xlvi.  49,  remarks  that  both  Brutus  and  Collatinufi  died 
during  their  year  ot  office. 

(122)  iii.  22.  (123)  lavy,  ii.  8  j  vii.  3  j  Plut.  Puhl.  14. 

D  2 
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years  later,  in  the  consulship  of  Valerius  and  Horatius :  Q^)  so 
that  neither  of  these  accounts  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Poly- 
bius.  The  battle  of  Arsia,  with  its  single  combat  of  Brutus  and 
Aruns  Tarquin,  in  which  both  are  killed,  its  divine  voice  issuing 
from  the  wood,  and  the  nearly  balanced  numbers  of  the  dead, 
with  the  majority  of  one  on  the  Etruscan  side,  to  indicate  defeat, 
cannot  be  considered  as  standing  on  any  strong  ground  of  internal 
evidence ;  and  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the  queestors  is 
marked  with  that  indistinct  and  fluctuating  character  which 

belongs  to  the  accounts  of  the  origins  of  the  other  ancient  magis- 

tracies.C26) 

The  war  with  Porsena,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  delivered  to 
us,  is  not  only  replete  with  marvellous  events  (such  as  the  defence 
of  the  bridge  by  Codes,  and  his  subsequent  escape,  the  adven- 
ture of  Mucins  ScsBvola,  and  the  flight  of  Cloelia  and  the  other 
virgins);  but  it  has  also  the  additional  suspicious  circumstance 
that  several  of  the  incidents  in  it  appear  to  be  monumental  or 
topographical  legends.  Thus  statues  of  Codes  and  Clcelia  were 
preserved  at  Rome;  the  latter  was  an  equestrian  statue,  and  the 
stories  of  Porsena  having  given  her  a  richly  [caparisoned  war- 
horse,  and  of  her  having  swum  on  horseback  across  the  Tiber, 
were  doubtless  intended  to  account  for  this  fact(^*^  A  path 
of  Codes,  leading  to  the  Sublician  bridge,  was  shown  in  the 
Augustan  age.(^^  There  was  likewise  at  Rome  a  statue  of  Por- 
sena himself,  near  the  senate-house,  in  a  simple  and  antique  style 
of  work.  (^^)  The  Muciaprata,  near  the  Tiber,  were  referred  to 
C  Mucins^  and  his  name  SccBvola,  or  left-handed,  was  explained 


(124)  Dion.  Hal,  v.  36.    Tacit.  Hist,  iii,  72,  says:   'PulBia  regibus, 
HoratiuB  Fulvillus,  itenun  oohbuI,  dedicavit,' 

(1215)  Above,  p.  13. 

(126)  Above,  p.  19,  n.  66. 

(127)  Coclitis  abscisBOS  testatur  semita  pontes. 

Prop.  iv.  11,  63. 

This  verse  of  Propertiufl  contains  a  simple  expression  of  the  popular 
idea  that  a  name,  or  a  legendary  story  connected  with  a  place,  ia  a  proof  of 
the  fact  which  it  professes  to  record. 

(128)  Plut.  Publ.  19. 
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by  the  loss  of  his  right  hand  in  the  &re.Q^)  The  feat  of  Codes 
becomes  less  marvellous  in  the  version  of  Polybius^  who  describes 
him  as  losing  his  life  in  the  defence  of  the  bridge,  instead  of 
swimming  safely  across  the  Tiber,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of 
javelins.(^^  But  whether  Polybius  had,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  access  to  some  more  authentic  version  of  this  war,  or 
whether  he  extracted  the  marvellous  portion,  and  reduced  it  to 
the  ordinary  standard  of  probability,  by  an  arbitrary  rationalizing 
process,  we  have  no  means  of  deriding.  The  symbolical  sale  of 
the  goods  of  Porsena  doubtless  took  its  origin  in  some  historical 
fact;  but  how  it  was  connected  with  the  war  of  Porsena,  the 
historians  of  the  Augustan  age  could  not  clearly  explain.(^^^) 
Another  marvellous  story  associated  with  this  war,  is  the  prodigy 
of  the  clay  chariot  swelling  in  the  fire  at  Veii ;  which  is  mani- 
festly a  legend  of  the  Capitoline  temple. (^•'^^) 

According  to  the  received  accounts  of  this  war,  Porsena 
undertakes  it  in  order  to  restore  Tarquin  to  the  throne  from 
which  the  Romans  had  expelled  him  ;(}^)  and  he  abandons  it, 
from  the  fear  of  assassination,  which  had  been  inspired  into  him 


(129)  '  Le  sumom  de  Sccevola,  qui  distiuguoit  une  branclie  dc  la  famille 
Mucia,  aura  pu  donner  lieu  d*inrenter  une  circou stance,  qui  pouvoit  faire 
croire,  qu'elle  descendoit  de  cet  ancien  Mucins.  On  ignoroit  Torigine  de  ce 
sumom  ;*  Beaufort  Diss.  p.  267.  Niebuhr  appears  to  suggest  seriously  that 
the  loss  of  his  right  band  prevented  Mucins  from  being  consul ;  vol.  i.  p.  545. 

(130)  Polybius  says  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  river  with  his  arms, 
and  was  drowned.  He  does  not  name  the  war  in  which  the  exploit  was 
performed;  vi.  55.  Niebuhr  censures  the  'stupidity'  of  Dionysius  for  re- 
presenting Codes  as  lamed  for  life  by  the  wound  of  a  javelin  in  his  thi^h, 
and  he  praises  Livy  for  keeping  clear  of  such  '  wretched  absurdities ;'  Hist, 
vol.  i.  n.  1204.  But  the  lameness  of  Codes  was  mentioned  by  other  writers : 
it  was  used  as  a  means  of  accounting  for  the  erection  of  his  statue  in  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  the  lame  god :  and  a  saying  of  his  on  the  subject  was  re- 
peated.    See  abore,  p.  14,  n.  40. 

(131)  Niebuhr  has  another  conjectural  explanation  of  this  custom,  dif- 
ferent from  that  given  by  the  ancient  writers ;  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  550. 

(132)  Above,  p.  16. 

('33)  According  to  Dion.  Hal.  v.  21,  Porsena  promised  Tarquin  either 
to  restore  him  to  his  throne,  or  to  recover  his  property.  Livy  says  that  the 
Tarquins  implored  Porsena  to  replace  the  heaa  of  their  family  on  nis  throne. 
'  Porsena  tum  regem  esse  Bomse,  tum  Etruscse  ^entis  regem,  ampluni  Tuscis 
ratna,  Komam  infesto  exercitu  venit ;'  ii.  9.  Similar  statements  are  made 
by  Florus,  i.  10 ;  Eutrop.  i.  11 ;  Victor  de  Vir.  HI.  c.  11 ;  Pint.  Publ.  16. 
Virgil  likewise  represents  the  restoration  of  Tarquin  as  the  object  of  Por- 
sena's  attack  on  Home : — 
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by  the  hardihood  of  Mucius,  and  his  threat  of  the  imagmary 
band  of  three  hundred  conspirators.  There  are  however  some 
acts  of  romantic  generosity  on  both  sides :  Valerius  returns  the 
hostages,  who  had  eecaj^ed  from  their  guards — ^but  Porsena,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  indignant  at  the  treachery  of  the  Tarquins  in 
trying  to  intercept  them — and  he  likewise  admires  the  heroism 
of  Cloelia ;  returns  the  hostages,  and  finally  gives  to  the  Bomans 
the  territory  whidi  they  had  won  from  the  Veientes  and  had 
restored  to  them.  Altogether  the  facility  with  which  Forsena 
desists  from  the  aege,  abandons  the  'cause  of  the  Tarquins,  and 
grants  advantageous  terms  to  the  Bomaxis,  are  unexplained  in  the 
received  account,  by  grounds  which  savour  of  reality,  and  which 
resemUe  sadi  as  occur  in  authentic  contemporary  history  re- 
counted by  eye  and  ear  witnessea(^'*)  Hence  also  insulated 
notices  respecting  this  war,  which  lead  to  a  totally  different 
view  of  its  termination,  are  the  more  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Tacitus  speaks  of  Rome  as  having  been  surrendered 
to  Porsena,  and  taken  by  the  Gauls  ;Q^^  and  it  has  been  sup- 


Nee  non  Tarquinium  ejectum  Porsena  jubebat 
Accipere,  ingeutique  urbem  obsidione  preinebat : 
JEneadsB  in  ferrum  pro  libertate  ruebant. — JEn.  viii.  646-8. 

Orosius,  in  the  following  passage,  faithfully  reproduces  the  meaning  of  the 
earlier  writers:  'Porsena rex  Etruscorum,  gravissimus  regii  nominis  suffra- 
gator,  Tarquinium  manu  ingerens,  tribus  continuis  annis  trepidam  urbem 
terruit,  conclusit,  obsedit ;  et  nisi  hostem  vel  Mucius  constanti  urendo^  ma- 
nus  patientid.,  vel  virgo  Cloelia  admirabili  transmeati  fiuminis  audacili  per- 
movissent,  profecto  Komani  compulsi  fuissent  perpeti,  aut  captivitatetn, 
hoste  insistente  superati,  aut  servitutem,  recepto  rege  subjecti;'  ii.  6. 

Cicero,  Tusc.  Qusest.  iii.  12,  who  speaks  ot  the  inability  of  the  Veientes 
and  Latins  to  restore  Tarquin.  appears,  as  Niebulir,  vol.  i.  p.  541,  remarks, 
to  consider  the  war  of  Porsena  as  a  war  of  conquest,  and  not  as  intended  to 
reinstate  the  banished  king  on  his  tlirone.  It  is  however  possible  that 
Cicero  may  have  made  the  omission  from  inadvertence,  or  he  may  have  eon- 
founded  V  eii  and  Clusium. 

(134)  The  note  of  Servius,  on  Mn.  xi.  134,  contains  a  story  of  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  Bomans  and  Etruscans  during  the  war  of  Porsena : 
*  Apud  majores  magna,  erat  cura  fidei,  adeo  ut  indueiis  factis  colloqui  soliti 
essent  duces  populi  Bomani  cum  hostium  ducibus,  summ&que  sevcritate 
vindicatum,  si  injuriam  se  passos  quererentur :  denique  obsess^  urbe  a  Tar- 
quinio,  inter  Porsennam  et  Bomanos  factis  indueiis,  cum  ludi  circenses  in 
urbe  celebrarentur,  ingressi  hostium  duces  curuli  certamine  contenderent, 
et  victores  coronarentur.* 

(13^)  Hist.  iii.  72.  The  explanation  of  the  word  potuissent  in  this  pas- 
8^g©j  given  by  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  n.  1213,  is  doubtless  Qorrect.  Tacitus  vio- 
lates a  canon  of  style,  laid  do\^  n  by  Aristotle,  Bhet.  iii.  6,  ^  7. 
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posed  that  a  trace  of  this  surrender  is  to  be  found  in  the  gift  of 
an  ivory  throne,  and  other  badges  of  royalty,  which  the  Roman 
Senate,  according  to  Dionysius,  sent  to  Porsena,  after  his  de* 
parture  from  Bomc,  but  which  this  historian  conceives  as  a 
purely  complimentary  donation.(^^^  Pliny  moreover  speaks  of 
having  read  the  treaty  granted  by  Porsena  to  the  Roman  people, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings ;  which  contained  a  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  iron  otherwise  than  in  agriculture.  (^^^)  If  the 
treaty  with  Carthage  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  Republic  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  treaty 
with  Porsena  should  not  have  been  preserved  to  the  time  of 
Pliny.  Assuming  therefore  the  copy  which  Pliny  read  to  have 
been  authentic,(*^  the  prohibition  which  he  reported  implies  that 
the  Romans  had  been  disarmed  by  their  conqueror,  and  that  their 
condition  was  one  of  political  dependenoe  and  helplessness. 

Nothing  can  show  in  a  more  striking  manner  the  unsatis* 
factory  state  of  our  information  respecting  the  early  history  of 
the  Republic,  than  that  our  knowledge  of  a  treaty,  which  places 
the  war  of  Porsena  in  a  light  wholly  diflFerent  firom  that  in  which 
it  is  presented  by  all  the  historians,  should  be  derived  exclusively 
from  a  single  casual  allusion  in  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny. 
What  authorities  respecting  the  war  of  Porsena  Tacitus  could  have 
followed,  and  whether  he  meant  the  'surrender'  of  the  city  to  Por- 


(136)  T.  35.  See  Beauforti  p.  241 ;  Niebnhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  548.  Livy, 
z.  16,  represents  the  Samnites,  in  296  B.C.,  as  remiuding  the  Etruscans  of 
their  former  successes  against  the  Romans :  '  Nihil  abesse,  si  sit  animus 
Etniscis,  qui  Porsense  quondam  majoribusque  eoruui  ^erit,  quin  Romanos, 
omoi  agro  cis  Tiberim  pulses,  dimicare  pro  salute  su&,  non  de  intolerando 
Italise  regno,  cosant.' 

(137)  In  fGe(fere  quod  expulsis  regibus  populo  Romano  dedit  Porsenna* 
nominatim  comprehensum  invenimus,  ne  ferro  nisi  in  agriculturft  uterentur; 
N.  H.  xxxiv.  39.  Concerning  a  similar  humiliation  of  the  people  of  Israel 
by  the  Philistines,  see  I  Samuel,  xiii.  19 — 22,  cited  by  Dr.  Arnold.  Nie- 
buhr,  ib.  p.  548,  says  that  the  state  of  Home  at  this  time  would  be  described 
by  the  words  *  Arma  adempta,  obsidesque  imperati,'  if  the  historian  were 
speaking  of  a  town  which  had  submitted  in  the  same  manner  to  the  Romans. 

(138)  Beaufort  says  of  this  treaty :  *  Pline  appuye  oe  qn'il  dit,  d'une 
pi^ce  authentique  qu  il  a  lue  et  examine  lui-mdme.  On  ne  peut  donner  de 
garant  plus  s^,  et  on  ne  peut  avec  raison  r^voquer  en  doute  un  &it  appuy^ 
sur  une  pareiUe  prenve ;'  Diss. p.  244.  Niebuhr's  remark  is:  'Pliny  saw 
the  treaty,  but  where,  is  uncertam ;  a  tablet  probably  did  not  exist,  but  he 
may  have  found  it  in  Etruscan  books ;'  Lcct.  voL  i.  p.  118. 


\ 
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sena  to  be  interpreted  literally,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Beaufort 
thinks  that  Tacitus  would  not  have  affirmed  such  a  fact  without 
good  authority  ;  and  conjectures  that  the  ground  upon  which  he 
relied  was  the  treaty  cited  by  Pliny.  (^^^  It  is  possible  that 
Rome  may  have  surrendered  to  Porsena,  and  that  it  ibay  have 
been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  hard  condition  of  disarming  its 
population,  and  using  iron  only  for  agriculture.  But  if  these 
events  happened,  their  connexion  with  the  series  of  facts  delivered 
to  us  as  the  history  of  the  time  is  undistinguishable.  Porsena 
is  deiBcribed  as  instigated  to  the  war  against  Rome  by  Tarquin, 
and  as  attacking  the  Romans  in  order  to  compel  them  to  replace 
Tarquin  on  his  throne.  If  he  reduced  the  Romans  to  submission, 
why  did  he  not  restore  Tarquin  ?  To  this  question  no  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given ;  for  conjectures  as  to  possible 
reasons  why  he  might  have  changed  his  mind,  do  not  remove 
the  difficulty.  ('^     Besides,  if  the  Romans  had  been  brought  so 


(139)  '  Tacite  est  nn  auteiir  trop  judicieux  et  trop  exact,  pour  qu'on 

?nis8e  croire  qu'il  ait  avanc^  un  fait  de  cette  nature  sans  de  bona  garans. 
1  ne  lui  avait  sans  doute  donn^  place  dans  son  histoire,  qju'apr^s  s'^tre 
bien  convaincu  de  la  v6rit^.  Peut-^tre  6toit-ce  quelque  piece  originale, 
qui  juscju'a  son  temps  ^toit  demeur^e  ensevelie  dans  la  poussi^re,  ou  il 
avoit  puis^  la  connoissance  d'un  fait,  qui  avoit  ^t^  ignor^  par  tous  les 
histonens  qui  I'ayoient  pr^c^d^.  Cfe  qui  confifme  cette  conjecture, 
c'est  un  traitd  que  Pline  cite,  oil  nous  trouvons  de  c^uoi  appuyer  ce  que 
dit  Tacite.  .  .  .  C'est  apparemment  dans  ce  traits  que  Tacite  s*^toit 
instruit  de  la  verity,  et  qu'outre  la  condition  ins^r^e,  qui  d^sarme  les 
Somains,  il  y  avoit  d'autres  articles,  par  lesquels  on  voyoit  dairement  que 
ce  roi  avait  pris  la  viile.'    Dissertation,  p.  239. 

(140)  The  objection  adverted  to  in  the  text  is  stated,  and  answered  by 
Beaufort :  '  Mais,  pourroit-on  dire,  si  Porsenna  obligea  les  Bomains  de  se 
rendre  a  lui,  et  se  vit  en  ^tat  de  leur  donner  la  loi,  d'ou  vient  ne  r^tablit- 
il  pas  Tarquin  sur  le  tr6ne  P  Car  tous  les  historiens  conviennent,  que  ce 
Alt  la  le  seul  motif  qui  lui  fit  prendre  les  armes  contre  les  Eomains.  II 
n'est  pas  fort  difficile  de  r^pondre  a  cette  objection.  liC  pr^texte,  que 
Porsenna  prit  pour  faire  la  ^erre  aux  Eomains,  fut  en  effet  le  r^tablisse- 
ment  de  Tarqum,  et  c*en  ^tait  un  fort  specieux,  que  de  prendre  en  main  la 
cause  d'un  roi  alli^,  qui  se  vo^ait  depouill^  de  son  royaume.  Mais  on 
connait  assez  la  coutume  des  princes  ae  colorer  leurs  desseins  de  sembla- 
bles  prdtextes,  et  de  les  faire  servir  a  I'avancement  de  leurs  propres  afiaires. 
Peut'itre  Porsenna  se  voyant  maitre  du  sort  des  Bomains,  aima-t-il  mieux 
en  faire  ses  suiets,  et  tirer  lui  mdme  avantage  de  cette  guerre,  que  de  les 
remettre  sous  la  domination  de  Tarquin.  x^eut-etre  ausst  que  voyant  la 
grande  aversion  ^u'ils  t^moignaient  h  subir  un  joug,  qu'ils  venaient  de 
secouer,  il  craignit  de  r^volter  une  nation  naturellement  ft^roce,  et  de  la 
rendre  intraitable,  s'il  paraissait  trop  ferme  la-dessus.     Peut-etre  enfin. 
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low  by  Porsena,  as  to  give  up  their  arms,  why  did  not  the  Latins^ 
lately  their  subjects,  and  shortly  afterwards  their  mortal  enemies, 
crush  them  in  their  weakness,  and  give  them  their  deathblow  ? 
Why  did  not  other  neighbouring  nations,  with  which  they  had 
been  at  war,  why  did  not  the  Veientes,  or  the  Sabines,  or  the 
Volscians,  fall  upon  them  at  a  moment  when  they  were  defence- 
less and  undefended  ?  In  the  first  year  of  the  Republic,  the 
Romans,  as  we  learn  from  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  were  the 
masters  of  many  of  the  Latin  cities,  and  the  latter  were  their 
subject  allie&  Is  there  anything  in  the  relations  of  a  para^ 
mount  state  and  its  dependent  cities  in  antiquity,  which  would 
lead  us  to  expect  forbearance,  when  such  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself?  No  trace  of  any  serious  blow  inflicted  upon 
Rome  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  expedition  of  Porsena.  She  defeats  the  Sabines, 
takes  some  towns,  and  in  a  few  years  defeats  the  whole  Latin 
confederacy,  at  the  battle  of  Regillus.  If  the  entire  Roman 
nation  had  been  disarmed  by  a  foreign  enemy  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  the  Republic,  it  is  impossible  that  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  power,  and  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  could 
have  been,  as  they  are  described  to  us,  in  the  twelve  years  fol- 
lowing ;  especially  as  Rome  must  be  conceived  as  having  fallen 
from  a  lofty  height  of  power,  and  as  obnoxious  to  the  vindictive 
feelings  which  are  inspired  by  the  exercise  of  an  imperial  rule 
over  subject  communities.  Unless  we  are  to  suppose,  not 
only  that  the  details  and  circumstances,  but  that  the  whole 
course  and  tenor  of  the  early  history  of  the  Republic, 
are  fictitious,  the  gradual  and  unchecked  advance  of  the 
military  power  of  Rome,  and  the  death  of  Tarquin  in  banish- 


qne  voyant  rextrSme  repugnance  que  les  Eomains  tdmoignaient  de  se 
remettre  sous  un  joug,  dont  ils  connaissaient  toute  la  p^santeur,  et  qu'iJs 
ne  faisaient  pas  difficult^  de  se  soumettre  a  sa  domination,  pourv^  qu'il 
ne  r^tablit  pas  celle  des  Tarquins,  il  ne  erut  pas  devoir  n^gliger  une  con- 
quSte  si  avantageuse,  et  se  mit  peu  en  peine  de  mecontenter  ces  princes.' 
I)issertation,  p.  245.  Niebuhr  reflects  upon  Beaufort  for  limiting  his 
criticism  to  merely  negative  results,  vol.  i.  n.  1216 ;  but  this  passage,  at 
least,  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  conjectural  hypothesis  which  pervades  the 
chief  part  of  Niebuhr*8  work.    See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  9,  n.  23. 
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ment,  without  having  been  ever  restored  to  his  throne,  are  facts 
deserving  of  credit ;  and  these  fcu^  are  irreooncilable  with  the 
supposition  that  Borne  was  subjugated  by  Porsena. 

Niebuhr  finds  a  confirmatioD  of  the  reports  as  to  the  humili- 
ation of  Some  by  Porsena,  in  a  comparison  of  the  statements 
respecting  the  number  of  the  tribea(^*^)  Twenty-one  tribes  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  year  496  ac,  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Ilegillus,(^*^)  and  the  same  number  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius 
in  the  year  491  B.C.(^^)  The  number  thirty  was  named  by  some 
of  the  ancients  for  the  tribes  of  Servius  ;(^^)  whence  Niebuhr 
infers  that  Porsena  mulcted  the  Bomans  of  a  third  part  of  their 
territory.  Livy  however  only  mentions  the  four  city  tribes  in  the 
time  of  Servius,(^*^)  and  we  do  not  know  what  he  supposed  the 
entire  number  to  have  been.  His  words  imply  that  the  number 
of  twenty-one  for  the  tribes  was  voluntarily  established  in  the 
year  495  KC,  after  the  battle  of  Regillus,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  war  of  P<>rBena.(^^)  Even  if  the  number 
of  twenty-one  for  the  tribes  in  495  KC  rests  on  credible  contem- 
porary evidence  (of  which  we  have  no  warrant),  we  have  nothing 
to  assure  us  that  the  number  of  thirty  tor  the  tribes  of  Servius 
is  auth^Qtia  But  the  emptiness  of  Niebuhr's  explanation  is 
conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  Livy,  the 
number  of  twenty-one  tribes  remained  unchanged  till  387 
B.C.,  more  tlian  a  century  afterwards.  (^*^  Now  the  effects  of 
Porsena's  war  were,    as   Niebuhr   himself  supposes,    speedily 


(141)  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  419,  698,  n.  1324;  Lect.  toI.  i.  p.  118. 

(142)  Livy,  ii.  21.  (143)  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  64. 

(144)  See  Dion.  Hal.  iy.  15 ;  and  above,  vol.  i.  p.  487.  Compare 
Becker,  ii.  1.  p.  167.  This  number  ij9  made  up  of  four  city  tribes  and 
twenty-six  cotmtry  tribes. 

(145)  i.  43. 

(146)  See  Becker,  ii.  1,  p.  168,  who  rejects  Niebuhr's  explanation. 

(147)  Livy  says  that  in  this  year,  three  years  after  the  burning  of  the 
city,  four  tribes  of  new  citizens  were  added:  'eseque  viginti  quinque  tribuum 
numerum  explevere ;'  vi.  5.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  me  district  of  Septem 
pagi,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  voluntarily  restored  by  Porsena  to  the 
Komans,  (above,  p.  21.)  was  only  in  fact  recovered  by  them  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  forty  years*  truce  with  the  Veientes,  in  474  B.C.  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  206. 
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obliterated  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sappose  that  if  the  number 
of  tribes  was  diminished  on  aeccount  of  the  loss  of  terTitofy,  the 
number  would  have  been  Increased  to  its  former  oomplem^it  as 
soon  as  the  territory  was  recovered.  (^^ 

The  waar  of  Porsena,  though  its  details  are  variously  reported 
by  DionygauB,  Livy,  and  the  othcar  historians,  is  uniformly  de- 
scribed by  them  as  terminating  in  a  manner  advantageous  and 
honourable  to  Rome.  There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
this  account  was  derived  from  Fabius  Pictor  and  the  other  early 
historiaais  :  out  of  what  materials  their  narrative  was  constructed, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining ;  but  it  probably  stood  on  as 
finn  a  basis  as  the  other  accounts  of  the  early  period  of  the  Re- 
pnblia  It  seems  unlikely  that  Tacitus  (who  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  made  any  special  researches  into  the  primitive  history) 
should  have  had  access  to  information  respecting  the  war  of  Por- 
sena, which  was  unknown  to  Dionysius  and  Livy.(^*®)  If  the 
treaty  cited  by  Pliny  was  an  authentic  monument,  and  if  its 


(148)  Platarch,  in  liia  Qnsestiones  EomansB,  c.  18,  proposee  the  ques- 
tion :  *  Why  did  many  of  the  wealthy  Eomans  pay  a  tithe  of  their  proi)epty 
to  HereuleBp'  Of  thiB  question  he  advances  severaL  conjectural  solutions, 
in  an  interrogative  form.  First,  he  says,  was  it  because  Hercules,  when 
he  was  at  Some,  sacrificed  a  tenth  part  of  the  oxen  of  Gervones  P  (See 
above,  vol.  i.  p.  289.)  Next,  he  asks,  was  it  because  Hercules  liberated 
the  Ilomans  from  the  titbe  which  they  had  paid  to  the  Etruscans  P 
l^iebuhr,  ib.  p.  547,  first  assumes  that  the  feeoond  solution  rests  on  a  posi- 
tive fact,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  refer  the  tribute  of  the  tenth  to  this 
period;  the  Hercules  who  emancipated  the  Somans,  meaning,  in  this 
context,  their  ovm  prowess.  It  seems  far  more  probable  however  that 
Plutarch  refers  to  some  mythical  story,  like  that  of  the  oxen  of  Geryon ; 
and  with  recard  to  the  proposed  interpretation  of  HercuI^Sy  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  sound  canon,  laid  down  by  I^iebuhr  himself  in  his  Lectures : 
'  It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  seek  for  all^ories  in  historical  statements, 
and  then  to  presume  to  derive  from  them  historical  facts ;'  vol.  i.  p.  65. 
Even  however  if  the  allegorical  interpretation  is  admitted,  the  reference  of 
the  alleged  fact  to  the  war  of  Porsena  is  wholly  gratuitous. 

(149)  Niebuhr  seems  to  assume  that  some  ancient  annals  once  existed, 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  war  with  Porsena  difierent  from  that 
g^iven  by  Dionysius  and  Livy.  *  The  narrative  (he  says,  of  this  war)  which 
since  the  loss  of  the  ancient  annals,  has  chanced  to  acquire  the  character 
of  a  traditional  history,  relates,'  &c.;  vol.  i.  p.  641.  Lower  down  however  ^ 
he  assumes  that  the  annalists  fabricated  certain  portions  of  the  narrative.' 

'  To  account  for  this,  the  annalists  deyised  certain  predatory  expeditions  on 
the  left  bank  ;  and  then,  to  supply  the  dearth  of  action  and  do  honour  to 
their  ancestors,  they  further  mvented  a  stratagem  of  the  consuls,  by 
-which  the  Etruscans  are  drawn  into  a  snare,  and  sufier  considerable  loss  ;* 
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contents  are  correctly  described  to  us,  we  can  only  say,  that  not 
only  the  received  account  of  the  war  of  Porsena,  but  the  subse- 
quent course  of  the  history,  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  its 
provisions. 

The  attack  of  Aruns  Porsena  upon  the  Latin  town  of  Aricia, 
and  its  defence  by  the  Cumans,  are  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  Aristodemus  Malacus,  whose  expedition  to  Aricia  is 
described  by  Dionysius  as  affording  the  means  by  which  he 
made  himself  despot  of  Cum8B.(^^^)  The  expedition  against 
Aricia  is  a  link  connecting  Porsena's  war  against  Borne  with 
the  adventures  of  Aristodemus :  the  Etruscans  who  escape  from 
their  defeat  before  Aricia,  receive  a  hospitable  asylum  in  the 


ib.  p.  544  Niebuhr*8  conception  of  '  annals'  seems  to  be  fluctuating. 
See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  93—4. 

The  tomb  of  Porsena  described  by  Varro,  in  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxvi.  19,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  real  structure,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  greatly 
exaggerated  inVarro's  description.  See  Miiller's  Etrusker,  vol.  ii.  p.  224: 
Abeken,  Mittelitalien,  p.  244 ;  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria, 
vol.  ii.  p.  385.  Niebunr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  130,  551,  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  115,  con- 
siders the  building  as  purely  imaginary. 

Niebuhr  seems  to  treat  the  war  of  Porsena  as  historical  in  substance, 
as  containing  a  nucleus  of  fact ;  but  as  fictitious  and  poetical  in  its  inci- 
dents and  details.  '  Thus  much  we  may  assert  (he  says),  that  of  this  war, 
down  to  its  end,  not  a  single  incident  can  pass  for  historical ;'  Hist.  vol.  i. 
p.  551.  In  his  Lectures,  ne  remarks :  '  There  may  have  been  a  historical 
Porsena,  who  became  mythical,  like  the  Grerman  Siegfried,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  a  period  quite  diflerent  from  the  true  one ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  may  have  been  a  mythical  Porsena,  who  has  been  introduced 
into  history ;  but  we  must  deny  the  historical  character  of  everything  that 
is  related  about  his  war,  which  has  an  entirely  poetical  appearance ;'  vol.  i. 
p.  116.  He  nevertheless  regards  the  surrender  of  Rome  to  Porsena,  the 
disarming  of  the  people,  the  delivery  of  hostages,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  tribes,  as  historical  facts.  In  Hist.  ib.  p.  541,  he  says  that '  it 
is  a  palpable  forgery  in  Dionysius  to  make  Octavius  Mamilius  and  the 
Latins  take  part  with  him  [Porsena] :'  which  assertion  implies  that  Diony- 
sius had  before  him  some  authentic  narrative  of  true  facts. 

(150)  See  vii.  5-7.  Dionysius  savs  that  the  siege  of  Aricia  took  place 
twenty  years  after  the  archonship  of  Sdliltiades,  in  the  64th  Olympiad :  that 
is  to  say,  twenty  years  after  524  B.C.,  which  gives  504  B.C.  as  his  date  for 
this  event.  According  to  Fischer's  tables,  the  consulship  of  Valerius  and 
Lucretius,  under  which  Dionysius  places  the  war  of  Porsena,  falls  in  506  B.C. 
Dionysius  descrioes  the  expedition  of  Aristodemus  to  Aricia,  with  great  de- 
tail, as  if  he  relied  on  some  authentic  witness.  Plutarch  however  says  that 
he  was  sent  to  assist  the  Romaru  against  the  Etruscans,  who  were  at- 
tempting to  restore  Tarquin  to  the  throne ;  De  Mul.  virt.  vol.  ii.  p.  232,  ed. 
Tauchnitz.  This  statement  occurs  in  a  long  narrative  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  Aristodemus,  and  cannot  be  fairly  ascribed  to  confusion,  or  error  of 
memory. 
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Roman  territory,  on  account  of  the  friendly  relatJ&ns  then  sub- 
sisting  between  the  Romans  and  Porsena.(^^^)  To  this  event  the 
name  of  the  Vicus  Tuscua  was  referred ;  which  was  also  derived 
from  the  settlement  of  Caeles  Vibenna  under  the  kings  :(^^^  the 
topographical  legend  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  fluctuating 
between  different  origins  in  events  of  remote  history. 

The  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  before  Aricia  is  considered  by 
Niebuhr  to  be  a  historical  event  \(}^)  and  he  conjectures  that 
their  discomfiture  by  the  Cuman  power  afforded  the  Romans, 
though  disarmed,  an  opportunity  of  throwing  off  their  Etruscan 
yoke,  and  to  the  hostages,  with  Clcelia  at  their  head,  the  means 
of  escape.  (*")  This  hypothesis  however  is  a  mere  guess  ;  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  accounts  of  the  war  which  have  been  pre- 
served from  antiquity,  and  it  cannot  be  received  as  historical. 

The  numerous  and  wide  discrepancies  between  Dionysius  and 
Livy  in  this  part  of  the  history  have  been  already  pointed  out, 
and  need  not  be  here  enlarged  upon.  The  Sabine  war,  which 
Dionysius  spreads  over  four  years,  and  describes  with  minute- 
ness, is  in  Livy  contracted  within  very  narrow  dimensions.  Both 
historians  refer  the  arrival  of  Attus  Clausus,  the  Sabine  proge- 
nitor of  the  Claudian  family,  to  this  perio4(^^^)  But  the  accounts 
of  the  origin  of  this  distinguished  stock  varied  \  some  indeed 
traced  it  to  a  Clausus  who  fought  against  >Eneas,(^^^J  or  to  a 

(151)  DionjBius  says  that  the  Latin  league  sent  ambassadors  to  Eome 
to  complain  tibat  the  Komans  had  assisted  the  Etruscans,  the  enemies  of 
the  Ancines,  not  only  by  ffiving  a  safe  passage  to  their  army  through  the 
Roman  territory,  but  by  furnishing  them  with  supplies  for  war,  and  by 
harbouring  the  fugitives  after  their  defeat ;  v,  61, 

(152)  Above,  vol.  i.  p.  508. 

(153)  'The  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  before  Aricia  is  unquestionably  his- 
toricfd.  The  victory  of  the  Cumans,  which  led  Aristodemus  to  the  sove» 
reignty,  was  related  in  Greek  annals ;'  Hist.  ib.  p.  560.  To  those  who  are 
not  fanuliar  with  Niebuhr's  historical  st]rle,  it  may  be  right  to  remark,  that 
the  latter  assertion  is  merely  a  hypothesis. 

(154)  Hist,  ib.;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  119.  (155)  Above,  §  6. 

(156)     Ecce,  Sabinorum  prisccf  de  sanguine,  magnum 

Agmen  agens  Clausus,  magnique  ipse  agminis  instar. 
Claudia  nunc  a  quo  diffunditur  et  tribus  et  gens 
Per  Latium,  postquam  in  partem  data  Boma  Sabinis. 

Mn.  vii.  706—9. 

Silius,  viii.  412,  has  'Therapnseo  a  sanguine  Clausi,'  alluding  to  the  sup- 
posed  Lacedaemonian  origin  of  the  Sabines.    Above,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 
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C3au8U8  who  came  to  Rome  at  the  suggestion  of  Titus  TatiuA, 
the  colleagae  of  Romulus  ;(^^^  variations  which  prove  that  there 
was  no  certain  knowledge  on  the  subject  The  first  ovation  is 
likewise  referred  to  the  Sabine  war,  but  the  origin  of  it  is  not 
consistently  narrated^^s) 

The  long  and  detaUed  aceount  of  the  creation  of  the  o6Sce  of 
dictator,  and  the  appointment  to  it  of  T.  Larcius,  appears  to 
belong  to  a  class  of  fictions,  of  which  we  meet  with  many  ex- 
amples in  the  early  Roman  history,  and  which  we  may  call  insti" 
tutionaZ  Ugends.  The  whole  narrative  of  Dionysius  is  plainly 
a  political  drama,  invented  to  explain  the  very  peculiar  institu- 
tion of  the  Roman  dictatorship :  the  officer  being  supreme  and 
absolute,  though  for  a  limited  time,  the  Senate  being  judges  of 
the  necessity  of  the  appointment,  and  the  appointment  being  by 
one  of  the  consula  The  circumstance  for  which  this  narrative  is 
chiefly  intended  to  account,  is  the  appointment  of  so  important 
an  officer  by  a  single  consul.  (^^^  We  learn  however  from  Livy  that 
there  was  no  uniform  or  well-authenticated  report  of  the  origin 
of  the  dictatorship  in  the  early  historians ;  and  that  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  office,  the  name  of  the  first  dic- 
tator, and  the  grounds  for  his  selection,  were  variously  related, 
and  therefore  uncertain.  ('®*^) 

The  office  of  dictator,  as  it  existed  in  the  first  three  centuries 
of  the  Republic,  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  state,  and  pro- 
bably contributed  greatly  to  reconcile  its  military  and  aggressive 
character  with  the  maintenance  of  its  free  institutions.     Rome, 


(157)  Patricia  gens  Claudia  orta  est  ex  Regillis,  oppido  Sabinorum. 
Inde  Komam,  recens  conditam,  cum  magna  clientum  manu  eommigraTit, 
auctore  Tito  Tatio,  cousorteEomuIi;  vel,  auod  magis  constat,  AttA  Claudio, 
gentis  principe,  post  reges  exactos  sexto  fere  anno,  a  patribus  in  patricias 
cooptata ;  Suet.  Tib.  i. 

(158)  Above,  p.  22. 

(159)  See  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  165 — 60.  Becker,  ib.  p.  163,  n.,  considers 
the  senatuB-consultum  mentioned  by  Dionysius  as  entirely  his  own  fabrica- 
tion. Kiebuhr's  account  of  the  mode  of  appointing  the  dictator  is  more 
than  usually  conjectural,  and  departs  quite  arbitrarUy  from  the  ancient 
testimonies,  in  favour  of  a  hypothesis  devised  by  himself;  Hist.  vol.  i. 
p.  666 — 9.  See  Dr.  Smith's  article  in  the  Classical  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  879; 
and  Becker,  ib.  p.  166,  n.  346. 

(160)  See  above,  p.  27,  n.  93. 
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by  her  warlike  policy,  was  perpetually  exposing  herself  to  serious 
reverses^  to  vindictive  attacks,  and  to  formidable  combinations 
of  injured  neighbours :  she  was  frequently  staking  all  her  for- 
tunes on  the  cast  of  a  single  die.  In  order  to  give  her  the  best 
chance  of  success  at  critical  emergencies  of  this  kind,(^^^)  it  was 
desirable  that  all  the  national  forces  should  be  collected  and 
wielded  by  a  single  strong  hand  :  without  a  dictator,  she  would 
probably  have  succumbed  to  a  powerful  foe  in  some  moment  of 
weakness.  The  danger  of  such  an  appointment  consisted  in  the 
fear  lest  the  dictator  should  convert  his  temporary  into  a  per- 
petual office,  should  refuse  to  lay  down  his  authority  at  the 
expiration  of  his  appointed  term,  and  should  constitute  himself 
a  despot  The  sense  of  public  duty,  and  the  force  of  constitu- 
tional opinion,  and  respect  for  the  laws,  sufficed  in  Rome  to  save 
the  Republic  from  this  danger,  until  the  times  when  the  existence 
of  large  standing  armies,  and  the  vast  acquisitions  of  territory,  had 
disorganized  the  ancient  system  of  government.  (^^^  The  name 
dictator  is  evidently  the  active  substantive  from  dicto,  and  alludes 
to  the  peremptory  power  of  the  office  :(^^)   it   was  probably 


(i6i)  Thus  Appian,  B.C.,  i.  3,  says  that  the  dictator  was  appointed 
Ctrl  Tois  if>o^pwrar(ut  xP«tW.  Other  passages  which  assien  this  character  to 
the  dictatorship  are  collected  by  Becker,  ib.  p.  154.  Poly  bi us,  iii.  87,  calls 
the  dictator  an  avroKparap  aTpanjy^s;  making  the  militaiy  chanicterof  the 
office  its  prominent  feature.  !Flatarch,  Camill.  18,  speaking  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Bomans  before  the  Battle  of  the  AUia,  says :  cacroi  irp6rep6v 
yt  Kol  irp^c  Ikdrrovag  ky&vaQ  uKovto  ttoW&kiq  fiovapxovc^  ode  ^tKrdrtopae 
KoXouvtv,  oiiic  dyvoovvTtg  otrov  1(ttiv  dg  IwunpaXif  Kaipbv  oipiKoq  itiq,  X9***fih'0v^ 
yv^liTjf  irpdc  dvv7rt69vvov  dpx^  ^v  x^P*'^  ^*)''  iiKijv  ^x^'vo'ay  turaicTttv.  Volum- 
nius  is  described  by  Livy,  z.  21,  as  pointing  out  to  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  in  2d6  B.C.,  the  necessity  of  taking  eifective  measures  against  a 
dangerous  confederacy  of  Etruscans,  Samnites,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls,  and 
as  declaring  that  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  elect  the  best  general  as  consul, 
he  will  himself  instantly  name  a  dictator. 

(163)  On  the  adrantases  of  the  Eoman  institution  of  a  dictator,  see 
Machiavel,  Disc.  i.  34,  and  on  the  difference  between  the  dictatorship  and 
the  deoemyirate,  ib.  36. 

(163)  See  Becker,  ib.  p.  161-2.  The  Greek  word  dcrrartfo,  being  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin,  and  not  like  viraroi  for  consuls,  translated,  makes 
ducrarupor,  like  the  Latin,  not  dtjcroropof,  according  to  the  Greek  analogy, 
in  the  genitive  case.  The  word  dixraroa/Kvco  is  used  by  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  1, 
and  the  word  dcjtraro>pcia,  for  dictatura,  by  Dion.  Hal.  ri.  22.  The 
dictator  was  sometimes  called  magUter  populi,  and  this  title  was  as- 
signed- to  him  m  ihe  sacred  books,  Cic.  Kep.  i.  40,  and  other  passages 
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an  institution  not  peculiar  to  Home,  but  common  to  other  of 
the  hardy  military  republics  of  Latium  and  Southern  Italy.  (^^) 
The  appointment  by  the  single  consul  was  doubtless  owing,  not 
to  the  accidental  cause  mentioned  by  Dionysius,  but  to  the 
military  character  of  the  office,  and  to  the  necessity  of  a  sudden 
and  uncontrolled  choice  for  meeting  an  unforeseen  danger.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  mode  of  appointment  may 
have  varied  in  early  times :  but  all  the  accounts  which  haye 
descended  to  us  descril>e  the  appointment  as  made  by  a  single 
consul  or  consular  tribune.  That  a  dictator  appointed  for  formal 
and  ceremonial  purposes  (^^^)  should  have  abdicated  as  soon  as 
his  special  functions  were  performed,  is  not  extraordinary ;  but 
that  so  many  dictators  should  have  spontaneously  laid  down 
absolute  power,  even  at  the  moment  of  victory,  and  often  before 
their  term  of  office  was  expired,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
empire  of  law  over  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  and  of  their  fixed 
constitutional  habits,  even  in  early  times.  (^^     If  the  Athenians 


in  Becker,  ib.  p.  163.  Becker  considers  this  to  have  been  the  original  name 
of  the  office-  Licinius  Macer  however  conceived  the  officer  to  have  been 
named  dictator  from  the  be^nning ;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  74. 

(164)  A  dictator  of  the  Latins  was  mentioned  by  Cato,  Krause,  p.  106. 
Macer  supposed  the  Bomans  to  have  borrowed  the  name  of  the  office  from 
the  Albans.  The  king  elected  in  war  by  the  maf^istrates  among  the 
Lucanians  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Boman  dictator,  both  in  the 
character  of  the  office  and  the  mode  of  election :  Strabo,  vi.  2,  §  13. 

(165)  Concerning  the  dictators  of  this  class,  see  Becker,  ib.  p.  175. 
(160)  Dr.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Bome,  vol.  i.  p.  143,  appears  to  me  to  be 

mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  dictator  was  *  liable,  like  the  consuls,  to  be 
arraigned,  after  the  expiration  of  his  office^  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  which 
he  might  have  committed  during  its  continuance.'  The  power  of  the 
dictator  was  originally  absolute,  and  not  subject  to  appeal;  and  such, 
(notwithstanding  the  passage  of  Festus,  optima  lox,  p.  198,)  it  probably 
always  remained  (see  Becker,  ib.  p.  166 — 70).  Considering  the  shortness 
of  the  term  of  office,  this  irresponsibility  would  have  been  nugatory,  if  it 
had  not  been  continuous.  The  security  to  the  public  was  derived  from  the 
limited  duration  of  the  office ;  not  from  any  subsequent  legal  remedy  against 
the  officer.  Dionysius  speaks  of  the  dictator  as  avroKpdropi  Kai  awirfvBitvi^ 
XfMOfuvos  IKowi^,  vii.  56.  Coriolanus  is  indeed  described  by  Dionysius 
as  having  been  made  erparriy 6c  al/roKpdriap  of  the  Volscians,  viii.  11,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Boman  dictator.  When  Tullus  Attius  wishes  after- 
wards to  accuse  Coriolanus  before  a  Yolscian  assembly,  he  calls  upon  him 
to  resign  his  office  and  render  an  account  of  lus  generalship :  UkXivi  r 
avoOsfitvov  abrbv  ri^v  apx^iv  \6yov  vTrcx^"'  ^^C  ffTparrjyiac;  viii*  57.  These 
words  imply  that  the  abdication  of  the  office  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
rendering  an  account ;  but  the  whole  narrative  is  probably  fictitious. 
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had  reposed  sufficient  confidence  in  any  of  their  leading  states- 
men or  generals,  to  induce  them  to  invest  him  with  dictatorial 
power  at  periods  of  national  danger,  it  is  possible  that  they 
might  have  maintained  their  Republic,  first  against  Lacedsamon, 
and  afterwards  against  Philip,  and  that  this  bright  luminary  of 
Greece  might  thus  have  been  preserved  for  a  longer  time  from 
extinction.  The  first  dictator,  Larcius,  is  described  by  Dionysius 
as  behaving  with  remarkable  moderation,  as  abstaining  from  all 
stretches  of  power,  and  as  resigning  his  office  before  the  six 
months  had  expired  :(^^^  thus  serving  as  an  ideal  type  of  the 
conduct  of  subsequent  dictators,  who  lived  in  an  age  of  contem- 
porary registration,  and  of  whom  authentic  historical  accounts 
were  preserved. 

The  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  with  its  personal  combats  of 
the  chieftains,  and  the  marvellous  appearance  of  the  twin  sons  of 
Jupiter,  resembles  rather  a  battle  in  the  Iliad,  or  in  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  than  a  conflict  between  two  armies,  on  which  great 
political  interests  depend  This  character  is  well  displayed  in 
Mr.  Macaulay's  ballad  on  this  subject,  where  the  incident  of  the 
divine  brethren,  in  particular,  is  introduced  with  great  poetical 
elBfect  In  memory  of  this  event,  the  mark  of  a  horse  s  foot,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Castor's  horse,  was  shown,  in  later  times,  on 
the  rock  near  Regillus.  (^^)  Small  circular  marks  on  the  sand- 
stone, in  parts  of  Herefordshire,  are  now  called  the  prints  of 
St  Elizabeth's  horse,  with  an  explanatory  legend ;  and  Orimm 
mentions  similar  geological  legends  of  marks  upon  rock8.(^*') 
The  belief  as  to  the  appearance  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at  battles 
is  doubtless  of  Grecian  origin:  thus  they  are  said  to  have 
enabled,  the  Locrians  to  conquer  the  Crotoniats  in  a  great 
battle,  and  the  news  of  the  victory  reached  Lacedaemon  on  the 
same  day.(^7o^     ^he  story  of  the  twin  gods  bringing  the  news  of 


(167)  Compare  the  interesting  remarks  of  Dionysias,  y.  77,  upon  the 
coDBtitutional  character  of  the  Eoman  dictatorship. 

(168)  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  iii.  6. 

(169)  Deutsche  Mjthologie,  n.  574,  ed.  1.;  abore,  vol.  i.  p.  360,  n.  216. 

(170)  See  Zenob.  11.  17,  and  tne  note  in  the  Gottingen  edition.   Another 
version  of  the  story  is  given  in  Strabo,  Yi.  1,  §  10,  where  Locri  and  Bhe- 
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the  victory  on  the  same  day  to  Borne,  and  washing  their  horses 

at  the  fountain  of  Jutuma,  was  likewise  told  of  the  battle  of 

Pydna,  at  which  Perseus  was  defeated  by  P.  ^milius  ;(}'^)  and 

the  intelligence  of  the  great  victory  of  Marius  over  the  Cimbri  at 

the  Campus  Raudius,  near  Verona,  is  also  reported  to  have  been 

divulged  at  Rome  by  the  same  divine  informants.  (^^^     These 

two  battles  are  as  historical,  and  as  certainly  took  place,  as  the 

battles  of  Pavia,  Blenheim,  and  Austerlitz.     The  connexion  of 

the  marvellous  story  of  Castor  and  Pollux  with  the  battle  of 

Begillus  does  not  therefore  prove  that  the  battle  itself  is  a 

fiction ;  the  intrusion  of  marvellous  incidents  does  not  discredit 

the  main  story,  where  it  rests  upon  dear  contemporary  evi- 
dence, (^^sj 

livy  represents  Tarquinius  Superbus  as  having  fought  at 
Begillus;  and  this,  although  Dionysius  substitutes  his  sons 
Titus  and  Sextus  for  him,  was  doubtless  the  received  ac- 
count Both  historians  however  describe  him  as  flying  to 
Cumae  for  refuge  after  the  battle,  and  dying  there,  shortly  after- 


gium  (and  not  Croton)  are  the  two  contending  states,  and  the  news  is 
carried  to  Olympia,  not  Lacedeemon.  The  story  is  told  in  explanation  of 
the  proverb,  AXriOktrrtpa  rwv  Ivi  Saypf ,  and  has  no  claim  to  be  considered 
historical.  For  a  stx>ry  of  two  Messenians  named  Gonippus  and  Panormns, 
who  simidated  the  twin  gods,  see  Pausan.  iv.  27,  §  1. 

(171)  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  2;  Florus,  ii.  12;  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  §  1 ;  Plin.  N.  H. 
yii.  22.  The  true  account  of  the  arrival  at  Eome  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  is  given  in  Livy,  xlv.  1,  and  (from  him)  by  Piut.  j£mii.  Paull.  24. 

(172)  Florus,  iii.  3  ;  Plin.  ib. 

(173)  Niebuhr  says  of  the  Battle  of  Regillus  :  'This  battle,  as  thrust 
into  history,  stands  without  the  slightest  result  or  connexion.  The  victory 
is  complete :  yet,  ailer  several  years  of  inaction,  a  federal  treaty  sets  its 
seal  to  the  perfect  independence  and  equality  of  the  Latins  ;  the  very  point 
to  decide  wnich  the  battle  was  fought  ;*  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  556.  The  battle 
of  Eegillus  is  represented  both  by  Dionysius  and  Livy,  as  fought  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  Tarquin  to  his  throne,  and  of  forcing  him  back  upon 
the  Eomans.  Dionysius  calls  the  war  against  the  Latins  6  rvpawtKOQ 
woXefAo^ — 6  irpbs  roite  rvpajruovc  ovordQ  frSXifjioi  ]  ▼•  70,  vi.  17,  21.  One  im- 
portant result  of  the  battle  is  conceived  to  be,  Uiat  this  attempt  is  frustrated, 
and  that  Tarquin  is  driven  into  exile  at  Cumfie.  where  he  dies.  The  Latins 
are  likewise  described  by  Dionysius  as  sending  envoys  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  beg  to  be  restored  to  their  condition  of  subjects.  See  above,  p.  32.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  connecting  the  Battle  of  Begillus  with  the  received  nar- 
rative ;  but  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  account  of  the  treaty  with 
Porsena  in  Pliny. 
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wards,  under  the  protection  of  Aristodemus  the  despot  They 
only  differ  by  one  year  as  to  the  time  of  this  event,  placing  it 
either  in  496  or  495  B.C.,  about  fourteen  years  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings.  If  however  we  suppose  him,  according 
to  the  ordinary  account,  to  have  been  the  son  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus  and  Tanaquil,  he  would  have  been  at  least  110  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death  :  an  age  improbable  in  itself  and  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  received  accounts  of  his  life.  (^7*)  The 
death  of  Tarquin  at  Cumae  is  considered  by  Niebuhr  as  a  certain 
historical  fact;  and  we  shall  find  the  presence  of  members  of 
the  Tarquinian  party  in  that  city  alluded  to  in  the  subsequent 
history.  Even  however  with  respect  to  this  event,  the  accounts 
were  not  uniform;  for  some  histories  represented  him  as  ending 
his  days  with  his  wife  at  Tusculum.  Q'^^) 

.  §  14  The  foregoing  analysis  shows  that  the  received  his- 
tory of  the  first  fourteen  years  of  the  commonwealth  has,  like 
that  of  the  regal  period,  a  legendary  character ;  and  that  the 
details  and  circumstances  of  the  events  are  variously  narrated, 
and  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  an  uncertain  and  fluc- 
tuating tradition.  Still  it  might  be  possible  that  the  main  facts 
should  rest  on  authentic  contemporary  registration :  the  nucleus 
of  the  history  might  be  sound,  though  it  might  be  invested  with 
a  fictitious  covering.  In  order  to  determine  how  far  there  is 
any  trace  of  the  existence  of  a  uniform  series  of  events  which, 
though  meagre  and  scanty,  might  have  served  as  a  sure  sup- 
port to  the  oral  traditions,  we  will  place  in  juxtaposition  the 
principal  occurrences,  as  they  are  arranged  under  the  successive 
consulships  by  Dionysius  and  Livy,  from  the  first  to  the  four- 
teenth year  of  the  Republic : — 


(174)  See  above,  ch.  id.  §  25,  38.  Invi.  11,  Dionysius  says  that  Tarquinh 
SuperDus  must  have  been  90  years  old  at  the  battle  of  Begillus  ;  this  su] 


inuiius 
sup- 
poses him  to  be  the  grandson  of  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  but  if  he  is  assumed 
to  be  the  son,  and  to  have  been  27  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  he  would 
have  been  born  in  606  B.C.,  and  would  have  been  110  years  old  in  496  B.C. 
Compare  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  7.  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  n.  1229,  reckons  his  age 
at  126  years. 

(175)  Eutrop.  i.  11.    Above,  p.  21,  n.  70. 
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DIOKYSIUfl. 

1.   Brutus  arid  Collatinus, 

Brntns  jjrocures  a  decree  of  per- 
pekud  banishment  against  the  Tar- 
quins. 

Conspiracy.  Execution  of  the  sons 
of  Brutus.  Accusation  of  the  other 
conspirators. 

Coilatinus  is  suspected  and  abdi* 
cates.  Valerius  succeeds. 

Battle  with  the  Struscans.  Deaths 
of  Brutus  and  Aruns  Tarquin. 

Suspicions  of  Valerius,  Sp.  Lucre* 
tins  and  M.  Horatins  suooeed  Bru- 
tus. 


2.  P.  Valerius  and  T.  I/ucrtiius, 

A  census. 

I^^othing  memorable  in  this  year. 


LIVT. 

1.  Brutus  arid  Coilatinus, 

Oath  against  the  kings.  The 
Senate  filled  up.  Unpopularity  of 
Coilatinus — ^he  abdicates  nis  consul- 
ship. Valerius  succeeds. 

Conspiracy  to  bring  back  the  Tar- 
quins. 

The  euToys  from  Tarquin  arrive. 
Conspiracy  discoyered  —  and  con- 
spirators  punished. 

Battle  with  the  Etruscans.  Deaths 
of  Brutus  and  Aruns  Tarquin. 

Suspicions  of  Valerius.  Sp. Lucre- 
tius and  M.  Horatius  succeed  Bru- 
tus. 

Dedication  of  the  Capitoline  tem- 
ple. 

2.  P.  Valerius  and  T,  Lucretius. 

War  with  Porsena. 
Battle  of  the  Etruscans  against  the 
Aricines  and  Cumans. 
Tuscus  Vicus  founded. 


8.  P.  Valerius  and  M,  Horatius, 

War  with  Porsena,  and  peace  con- 
cluded. 

Dedication  of  the  Capitoline  tem- 
ple. 

4.  ^,  Lareius  and  T.  Herminius, 

The  Bomans  are  engaged  in  no 
war. 

Battle  between  the  Etruscans  and 
Aricines. 


3.  P.  Lucretius  and  P.  Valerius. 
Peace  made  with  Porsena. 

Tarqidn  goes  to  Tusculum. 


[These  consuls  do  not  occur  in 

Livy.] 


5.  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Postumius,       4.  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Postumius. 
Satine  w»r,  first  year.  Q^*)  Sabine  war. 


6.  P.  Valerius  and  T.  Lucretius, 

Sabine  war,  second  year. 
Attus  Clausus  comes  to  Borne, 
FidencD  is  taken» 


6.  P.  Valerius  and  T.  Lucretius, 
Attus  Clausus  comes  to  Bome. 


(176)  Zonaras,  yii.  13,  agrees  with  Dionysius  in  makinjj^  the  Sabine  war 
extend  oyer  this  and  the  three  following  years.  He  likewise  mentions  the 
two  conspiracies  in  the  two  years  next  ensuing.  He  differs  however  from 
both  Dionysius  and  Livy,  in  placing  the  death  of  P.Valerius  in  the  year  of 
P.  Valerius  and  T.  Lucretius,  and  not  in  the  following  year. 
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DIOHT8IIT8. 

7.  Agrippa  Meuenimg  and  JP^ 
Pottuauus. 

Sabine  war,  third  year. 
DeatkofP.  Yaleriiu. 


8.  Sp.  Ceusius  and  Op.  Tiryinius. 

Sabine  war,  fourth  year. 
Cameria  ia  taken« 

9.  P.  Cominit  and  2!  Larcius.  (^ 

EeTolt  of  the  Latin  cities.  Federal 
aasembly  at  Ferentina.  Hie  Aricines, 
Fidenates,  and  Camerinea  nive  the 
Latins  against  the  Bomans.  War  is 
voted  against  Borne. 

Conspiracy  of  slayea  at  Borne  de- 
tected and  punished. 

10.  8.  Sulpicius  and  M\TidUw. 

Fidense  rerolts.    It  is  besieged. 
Conspiracy  at  Borne  {^^ 

11.  P.  Vehirius  and  P.  .^HmHtu, 

Siege  of  Fidens  continued. 
Seztns  Tarquin  attacks  Signia. 


LITY. 

6.  A^.  Menenius  and  P.Pot* 
tmmiuM, 

Death  of  P.  Valerius. 
Pometia  and  Cora  revolt 
War  with  the  Aurund. 


7.  Qp.  Vtr^nius  and 
Pometia  is  taken. 


Cassius, 


8.  P.  Oominiu*  and  T,  LareiuM. 

Dispute  with  the  Sabines.  Fear 
of  Sabine  and  Latin  war. 

First  dictator  created — probably 
T.  LarciuB. 


9«  5.  8uipieiM9  and  lir.lSUlius. 
Nothing  memorable  in  this  year. 


10.  P.  JBhntiut  and  P.  Veiwriu9, 

Siege  of  Fidenee. 
Capture  of  Crustumeria. 
Bevolt  of  Prsencste  to  Borne. 
Battle  of  Begillus — Postumius  is 
previously  created  dictator. 


(177)  M.  de  la  Cume,  M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions  et  BeUes  Lettres, 
torn.  Tiii.  p.  363 — 71,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  histories  of  Dionysius  and 
Liyy  for  tine  six  years,  beginning  with  the  consulship  of  Cominius  and  Lar- 
cius,  and  ending  with  that  of  Postumius  and  Virgimus,  501—496  B.C.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  object  he  transposes  the  order  of  the  events  nar- 
rated under  the  first  three  and  the  last  three  consulships  in  Livy,  and 
conceives  that  by  this  transposition  he  makes  the  narrative  of  Livy  agree 
with  that  of  Dionysius.  He  says :  '  Lorsque  j'ai  voulu  comparer  ensemble 
ce  que  Denys  d'Halicarnasse  et  Tite  Live  ont  dit  de  ces  consulats,  J*ai 
trouv^  d'abord  ces  auteurs  si  difH^rents  I'un  de  I'autre,  qu'il  m'a  nam  im- 
possible de  les  concilier.'  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  remark  that  tnis  har- 
monizing process  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  amoimts  to  a  confession  that  the 
two  historians  cannot  be  reconciled. 

(178)  A  peculiar  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  under  this 
year,  which  nas  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  preserved  by  contem- 

Eorarv  reg^tration.  '  Manius  Tullius  (he  says),  one  of  the  consuls,  in  the 
oly  Koman  games,  during  the  procession,  fell  from  the  sacred  chariot  in 
the  circus,  and  died  on  the  third  day  after  the  procession.  Sulpicius  was 
sole  consul  during  the  short  remaining  portion  of  the  year ;'  v.  o7.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  why  such  a  circumstance  as  this  should  be  mentioned 
if  it  had  not  been  preserved  from  an  authentic  record  made  at  the  time. 
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DI0KT6IUS. 

12.    T.  Larcitu  and  Q.  CU»liu$, 

Fidenffi  is  taken. 

The  Latins  hold  a  federal  assembly 
and  send  ambassadors  to  Rome. 

The  Romans  refuse  redress  and 
declare  war. 

T.  Larcius  is  appointed  dictator. 
He  prepares  for  war ;  but  a  truce  for 
a  year  is  made  with  the  Latin  cities 
(v.  76).    Larcius  abdicates. 

13.  A.  Sempronius  and  M,  Minucitts. 

The  Latin  truce  continues  Tvi.  1). 

Measure  respectiue  mixea  mar- 
riages of  Romans  and  Latins. 

Dedication  of  the  temple  of  Sa- 
turn. 

14.  A.  Postumius  and  T.  Virginitis, 

The  year's  truce  with  the  Latins 
expires  (vi.  2). 

Postumius  is  made  dictator. 

Battle  of  Regillus. 

Latin  embassy. 

Treaty  with  tne  Latins  renewed. 

Tarquin  flies  to  Cumse,  and  dies 
there  in  a  few  days. 

The  war  against  the  Tarquins  is 
concluded  14  years  after  their  ex- 
pulsion (yi^  21). 


LIVT* 

11.  Q.  CIobUus  and  T.  Larcius, 
No  event  in  this  ye^. 


12.  A,8enipr<miuuand3£.Minucitu. 


Dedixsatu)n  of  the  temple  of  Sa- 
turn. 

13.  J[.  Postumius  and  T,  Vtrginius. 

[Battle  of  Regillus,  according  to 
some  anthoritiesj. 


14.   Appius   Claudius  and  P. 
Servilius, 


Death  of  Tarquin  at  Gums. 

On  comparing  the  preceding  summaxies  of  the  accounts  of 
Dionysius  and  Livy,  for  this  period  of  fourteen  years,  it  will  be 
perceived  that,  although  there  is  in  some  respect  a  close  agree- 
ment, the  discrepancies  are  too  wide,  too  numerous,  and  too  funda- 
mental to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  there  was  in  existence 
a  brief  annalistic  series  of  events,  derived  from  authentic  regis- 
tration, and  recognised  as  true  by  all  historians.  Even  the  lists 
of  consuls  do  not  altogether  agree :  for  Larcius  and  Herminius, 
the  consuls  for  the  fourth  year  in  Dionysius,  are  wanting  in 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  preservation  of  an  authentic 
record  of  so  trivial  a  fact  with  the  total  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  an  event 
BQ  important  as  the  battle  of  Regillus. 
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Livy;  and  in  the  third  year  Livy  has  P.  Lucretius,  while  Diony- 
sius  has  tf.  Horatiu&  In  the  principal  events  there  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  an  agreement;  but  in  the  arrangement  under 
years  there  is  the  widest  variance;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  chronological  Fasti  which  each  historian  fol- 
lowed, could  have  been  derived  from  a  common  source,  or  could 
have  been  founded  upon  a  record  which  assigned  each  battle,  or 
war,  or  siege,  or  other  leading  event,  to  its  proper  consuls  Not 
only  is  there  great  discrepancy  between  the  two  historians,  but 
each  historian  is  not  always  consistent  with  himself:  thus  Diony- 
sius  states  that  a  truce  is  made  with  the  Latins  for  a  year,  in  the 
consulship  of  Larcius  and  CloeUus — and  yet  he  represents  it  as 
expiring  in  the  second  year  afterwards.  Livy,  in  stating  the 
discordance  of  the  testimonies  respecting  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Begillus,  plainly  avows  the  confusion  of  the  authorities  to  be 
such  as  to  render  any  certain  chronological  arrangement  of 
events,  for  the  early  part  of  the  Republic,  impos8ible.(^'^^ 

The  synchronism  of  Roman  with  Greek  history  is  carefully 
marked  by  Dionysius,  who  from  time  to  time  states  the  name  of 
the  corresponding  Athenian  archon.  Our  most  ancient  com- 
parison is  furnished  by  Polybius,  who  states  that  the  first  year  of 
the  Republic  was  twenty^eight  years  before  the  crossing  of  Xerxes 
into  Europe:  that  is  28  +  480  =  508  RC^^  According  to 
Dionysius,  the  Tarquins  were  expelled  in  the  year  of  Isagoras,(^^^) 


(179)  Tanti  errores  implicant  temporum,  aliter  apud  alios  ordinatis 
magistratibuB,  ut  nee,  qui  consules  secundum  quosdam,  nee  quid  quoque 
auno  actum  sit,  in  tant&  vetustate  non  rerum  modo,'sed  etiam  auctorum, 
digerere  possis;  ii.  21.  This  passage  describes  the  confusion  which  is 
caused  by  the  want  of  a  careful  contemporary  registration  of  public  facts  : 
but  it  is  not  the  antiquity  of  the  historians  wnich  is  in  fault ;  if  the  his- 
torians had  been  as  ancient  as  the  events,  Livy  would  have  had  no  reason 
to  complain. 

(180)  iii.  22.  Dionysius,  ix.  1,  says  that  the  archonship  of  Calliades, 
in  Olymp.  75,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece, 
corresponded  with  the  consulship  of  K,  Fabius  and  Sp.  Furius,  which  he 
makes  the  29th  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  Polybius  and  Dionysius 
therefore  agree.  Diodorus  however  follows  a  different  calculation,  for  he 
makes  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  contemporary  with  the  consulship  of  Sp. 
Gassius  and  Proculus  Yirginius,  xi.  1,  which  is  seven  years  earlier=:486  B.C. 

(181)  V.  1. 
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508  B.a ;  and  Brutus  was  killed  seventeen  years  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon  ;Q^^  that  is,  17  +  490  =  507  RC,  so  that  the  dates 
of  Polybius  and  Dionysius  only  differ  by  a  year. 

§  15  The  death  of  Tarquin,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the 
hopes  of  the  Tarquinian  faction,  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Republic.  Both  Livy  and  Dionysius  agree  in 
dating  the  commencement  of  the  active  conflicts  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  from  that  period :  as  soon  as  the  common 
fear  of  the  expelled  despot  and  his  allies  is  removed,  the  internal 
dissensions  break  out.  According  to  Dionysius,  the  immediate 
occasion  of  their  outbreak  is  the  reopening  of  the  courts  for  the 
recovery  of  debts,  whose  jurisdiction  had  been  suspended  during 
the  late  war.('^) 

The  events  referred  to  the  year  of  the  next  consuls,  Appius 
Claudius  and  P.  Servilius,  are  numerous ;  they  are  characteristic 
of  the  internal  state  and  external  policy  of  Rome,  as  represented 
to  us  at  this  period ;  and  they  are  related  in  detail  by  both  our 
historians.  The  account  of  this  year  may  serve  to  exemplify  the 
period  upon  which  we  are  now  entering  The  events  have 
nothing  marvellous:  they  are  not  wanting  in  probability  or 
internal  coherence.  The  narratives  of  the  two  historians  agree 
in  most  of  the  main  facts,  and  sometimes  in  details ;  but  they 
sometimes  differ  altogether  even  in  material  points :  they  are  too 
full  of  circumstances  and  details,  and  they  depart  too  much  at 
certain  intervals  from  one  another,  to  bear  the  appearance  of 
being  both  derived  from  a  dry  annalistic  record  made  at  the 
time ;  and  again,  they  have  too  business-like  and  simple  an  air 
for  legendary  stories  handed  down  by  popular  tradition.  It  may 
be  added,  that  although  their  character  is  thoroughly  prosaic, 
they  stand  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  battle  of  Regillus, 
which  has  been  selected  for  reproduction  in  a  poetical  form,  on 
account  of  its  imaginative  and  unreal  character. 


(182)  v.  17.  Compare  DodweU's  '  Chronologia  Grsco-llomana  pro 
Hypothesibus  Dionysu  Halicamassei/  reprinted  in  the  fourth  yoliune  of 
Beiflke's  edition. 

(183)  Livy,  ii.  21 ;  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  22 ;  cf.  v.  69.    Above,  p.  26. 
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A  Volscian  war  is  described  as  imminent ;  but  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  levies,  as  the  plebeians  refuse  to  serve, 
unless  they  are  relieved  from  their  load  of  debt,  and  from  the 
severe  law  which  enables  the  creditor  to  seize  the  body  of  his 
insolvent  debtor,  and  to  use  him  as  a  slave.  The  patricians 
appear  here,  for  the  first  time,  as  promoters  of  a  policy  which  is 
systematically  attributed  to  them  in  the  subsequent  history; 
this  is,  to  engage  the  state  in  war,(^^)  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  intestine  discord,  and  of  delaying  the  satisfaction  of 
the  demands  made  by  the  plebeians.  Hence,  in  the  e€u:ly  portion 
of  the  Roman  history,  the  patricians  are  described  in  general  as 
the  war-party;  while  the  plebeians  are  described  as  desirous  of 
peace,  and  as  complaining  that  the  evils  of  warfare  fall  prin- 
cipally upon  their  order.  It  has  been  assumed,  though  without 
sufficient  grounds,  that  in  the  Greek  republics  the  democratical 
party  was  always  inclined  to  war,  and  the  oligarchical  party  to 
peace.(*®^)  It  has  likewise  been  often  affirmed  in  modern  times, 
that  there  is  some  natural  and  inherent  tendency  in  democracy, 
more  than  in  other  forms  of  government,  to  war.  Whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  credibility  of  individual  facts 


(184)  Postnmias  KoXitv  vwtKSvvai  troKsfn^  flapti  ro^^  troXtrueo^i:  X<^f  ^^''C 
iyvw ;  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  22.  The  consuk  of  the  next  year  eUov  dpOds  Sn  dtX 
wtpiffirav  rbv  ivroc  rttvovc  OopvPop  irri  ro^g  «5«  fcoXifiovc  ;  ib.  23.  Hespect- 
ing  this  policy,  see  Plut.  Cam.  9. 

(185)  The  following  remarks  are<made  by  Mr.  Grote,  upon  the  conduct 
of  Athenagoras,  the  popular  orator  at  Syracuse,  at  the  time  of  the  Athe- 
nian expedition  to  Siciw  :  '  We  observe  here,  that  Athenagoras,  far  irom 
being  inclined  to  push  tne  city  into  war,  ia  averse  to  it  even  beyond  reason- 
ablelimit ;  and  denounces  it  as  the  interested  policy  of  the  oligarchical 
party.  This  may  shew  how  little  it  was  any  constant  interest  or  |x>licy  on 
the  part  of  the  persons  called  Demagogues,  to  involve  their  city  in  unne- 
cessary wars :  a  charge  which  had  been  frequently  advanced  agamst  them, 
because  if  so  happens,  that  Cleon,  in  the  first  half  of  the  Pef4)ponnesian  war, 
discountertanced  the  propositions  of  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  We 
see  by  the  hcurangue  of  Athenagoras,  that  the  oligarchical  party  were  the 
usual  promoters  of  war :  a  fact  which  we  should  naturally  expect,  seeing 
that  the  rich  and  great,  in  most  communities,  have  accounted  the  pursuit  of 
military  glory  more  conformable  to  their  dignity  than  any  other  career;* 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vii.  p.  237.  Compare  p.  260,  note.  The  common 
sophism,  of  inferring  constant  tendencies  in  forms  of  government  from 
single  undissected  instances,  is  here  exemplified.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  patrician  party  at  Bome  were  not  inclined  to  war  from  the  motive 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Grote,  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 
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in  the  early  Boman  histoiy,  it  caimot  be  doubted  that  the  predo- 
minant policy  and  feelings  of  the  patrician  and  plebeian  bodies, 
with  respect  to  war,  were  such  as  have  been  above  described : 
and  from  this  example  we  may  learn  the  danger  of  making 
universal  assertions  as  to  the  tendency  of  particular  political 
forms  to  produce  a  love  of  war,  and  may  perceive  on  how  narrow 
a  basis  they  stand. 

Upon  the  refusal  of  the  plebeians  to  serve,  (^®*^  Servilius, 
desirous  of  conciliating  the  plebeians,  recommends  a  remission 
or  reduction  of  their  debts ;  whereas  Appius,  with  the  uncom- 
promising patrician  spirit  characteristic  of  the  Claudian  family, 
advises  that  the  creditors  should  be  permitted  to  exact  their  debts 
in  full  The  measure  which  Servilius  is  described  as  favouring, 
resembles  the  Seisachtheia  of  Solon,  by  which  the  poverty  of  the 
insolvent  Athenians  was  relieved.  (^^^  It  is,  as  if  the  mortgages 
on  the  estates  of  Irish  landowners,  or  the  arrears  of  rent  due  by 
Irish  tenants,  were  remitted  or  reduced  by  Act  of  Parliament 

The  consuls  cannot  agree,  and  Servilius  collects  an  army  of 
volunteers,  with  which  he  marches  against  the  Yolscians;  his 
arrival  is  so  little  expected,  that  he  is  able  to  levy  war-contri- 
butions upon  them,  and  to  carry  off  300  hostages  from  the  most 
illustrious  housea  As  soon  however  as  the  Boman  army  has 
retired,  the  Yolscians,  with  the  asdstance  of  the  Hemici  and 
Sabines,  but  regardless  of  their  300  hostages,  prepare  for  war : 
they  send  ambassadors  to  the  Latins  to  ask  for  aid ;  but  the 
Latins,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  international  law,  seize  the  am- 
bassadors, and  deliver  them  up  to  the  Romans;  they  likewise 
offer  a  contingent  of  auxiliary  troops  to  Home ;  the  Romans, 
grateful  for  these  friendly  acts,  liberate  6000  Latin  prisoners, 
but  decline  the  offer  of  assistance  from  the  Latins.(^^ 


(1 86)  Livy  says  nothing  of  the  refusal  to  serve  on  this  occasion ;  ii.  22. 
He  introduces  it  for  the  first  time  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  war ;  c.  24. 

(187)  See  Plut.  Solon.  15, 17 ;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  127-34. 

(188)  Dionysius,  vi.  25,  and  Livy,  ii.  22,  agree  very  dosely  in  these  facta : 
they  both  mention  the  300  hostages  and  the  6000  Latin  prisoners.  Livy 
particularly  dwells  on  the  close  union  between  Bome  and  Latium  at  this 
moment :  *  Kunquam  alias  ante  pubHoe  privatimque  Latinum  nomen  Ko- 
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At  this  point,  the  striking  incident  of  the  aged  centurion 
is  introduced  by  both  historians.  He  had  contracted  a  loan  in 
order  to  pay  his  war-taxes  ;  his  lands  had  been  ravaged  by  the 
enemy — his  property  in  the  city  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
scarcity;  he  had  been  unable  to  discharge  the  principal  and 
interest^  his  body  had  been  seized,  and  he  had  been  made  a 
slave  by  his  merciless  creditor;  with  this  story,  he  presented 
himself  to  the  Senate,  and  showed  his  bleeding  back,  in  proof 
of  his  master's  cruelty.  (^®*)  Hereupon  a  tumult  ensues,  and  the 
insolvent  debtors  are  liberated  from  their  slavery  by  the  people: 
the  consuls  still  differ;  when  the  approach  of  the  Yolscian  army 
is  announced  by  some  Latin  horsemen. (^"^  The  patricians  arm; 
but  the  plebeians  refuse  to  move,  saying  that  it  is  better  to  be 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Yolscians,  than  to  endure  the  ill-usage  of 
the  patriciana(^'^)  Servilius  being  appealed  to  by  the  Senate, 
now  interferes,  and  promises  protection  against  creditors  to  every 
plebeian  who  serves  in  his  legiona  Upon  this  assurance  the 
poor  enlist,  and  Servilius  leads  his  army  to  the  Pomentine  plain, 
where  he  defeats  the  Yolscians,  and  takes  their  camp.  He  then 
advances  to  Suessa  Pometia,  captures  the  town,  and  puts  to 
death  all  the  men  of  military  age.     He  divides  the  plunder  of 


manoimperio  conjunctiufl  fuit.'  According  to  Livy's  own  account,  only  four 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  BegUlus. 

(189)  There  is  (as  Niebuhr  justly  remarks,  Hist.  vol.  i.  n.  1324)  a  close 
resemblance  between  this  story  and  the  story  of  the  old  centurion  released 
from  his  servitude  by  Manlius,  in  Liyy,  vi.  14. 

(190)  Both  historians  mention  this  minute  circumstance. 

(191)  iroXXoi  Sk  koI  \iytiv  irSXfuayf  i^c  Afitivov  ciif  OuoXovwois  dovXtvuv 
fiaXXov  ri  rdc  C/3p€ic  twv  trarpixiuiy  viroftivtiv ;  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  27.  Fremebant 
se,  foris  pro  libertate  et  imperio  dimicantes,  domi  a  civibus  captos  et  oppres- 
Bos  esse ;  tutioremque  in  bello  quam  in  pace,  inter  hostes  quam  inter  cives, 
libertatem  plebis  esse;  Livy,  ii.  23.  See  fdso,  in  Dionysius,  10.,  the  statement 
that  the  patricians  armed,  but  not  the  plebeians.  Also,  Livy,  ii.  24 :  '  Patres 
militarent,  patres  arma  caperent,  ut  penes  eosdem  pericula  belli,  penes  quos 
promia  essent.'  This  is  described,  by  both  historians,  as  something  contrary 
to  the  ordinary  state  of  thinffs  *.  nevertheless  we  are  told  that  the  Servian 
constitution  imposed  the  chief  burden  of  military  service  upon  the  rich,  on  the 
very  ground  that  they  had  the  largest  interest  in  the  state— ^and  that  the 
Servuin  constitution  was  restored  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.  See  Dion. 
Hal.  iv.  19:  liroUi  Sk  rovrutv  ZxaaTov  oLk  drip  airias,  dXXa  xf  jr«<rf»ivof  on  irattiv 
dvOpwiFoif  a9\a  rStv  troXifiiav  itni  rd  "XfitifiaTa,  icai  irtpi  rric  tovtuv  fvXaKfJQ 
&7eavTt^  KaKoiraOovffiVf  hpBik^  ^X**V  ^i^o  roit^  fUv  Ttpi  /iei^^va»v  Ktvfvvivovrag 
dOXuv,  fitiCovag  virofuviiy  KaK0'wa9iiaQ  roT(  rf  oi!tfia<n  cm  rots  X^t*^^^* 
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the  camp  and  town  among  his  soldiera  At  this  point  our  two 
historians  part  company  for  a  short  time:  for  Dionysius  describes 
Appius  Claudius  as  beheading  the  300  Volscian  hostages,  and  as 
opposing  the  triumph  of  Servilius,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
divided  the  plunder  among  the  soldiera  Servilius  however 
triumphs,  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  Senate.  Livy  does  not 
account  for  the  hostages,  and  says  nothing  about  the  triumph  of 
Serviliua(^^^ 

The  next  event  is  the  alarm  of  a  Sabine  invasion  ;  the  news 
of  which  arrived  at  night,  according  to  Livy;  and  while  the 
Romans  were  engaged  at  their  games,  according  to  Uionysius. 
An  army  is  instantly  sent  out,  and  they  are  repulsed :  after 
which  ambassadors  come  from  the  Aurunci)  requiring  the 
Bomans  to  cede  a  portion  of  the  Volscian  territory  which  they 
had  taken  and  colonized.  The  Bomans  refuse  compliance;  and 
Servilius  leads  an  army  against  the  Aurunci.  A  battle  takes 
place  near  Aricia,  and  the  Aurunci  are  defeated.  (^^)  At  this 
point  the  narrative  of  Dionysius  for  this  consulship  terminates : 
livy,  however,  inserts  a  supplement  peculiar  to  himself.  He 
states  that  Appius  proceeded  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  questions 
of  debt,  contrary  to  the  engagement  of  his  colleague.(^'*)  The 
citizens  who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Servilius,  in  consequence 
of  his  assurances,  fly  to  him  for  protection;  but  he  hesitates, 
and  takes  no  decided  course.  Hence,  having  forieited  the  good 
opinion  of  the  patricians  by  his  popular  leaning,  he  now  loses 
the  confidence  of  the  plebeians  by  his  weakness  at  the  moment 
of  trial,  and  he  thus  displeases  both  parties     A  dispute  arises 


(192)  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  26-30;  Livy,  ii.  22-5. 

(193)  Livy,  ii.  25,  mentioDS  that  the  EomanB  had  deprived  the  Volaci 
Ecetrani  of  their  territory.  Dionysius  states  that  the  interference  was 
in  behalf  of  these  Ecetrani.  See  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  31-3 ;  Livy,  ii.  26. 
Concerning  the  history  and  probable  position  of  the  Volscian  city^  of 
Ecetra,  see  Mr.  Bunbury's  art.  Ecetra,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ancient 
Greography. 

(104)  The  resumption  of  jurisdiction,  in  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  22,  ia  prior  to 
the  ed^ct  of  Servilius,  that  those  who  serve  against  the  Volscians  shall  be 
protected  from  their  creditors ;  ib.  c.  29.  This  edict  is  described  by  Livy, 
li.  24 ;  Ne  quis  civem  £omanum,  &c. ;  and  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by 
Appius  is  subsequent  to  the  edict ;  Livy,  ii.  27. 
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which  consul  should  dedicate  a  temple  of  Mercury.C®^)  The 
Senate  refer  the  decision  to  the  people;  and  the  people,  in  order 
to  mark  their  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  both  consuls,  confer 
the  honour  upon  a  certain  M.  Lsetorius,  the  first  centurion  of  a 
legion.  The  exercise^of  the  jurisdiction  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
by  Appius  gives  rise  to  further  tumults;  there  is  again  an  alarm 
of  a  Sabine  invasion,  and  the  plebeians  refuse  to  serve.  At  last, 
in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  disorder,  the  consuls,  both  hated 
by  the  plebeians,  go  out  of  office.  (^**)  With  this  latter  account, 
there  is  nothing  in  Dionysius  to  correspond  :  he  says  nothing  of 
a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Appias,  of  a  dedication  of  a 
temple  of  Mercury,  of  M.  Lastorius,  of  a  second  alarm  of  a 
Sabine  war,  or  of  the  unpopularity  of  Serviliu&  His  subsequent 
narrative,  indeed,  shows  that  he  conceives  the  promise  given  by 
Servilius  to  have  remained  unperformed  by  the  Senate  ;(^®7) 
but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  subject  in  this  place,  and  ho 
describes  Servilius  as  quitting  his  office  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  popularity,  though  without  attempting  to  obtain  the  pro- 
mised concession  from  the  Senate.  What  renders  this  divergence 
the  more  remarkable  is,  that  Dionysius  is  in  general  much  fuller 
than  livy;  and  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  omis- 
sion in  Dionysius  of  circumstances  mentioned  in  Livy,  than  to 
account  for  the  omission  in  Livy  of  circumstances  mentioned  in 
Dionysius.    This  peculiar  insertion  in  Livy,  however,  is  not 


(195)  livy  seems  to  forfjret  that  he  had  already  mentioned  the  dedica- 
UoD  of  the  temple  of  Merciiry :  '  JSdes  Mercorii  dedicata  est  idibus  Maiis :' 
0.21. 

(196)  Livy,  ii.  27. 

(197)  In  c.  42,  lie  says,  that  when  Manias  Yalerins  made  to  the  people 
the  same  promise  as  Servilius,  irac  6  iiifioc  Afffuvut^  &Ko{fffacy  uq  ohikv  in 
fivcxtuBtivo^uvoQ  virkfTXtro  wvapattBat  rov  TroXtfiov^  where  the  word  m  implies 
a  previous  deceit.  In  c.  76,  L.  Junius  Brutus,  the  spokesman  of  the  seced- 
ing plebeians,  distinctly  asserts,  in  addressing  the  patrician  envoys,  that 
the  Senate  had  broken  the  promise  of  ServiHus.  iu^tlnraoBe  fikv  yi  Kal  rag 
{nroirx^mCf  dc  UtXtiKrart  rbv  ^irarov  [Servilius]  virip  rov  koivov  iroirftravOai, 
Here  it  is  affirmed  that  the  promise  of  Serviliu&  was  expressly  authorized 
by  the  Senate.  The  exertions  of  Servilius  in  behalf  of  the  people  appear  to 
be  alluded  to  in  the  speech  of  Manius  Valerius  ;  58 :  iiritS^  oi/rc  vsrdr^ 
ovrc  ^uerdrwpi  KtiiiaBat  aifr&v  povXofAkyois  Ucysvcro. 
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mwely  additional  to  the  account  of  Dionysiufly  but  is  incon- 
sistent with  it 

§  16  The  following  year — ^being  the  consulship  of  Yirginius 
and  Yeturius — ^is  one  of  the  turning  points  of  Roman  history, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  institution  of  the  Tribunes  of  the 
people ;  and  as  the  narratiyes  both  of  Dionysius  and  Livy  are 
copious,  an  examination  and  comparison  of  them  ought  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  character  of  the  accounts  which 
were  received  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  have  descended  to  our 
time,  as  the  history  of  this  period. 

Both  authors  describe  the  prevalence  of  insolvency  and  the 
severity  of  the  law  of  debt,  as  creating  widespread  discontent 
among  the  plebeians,  and  as  giving  rise  to  secret  meetings 
among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  their  plan  of  opera- 
tion against  the  patricians.  (^^  In  this  state  of  things,  a  Sabine 
invasion  of  the  Roman  territory  is  threatened ;  and  the  Latins 
and  other  subject  states  ask  for  assistance  against  incursions  of 
the  Yolsci  and  iEqui.  Dionysius  likewise  introduces  an  embassy 
from  the  Yolsci,  demanding  restitution  of  the  land  taken  from 
them ;  and  he  describes  the  Senate,  upon  the  advice  of  T.  Lardus, 
as  rejecting  the  demand  of  the  Yolsci,  and  promising  assistance 
to  the  Latins.  Livy  says  that  the  petition  of  the  Latins  was 
either  for  succour  from  the  Romans,  or  to  be  allowed  to  defend 
themselves ;  and  that  the  former  request  was  granted.(^'*)  The 
latter  request  implies  that  the  Latins  were  at  this  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  battle  of  Regillus,  in  a  state  of  complete  sub- 
jection-to  the  Romans.     The  same  historian  likewise  mentions 


(198)  Turn  yero  plebes,  incerta  qnales  habitura  consules  esset,  ooetus 
nocturnos,  pan  Esquiliis,  pars  in  Aventino,  facere ;  ne  in  foro  subitis  tre- 
pidaret  consiliis,  et  omnia  temere  ac  fortuito  ageret;  Livy,  ii.  28.  kot 
dXiyovg  Sk  cvXKtySfitvoi,  5piroii:  dWijXovc  Kartkdfi^vov  iirkp  rov  fifjieiri  trvpa- 
paaBat  roiQ  varptxioic  woXifiov  fitjSkvogf  naff  iva  re  t&v  drropuv  KariaY^fuvoi 
KOLvy  Koi  irpbQ  ro^c  ivrvyxdvovraz  fioriOrfffovrec ;  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  34.  In  the 
next  sentence  he  calls  them  <rvvwti6Tat. 

(199)  Oratores  Latinorum  a  senatu  petebant,  nt  aut  mitterent  snbsi- 
dinm,  aut  se  ipsos  tuendoram  finium  cau8&  capere  arm  a  sinerent.  Tutius 
visum  est,  detendi  inermes  Latinos,  quam  pati  retractare  arma ;  Livy,  ii. 
30 ;  cf.  c.  22,  ad  fin.  The  formal  league  with  the  Latins  is  made  in  the 
following  year. 
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several  references  of  the  consuls  to  the  Senate,  who  are  dis- 
pleased at  being  consulted,  and  expect  the  consuls  to  act  upon 
their  own  responsibility.  (^^)  Nothing  of  this  appears  in  the 
narrative  of  Dionysius ;  but  both  agree  in  their  account  of  the 
final  deUberation  of  the  Senate  upon  the  course  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  the  refusal  of  the  plebeians  to  enlist  until  their 
demand  for  a  remission  of  debts  is  conceded.  According  to 
this  account?,  three  opinions  are  propounded  to  the  Senate. 
Yirginius,  the  consul,  advises  that  those  persons,  and  those 
alone,  who  had  served  under  Servilius  in  the  preceding  year, 
should  be  protected  against  their  creditors.  Larcius  proposes, 
not  a  partial,  but  a  general  remission  of  debta  Appius  Claudius, 
desirous  of  compelling  the  plebeians  to  serve,  without  making 
any  concession  to  them,  recommcDds  the  appointment  of  a  dic- 
tator. The  counsel  of  Appius  is  adopted,  but  is  not  carried 
into  effect  in  the  sense  intended  by  him.  The  consuls  select 
Manius  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publicola,(^^)  a  man  of  popular 
dispositions,  as  the  dictator.  The  new  dictator  issues  an  edict 
similar  to  that  of  Servilius ;  and  as  ^he  people  think  that  more 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  assurances  of  so  high  an  ofBcer, 
belonging  moreover  to  the  Valerian  family,  than  in  those  of  the 
consul  Servilius,  ten  legions  are  speedily  enlisted.  (^  Three 
armies  are  formed : — ^Veturius  marches  against  the  .^Bqui,  Vir- 
ginius  against  the  Volsci,  and  the  dictator  himself  against  the 

{200)  Livy,  ii.  28-9. 

(301)  Marcos  ValeriuB,  another  brother  of  Fublicola,  is  stated  to  have 
been  conaul  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Eepublic,  and  to  have  been  kilted  at  the 
battle  of  Berlins;  Dion.  Hal.  yi.  la;  Liyy,  ii.  20.  Dionysius  calls  the 
dictator  Manius,  in  which  the  Triumphal  Fasti  agree  with  hun.  Other 
writers  call  him  Marcus  ;  thus  confounding  him  with  the  brother  who  is 
said  to  have  been  killed  at  Beffillus :  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  n.  1328.  In  his 
speech,  in  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  44,  Manius  Valerius  describes  himself  as  above 
seventy  years  of  age.  Festus,  p.  198,  according  to  the  emendation  pre- 
ferred by  MiiUer,  says  that  Manius  Valerius  was  the  first  magister  populi. 

(303)  Niebuhr,  ib.  n.  1129,  considers  this  number  to  be  a  glaring  ex- 
aggeration, because  at  the  Allia  the  Bomans  had  only  four  regu&r  legions. 
Dionysius  and  Livy  agree  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  distribution  of  the  three 
armies.  Concerning  the  number  of  legions  at  the  Allia,  see  Niebuhr,  Hist. 
voL  ii.  p.  538 :  but  this  example  does  not  prove  much,  for  Livy  expressly 
says,  that  the  legions  which  ioug[ht  at  the  Allia  were  mere  hasty  levies  : 
'  Velut  tumultuario  exercitu  raptim  ducto ;'  v.  37. 
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Sabinea  All  three  expeditions  are  successful :  the  battle  s^inst 
the  Sabines  was  the  principal  one  since  the  battle  of  Regillua(^ 
Upon  his  return,  the  dictator  calls  upon*  the  Senate  to  give  effect 
to  the  promise  by  which  he  had  induced  the  plebeians  to  enlist, 
and  had  obtained  the  recent  victories  over  the  enemies  of  Roma 
The  Senate  however  refuse  ;(*^)  whereupon  Valerius  justifies 
himself  to  the  people,  by  showing  that  he  is  not  responsible  for 
the  deliberate  breach  of  faith  committed  towards  them,  and 
abdicates  his  dictatorship. 

Although  the  dictator's  office  was  at  an  end,  the  legionaries 
were  not  released  from  their  military  oaths,  which  had  been 
given  to  the  consuk.  The  Senate,  therefore,  upon  the  rumour 
of  a  renewed  advance  of  the  JSqui,  orders  the  armies  into  the 
field.(^^^)  This  measure  of  the  Senate  followed  immediately 
upon  the  two  breaches  of  faith  committed  by  them  towards 
the  plebeian  body — ^first  in  the  case  of  Servilius,  and  afterwards 
in  that  of  Yaleriua  The  poorer  citizens  had  been  induced  to 
enlist  by  promises,  on  the  part  of  these  two  high  magistrates, 
that  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  private  debts  of  the  insolvent 
plebeians  should  be  set  on  foot ;  and  after  they  had  returned 
from  the  field,  and  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  Republic,  the 
Senate  refused  to  fulfil  these  promises,  though  made  with  their 


(303)  Post  pngnam  ad  BegiUam  lacum  non  alia  illis  annis  pugna  darior 
fhit ;  Livy,  ii.  31. 

(304)  Namque  Valerius... omniam  actionnm  in  senatu  primam  habuit 
pro  victore  populo,  retuKtque,  quid  nexis  fieri  placeret.  Quk  quum  rejecta 
relatio  esset,  &c. ;  Livy,  ii.  31.  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  4&,  gives  the  same  account, 
attributing  the  rejection  of  the  proposition  to  the  vloi  xal  piaioi  in  the  Senate. 
Valerius,  in  Dion.  Hal.  ib.  c.  44,  appeals  to  the  sending  of  colonists  to  the 
Volscian  territory,  as  a  popular  act  on  his  part :  he  divided  the  land,  he  says, 
not  among  the  patricians,  and  the  knights,  but  among  the  poor  plebeians. 
He  likewise  speaks  of  having  enrolled  400  plebeians  among  the  knights. 
This  latter  measure  is  commented  on  as  historical  by  Dr.  Arnold,  vol.  i. 
p.  141.  Plutarch,  Cor.  6,  describes  Coriolanus  as  opposing  the  remission 
of  debts  after  the  promise  of  Valerius  and  before  the  secession. 

(205)  Liyy,  ii.32 ;  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  43,  45.  In  the  latter  chapter,  Nie- 
buhr's  emendation  (vol.  i.  n.  1331)  of  rpuSv  rayfuinav  for  upiov  rayudriav  is 
plausible  :  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  it  with  the 
language  of  Dionysius,  in  c.  42,  where  it  is  said  that  there  were  t«n  arpa- 
rwTucd  TayfiaTa,  that  each  of  the  consuls  took  three,  and  the  dictator  four. 
In  c.  45,  at  least  six  of  the  r^yfxara  seem  to  be  signified.  Compare 
Schweighsuser,  Lex.  Folyb.  in  Tctyfia, 
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implied  sanction.  They  therefore  decide  to  resort  to  the  extreme 
remedy  used  in  the  ancient  republics  by  a  political  party  which 
could  not  obtain  justice  from  the  hostile  party  in  some  important 
matter — ^the  remedy  of  secession.  The  secession  of  a  large  body 
of  citizens  in  an  ancient  republic  might  produce  either  one  of 
two  consequences: — if  the  enmity  was  irreconcilable,  or  the 
seceders  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  of  vital  importance  to 
the  state,  the  secession  would  take  the  form  of  an  emigration, 
and  lead  to  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony.  Secessions  of  this 
kind  are  enumerated  among  the  origins  of  colonies,  both  in 
Greece(^**)  and  Ilome;(^^  nor  have  they  been  wanting  in 
modem  times.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  established  the  first 
settlement  in  New  England,  may  be  considered  as  a  colony 
ex  secessione.  If,  however,  the  two  adverse  parties  could  be 
induced  to  live  together  as  fellowKntizens,  and  if  the  seceders 
were  of  sufficient  numerical  importance  to  induce  their  oppo- 
nents to  desire  their  return,  and  to  fear  their  permanent  separa- 
tion, then  the  secession  resembled  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies 
in  a  parliamentary  government :  it  arrested  the  action  of  the 
executive  authority  of  the  state,  and  compelled  it  to  nego- 
tiate. (^  This  last  was  the  object  which  the  plebeians,  accord- 
ing to  our  accounts,  now  sought  to  attain. 

The  citizens  serving  in  the  consular  armies  withdraw,  under 


(306)  Seneca  enumerates  intestine  sedition  as  one  of  the  canses  of  colo- 
nies. '  Nee  omnibus  eadem  causa  relinquendi  quserendique  patriam  fuit. 
Alios  excidia  urbium  suarum,  hostilibus  armis  elapsos,  in  aliena,  spoliates 
suis,  expulerunt ;  alios  domestica  seditio  submoint;  alios  nimia  superfluentis 
populi  rrcquentia,  ad  exonerandas  vires,  emisit/  &c. ;  Consol.  adHely.  c.  6. 
Kaoul-Eochette,  Histoire  de  I'Etablissement  des  Colonies  Grecques,  torn.  i. 
p.  23,  says :  '  Les  dissensions  fr^quentes  qu'  enfantait,  dans  ehaque  cite, 
linquiete  et  orageuse  democratic  aes  Grecs,  n'occasionn^rent  pas  un  nom- 
bre  moins  considerable  d'^migrations.  Lorsq^ue  deux  factions,  qui  parta- 
geaient  et  d^chiraient  une  ville  entifere,  d^cidaient  leur  querclle  par  la  voie 
des  armes,  le  parti  vaincu  allait  ordinairement  cacher  sa  honte  et  reparer 
ses  desastres  sur  une  c6te  eioign^e.*     See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  302,  n.  19. 

(307)  Servius,  ad  ^n.  i.  12,  distinguishes  the  colonies  sent  out  *  ex  con- 
sensu publico,*  from  those  formed  '  e  secessione.'  The  Homan  colonia,  in 
the  tecnnical  sense,  were  all  of  the  former  kind. 

(208)  Livy,  in  describing  the  mutiny  in  Campania  of  the  year  342  B.C., 
says :  '  Nondum  erant  tam  fortes  ad  sanguinem  civilem,  neo  prseter  externa 
noverant  bella ;  ultimaque  rabies  secessio  ab  suis  hdbebatwr  ;   vii.  40. 

VOL.  n.  F 
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Sicinius  Bellutus,  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  beyond  the  river  Anio, 
three  miles  from  Rome,(^°*)  and  appoint  new  centurions;  they  are 
afterwards  joined  by  a  further  secession  from  the  city;  and  the 
combined  force  awaits  in  tranquillity  a  communication  from  the 
Senate.  Livy's  narration,  from  this  point,  is  very  brief  and  very 
simpla  The  Senate,  having  decided  in  favour  of  a  conciliatory 
course,  (^^^  send  Menenius  Agrippa  as  thrir  envoy  to  the  seceders, 
who  addresses  to  them  the  celebrated  apologue  of  the  Belly  and 
Limbs.  Their  diflferences  are  then  settled  by  the  institution 
of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs — nothing  being  said  upon  the 
subject  of  debts,  the  cause  assigned  for  the  secession. (^^^) 

The  narrative  of  Dionysius  is  however  of  a  totally  diflferent 
character.  He  details  all  the  negotiations  between  the  seceders 
at  the  Mons  Sacer  and  the  Senate,  with  a  fulness  and  minuteness 
which  seem  to  imply  the  knowledge  of  a  person  who  was  con- 
cerned in  the  transaction.  His  narrative  resembles  the  accounts 
given  by  Lord  Clarendon  of  negotiations  in  the  civil  war  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament,  of  which  he  was  personally  cogni- 
zant, rather  than  the  report  of  an  ancient  and  imperfectly 
remembered  event  collected  by  a  late  historian  from  meagre 
chronicles.  According  to  Dionysius,  the  following  was  the 
course  of  this  transaction.  The  moderate  party  in  the  Seoate 
propose  to  send   envoys  with  a  conciliatory  message   to  the 


(209)  Upon  the  situation  of  the  Mons  Sacer,  see  Gell's  Topography  of 
Rome,  p.  321. 

(210)  The  feeling  in  the  city,  when  the  secession  had  taken  place,  is 
thus  described  by  Livy :  '  Paver  in^ens  in  urbe,  metuque  mutuo  suspensa 
erant  omnia.  Timere  relicta  ab  suis  plebes  yiolentiam  patrum,  timere  pa- 
tres  residem  in  urbe  plebem,  incerti  manere  eam  an  abire  mallent.  Quam- 
diu  autem  tranquillam,  quae  secesserit,  multitudinem  fore  P  quid  futurum 
deinde,  si  quod  externum  interim  bellum  existat  P  Nullam  profecto,  nisi 
in  concordiA  civium,  spem  reliquam  ducere  ;  eam  per  sequa,  per  iniqua,  re- 
conciliandam  civitati  esse ;'  ii.  32.  According  to  this  statement,  the  patri- 
cians found  themselves  compelled,  by  the  plebeian  secession,  to  capitulate. 
Zonaras  gives  a  similar  account :  SsiiravTeg  01  PovXevTai  urj  Iwi  vXiov  ovroi  r« 
kKiroXtfiiMiOuiaij  Kai  ry  (rrdffti  wviiriQtitvTcu  01  irepioiKotf  CuKtigvKivtravTo  trpos 
aifTovg ;  vii.  14.  This  passage  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Dio  Cass, 
xrii.  9.  Orosius  says :  '  Actum  de  Eomano  nomine  intestinft  pernicie  foret, 
nisi  maturata  reconciliatio  subrepsisset  prius,  quam  se  discessio  ipsa  cogno- 
Bceret;'  ii.  6. 

(an)  Livy,  ii.  82-3. 
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seceders.      This   proposition   is   adopted;   envoys  are   sent  to 
inquire  what  are  the  grievances  of  the  seceders,  and  to  promise 
an  amnesty,  if  they  will  return  peaceably  to  the  city :  but  the 
seceders  treat  this  message  as  an  insult,  and  only  answer  it  with 
menaces. (^^^     At  this  moment  the  consuls,  whose  term  of  ofiBce 
was  nearly  expired,  resigned  their  functions;  no  candidates  for 
the  consulship  came  forward  at  this  dispiriting  emergency,  and 
the  people  elected  Postumus  Cominius  and  Spurius  Cassius,  men 
of  moderate  opinions,  who  commenced  their  magistracy  on  the 
calends  of  September,  which  was  earlier  than  the  usual  time. 
The   new  consuls  lose  no  time  in  convening  a  senate ;    here 
Menenius  Agrippa  delivers  a  speech,   reported   at  length  by 
Dionysius,  in  which  he  recommends,  as  a  means  of  reconcilia- 
tion, that  envoys,  with  unlimited  powers  of  treating,  should  be 
sent  to  the  seceders.  (^^^     Manius  Valerius,  being  called  on  by 
the  senior  consul,  delivers  his  opinion,  in  accordance  with  that  of 
Agrippa.(^^*)      At  this  period  of  the  debate,  Appius  Claudius 
rises :  he  refers,  as  a  warning  example,  to  the  recent  expulsion 
of  the  gamori,  or  wealthy  landowners,   of  Syracuse  by  their 
serfs  ;(^^^)  and  he  advises  the  Senate  neither  to  send  an  embassy 
to  the  seceders,  nor  to  decree  a  remission  of  debts,  but  to  treat 
the  plebeians  with  lenity  if  they  rettim.     This  speech  is  received 
mth  great  applause,  by  the  extreme  party,  which  h  described 
as  consisting  principally  of  the  young  patricians.     The  older 
senators  earnestly  desire  to  pursue  a  conciliatory  course;   and 
they  implore  the  youthful  and  violent  majority  to   consent; 
but  in  vain.(*^^      The  consuls  now  interpose  their  authority 

(212)  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  47-8. 

(213)  lb.  c.  49—56.  (214)  lb.  c.  57-8, 

(215)  c.  62.  The  event  referred  to  by  Appius,  is  that  described  bjr 
Herod,  vii.  155.  Gelo,  having  become  master  of  Gela,  restores  the  Gamori 
of  Syracuse,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  people  and  by  their  slaves,  the 
C^Uyrii,  and  himself  acquires  the  dominion  of  Syracuse.  The  commence- 
ment of  Gelo's  rule  over  Syracuse  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Clinton  at  485  B.C. ;  the 
date  assigned  for  the  first  secession  of  the  plebeians  is  494  b.c,  nine  years 
earlier ;  so  that  although  Dionysius  speaks  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Gamori 
as  a  very  recent  event  {to.  TcXcw-am),  yet  we  must  suppose  him  to  have 
adopted  a  somewhat  earlier  date  for  that  occurrence,  oee  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Gr.  vol.  V.  p.  286 ;  MUller,  Dor.  b.  iii.  c.  4,  §  4. 

(ai6)  lb.  c.  59--66. 
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and  infiuence  in  favour  of  the  moderate  side.  They  threaten 
to  fix  a  limit  of  age,  which  will  exclude  the  young  patricians 
from  the  Senate.  They  likewise  appeal  to  the  constitutional 
rule,  that  all  questions  of  peace  and  war  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
people;  and  hold  (by  a  construction  which  seems  somewhat 
forced)  that  this,  being  a  question  of  irUemal  peace  and  war, 
falls  within  its  scope.  Hence  they  announce  their  intention  of 
referring  the  question  to  the  people  :(^^'^  they  fix  another  day  for 
the  meeting  of  the  popular  assembly,  as  well  as  of  the  Senate ; 
and  they  give  notice  beforehand,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
large  influx  from  the  country.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Senate,  Menenius  and  Appius  repeat  their  former  opinions ;  but 
Spurius  Nautius,  who  is  described  as  the  descendant  of  a  com- 
panion of  iEneas,(*^®)  comes  forward  as  the  organ  of  the  young 
patricians,  apologizes  for  their  violence,  and  expresses  himself  as 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  measure  recommended  by  the  elder 
senators.  Several  of  the  younger  patricians  declare  themselves 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  at  length  all  the  Senate,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  kinsmen  of  Appius,  a^ee  in  appointing  ten  of 
the  elder  senators  as  ambassadors  to  the  seceders.  Their  names 
are  enumerated  by  Dionysius;  three  of  them  are  Menenius 
Agrippa,  Manius  Valerius,  and  F.  Servilius,  the  late  consul  ^^®) 


(217)  The  consuls  say :  '6ri  ^  dv  oi  vXeiovc  i^ii^tVwvrac,  rovO*  fiynv^iuBa 
Kvpiov ;  c.  66. 

(218)  Dionysius,  c.  69,  says  that  the  founder  of  the  family  brought 
over  the  statue  of  Minerva  Polias  from  Troy,  and  that  it  was  handed  down 
in  the  family  of  the  Nautii.  Virgil  alludes  to  this  eponymous  hero,  and 
to  his  connexion  with  Minerva,  in  the  following  verses : 

Turn  senior  Nautes,  unum  Tritonia  Pallas 
Quem  docuit,  muMque  insignem  reddidit  arte, 
Heec  responsa  dabat. — ^n.  v.  704-6. 

Where  Servius  says :  *  Quia  ipse  Romam  Palladium  detulit.  XJnde 
Nautiorum  familia  Minervae  sacra  retinebat,  quod  etiam  Varro  docet  in 
hbris  quos  de  familiis  Trojanis  scripsit.'  The  family  of  the  Nautii  seems 
to  have  become  extinct  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  city.  No  Nautius  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  after  the  10th  book.  This  explanatory  legend  must 
therefore  have  grown  up  at  an  early  date.  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  390,  n.  106. 

(219)  The  list  is  defective  in  the  common  editions :  the  Vatican  MS. 
however  completes  the  ten  names ;  c.  69.  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  n.  1346, 
thinks  that  this  list  is  very  probably  authentic.  In  his  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  142, 
he  says :  '  The  liBt  of  the  ten  ambassadors  given  by  Dionysius  is  certainly 
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The  ambassadors,  thus  appointed  by  the  Senate,  are  then  pre- 
sented by  the  consuls  to  the  popular  assembly.  Here  they  are 
required  to  read  their  instructions,  which  are,  that  they  shall  do 
everything  in  their  power  for  reconciling  the  plebeians  with  the 
patricians,  without  guile  or  deceit,  and  for  bringing  about  a 
speedy  return  of  the  secedera  The  assembly  is  satisfied  with 
these  instructions,  and  acquiesces  in  the  act  of  the  Senate.  (^^) 

The  fame  of  the  ambassadors  goes  before  them,  and  they  are 
met,  outside  the  camp,  by  a  body  of  the  secedera  An  assembly 
is  formed,  which  is  addressed  by  Manius  Valerius,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate.  He  explains  to  it  the  nature  of  their  mission,  and 
the  extent  of  their  powers,  and  concludes  by  calling  on  the 
seceding  party  to  state  their  demands.  The  person  who,  ac- 
cording to  Dionyfflius,  answers  this  appeal,  and  comes  forward  as 
the  organ  and  representative  of  the  plebeian  secession,  is  a 
certain  Lucius  Junius,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  founder  of  the 
Republic,  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Brutu&  He  is 
described  by  Dionysius  as  something  between  a  Thersites  and 
a  Cleon;(^^)  but  the  speech  which  is  put  in  his  mouth  is  a 
full,  clear,  and  effective  statement  of  the  grievances  of  the  ple- 
beians, well  suited  to  the  supposed  occasion.  After  some 
remarks  on  the  impolicy  of  placing  themselves  in  the  power 
of  the  patricians,  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early  history,  in 
which  he  declares  that  the  plebeians  had  been  well  treated 
under  the  royal  government,  particularly  under  the  last  kings. 
He  points  to  the  wars  with  Veil  and  Tarquinii,  and  to  the  war 
with  Porsena,  as  proofs  that  the  plebeians  exposed  their  lives 
in  defence  of  their  country;  and  he  shows  that  the  threats 
of  invasion  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the  patri- 
cians exposed  to  the  violence  of  their  enemies.  The  breach  of 
faith  under  Servilius  and  that  under  Valerius  are  then  insisted 


authentic,  and  taken  From  the  libH  augurales  ;  forgeries  would  indeed  have 
been  carried  Jur,  \f'such  names  were  sjmrums*  It  must  however  have  been 
unknown  to  Livy,  who  speaks  of  only  one  ambassador  being  sent. 

(330)  lb.  c.  66-9. 

(331)  vi.  70.     In  yii.  36,  he  is  called  duvbi  Avrlp  rd  r  aWa  lud  iropovQ 
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on,  as  reasons  for  a  distrustful  policy;  and  he  describes  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  insolvent  debtors.  He  concludes  his 
harangue  by  exhorting  the  seceders  to  separate  altogether  from 
the  Roman  commmiity,  and  to  form  a  new  colony  elsewhere  ;  in 
support  of  which  advice  he  appeals  to  the  migration  of  ^neas 
from  Troy  to  Latium,  and  the  migration  of  Romulus  from  Alba 
to  Rome.O 

This  speech  profoundly  agitates  the  assembly,  and  draws 
tears  and  lamentations  from  all  the  plebeian  body.  When 
silence  is  restored,  T.  Larcius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  from  the 
Senate,  answers  the  speech  of  L.  Junius :  he  defends  the  course 
taken  by  the  Senate,  and  alleges  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  plebeians  really  need  relief,  and  that  the  majority  are  able, 
though  reluctant,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  their  creditors.  These 
unwelcome  truths  produce  an  uproar  in  the  assembly  ;(^^)  after 
which  Sicinius  comes  forward,  and  widens  the  breach  by 
advising  that  the  treaty  be  broken  off,  and  that  the  ambas- 
sadors be  dismissed,  unless  they  state  the  terms  which  they 
are  prepared  to  offer.  At  this  critical  point  of  the  negotiation, 
Menenius  Agrippa,  the  author  of  the  conciliatory  motion  in  the 
Senate,  claims  to  be  heard.  He  then  proceeds  to  declare  that, 
as  the  severe  measures  for  the  recovery  of  debts  are  the  cause 
of  the  intestine  commotion,  all  subsisting  debts  shall  be  forth- 
with annulled,  and  all  insolvent  debtors,  reduced  to  slavery  by 
their  creditors,  shall  be  liberated.     With  regard  to  the  future,  he 


(22a)  lb.  c.  70 — 80.  Dr.  Arnold  says  of  the  seceders  on  the  Mons 
Sacer :  '  Here  they  established  themselves,  and  here  they  proposed  to 
found  a  new  city  of  their  own,*  Hist,  of  Home,  vol.  i.  p.  14^.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  plebeians  should  have  ever  contemplated  founding 
a  new  city  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  Borne.  Dionysius  represents 
L.  Junius  Brutus  as  proposing  removal  to  some  other  region ;  c.  79,  80. 

(223)  Dionysius  acscribes  these  statements  as  itXriQuQ  jilv,  ohx  iifrafri 
dk  roTf  AKovovtri  Kixapmfikvoi ;  vi.  81.  Dr.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Kome,  vol.i.p.  138, 
speaks  of  the  *  extraordinary  moderation  of  the  plebeians  in  remedying 
theif  distress;'  and  he  adds:  ' severity  against  a  careless  or  fraudulent 
debtor  seemed  to  them  perfectly  just;  tuey  only  desired  protection  in 
caaes  of  unavoidable  misfortune  or  wanton  cruelty.'  This  is  not  the  view 
presented  by  Dionysius :  he  supposes  the  remission  of  debts  to  be 
a  general  measure  or  indiscriminate  relief,  applicable  to  all  debtors  without 
reference  to  their  circumstances.  Livy  and  Uioero,  as  we  shall  see  below, 
suppose  no  relief  to  have  been  given  on  this  occasion. 
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promises  an  amendment  of  the  law  of  debt.  Having  thus 
disposed  of  the  question  at  issue  between  the  Senate  and  the 
plebeians,  by  conceding  everything  which  was  demanded,  he 
concludes  his  address  with  the  celebrated  apologue  of  the  Belly 
and  Limbs,  which  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  reciprocal 
assistance  which  wealth  and  labour  afford  to  each  other.  This 
apologue,  according  to  Dionysius,  was  remembered  on  account  of 
its  appositeness  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and  was  mentioned  in  all 
the  ancient  histories. (^**)  It  will  be  observed  that  Dionysius  does 
not  represent  the  ten  ambassadors  as  coming  to  any  agreement 
as  to  the  terms  which  they  will  offer  to  the  plebeians;  his 
narrative  rather  implies  that  the  concession  announced  by 
Monenius  is  made  upon  his  sole  responsibility.  We  are  ^hen 
told  that  the  seceders  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  promises  of 
Menenius,  and  are  about  to  return  to  the  city,  without  taking 
any  guarantee  for  their  fulfilment,  when  L.  Jimius  checks  their 
eagerness,  and  recommends,  as  a  measure  of  security,  that  they 
should  demand  the  establishment  of  plebeian  ma^strates,  with 
no  other  power  than  that  of  protecting  the  plebeians,  and  of 
defending  their  righta(^^)  This  proposal  is  received  with  great 
applause  by  the  assembly,  and  the  ambassadors  confer  together 
respecting  the  answer  to  be  made  to  the  unexpected  demand 
Menenius  then  stands  forward,  and  says  that  the  ambassadors 
do  not  themselves  object  to  the  concession,  but  they  consider  it 
as  beyond  their  powers.  He  adds  however  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  send  Valerius  and  some  of  their  number  to  the  Senate, 
for  instructions  on  the  question,  and  to  reconmiend  that  the 
request  of  the  plebeians  should  be  granted.  This  offer  is  ac- 
cepted :  Valerius  and  some  of  his  colleagues  return  to  Bome ; 
and  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  is  held,  which  they  attend,  and  at 
which  Valerius  recommends  that  the  concession  should  be  made. 
Appius  advises  refusal,  but  the  majority  of  the  Senate  wish  to 


(224)  50c V  Kal  /iVTjfifjQ  a^iovrcu  6  \6yoCt  *<>'  ^ptrcu  iv  airaaaiQ  Taig  ipxa^MQ 
IsTopiais  ',  vi.  83. 

(225)  Concerning    this    character    of    the    tribunate,    see    Becker, 
iL  2,  p.  264. 
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put  an  end  to  the  secession,  and  a  decree  is  passed,  not  only 
confirming  the  measures  promised  by  the  ambassadors  respecting 
the  debts  of  the  plebeians,  but  also  creating  the  new  plebeian 
magistracy.     On  the  following  day  the  ambassadors  repair  again 
to  the  camp,  and  report  the  decision  of  the  Senate :  whereupon 
a  deputation,  composed  of  L.  Junius  Brutus,  Marcus  Decius,  and 
Spurius  Icilius,  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians,  and  five  of  the 
ambassadors,  proceed  to  Home,  and  on  the  next  day,  L.  Junius 
makes  a  solemn  txeaty  with  the  Senate,  by  means  of  the  Feciales. 
Menenius  remains  in  the  camp,  in  order  to  draw  up  the  law 
which  is  to  regulate  the  elections  of  the  new  magistratea     The 
election  is  then  held  by  the  people  in  curiae ;  and  five  tribunes 
of  the  plebeians  are  appointed,  namely,  L.  Junius  Brutus,  C. 
Sicinius  Bellutus,  C.  Licinius,  P.  Licinius,  and  C.  Icilius  Ruga. 
These  five  tribunes  entered  upon  their  oiSSces  upon  the  4th  day 
before  the  ides  of  December,  as  was  still  the  practice  in  the  time 
of  Dionysius.     A  law  was  then  passed  making  the  person  of  the 
tribune  sacred ;  and  it  was  enforced  by  the  most  binding  reli- 
gious solemnities. (*"•)     Before  the  plebeians  left  the  Mons  Sacer, 
they   erected   upon  it  a  memorial   altar  to  the    'Jupiter  of 
Terrors  :'(^^  and  they  afterwards  obtained  from  the  patricians 
the  additional  concession,  that  two  plebeian  aediles  should  be 
annually  elected.(^28j     ^he  Senate  are  likewise  stated  by  Diony- 
sius to  have  added  a  third  day  to  the  Feriae  Latinse,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  return  of  the  Plebs.     The  first  day  had,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  been  consecrated  by  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
and  the  second  at  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.(^^) 

(226)  Concerning^  this  law,  see  Becker,  ib.  p.  269-70.  Dionysiua  traces 
the  subsequent  custom  to  this  origin.  U  rovruv  Kariorri  rcitc  'Pw/uxioic  iOoc, 
ra  tQv  Srjiidpx**v  oviJiara  Upd  tlvai  ical  iravay^,  Kal  fiixp*^  ^^^  "^^^  4/*^c  XP^**^^ 
dtauivii;  vi.  89. 

(227)  itff  rf  TrdrpioQ  avT&v  trrifiaivii  yXta»ff<ra,  At^c  Aciftariov;  vi.  90.  There 
was  probably  an  altar  to  *  Jupiter  Pavens*  (or  some  such  epithet)  upon 
the  Mons  Sacer,  the  origin  of  which  Dionysius  referred  to  the  plebeian 
secession.  Hartung,  I^ligion  der  Eomer,  vol.  ii.  p.  68;  translates  the 
Greek  epithet  by  *  Pavorius.*  TuUus  Hostilius  is  said  to  have  vowed 
temples  to  Pallor  and  Pavor;  Livy,  i.  27. 

(228)  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  45 — 90.  Concerning  the  plebeian  lediles,  see 
Becker,  ib.  p.  291. 

(229)  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  95.    In  this  passage,  Tarquin  is  said  to  have 
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§  17  On  reviewing  this  copious^  minute,  and  interesting 
narrative,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  authority  Diony- 
sius  could  have  had  for  it  He  states  that  the  apologue  of 
Menenius  was  found  in  'all  the  ancient  histories.'  But  how 
ancient  were  these  histories  with  reference  to  the  event  de- 
scribed ?  The  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer  is  placed  in  the  year 
494  RC,  nearly  three  centuries  before  the  time  of  Fabius  Pictor 
and  Cincius,  the  earliest  Roman  historians  of  their  country.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  a  detailed  history  of  this  transaction, 
accounting  for  each  day,  describing  the  successive  debates  in 
the  Senate,  and  in  the  camp,  and  reporting  the  speeches  de- 
livered on  each  side,  could  have  been  written  from  authentic 
materials,  even  by  the  earliest  Roman  historian.  The  secession 
is  placed  at  a  time  when  our  knowledge  even  of  Athenian 
history  is  only  general.  It  is  four  years  before  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  ten  years  before  the  birth  of  Herodotus, (^®)  and 
twenty-three  years  before  the  birth  of  Thucydidea  It  is  only 
sixteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidse ;  concerning 
which  event  the  Athenians  had,  according  to  Thucydides,  most 
imperfect  ideas  in  his  time.  It  may  however  be  said  that, 
although  the  details  of  the  transaction,  and  particularly  the 


instihited  the  first  day,  at  the  time  when  the  Bomans  conquered  the 
Etruscans.  His  detailed  account  however,  in  iv.  49,  does  not  agree  with 
this  statement ;  he  there  says  that  it  was  instituted  in  consequence  of  a 
league  with  the  Latins.  Various  uncertain  and  improbable  conjectures  of 
JN'iebuhr  respectmg  the  Ferise  Latinse  may  be  seen  in  his  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
p.  33 — 6.  His  statement  that  they  lasted  six  days  (for  which  number  he 
discovers  a  symmetrical  reason)  is  founded  on  a  conjectural  restoration  of 
a  corrupt  passage  of  Festus,  which  is  rejected  by  Mliller.  Itaque  sett 
ejus  dies  ieriatos  liberos  servosque;  p.  194.  Kiebuhr  followed  the 
restored  text,  which  had,  '  Itaque  per  sex  eos dies,*  MUller  reads:  *  Itaque 
solitos  iis  diebus*  The  words  are  however  too  corrupt  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  any  historical  statement.  The  passage  from  the  Scholiast  to  Cicero, 
cited  by  JSiebuhr  in  n.  65,  exhibits  the  confusion  between  the  two  Tarquins, 
already  adverted  to.  It  also  speaks  of  another  origin,  from  the  irrisci 
Latini.  Plutarch  mentions  the  addition  of  9^  fourth  day  to  the  FerisD 
Latins  in  the  time  of  Camillus :  Camill.  42 ;  Compare  Livy,  vi.  42.  The 
origins  assigned  for  the  Feriie  Latinss,  like  those  of  so  many  ancient 
festivals,  were  doubtless  unhistorical.     See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  512,  n.  112. 

(230)  The  received  date  for  the  birth  of  Herodotus  (though  subject  to 
some  doubt)  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  vindicated  by  the  arguments 
of  the  critic  in  the  *  North  British  Review ;'  No.  XL.  p.  408—413, 
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speeches,  may  have  been  fabricated,  the  main  facts  were  derived 
from  an  authentic  tradition.  Even  this  view  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties ;  for  we  are  unable  to  draw  any  clear  line  between 
the  circumstances  which  are  to  be  rejected,  and  the  main  facts 
which  are  worthy  of  belief.  Dionysius  indeed  mentions  that 
the  apologue  of  Menenius  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  early 
Soman  histories.  This  remark  seems  to  imply  that  the  other 
speeches,  which  he  reports  at  such  length,  were  not  in  those 
histories,  and  were  therefore,  like  the  majority  of  speeches  in 
the  ancient  historians,  (^^)  works  of  pure  invention.  But  as  to 
the  successive  rea  gestoe  in  the  narration,  how  are  we  to  dis- 
criminate ?  How  much  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate,  and 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  seceders,  are  we  to  suppose  to  be 
real,  and  how  much  fictitious?  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that 
L.  Junius  Brutus  is  an  imaginary  person.  (^^  He  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  B;oman  writer.  (*^  Yet  Dionysius  describes  him 
as  the  leader  of  the  plebeians,  their  chief  orator,  and  one  of  the 
first  tribunes.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  historical  narrative,  in 
which  a  personage  of  this  importance,  alleged  to  have  occupied 
a  conspicuous  public  office,  is  considered  fictitious  ?  The  general 
maxim  of  evidence  is,  that  a  falsehood  in  one  part  of  a  story 
invalidates  the  credibility  of  the  witness  in  other  parts  of  his 
statement.      'Mendax  in  uno  prsesumitur  mendax  in  alio/(^) 


(231)  With  respect  to  the  introduction  of  imaginary  speeches  by  the 
ancient  historians,  see  the  remarks  in  the  author's  Treatise  on  the  Methods 
of  Obseryation  and  Beasoning  in  Politics ;  c.  yii.  §  15. 

(232)  Hist.  Tol.  i.  n.  1357.  In  his  Lectures,  howerer,  Niebuhr  reco- 
crnises  the  reality  of  L.  Junius  Brutus  in  the  subsequent  contests  with  the 
Senate ;  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

(233)  He  likewise  appears  as  plebeian  edile  in  two  subsequent  years  in 
the  narrative  of  Dionysius,  and  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  afi'air  of 
Corioknus ;  vii.  14,  26.  Plutarch,  Cor.  7,  follows  IJionysius  in  making 
Junius  Brutus  one  of  the  first  tribunes.  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Suidas. 
If  there  had  been  any  authentic  lists  of  the  tribunes  and  the  ediles  of 
this  period,  there  would  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  L. 
Junius  Brutus.  The  testimony  of  Ascanius,  ad  Cic.  pro  Com.  i.  is 
uncertain.  Drumann,  Gesch.  B^oms,  vol.  ir.  p.  3,  recognises  L.  Junius 
Brutus  the  tribune  as  a  real  person,  and  inserts  him  in  the  series  of 
plebeian  Junii. 

(234)  See  the  author*8  work  above  cited,  vol.  i.  p.  246.    This  does  not 
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If  therefore  it  is  admitted  that  a  large  part  of  the  narrative  of 
Dionysius  is  false,  what  good  ground  have  we  for  believing  the 
rest  ?  Assuming  however  that  we  are  to  strip  off  all  the  sub- 
ordinate parts  of  his  narrative,  as  a  later  accretion,  and  to  retain 
only  a  nucleus  of  the  leading  facts,  do  we  find  that  these  can 
be  safely  accepted,  and  that  he  is  confirmed  in  them  by  the 
agreement  of  the  other  historians  ?  So  far  is  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  differ  widely  in  the 
material  points  of  the  transaction. 

First,  there  is  a  discrepancy  as  to  the  place  to  which  the 
seceders  withdrew.  Dionysius,  Livy,  Florus,  and  other  authors 
say  that  it  was  the  Mens  Sacer  ;(^*)  and  Dionysius  adds  that  an 
altar  of  Jupiter  on  that  eminence  was  erected  at  this  time. 
Piso,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  early  historians,  (^^)  affirmed 
that  it  was  the  Aventine  hill,  which  was  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  Rome  to  the  IJlons  Sacer,  a  hill  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Anio,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles.  Sallust  and 
Cicero  speak  of  the  plebeians  as  occupying  first  the  Mens  Sacer, 
and  afterwards  the  Aventine.  (^^ 


conflict  with  the  maxim  of  Paley,  that  discrepancy  in  the  testimony  of 
different  witnesses,  as  to  subordinate  points,  is  consistent  with  the  truth  of 
the  main  facts  deposed ;  see  ib.  p.  321. 

(235)  6poc  Ti  KaTaXafipdvovrat  wXtitrlov  'Avirirot  votouov  Ktiiuvov,  oif 
7rp6ou  rqc  *Pwfiris,  d  vvv  il  iiuivov  Upov  opog  icaXetrat ;  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  46.  He 
traces  the  name  of  Mons  Sacer  to  the  secession ;  i.  e.  to  the  altar  which  he 
afterwards  states  the  plebeians  to  have  erected  on  it ;  c.  90.  Injussu 
oonsulum  in  Sacrum  montem  secessisse  (trans  Anienem  amnem  est),  tria 
ab  urbe  millia  passuum.  Ea  frequentior  fama  est,  quam,  cujus  Piso 
auctor  est,  in  Aventinum  secessionem  factam  esse ;  Livy,  ii.  32.  The 
article  in  Festus  agrees  with  Dionysius  and  Livy :  Sacer  mons  appellatur 
trans  Anienem,  pauIo  ultra  tertium  miHarium ;  quod  eum  plebes,  cum 
secessisset  a  patribus,  creatis  tribunis  plebis,  qui  sibi  essent  auxilio» 
discedentes  Jovi  consecraverunt ;  p.  318.  Festus  says  nothing  of  the 
altar.  Yarro,  who  calls  this  secession  '  the  Crustumerine  secession/  implies 
that  the  Mons  Sacer  was  the  place,  as  it  was  not  very  distant  from 
Grustumerium.  Tnbuni  plebei  [dicti],  quod  ex  tribunis  niilitum  primum 
tribuni  plebei  facti  qui  plebem  defenderent,  in  secessione  Cru8tumcrin& ; 
De  L.  L.  V.  §  81. 

(236)  Concerning  Piso,  see  above,  ch.  ii.  §  3. 

(237)  Dem  servili  impcrio  natres  plebem  exercere,  de  vitft  atqne  tergo 
regio  more  consulere,  agro  peliere,  et,  ceteris  expertibus,  soli  in  imperio 
agere.  Quibus  agitata  ssevitiis  et  maxime  fceneris  onere  oppressa  plebes, 
quum  assiduia  beUis  tributum  simul  et  militiam  toleraret,  armata  Montem 
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Secondly,  the  cause  is  not  uniformly  related.     Dionysius  and 
livy  describe  the  secession  as  growing  exclusively  out  of  the 


Sacmm  atque  Arentinuxn  insedit,  tnmque  tribunos  plebis  et  alia  sibi  jura 
paravit ;  Sallust,  Fragm.  Hist.  lib.  i.  p.  12,  ed.  Kritze.  In  the  Jugurtuioe 
war,  c.  31,  the  Aventine  is  alone  alluded  to  :  *  Majores  yestri,  parandi  juris 
et  majestatis  constituendse  gratift,  bis  per  secessionem  armati  Aventmum 
occupayere.'  The  second  secession  to  the  Ayentine  is  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Decemyirs ;  see  Liyy,  iii.  50 ;  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  43.  In  the  Kepublic, 
Cicero  says :  '  Nam  cum  esset  ex  eere  aUeno  commotaciyitas,  plebs  Montem 
Sacrum  prius,  deinde  Ayentinum  occupayit;'  Bep.  ii.  33.  The  passage 
concerning  the  tribunate  in  the  Dialogue  de  Legibus,  likewise  imphes  that 
the  Ayentine,  or  some  other  part  of  the  city,  was  occupied  b)r  the  plebs 
during  the  first  secession.  '  Uujus  primum  ortum  si  recordari  yolumns, 
inter  arma  ciyium,  et  occupatis  et  obsessis  urbis  locis,  procreatum 
yidemus ;'  iii.  8.  In  the  fragments  of  the  first  oration  for  Cornelius, 
howeyer,  Cicero,  like  Liyy,  speaks  of  the  first  secession  being  to  the  Mons 
Sacer  exclusiyely,  and  the  second  (or  decemyiral)  secession  being  first  to 
some  place  out  of  Itome  (probably  the  Mons  Sacer),  whence  they  came 
armed  to  the  Ayentine.  In  the  firutus,  c.  14,  Cicero  likewise  speaks  of 
the  first  secession  being  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  It  seems  not  improbable  that 
both  Sallust  and  Cicero  haye  confounded  the  accounts  of  the  first  and 
second  secessions.  This  remark  howeyer  does  not  apply  to  Pi  so,  whose 
account  excluded  the  Mons  Sacer.  The  two  secessions  are  clearly  distin- 
fi;ui8hed  in  a  speech  which  Liyy  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  dictator, 
Valerius  Corvus,  during  the  Campanian  mutiny :  '  Inducite  in  animum, 
quod  non  induxerunt  patres  ayique  yestri;  non  illi,  qui  in  Sacrum 
Montem  secesserunt ;  non  hi,  qui  postea  Ayentinum  insederunt;'  yii.  40. 
If  Liyy  means  the  words  '  patres  avique'  to  be  taken  literally,  his  chronology 
is  erroneous ;  for  between  the  time  of  which  he  is  speak mg,  and  the  two 
secessions  respectiyely,  there  are  interyals  of  aboye  150  and  100  years. 
Messala  Conrmus  de  Prog.  Auffusti,  c.  31,  names  both  the  Ayentine  and 
the  Mons  Sacer,  giying  the  preference  to  the  former:  'Inde  ob  truculen- 
tissimas  inter  patricios  et  plebeios  seditiones,  plebs  armata,  maximo  cum 
terrore  nobilium,  in  Ayentinum,  et,  ut  aliis  placet,  in  Sacrum  Collem 
secesserat;  nee  inde  abduci  potuit,  donee,  ad  fayorem  sui,  tribuni  plebei 
primum  crearentur.*  (The  short  work  extant  under  this  title  is  a 
pseudonymous  compilation  of  late  date.)  Florus  mentions  only  the  Mons 
Sacer :  *  Prima  discordia  ob  impotentiam  foeneratorum,  quibus  in  terga 
quoque  seryiliter  ssByientibus,  in  Sacrum  Montem  plebs  armata  secessit ;' 
i.  23.    Also  Oyid,  Fast.  iii.  663-4. 

Plebs  yetus,  et  nullis  etiam  nunc  tuta  tribunis, 
Fugit,  et  in  Sacri  yertice  mentis  erat. 

Valerius  Maximus  agrees :  *  Kegibus  exactis.  plebs,  dissidens  a  patribus, 
juxta  ripam  fluminis  Anienis,  in  colle  qui  Sacer  apnellatur,  armata 
consedit  ;*  yii.  9,  §  1.  Appian  giyes  the  same  account :  o  ci  ^^/i6c  von  cat 
irrpaTivofUvoQ  ic  ToidvSi  tpiv  ifiirefftov  ohx  kxph^^"^^  ''^'C  oirXotf  rrapoviriVf  aXX' 
Iq  rb  6poQ  iKdpafiwv  r6  diro  roifSi  KXyZofifvov  Updv,  oit^iv  ovH  t6t(  xcipw)'  ^pyov^ 
SlW*  dpxnv  iavTov  vpocrdriv  ivi^fivt,  Kai  UaXtvi  Srffiapxiav;  Bell.  Ciy.  i.  1. 
Dio  Cassius.  xvii.  9,  says  that  the  secession  was  to  ko\u»v6v  nva ;  Orosius, 
ii.  5,  names  the  Mons  Sacer.  Becker,  ib.  p.  264,  thinks  that  *  the  name  of 
the  Mons  Sacer  bears  witness  to  the  factor  the  secession.*  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  explanation  of  the  name  giyen  by  Dionysius  and  others  bears 
witnea9  to  the  beli^in  that  fact* 
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refusal  of  the  Senate  to  agree  to  a  measure  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  plebeian  debtors.  (*^)  Other  authors  however  speak  in 
general  terms  of  the  cruelty  and  oppressions  of  the  patricians,(^^ 
and  one  writer  attributes  it  to  the  pressure  of  military  service 
and  war-taxes  upon  the  plebeians.(^^) 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  material  disagreement  between  Dionysius 
and  Livy  as  to  the  nature  of  the  treaty  made  by  the  Senate  and 
the  seceder&  According  to  Dionysius,  the  main  subject  of  tbe 
negotiation  was  a  Seisachtheia,  for  the  relief  of  the  plebeian 
debtors;  when  this  measure  had  been  conceded,  the  institution 
of  the  tribunes  was  suggested  by  L.  Junius  Brutus  as  an  addi- 
tional guarantee ;  and  this  afterthought  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  separate  negotiation.  Livy  is  entirely  silent  as  to  any  arrange- 
ment about  a  remission  of  debts,  and  describes  the  compact  as 
limited  to  the  institution  of  tribunes  ;(^^)    Cicero  agrees  with 


(238)  Plutarch,  Cor.  6,  followB  Dionysius. 

(339)  See  the  passage  from  Sallust's  Histories,  cited  in  note  237. 
In  the  passage  from  the  B«public,  Cicero  ascribes  the  first  secession  to 
debt ;  in  the  fragment  of  the  oration  for  Cornelius,  he  says  that  it  took 
place  'propter  nimiam  dominationem  potentium.'  Orosius  likewise  n: es 
general  terms.  '  Sequitur  discessio  plebis  a  patribus,  cum,  M.  Yalerio 
dictatore  delectum  militum  agente,  variis  popultM  stimulaius  ivjuriis. 
Sacrum  Montem  insedit  armatus ;'  ii.  6. 

(240)  Et  quum  populus  a  patribus  secessisset,  quod  tributum  et 
militiam  toleraret,  nee  revocari  posset ;  Script,  de  Vir.  111.  c.  18.  This 
seems  however  to  be  taken  from  the  passage  of  Sallust's  Histories. 

(241)  Livy  says  that  the  Senate,  desirous  of  bringing  back  theseceders, 
sent  Menenius  Agrippa  to  negotiate  with  them ;  that  he  went  to  their 
camp  on  the  Mons  bacer,  and  addressed  to  them  the  fable  of  the  Belly 
and  liimbs ;  and  that  by  this  simple  reasoning,  '  flexisse  menteshominum.' 
The  conclusion  is  thus  described  :  'A(n  deinde  de  concordiA  coeptum, 
concessumque  in  conditiones,  ut  plebi  sui  magistratus  essent  sacrosancti, 
quibus  auxilii  latio  adversus  consides  esset ;  neve  cui  patrum  capere  eum 
magistratum  liceret ;'  ii.  33.  Livy  (as  Crevier  remarks)  seems  to  under- 
stand that  the  debt-question  was  not  directly  settled,  because  the  institu- 
tion of  tribunes  was  a  sufficient  security  to  the  plebeians.  His  meaning 
appears  to  be  accurately  rendered  by  the  w^riter  de  Vir.  111.  18,  who,  aftc  r 
reciting  the  fable  of  Menenius,  adds  :  '  Hac  fabul^  populus  regressus  est. 
Creavit  tamen  tribunos  plebis,  qui  libertatem  suam  adversum  nobilitatis 
superbiam  defenderent.'  Kuperti,  however,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  of 
Livy,  suggests  that  the  relief  of  the  nexi  is  implied.  Niebuhr,  Hist, 
vol.  i.  p.  610,  prefers  the  account  of  Dionysius  to  that  of  Livy,  and  the 
same  view  is  taken  by  Dr.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Borne,  vol.  i.  p.  146,  though 
his  erpressions  in  a  former  page  (p.  138)  seem  more  consistent  with  the 
other  view.  Beaufort,  B4pubhque  Komaine,  vol.  vi.  p.  285»  thinks  that  the 
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Livy,  and  considers  the  tribunate  as  the  sole  result  of  the  first 
secession.  (^^) 

Fourthly,  the  number  and  names  of  the  first  tribunes 
are  differently  reported.  Livy  says  that  two  tribunes,  C.  Sici- 
nius  and  L.  Albinus,  were  appointed,  who  nominated  three 
colleagues ;  of  these  Sicinius  was  one,  but  as  to  the  other  two. 


treaty  was  confined  to  the  creation  of  tribunes,  and  contained  no  stipula- 
tion respecting  debts.  Coriolanus  is  described  by  Dionysius,  as  char^nc;  the 
plebeians,  in  a  subsequent  speech  in  the  Senate,  with  having  seceaed,  not 
on  account  of  any  real  want,  but  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  aris- 
tocratic form  of  government :  wc  KaraXvattfv  rijv  &piiTTOK(>ariav  vfiStv ;  vii.  22. 
The  independence  of  the  two  parts  of  the  treaty,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  demand  for  the  tribunate  after  the  remission  of  debts  had  been 
granted,  is  insisted  on  by  Appius  Claudius,  in  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  49,  52. 

(342)  Niebuhr,  Hist,  vol.'i.n.  1347,  says  that  the  account  of  Dionysius 
is  *  supported  by  Cicero's  whole  view  of  these  events,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  violating  the  letter  of  the  law,'  given  in  Rep.  ii.  34.    It  appears  to  me, 
however,  that  Cicero's  meaning  in  this  passage  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
that  attributed  to  him  by  Niebuhr.     After  having  described  the  secession 
of  the  plebs  as  caused  hj  debt,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  the  evil  in  question 
might  have  been  remedied  by  some  such  measure  as  that  which  had  been 
previously  adopted  by  Solon,  or  as  that  which  was  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  Senate  when  (in  the  year  326  b.c.)  the  law  of  nexum  was  abolished 
in  consequence  of  the  scandalous  outrage  of  the  usurer  Papirius.    This 
species  of  calamity  was,  he  adds,  always  assuaged  by  some  remedial 
measure :  but  on  this  occasion,  a  different  course  was  adopted,  and  two 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  were  created  in  order  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
Senate :  *  Quo  turn  consilio  pratermUso,  causa  populo  nata  est,  duobus 
tribunis  plebis  per  seditionem  creatis,  ut  potentia  Senatus  atque  auctoritas 
minueretur;'    11.   34.     Cicero's  meaning  seems  to  be,  that,  instead  of 
bargaining  for  a  special  measure  on  insolvent  debtors,  the  plebs  obtained 
a  general  security  against  the  power  of  the  Senate.   The  example  of  Solon 
is  referred  to  in  the  speech  of  M.  Valerius,  in  Dion.  Hal.  v.  65 ;  above, 
p.  24.     The  account  of  Dio  Cassius,  xvii.  9 ;  and  Zonaras,  vii.  14-5,  is  that 
many  persons  seceded  from  the  city  and  army,  on  accoimt  of  the  law  of 
debt,  and  plundered  the  country ;  that  they  were  mollified  by  the  fable  of 
Menenius,  one  of  the  ambassadors,  sent  to  them  by  the  Senate ;  and  that 
a  measure  of  relief  to  debtors  was  conceded.    After  which,  fearing  lest 
the  treaty  should  be  broken,  or  that  they  should  be  maltreated  individuaUy, 
they  formed  a  defensive  lea^e,  and  elected  two  tribunes  for  their  own 
protection.     This  account  differs  altogether  from  that  of  Livy,  and  it  does 
not  even  agree  with  that  of  Dionysius  ;  for  it  represents  the  appointment 
of  tribunes  not  as  a  matter  of  negotiation,  but  as  a  defensive  measure 
adopted  by  the  plebeians  on  their  own  authority.    Eutropius  appears  to 
agree  with  Zonaras  in  representing  the  creation  of  tribunes  as  tne  inde- 
pendent act  of  the  plebeian  body :  *  Sexto  decimo  anno  post  reges  exactos, 
seditionem  populus  Eomse  fecit,  tamquam  a  senatu  atque  consulibus  prf- 
meretur.    Turn  et  ipse  Mi  tribunos  plebis,  quasi  proprios  judices  et  de- 
fensores,  creavit;  per  quos  contra  senatum  et  consules  tutus  esse  posset ; 
i.  13.    By  *  seditio,  in  this  passage,  Eutropius  means  '  secessio.' 
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the  testimonies  difiFered.(^^)  According  to  Dionysius,  L.  Junius 
Brutus  and  C.  Sicinius  were  first  elected,  and  afterwards  two 
Licinii  and  C.  Icilius  Ruga.(^  L.  Junius  Brutus^  whom 
Dionysius  represents  as  the  true  leader  of  the  plebeians  on  this 
important  occasion,  and  whom  he  places  at  the  head  of  his  list 
of  tribunes,  is  not  mentioned  by  Livy  or  any  Latin  author. 
Cicero  says  that  two  tribunes  were  appointed  in  the  first  year, 
and  ten  in  the  second.  (^*)  The  difiFerence  in  the  numbers  may, 
perhaps,  be  reconciled,  by  supposing  that  two  were  chosen  by 
suffrage,  and  three  by  co-optation  :(^)  but  the  difference  in  the 
names  is  irreconcilable. 

Fifthly,  there  is  no  fact  in  the  first  secession  more  strongly 
attested,  or  more  consistently  described,  than  the  apologue  of 
Menenius  Agrippa.(^*^  It  is  represented  as  the  main  instrument 
by  which  the  exasperation  of  the  seceders  was  appeased,  and  an 


(243)  Livy.  ii.  33 ;  cf.  iii.  54,  where  Sicinius  is  referred  to  as  haying 
been  one  of  the  first  tribunes.  Lydus,  de  Magistr.  i.  38,  says  that  the  first 
tribunes  were  two  in  number. 

(244)  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  89.  The  latter  name  is  corrupt  in  the  MSS.  It 
recurs  in  vii.  26.  The  statement  that  Sicinius  and  Brutus  were  the  two 
first  tribunes  of  the  people  also  occurs  in  Suidas  in  brmapxoi. 

(245)  De  Hep.  ii.  34 ;  Orat.  pro  Com.  i.  and  Asconius.  See  Becker, 
ii.  2,  p.  251 ;  Arnold's  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  147.  According  to  Livy 
and  Dionysius,  the  increase  to  ten  took  place  some  years  afterwards ; 
Becker,  ib.  p.  252.  Livy,  ubi  sup.,  adds  :  '  Sunt  qui  duos  tantum  in  Sacro 
Monte  creatos  tribunos  esse  dicant,  ibique  sacratara  legem  hitam.'  Pom- 
ponius,  Di^.  i.  2,  2,  §  20,  says :  Dicti  tribuni,  quod  olim  in  tres  partes 
populus  divisus  erat,  et  ex  singulis  singuli  creabantur,  vel  quia  tribuum 
Bunragio  creabantur.  Asconius  speaks  of  five  tribunes  having  been  ori- 
ginally appointed,  one  from  each  class.  Cseterum  quidam  non  duo  tribunos 
plebis,  ut  Cicero  dicit,  sed  quinque  tradunt  creatos  tum  esse,  singulos  ex 
singulis  classibus ;  Ad  Orat.  pro  Com.  vol.  v.  part  ii.  p.  76,  Orelli.  The 
former  of  these  statements  seems  to  allude  to  the  triple  division  of  the 
people  by  Bomulus  ;  the  second,  to  the  five  classes  of  Servius. 

(246)  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  617.  Dionysius  states  distinctly 
that  the  people  elected  the  first  tribunes  in  comitia  curiata ;  vi.  89,  cf.  ix. 
41 ;  and  Cicero  makes  the  statement  with  respect  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
following  year ;  Pro  Com.  i.  These  statements  are  rejected  by  Niebuhr, 
Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  619 ;  Becker,  ib.  p.  254,  and  others,  as  inconsistent  with 
their  theory  of  the  curiae,  and  the  comitia  curiata ;  but  if  we  are  to  regard 
the  accounts  of  this  period  as  historical,  such  distinct  statements  cannot  be 
set  aside  on  merely  hypothetical  grounds.  If  they  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  historical,  hypothetical  explanations  of  them  seem  to  be  thrown  away. 

(247)  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  83,  86 ;  Livy,  ii.  32 ;  Plut.  Cor.  6  ;  Florua.  i.  23 ; 
Scriptor  de  Yir.  HI.  c.  18 ;  Dio  Cassius,  zviL  10 ;  Zonaras,  vii.  14. 
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agreement  was  ultimately  effected.  Dionysius  says  that  it  was 
found  in  all  the  ancient  histories.  (^  Yet  Cicero  expressly 
attributes  the  mitigation  of  the  seceders  on  this  occasion  to  the 
eloquence  of  M.  Valerius  the  dictator :  adding,  that  he  received 
for  this  good  deed  the  appellation  of  Maximus.(^^)  In  the 
detailed  history  of  Roman  eloquence,  contained  in  his  dialogue 
de  da/ria  Oratoribus,  which  he  begins  with  the  consul  Brutus, 
no  mention  is  made  of  Menenius,  although  the  allusion  to  the 
first  secession  would  naturally  have  suggested  it.  The  language 
of  Cicero  seems  to  exclude  the  supposition  that  he  conceived 
the  speech  of  Menenius  as  having  exercised  the  chief  influence 
in  bringing  back  the  seceders;  and  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
his  knowledge  of  its  connexion  with  that  event.  Indeed,  Cicero 
nowhere  speaks  of  this  celebrated  apologue,  fond  as  he  is  of 
recurring  to  the  examples  of  early  Roman  oratory.  Valerius 
Maximus  Ukewise  agrees  with  Cicero  in  ascribing  the  return  of 
the  plebeians  in  the  first  secession  exclusively  to  the  eloquence 
of  Valerius,  and  in  omitting  all  mention  of  Menenius.  (^^*^  An 
ancient  inscription,  in  honour  of  Valerius  Maximus,  likewise 
represents  him  to  have  induced  the  plebs  to  return  from  the 
Mons  Sacer ;  to  have  reconciled  them  with  the  patricians ;  and  to 


(248)  Extat  orationiA  antiquBO  satis  efficax  ad  concordiam  fabnla; 
Florufl,  ubi  sup.  Frisco  illo  dicendi  et  horrido  more,  nihil  aliud  quam  hoc 
narrasse  fertur ;  Livy,  ii.  32.    Above,  n.  224. 

(249)  Videmus  item  paucis  annis  post  reges  exactos,  cnm  plebes  prope 
ripam  Aniesis  ad  tertium  milliarium  consedisset,  eumque  montem,  aui 
Saeer  appellatus  est,  occupavisset,  M.  Valerium  dictatorem  dicendo  seoa- 
visse  discordias,  eique  ob  earn  rem  honores  amplissimos  habitos,  et  eum 
primum  ob  earn  ipsam  causam  Maximum  esse  appellatum ;  Brut.  c.  14. 
jDionysius  mentions  Manius  Valerius  in  connexion  with  this  event,  but 
as  having  previously  resigned  the  office  of  dictator.     See  above,  p.  64. 

(250)  After  describing  the  armed  secession  of  the  Mons  Sacer,  Valerius 
Maximus  proceeds  to  say  :  *  Erat  non  solum  deformis,  sed  etiani  miserrimus 
reipublicce  status,  a  capite  ejus  crotera  parte  corporis  pestiferft  seditione 
divisa ;  ac  ni  Valerii  subvenisset  eloquentia,  spes  tanti  imperii  in  ipso  poena 
ortu  suo  comiisset.  Is  namque  populum,  nova  et  insolita  libertate  temere 
ffaudentem,  oratione  ad  mcliora  et  saniora  consilia  revocatum,  senatui  sub- 
jecit ;  id  est,  urbem  urbi  junxit.  Verbis  ergo  facundis  ira,  constematio, 
arma  cesserunt ;'  viii.  9,  §  1.  Kempf,  the  recent  editor  of  Valerius  Maximus, 
thinks  that  in  this  passage  he  has  confounded  Valerius  with  Menenius  : 
but  we  can  scarcely  suppose  a  similar  confusion  to  have  been  made  by 
Cicero,  and  the  author  01  the  Inscription. 
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have  prevailed  upon  the  Senate  to  liberate  the  people  from  its 
debtaf*®^)  These  notices  differ  entirely  from  the  accounts  of  our 
historian&  Livy  says  nothing  of  any  Valerius  on  this  occasion  : 
Dionysius  states  that  Manius  Valerius  was  one  of  the  ten 
amba&sadors,  and  that  he  opened  the  negotiations  by  calling 
on  the  seceders  to  set  forth  their  grievances;  but  the  really 
important  part  in  the  conference  with  the  seceders  is  assigned 
by  him  to  Menenius,  and  it  is  an  essential  circumstance  of  his 
narrative  as  well  as  of  Livy's,  that  the  dictatorship  of  Valerius 
has  ended  before  the  secession  begina(**^ 

Sixthly,  with  respeet  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  secession, 
Dionysius  says  that  it  took  place  after  the  autumnal  equinox 
(23rd  September),  about  the  beginning  of  seed-time ;  that  the 
wealthier  cultivators  joined  the  patricians,  and  the  artificers 
joined  the  plebeians;  that  the  reconciliation  was  only  a  short 
time  before  the  winter  solstice  (December  23) ;  and  that  during 
this  interval  the  land  remained  untilled.(^^  This  account  is 
however  inconsistent  with  his  own  narrative;  according  to 
which  the  secession  took  place  before  the  election  of  the 
new  consuls,  which  fell  on  the  first  of  September;  and  the 
events  from  this  time  to  the  treaty  with  the  Senate  cannot 


(351)  M.Valeriusf.VolusiMaximus,  Dictator,  Augur.  Primus  [priusP] 
auam  uJlum  ma^istratum  ffereret  dictator  dictus  est.  Triumpha?it  de 
sabinia  et  Medullmis.  Plebem  de  sacro  monte  deduxit :  gratiam  cum  pa- 
tribus  reconciliavit ;  fcenore  fpravi  populum  senatua  hoc  ejus  rei  auctore 
hberavit.  Sells  curulis  locus  ipsi  posterisque  ad  Murcis  spectandi  cau8& 
datus  est.  Princeps  in  senatum  semel  lectus  est ;  Inscript.  535,  ap.  Orell. 
vol.  i.  p.  146.  The  Yictorj  of  Valerius  Maximus  over  the  Sabines  is  men- 
tioned by  Dion.  Hal.  yi.  42  ;  Livy,  ii.  31.  Concerning  the  fdtar  of  the  god- 
dess Murcia  within  the  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome,  see  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  467. 
For  illustrations  of  this  inscription,  see  Morcelli,  Inscript.  Lat.  vol.  i.  p.  262. 
Its  discoTcry  is  described  in  Gori,  Inscript.  vol.  ii.  p.  235.  This  and  the  in- 
scription relating  to  Appius  Ceecus  were  Doth  found  at  Arezzo.  They  pro- 
bably belong  to  the  imperial  period,  but  the  orthography  of  the  word/aMtu 
seems  hardly  a  sufficient  ground  (with  Orelli)  for  questioning  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  mscription  on  Valerius  Maximus. 

(253)  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  n.  1334,  supposes  the  statement  of  Livy, 
yiii.  18,  that  a  nail  had  been  formerly  driven  by  the  dictator  in  secessions 
of  the  plebs,  to  refer  to  this  dictatorship  of  Valerius.  The  conjecture  is 
however  quite  uncertain,  and  Livy's  own  narrative  is  not  consistent 
with  it. 

(253)  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  1. 

VOL.  IL  O 
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occupy  more  than  a  few  days ;  although  he  places  the  election 
of  the  tribunes  on  the  10th  of  December.  (^"') 

If  such  leading  facts  as  those  adverted  to  are  variously  re- 
ported ;  if  our  accounts  differ  as  to  the  place  where  the  seceders 
encamped,  the  cause  of  the  secession,  the  nature  of  the  treaty  by 
which  it  was  ended,(*^^)  and  the  number  and  names  of  the  tri- 


(354)  According  to  the  detailed  narrative  of  Dionysins,  the  first  event 
after  the  secession  is,  that  the  Senate  send  envoys  to  request  the  seceders 
to  state  their  demands,  and  that  no  answer  is  given  to  them.  The  consuls 
then  appoint  a  day  for  the  comitia ;  the  new  consuls  enter  their  office  on 
the  first  of  September ;  vi.  48.  [According  to  this  account  therefore  the 
secession  took  place  before  the  1st  of  September,  whereas  according  to 
vii.  1,  this  event  was  after  the  23rd  of  the  same  month.]  As  soon  as  the 
new  consuls  are  in  office  they  convene  the  Senate,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards (rate  (Krjs  rnuprng)  they  convene  the  assembly  and  another  meeting 
of  the  Senate ;  c.  67.  The  meetings  are  held,  and  ten  ambassadors  are 
chosen,  who  ^o  to  the  camp  the  same  day  ;  c.  70.  A  conference  immedi- 
ately takes  place,  and  some  of  the  ambassadors  return  to  Eome  for  fresh 
instructions ;  c.  88.  A  Senate  is  held,  and  the  next  day  the  ambassadors 
go  out  again  to  the  camp  and  deliver  their  message.  A  deputation  is  sent 
from  the  camp  to  the  Senate.  On  the  following  day  Brutus  returns  to  the 
camp,  having  made  the  treaty.  Tribunes  are  elected,  and  enter  on  their 
office  on  the  10th  of  December ;  c.  89.  This  narrative  implies  that  only  a 
few  days  elapsed  between  the  election  of  the  consuls,  and  that  of  the  tri- 
bunes ;  though  Dionysius  states  it  to  have  been  more  than  three  months. 
The  expression  *  per  aliquot  dies'  in  Livy,  ii.  32,  combined  with  the  subse- 
quent narrative,  might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  secession  was  not  of  long 
duration.  He  speaks,  however,  in  the  next  year  of '  caritas  annonae  ex  in- 
cultis  per  secessionem  plebis  agris ;'  c.  34.  See  also  the  words  of  Corio- 
lanus,  lower  down.  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  607,  thinks  that  the  secession  could 
only  have  lasted  a  few  days,  and  supposes  that  the  length  of  time  assigned 
by  Dionysius  was  determined  mainly  by  the  time  fixed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  office  of  tribune  in  later  times,  combined  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  sedition  in  the  consulship  of  Yirginius  and  Yeturius.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  precise  calculation  of  Dionysius  was  founded  on  these  data 
— but  both  he  and  Livy  suppose  the  secession  to  have  lasted  a  sufficient 
time  to  prevent  the  land  from  being  tilled.  This  supposition  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  precise  calculation  of  Dionysius ;  for  it  accounts  for  the 
subsequent  scarcity — and  the  scarcity  is  the  cause  of  other  events.  Niebuhr 
is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Livy  represents  the  secession  as  to  have  lasted 
only  a  few  days.  In  his  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  141,  he  says :  *  The  secession 
cannot  have  lasted  more  than  about  a  fortnight,  for  the  city  could  not  have 
held  out  much  longer,  and  a  famine  would  have  occurred  if  the  legions  had 
remained  in  possession  of  the  fields.'  Both  Livy  and  Dionysius  state  that 
the  secession  did  produce  a  famine. 

(255)  It  cannot  even  be  said  that  all  the  accounts  agree  in  representing 
the  institution  of  the  Tribunate  as  the  result  of  a  compact  between  the 
Senate  and  the  seceders.  For  Zonaras  (who  seems  in  this  transaction  to 
follow  Dio  Cassius  very  closely)  describes  the  agreement  as  limited  to  the 
settlement  of  the  debt-question :  he  represents  the  establishment  of  the 
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bunes  first  appointed  ;  and  if  there  are  further  discrepancies  as 
to  the  duration  of  the  secession,  and  the  persons  by  whose  influ- 
ence the  parties  were  reconciled ;  and  if  we  have  no  valid  reason 
for  preferring  one  account  to  anoth^,  how  can  we  place  the 
slightest  reliance  upon  the  detailed  narrative  of  Dionysius? 
Although  the  story  which  he  tells  is  not  wanting  in  probability, 
it  is  destitute  of  external  attestation,  and  has  all  the  aj^>earance 
of  being  an  institution  dramatized,  like  his  own  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  dict-atorship,  and  also  like  many  of  the  scenes  in 
the  Cyrop3edia.(^*®)  That  the  tribunes  of  the  people  had  an 
origin  is  certain ;  that  their  office  grew  out  of  a  secession,  and 
that  the  secession  had  been  caused  by  the  law  of  insolvency, 
may  have  been  facts  handed  down  by  an  authentic  oral  tradition, 
and  registered  at  a  time  when  the  memory  of  them  was  well 
preserved.  Even  as  to  these  leading  facts,  however,  historical 
certainty  is  unattainable  ;  and  it  is  still  more  uncertain  whether 
any,  and  which  of  the  other  parts  of  the  narrative  are  deserving 
of  credit.  (^^^  The  fable  of  Menenius  may  be  of  indigenous 
origin ;  it  is  certainly  ancient,  and  no  such  fable  ever  became 
celebrated  in  Greece.(^^®)     It  is  well  suited  to  the  occasion  of  a 


Tribunes  as  following  indeed  inunediately  npon  the  secession,  but  as  a  vo- 
luntary arrangement  made  by  the  plebeians  among  themaelyes ;  vii.  14, 15, 
Compare  Die  Cass.  xvii.  9-12. 

(256)  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  283,  n.,  considers  this  narrative  as  arbitrarily 
compounded  of  misceUaneous  notices. 

(2^1)  *  Many  of  the  narratives  in  the  earliest  history  of  Eome  betray 
their  iaoulous  nature  by  the  contradictions  and  impossibilities  they  involve. 
There  are  none  such  in  the  account  of  the  first  secession,  as  given  by  Livy , 
and  much  more  fully  by  Dionysius.  Nor  can  we  pronounce  it  to  be  quite 
impossible  that  a  reccnlection  of  the  various  parties  which  dividea  the 
Senate,  and  of  their  spokesmen,  should  have  been  preserved ;  although  im- 
questionably  there  were  no  traces  of  it  in  the  oldest  annals.  And  yet  the 
internal  connexion  here  merely  proves  the  intelligence  of  the  annalist  who 
drew  up  the  story  now  adopted,  as  is  elear  from  the  irreconcilable  contra- 
dictions between  it  and  other  stories,  which  at  one  time  were  no  less  in 
vogue ;'  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  603.  In  this,  as  in  other  passages,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  Nieouhr  means  by  '  annals'  and  'annalists,'  or  in  what 
manner  he  conceives  the  received  historical  accounts  of  this  period  to  have 
originated.  Dr.  Arnold  says  of  the  first  secession :  '  The  particulars  of 
this  second  revolution  are  as  imoertain  as  those  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy ;'  Hist,  of  Home,  vol.  i.  p.  145. 

(258)  Dionysius  says :  rcXcvrwv  8k  tUq  StffirjyopiaQ  Xlycrac  ftv96v  rtva  iliriiv 
ci'c  rbv  Alfftoveiov  rp6vov  trvfiw\&tras ;  vi.  83,  It  the  lugcdo^ue  of  Menenius 
was  delivered  on  tnis  occasion,  we  must  suppose  the  ^aopian  fable  to  have 

q2 
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secession,  actual  or  intended,  of  the  poor  from  the  rich ;  but  how 
far  its  connexion  with  the  name  of  Menenius  and  the  secession 
in  question  may  rest  on  an  authentic  tradition,  ascending  to  the 
year  4!94  B.C.,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  decide.  It  may  be 
added  that  Diodorus  differs  from  all  the  other  authorities ;  for 
he  appears  to  represent  the  tribunitian  office  as  created  at  the 
secession  during  the  decemvirate,  in  the  year  449  B.C.,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  compact  then  made  between  the  plebeian  seceders 
on  Mount  Aventine  and  the  patricians. (~^^) 

§  18  As  soon  as  the  dangerous  schism  in  the  Roman  com*- 
munity  is  repaired,  the  attention  of  the  state  is  directed  to 
foreign  wars.  The  plebeians  are  now  willing  to  obey  the  consuls, 
and  everything  is  speedily  made  ready.  Cominius  marches 
agaiust  the  Yolscians,  and  takes  the  towns  of  Longula  and 
Polusca  He  likewise  attacks  and  takes  the  town  of  Corioli,  and 
afterwards  defeats  the  Antiates.  In  the  attack  of  Corioli,  a 
young  patrician  named  C.  Marcius  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
Splendid  rewards  were  assigned  to  him  by  Cominius,  the  chief 
part  of  which  he  declines,  and  he  was  afterwards  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Coriolanus.(^'^)    Spurius  Cassius,  the  other  consul, 


been  known  at  Rome  in  the  year  494  B.C.  The  death  of  ^sop  is  placed 
above  half  a  century  before  tnis  time.  The  fable  of  the  Belly  and  Feet 
(jcotXia  rat  wddig)  in  the  ^sopian  coUection  resembles  that  of  Menenius, 
and  may  be  of  native  growth,  though  we  have  no  means  of  determining  its 
age  (Fab.  202,  p.  127,  ed.  Coraes. ;  Fab.  286,  ed.  Tauchnitz).  A  similar 
fable  is  in  the  collection  of  Syntipas  (ib.  ed.  Coraes.),  which  is  translated 
from  the  Sjriac.  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  xxi.  vol.  i.  p.  404,  ed.  Reiske,  has  a  fable 
like  that  of  Menenius,  wmch  he  supposes  ^sop  might  have  made,  but  he 
speaks  as  if  it  were  of  his  own  invention. 

(359)  Diod.  xii.  25.  The  dates  of  Diodorus  for  this  period  of  Eoman 
history  differ  from  the  ordinary  chronology.  He  places  this  secession  in 
the  second  year  of  the  Decemvirate,  which,  according  to  his  synchronism, 
agrees  with  the  archonship  of  Lysanias,  Olymp.  84.2=443  B.C. 

(260)  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  91-4 ;  tivy,  ii.  33 ;  Plut.  Cor.  8-11.  The  name  is 
enlarged  on  in  the  last  chapter  of  Hutarch.  Livy  and  Dionysius  agree  in 
these  events  :  both  mention  Longula  and  Polusca,  as  well  as  Corioli.  Nie- 
buhr  thinks  that  this  account  of  me  ongin  of  the  name  Coriolanus  is  fabu- 
lous, and  taken  from  a  heroic  poem ;  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  243 ;  but  it  is  as  well 
attested  as  any  other  fact  at  this  period  of  Boman  history.  Compare 
Florus,  i.  11 ;  Zon.  vii.  16.  He  also  says,  ib.,  p.  103,  that  Corioli  could 
not  at  this  time  have  belonged  to  the  Aiitiates,  or  have  been  attacked  by 
the  Eomans,  because  it  is  in  the  list  of  Latin  towns,  in  Dion.  Hal.  v.  6L 
This  is  an  inconsistency  which  we  cannot  explain;  but  we  have  no  better 
reaaon  for  rejectiiig  one  fact  than  the  other. 
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who  remained  at  Rome,  is  related  to  have  dedicated  a  temple  to 
Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera,  which  had  been  vowed  by  Postumius 
the  dictator,  at  the  battle  of  Regillus,  and  afterwards  let  out  by 
him  to  contractora  It  stood  at  the  extremity  of  the  Circus 
Maximus.^*)  He  likewise  concluded  an  important  treaty  with 
the  Ijatins,  by  which  their  relations  to  Rome  were  regulated. 
This  treaty  was  inscribed  on  a  brazen  column,  which  was  extant 
in  the  time  of  Cicero.  (*^^  The  year  was  ended  by  the  death  of 
Menenius  Agrippa ;  he  received  the  honours  of  a  funeral  at  the 
public  expense.(*®*) 

The  disagreement  of  our  informants  leaves  us  in  doubt  as 
to  the  mode  by  which  the  grievance  of  the  plebs  with  respect  to 
the  law  of  insolvency  was  remedied  ;  whether  they  obtained  a 
universal  remission  of  debts,  or  merely  a  protection  against  future 
oppression  in  the  tribunate.  The  question  at  issue  between  the 
two  orders  is  however  represented  as  having  been  now  practically 
settled ;  for  no  allusion  is  made,  in  the  following  years,  to  this 
particular  grievance,  although  the  conflicts  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians  continue  with  unabated  force.  All  attempts  to 
define  with  precision  the  Romsm  law  of  debt  at  this  period  are 
necessarily  futile  ;(^^)  there  are  no  extant  materials  upon  which 


(261)  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  17,  94.     See  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  471. 

(262)  Livy,  ii.  33,  says  that  the  exploits  of  C.  Marcius  so  much  obscured 
the  fame  of  the  Consul  Cominius  that  his  presence  in  this  expedition  would 
have  been  forgotten,  if  his  absence  from  Borne  had  not  been  perpetuated  by 
the  fact  that  tne  treaty  with  the  Latins,  recorded  on  a  brazen  column,  was 
concluded  by  Cassius  alone.  Cicero,  Pro  Balb.  23,  mentions  it  as  extant  in 
his  time.  See  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  18.  The  treaty  is  set  out  by  Dion.  Hal. 
Ti.  95.  A  former  treaty  with  Targuin  II.  is  mentioned,  ib.  iv.  48.  Com- 
pare Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  23 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  125.  Above,  vol.  i.  p.  611. 

Niebuhr  supposes  that,  according  to  the  original  version  of  the  story, 
the  expedition  against  Antium  was  commanded  by  Coriolanus,  and  that 
Post.  Uominius  was  subsequently  introduced  as  commander,  because  his 
name  did  not  appear  in  the  Boman  record  of  the  Latin  treaty.  He  believes 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  absence  of  Cominius  was  that  he  was  swearing  to 
the  treaty  among  the  Latins  ;  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  38, 104.  Such  conjectures, 
however,  are  too  uncertain  to  have  any  historical  value.  Much  doubtful 
speculation  concerning  the  Latin  League,  and  its  relation  to  Borne  at  this 
tune,  may  be  seen  in  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  16 — 87. 

(263)  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  96 ;  ix.  27  j  Livy,  ib.;  Script,  de  Vir.  HI.  18. 

(264)  See  the  explanations  attempted  by  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  575— 
580.      Savigny,  iiber  das  altromische  Schuldrecht,    in  his  Yermisehte 
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a  safe  conclusion  can  be  founded.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  was,  in  the  year  494  B.C.,  the  creditor  s  remedy  against  the 
insolvent  debtor  before  judgment,  as  diBtinguished  from  his 
remedy  after  judgment,  and  to  define  the  technical  difference 
between  the  nexus  and  the  addictus,  or  between  the  debt 
arising  from  the  principal  loan,  and  that  arising  from  unpaid 
interest.  As  to  the  general  state  of  the  case,  both  Dionysius  and 
Livy  are  agreed.  (^*)  They  both  represent  the  insolvent  debtor 
as  becoming  the  slave  of  his  creditor,  and  as  subject  to  all  the 
severe  consequences  of  that  status;  viz.,  the  liability  to  compulsory 
labour,  to  imprisonment,  corporal  restraint  and  punishment,  and 
to  being  sold,  both  the  debtor  himself  and  children,  by  his 
master.  The  same  law,  and  the  same  prevalence  of  debt  among 
the  poor  towards  t];Le  rich,  is  described  by  Plutarch  as  existing 
in  Attica  at  the  time  of  Solon ;  and  this  eminent  lawgiver  is 
reported  to  have  granted  a  general  remission  of  debts,  and  to 
have  abolished   the  practice   of  borrowing  on  the  person.  (^®^ 


Schriflen,  vol.  ii.  p.  396 — 470 ;  Rein,  Romisches  PrivatrecLt,  p.  313-8 ; 
and  Mr.  Long's  art.  on  Nexum,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  6r.  and  Kom.  An- 
tiquities. The  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr  is  refuted  by  Savigny ;  and  other 
dinerences  of  opinion  occur  between  the  principal  modem  v  riters  on  the 
subject,  for  the  settlement  of  which  no  sufficient  information  exists.  A 
summary  of  Savigny 's  Dissertation  is  given  in  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vo].  iii.  p.  211-5. 

(365)  The  old  centurion,  in  Liyy,  ii.  23,  describes  himself  as  '  ductum 
ab  crecfitore,  non  in  servitium,  sed  in  ereastulum  et  carnificinam  esse.'  The 
decree  in  Servilius,  in  c.  24,  protects  the  children  and  CTandchildren  of 
persons  engaged  in  military  service — (compare  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  20) — which 
implies  that,  without  this  protection,  they  might  be  seized  and  detained  hj 
the  creditor.  The  slavery  of  the  insolvent  creditor,  and  the  liability  of  his 
body,  as  well  a^  his  goods,  is  distinctly  pointed  out  in  Dion.  Hal.  v.  69. 
The  measure  of  the  Senate  for  suspending  the  action  of  the  courts,  ib.  v.  69, 
vi.  22,  implies  that  the  remedy  of  the  creditor  could  not  be  enforced  with- 
out a  judicial  decree.  The  slavery,  hard  work,  bodily  restraint,  and  punish- 
ments of  the  insolvent  debtors  are  described,  ib.  vi.  26, 27,  79.  The  slavery 
of  the  debtors  is  recognised  in  the  speech  of  Meiienius,  ib.  c.  83.  The 
seizure  of  the  debtor's  children  is  mentioned,  ib.  c.  26.  The  popular  laws 
of  king  Servius  respecting  avfifitSXaia  are  stated  by  Dionysius  to  nave  been 
repealed  by  Tarqum  II.,  and  to  have  been  restored  by  the  first  consuls : 
iv.  43 ;  V.  2.  These  appear  to  be  the  vofiol  avyaXkaieriKoi,  mentioned  in  iv. 
13 ;  but  whether  laws  of  debt  are  intended,  does  not  appear. 

(366^  Plut.  Sol.  13,  says  :  liiraQ  6  Biifioc  ^}v  ifir6xp**fC  ^wv  ff-XoiKriwy.  The 
remedial  measure  of  Solon  is  thus  described ;  ^oXinvfia  ypAyj/nc  rd  fuv 
t;7r<ip;(0vra  rtav  xp^^v  dvtXffSai,  trpbi  dk  rb  Xoiirbv  Itrt  toIq  vdtfAaffi  fifidiva  ^avci^ctv, 
c.  15.     Androtion,  however,  and  others,  denied  that  Solon  enacted  any 
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According  to  the  account  of  Plutarch,  the  Megarian  people,  at 
a  season  of  democratic  licence,  after  the  expulsion  of  Theagenes, 
exacted  contributions  from  the  rich,  and  even  passed  a  decree 
by  which  money-lenders  were  compelled  to  refund  to  their 
debtors  the  interest  which  had  been  already  paid.(^^')  It  is 
diflScult  for  us  to  conceive  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  poor 
are  borrowers  of  money  on  a  large  scale  :  in  modern  states  bor- 
rowers always  have  property  in  possession  or  expectancy,  though 
it  may  be  ultimately  exhausted,  and  they  may  become  insol- 
vent^®) The  poor  Athenians,  in  Solon's  time,  are  described 
partly  as  cultivators  paying,  like  metayers,  a  sixth  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  rent,  and  having  fallen  into 
arrear  with  their  landlords ;  partly,  as  persons  who  had  borrowed 
money  upon  their  corporal  security.  (^*)     The  plebeian  cla£S  of 

general  measure  for  the  remisBion  of  debts,  and  affirmed  that  the  relief  was 
given  by  lowering  the  interest  of  money  ;  Plut.  ib.  The  extant  fragments 
of  Solon  mention  poor  freemen,  who  had  been  sold  as  slaves,  some  justly, 
some  unjustly,  and  carried  in  bonds  to  foreign  countries.  He  restored 
many  of  these,  after  they  had  become  wanderers,  and  could  no  longer  speak 
the  Attic  tongue,  to  their  own  country ;  he  likewise  liberated  many  from 
alayery  who  had  remained  at  home  ;  Fragm.  15,  v.  23  ;  Fr.  28,  v.  6,  ed. 
Gaisford.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  extant  remains  of  any  ILoraan  poet, 
cotemporary  with  the  nrst  secession.  According  to  the  account  of  the 
Decemviral  law  of  debt,  in  Gellius,  N.  A.  xx.  1,  the  insolvent  debtor,  after 
his  arrest,  was  produced  on  three  successive  nundincB  before  the  praetor, 
and  if  the  money  was  not  paid  on  the  third  period,  he  was  liable  to  be  put 
to  death,  or  sold  beyond  the  Tiber.  The  remains  of  this  law  are  collected 
and  illustrated  by  Dirksen,  Uebersicht  der  Zwolf-Tafel-Fragmente,  p. 
234^62. 

(267)  Plut.  Qusest.  Gr.  c.  18.  A  daughter  of  Theagenes  was  married  to 
Cylon,  who  was  an  Olympic  victor  in  640  B.C.,  and  whose  attempt  upon  the 
acropolis  of  Athens  is  placed  by  Clinton  at  620  B.C.  Compare  Grote,  vol. 
iii.  p.  60.    The  story  is  uncertam ;  the  word  ndkivroKia  is  probably  ancient. 

(268)  When  the  poor  borrow  by  pawning  their  goods,  they  give  a  valid 
security  for  the  debt.  This  species  of  borrowing  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  Concerning  the  institution  of  Monts  de  Pi^t^,  see 
Beckroann*s  Hist,  of  Inventions,  vol.  iii.  art.  Lending  Houses.  Plato, 
Sep.  viii.  9,  p.  555,  has  a  striking  passage,  in  which  he  describes  the  poli- 
tical discontent  caused  by  the  insolvency  of  debtors,  and  the  pressure  of 
money-lenders.  In  his  picture,  however,  the  debtors  are  rich  oligarchs 
who  have  been  reduced  to  insolvency  by  indolence  and  profusion — ^mcn  like 
Catiline  and  his  associates  (Sallust.  Cat.  33).  According  to  the  law  of 
England,  the  king  may,  by  his  writ  o^ protection^  privilege  a  defendant  from 
all  personal  suits  for  one  year  at  a  time,  in  respect  of  his  being  engf^ed  in 
his  service  out  of  the  reaun  ;  Blackstone,  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  289.  In  ^rmer 
times,  protections  against  creditors  were  often  granted  in  the  continental 
states ;  but  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  men  of  rank,  who  had  outrun  their  means. 

(369)  Plut.  Sol.  13. 
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Boman  cultivators  were  owners  of  the  soil,  not  tenants ;  they 
tilled  it  by  their  own  labour,  and  that  of  their  sons,  without  the 
assistance  of  slaves,  (^7°)  but  without  the  payment  of  any  rent ; 
hence  the  debts  of  the  plebeians  at  the  time  of  the  first  secession 
are  described  by  the  Boman  historians  as  arising  exclusively 
from  loans  advanced  to  them  by  the  rich  patrician&(^)  These 
debts  were,  according  to  Dionysius,  all  cancelled  by  a  single 
enactment,  and  the  rights  of  all  private  creditors  extinguished. 
An  interference  of  the  Roman  state  for  the  settlement  of  private 
debts  is  likewise  mentioned  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later. 
In  the  year  352  B.C.  five  commissioners  were  appointed,  who, 
partly  by  advances  of  public  money,  and  partly  by  reducing  the 
amounts  due  according  to  an  equitable  estimate,  extinguished  a 
great  mass  of  private  debt(^')  Measures  of  this  kind  bear  little 
resemblance  to  acts  of  public  bankruptcy,  or  repudiation,  or 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  affecting  the  repayment  of  interest 
to  the  national  creditor,  with  which  they  have  been  compared. 
Niebuhr  indeed  seems  to  consider  their  resemblance  to  consist  in 
their  both  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  owners  and  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  at  the  cost  of  the  moneyed  interest.  (^*)     But  the  patri- 


(270)  Thej  were,  accordinj?  to  the  expression  of  Dionysius,  avrovpyoi 
(vii.  58),  that  is  to  say,  they  md  not  employ  slave-labour.  Compare  Plu- 
tarch, Cor.  24.    Above,  vol.  i.  p.  418,  n.  31. 

(271)  The  patricians  are  represented  throughout  as  being  interested  in 
the  recovery  of  the  debts,  and  the  plebeians  in  their  remission.  See  Nie- 
buhr, vol.  i.  p.  374.  Livy  says,  at  the  time  of  the  Licinian  rogations,  more 
than  a  century  later :  '  Aii  placeret  foenore  circumventam  plebem  corpus  in 
nervum  ac  supplicia  dare  ;  et  gregatim  quotidie  de  foro  addictos  duci,  et 
repleri  vinctis  nobiles  domos  P  et  ubieumque  patricius  habitat,  ibi  carcerem 
privatum  esse;'  vi.  36. 

(272)  Livy,  vii.  21.  The  nature  and  policy  of  a  measure  for  the  remis- 
sion of  debts  are  fully  discussed,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Dionysius,  in  the 
debate,  in  y.  63 — 8.  In  c.  69,  he  describes  different  modes  of  affording  re- 
lief. One  is,  that  the  property  of  insolvent  debtors  should  be  given  up  to 
the  creditors,  but  that  their  l)odies  should  remain  free.  Another  is,  that 
their  debts  should  be  discharged  by  the  state.  A  third  is,  that  prisoners 
of  war  should  be  assigned  to  uie  creditors  as  substitutes  for  their  debtors. 

(373)  '  If  a  person  approves  of  Sully's  diminishing  the  interest  payable 
to  the  public  creditors,  wno  were  swallowing  up  the  revenues  of  the  state, 
and  of  his  deducting  the  usurious  profit  they  nad  long  enjoyed  from  the 
principa), — if  he  is  aware  how  lowerins  tlie  interest,  or  the  capital  of  its 
debt,  or  the  standard  of  its  currency,  has  been  the  only  means  whereby 
more  than  one  state  has  been  able  to  save  itself  from  the  condition  in  which 
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cians  were  as  much  landowners  as  the  plebeians,  and  the  patri- 
cians are  described  as  the  money-lending  class.  (^'^*) 

We  shall  see,  moreover,  in  a  future  chapter,  that,  although 
the  complaints  of  the  plebeians  respecting  the  law  of  debt  are 
represented  as  being  removed  by  the  settlement  made  at  the 
first  secession,  they  recur  in  the  subsequent  period,  at  various 
intervals ;  and  that  the  main  grievance,  the  slavery  of  the 
insolvent  debtor,  was  not  abolished  till  the  Second  Samnite 
War.    (326rc.)(^«) 


the  whole  produce  of  the  groimd  and  of  labour  would  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  tne  fondholders ;  if  he  knows  how  speedily  and  easily  wounds 
sustained  by  this  class  in  their  property  heal ;  if  he  considers  this,  when 
reyiewing  the  history  of  the  states  of  antiquity,  which  were  drained  by 
private  usury,  he  will  be  favourable  to  measures  which  tend  to  preserve 
hereditary  property  and  personal  freedom,  as  Solon  was  ;*  Hist.  vol.  i. 
p.  611. 

('74)  'Quivero  se  populares  volunt,  obeamque  causam  aut  aerariam 
rem  tentant,  ut  possessores  suis  sedibus  pellantur,  aut  pecunias  creoitas  de- 
bitoribus  condonandas  putant ;  ii  labefactant  fundameuta  reipublicse  ;* 
Cicero,  de  Off.  ii.  22.  TabulsB  vero  novse  quid  habent  argumenti,  nisi  ut 
emas  mek  pecuni&  fundum  :  eum  tu  habeas,  ego  non  habeam  pecuniam  P' 
lb.  c.  23.  Jn  these  passages,  Cicero  lays  down  the  general  rule  about  the 
remission  of  debts,  without  adverting  to  those  special  circumstances,  which, 
in  certain  critical  seasons,  may  have  rendered  such  a  measure  expedient. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Attica  in  the  time  of  Solon  prevents  us  how- 
ever from  forming  any  other  judgment  of  his  measure  for  the  relief  of 
debtors  beyond  that  w^hich  is  founded  on  his  description  of  its  results. 
With  respect  to  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  prevalence  of  debt  among  the 
Homan  plebeians,  at  the  time  of  the  first  secession,  and  the  measures 
adopted  for  relieving  it,  our  information  is  still  more  imperfect. 

(275)  Below,  ch.  xiii.  §  8,  38. 
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Part  II. — from  the  first  secession  to  the 

TERENTILLIAN   ROGATION. 

(493—462  B.C.) 

§  19  The  first  secession  is  marked  by  Niebuhr  as  a  great 
epoch  in  the  Roman  history.  From  this  point,  he  thinks,  a 
true  narrative  of  events  may,  by  a  process  of  conjectural  com- 
bination, be  recovered  from  the  extant  accounts,  though  these 
are  delivered  to  us  by  the  ancient  historians  in  a  confused  and 
distorted  state.(^)     There  is  however  nothing  to  indicate  any 


(i)  The  first  volume  of  Niebulir*8  History  ends  with  the  secession  and  the 
institution  of  the  tribunes.  In  the  Preface  to  his  second  volume,  he  says  : 
'  I  saw  clearly  that,  in  tpite  of  all  scepticism,  a  critical  examination  of 
the  facts  would  enable  me  to  restore  and  establish  a  certain  and  credible 
history  from  the  epoch  at  which  this  volume  begins.  .  .  .  In  like  manner, 
I  perceived  that  the  changes  in  the  constitution  might  be  traced  step  by 
step ;'  p.  vi.  In  the  Introduction,  he  subsequently  states  the  same  view 
with  greater  fulness :  '  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  first 
volume  to  prove  that  the  story  of  Rome  under  the  kings  was  altogether 
without  historical  foundation.  I  have  sifted  the  legends  which  have  taken 
the  place  of  history :  such  fragments  of  the  same  sort  as  lay  scattered  about, 
I  have  collected,  with  the  view  of  rostoring  the  manifold  forms  they  once 
bore  ;  though  with  no  thought  that  this  cotUd  bring  us  nearer  to  historical 
knowledge.  .  .  .  Even  Fabius  beyond  doubt  knew  nothing  more  [of  the 
time  of  the  kings]  than  the  story  that  has  come  down  to  us :  and  it  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  for  him  to  find  any  authentic  records,  unless  in 
the  writings  of  foreign  nations ;  which  he  could  never  have  reconciled  with 
his  own  storv,  or  made  any  use  of.  On  the  other  hand,  his  age  was  in 
possession  of  a  real  history,  though  in  manv  parts  tinged  with  fable,  since 
the  insurrection  of  the  commonalty  [the  nrst  secession,  494  B.C.].  And 
though  this  has  only  reached  us  in  a  very  defective  state,  disfigured  by 
arbitrary  transformations,  yet  from  this  time  for^'ard  it  becomes  my  cheer- 
ing task  to  undertake  the  restoration  qf  a  genuine,  connected,  substantially 
perfect  history;*  vol.  ii.  j).  1.  *  Historical  criticism,  by  merely  lopping  off 
what  is  wortnless,  replacing  tradition  on  ita  proper  footing,  demonstrating 
its  real  dignity,  and  thus  securing  it  from  ridicule  and  censure  (?)  will  ren- 
der the  story  of  Rome  during  the  period  following  the  league  with  the 
Latins  [493  b.c.I  no  less  authentic  and  substantial  than  that  of  many  much 
later  periods,  where  we  are  in  like  manner  left  without  contemporary  re- 
cords ;'  ib.  p.  16.  With  regard  to  these  later  periods,  it  shoula  however 
be  remarked,  that  although  the  contemporary  histories  are  not  now  extant, 
they  were  extant  when  the  accounts  now  extant  were  composed.  ^See 
above,  ch.  ii.)  In  his  Lectures  on  Koman  History,  he  places  the  epoch  of 
substantially  true  history  immediately  before  the  first  secession.  '  This 
battle  [of  EiegiUus,  496  B.C.]  forms  the  close  of  the  la^  of  the  Tarquins.  .  . 
The  earliest  period  of  Boman  history  is  thus  termmated,  and  a  new  era 
opens  upon  us ;'  vol.  i.  p.  124.  *  In  tne  history  of  the  period  which  now 
follows,  we  find  ourselves  upon  real  historical  ground :    we  may  hence- 
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change  in  the  external  testimony  to  the  occurrences  beginning 
from  this  period.  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the. 
events  of  the  fifteen  years  after  the  secession  are  better  attested' 
than  the  events  of  the  fifteen  years  before  the  secession  ;  except 
that,  being  somewhat  later,  they  are  somewhat  more  likely  to 
have  been  handed  down  faithfully  by  oral  tradition.  With 
respect  to  the  internal  character  of  the  narrative,  we  shall  find, 
as  we  proceed,  little  improvement,  until  we  reach  the  burning  of 
the  city;  from  which  era  Livy  dates  a  more  regular  preservation 
of  the  contemporary  historical  records. 

For  a  period  of  five  years  immediately  following  the  seces- 
sion, the  history  turns  chiefly  upon  the  acts  of  C.  Marcius 
Coriolanus ;  whose  drama  consists  of  two  acts ;  the  first  ending 
with  his  punishment,  the  second  with  his  death.  It  is  narrated 
at  great  length  by  Dionysius,  and  very  briefly  by  Livy ;  so  that 
the  events  which  fill  the  seventh  and  the  chief  part  of  the 


\ 


forth  speak  with  certainty  of  men  and  events,  although  now  and  then  fables 
were  still  introduced  into  the  Fasti.  That  errors  did  creep  in  is  no  more 
than  the  common  lot  of  all  human  affairs,  and  we  must  from  this  paint  treat 
the  history  of  Home  like  every  other  history,  and  not  make  it  the  subject  of 
shallow  scepticism  to  which  it  has  already  been  too  much  sacrificed;*  ib. 
p.  126  ;  and  see  p.  141. 

In  his  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  he  draws  a  similar  hne :  '  If  we 
divide  Koman  history  into  its  elements,  into  what  was  originally  contained 
in  the  annals,  and  into  ancient  laVs,  much  of  which  ought  not  to  be  disre- 
garded ;  and  if  we  separate  the  elements  from  the  falsifications  and  inter- 
polations of  later  times,  we  shall  have,  from  the  time  of  the  first  secession, 
and  even  from  a  somewhat  earlier  point,  a  history,  the  authenticity  of 
which  can  be  more  easily  restored  tne  more  deeply  we  study  it,  without 
having  recourse  to  invention.  It  is  not  however  the  narratives  that  have 
come  down  to  us  that  are  authentic;  but  the  narratives  contain  the  authentic 
history,  and  it  is  our  part  to  discover  it ;'  vol.  i.  p.  190,  ed.  Schmitz. 

According  to  Niebuhr,  therefore,  the  history  of  tlie  first  five  centuries 
of  Borne  is  composed  of  three  periods.  First :  the  purely  mythical,  or 
fabulous  period,  comprising  the  reigns  of  Bomulus  and  r^uma.  Secondly ; 
the  my  thico-historicai  period,  in  which  truth  is  blended  with  fiction,  begin- 
ning with  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  ending  at  the  First  Secession, 
494  B.C.  Thirdly ;  the  substantially  historical  period,  beginning  at  the 
First  Secession.  With  respect  to  the  commencement  of  the  mythico-histo- 
rical  period,  and  its  character,  see^iebidir.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  247  ;  and  above, 
vol.  i.  p.  126,  629.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  distinctions  between  these 
three  periods  rest  on  the  internal  character  of  the  narrative,  not  on  any 
differences  of  external  attestation.  Sehwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  679,  follows  Kie- 
buhr,  in  making  the  purely  historical  character  of  the  Koman  annals  com- 
mence from  about  the  time  of  the  First  Secession. 
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eighth  book  of  Dionysius,  in  Livy  occupy  only  seven  chapteraO 
Plutarch's  life  of  Coriolanus  is  principally  abridged  from  the 
histoiy  of  Dionysius,  and  the  extant  account  in  Appian's  Roman 
history  is  derived  from  the  same  source. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  history  of  this  period  as 
narrated  in  the  extant  accounts.  Under  the  new  consuls,  T. 
Qeganius  and  P.  Minudus  (who  appear  to  enter  on  their  offices 
on  the  first  of  September),  (^)  a  great  scarcity  prevails  at  Home. 
This  scarcity  is  stated  by  Dionysius  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
secession  of  the  plebs,  which  lasted  from  the  end  of  September 
to  the  end  of  December,  and  prevented  the  land  from  being 
tilled  and  the  seed  sown  at  the  proper  season.  Livy,  without 
specifying  the  duration  of  the  secession,  says  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  the  land  remaining  uncultivated,  and  of  the  consequent 
scarcity.  (*)  The  scarcity,  it  may  be  observed,  is  represented  as 
falling  in  the  right  year ;  the  accounts  of  our  historians  are 
chronologically  consistent ;  for  the  harvest  of  the  year  of  Vir- 
ginius  and  Veturius,  ending  at  September  494  B.C.  (in  which 
the  secession  began),  would  have  sufficed  for  the  year  of 
Cominius  and  Cassius,  who  were  elected  during  the  secession, 
and  whose  consulship  lasted  till  September  493  B.C.;  and  it 
would  not  have  been  till  the  following  consulship,  ending  Sep- 
tember 492  B.C.,  that  the  effects  of  the  laud  being  untilled  during 
the  secession  would  have  been  felt  The  Senate  takes  measures 
for  supplying  the  people  with  food ;  but  not,  according  to  our 


(2)  The  seyenth  book  of  Dionysius  corresponds  to  three  chapters  of 
Livy  ;  viz.,  ii.  34-6.  The  first  sixty-two  chapters  of  the  eighth  book  cor- 
respond to  Livy,  ii.  37-40.  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  n.  629,  remarks  that  the 
account  of  Conolanus  in  Dionysius  is  spun  out  by  rhetorical  details,  so  as 
to  be  the  worst  part  of  his  whole  history ;  and  he  contrast*  it  with  Livy's 
*  concise  and  aamirable  representation.*  The  really  important  question 
however  is  not  whether  the  narrative  of  Dionysius  is  wearisome,  but  whe- 
ther it  is  fictitious.  Little  can  be  said  of  the  sources  of  Plutarch's  Life : 
see  Heeren,  De  Fontibus  et  Auctoritate  Vit.  Parall.  Plutarchi,  p.  117. 

(3)  Cominius  and  Cassius  are  stated  by  Dionysius  to  enter  on  their 
office  on  the  calends  of  September,  Barrov  ft  ''O'C  xporlpoic  fOo£  ^,  vi.  49  ; 
which  seems  to  imply  that  the  subsequent  consuls  commenced  their  term 
of  office  at  the  same  time. 

(4)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  1,  24.,  28  ;  Livy,  ii.  32 ;  above,  p.  82,  n.  264 ;  Plut. 
Cor.  12. 
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historians^  until  the  scarcity  has  begun.  No  reliance  was  placed 
on  private  trade;  but  envoys  were  sent  to  Etruria,  to  the 
Pomentine  plain  and  Cumse,  and  to  Sicily,  in  order  to  buy  up 
com  at  the  public  expense.  The  fate  of  these  envoys  was 
different  Those  sent  to  Etruria  were  able  to  procure  a  supply 
of  some  inferior  sorts  of  grain,  which  was  brought  down  the 
Tiber,  and  lasted  for  a  short  time.(^)  Those  who  visited  the 
Pomentine  plain,  near  Suessa  Pometia,  were,  through  the 
influence  of  some  of  the  Tarquinian  exiles,  attacked  by  the 
Yolscians;  and  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives,  having  been 
plundered  of  the  public  money  which  they  had  brought  for 
making  their  purchases.  (^  The  envoys  to  Cuma)  were  not  more 
fortunate.  This  town  had  become  the  refuge  of  the  Romans 
attached  to  the  cause  of  their  ejected  kings :  it  was  the  Coblentz 
of  the  Tarquinian  emigration.  The  Boman  exiles,  who  dwelt 
here  under  the  protection  of  the  despot  Aristodemus  Malacus, 
first  requested  his  permission  to  put  the  envoys  to  death.  When 
this  application  was  refused,  they  set  up  a  claim  against  Home 
for  the  restitution  of  their  confiscated  property,  and  called  upon 
Aristodemus  to  decide  the  question.  The  envoys  said  that  they 
had  received  no  powers  from  the  Senate  to  represent  then*  n^.^t^ 
for  this  purpose;  but,  seeing  that  the  despot  was  disposed  to 
favour  the  other  party,  they  agreed  to  give  security  for  their 
appearance ;  and  they  shortly  afterwards  escaped,  leaving  their 
slaves,  beasts  of  burden,  and  money,  in  the  hands  of  the 
CumanaQ  Livy  agrees  in  representing  the  envoys  to  Cumse  as 
unsuccessful,  and  he  connects  the  failure  of  their  mission  with 
Tarquin ;  but  the  cause  which  he  assigns  for  it  is  quite  different 
The  com,  he  says,  had  been  purchased,  and  was  on  board :  but 

(5)  f^^yXP^^  <u^d  £ca,  according  to  Dion.  Hal.  yii.  12,  that  is,  millet, 
and  lye,  or  some  other  coarse  grain.  In  the  Odyssey,  iv.  41,  zea  is  ffiycii 
to  horses,  and  white  barley  is  mixed  with  it ;  which  seems  to  imply  tnat  it 
is  an  inferior  grain  to  barley ;  see  ib.  604.     Compare  Plin.  N.  H.  xviii.  19. 

(6)  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  2.  It  does  not  appear  where  he  supposes  these 
*  Boman  exiles'  to  be  resident.  Livy  says  that,  in  the  Volscian  and  Pomp- 
tine  country  the  people  would  not  sell,  and  the  persons  of  the  envoys  were 
in  danger ;  ii.  34. 

(7)  Dion.  HaL  Til.  2,  12. 
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the  ships  were  detained  by  Aristodemus,  as  compensation  for  the 
property  of  the  Tarquins,  because  he  was  their  heir.(^  P. 
Valerius,  the  son  of  Publicola,(*)  and  L.  Oeganius,  the  consul's 
brother,  were  the  envoys  sent  to  Sicily.  They  met  with  stormy 
weather  at  sea,  and  were  compelled  to  sail  round  the  island ;  so 
that  they  were  late  in  reaching  their  destination ;  they  wintered 
in  Sicily,  and  did  not  return  with  their  corn  to  Rome  till  the 
summer  was  over,  and  new  consuls  were  in  office.  They  brought 
with  them  50,000  Sicilian  medimni  of  wheat,  of  which  half  had 
been  purchased  at  a  very  low  price,  and  the  other  half  was  the 
gift  of  the  despot,  who  had  moreover  paid  the  cost  of  its  con- 
veyance.(^^) 

*  At  that  time  (says  Dionysius),  the  cities  of  Sicily  were 
governed  by  despots:  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was 
Gelon,  the  son  of  Dinomenes,  who  had  lately  deposed  his  brother 
IIippocrates,(^^)  and  assumed  his  power:  not  Dionysius  the 
Syracusan,  as  Licinius,  Gellius,  and  many  others  of  the  Boman 
historians  have  stated,  by  a  mere  random  assertion,  and  without 
any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  chronology.  For  the  envoys  sent 
to  Sicily  sailed  from  Rome  in  the  second  year  of  the  seventy- 
second  Olympiad  (491  RC),  when  Hybrilides  was  Athenian 
Archon,  seventeen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  as  they 
and  nearly  all  other  historians  afiree.     But  Dionysius  the  elder, 

these  events,  made  himself  despot  in  the  third  year  of  the 


(8)  Frumentum  Cumis  quum  coemptmn  esset,  naves  pro  bonis  Tarqui- 
niomm  ab  Aristodemo  tjranno,  qui  hseres  erat,  retent»  sunt ;  Livy,  ii.  34. 

(9)  Dionjsins  here  forgets  his  previous  narrative ;  for  he  had  already 
described  Publius  and  Marcus,  the  sons  of  Publicola,  as  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Eegillus ;  vi.  12. 

(10)  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  2,  20.  The  Attic  medimnns  was  eqnal  to  11-j^  gal- 
lons. It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  Sicilian  medimnus.  Cicero, 
in  speaking  of  Sicilian  com,  makes  the  medimnus  equal  to  six  modii, 
which  is  the  ordinary  ratio.  50,000  medimni=685,000  gallons=73,l^ 
bushel8=9I40  quarters ;  so  small  was  the  quantity  of  corn  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,  was  brought  from  Sicily  K>r  the  relief  of  the  famishing 
population  of  E<>me. 

(11)  This  account  of  Hippocrates  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of 
Herod,  vii.  155,  and  appears  to  be  an  error  of  memory.  See  Casaubon 
adloc. 
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ninety-third  Olympiad,  when  Callias  was  Athenian  archon, 
after  Antigenes  (406  B.c.).(^^  Now,  errors  of  a  few  years  may 
be  forgiven  in  writers  who  compose  ancient  histories,  extending 
over  long  periods  of  time ;  but  no  excuse  can  be  made  for  an 
error  amounting  to  two  or  three  generations.  The  first  historian 
who  entered  this  fact  in  his  chronicles — subsequently  followed 
by  all  the  others — ^probably  found  it  stated  only  in  the  ancient 
registers,  that  envoys  were  sent  in  this  consulship  to  Sicily,  in 
order  to  buy  com,  and  that  they  returned  with  the  supplies  given 
by  the  despot,  and  made  no  search  in  the  Greek  historians  in 
order  to  ascertain  who  was  then  despot  of  Sicily,  but  upon  a 
mere  loose  conjecture  put  down  Dionysius.'(^^)  This  passage 
is  instructive,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  historical  accounts  of 
the  events  of  this  period,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Diony- 
sius  conceives  them  to  have  originated.  He  evidently  supposes 
that  the  historians  after  Fabius — amongst  whom  he  mentions 
Licinius  Macer  and  Qellius — founded  their  narrative  upon  short 
annalistic  records,  noted  by  previous  scribes ;  but  whether  con- 
temporary or  not,  is  uncertain.  He  further  supposes  that  these 
brief  notices  were  amplified  by  the  historians,  upon  their  own 
conjectures,  and  sometimes  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  According  to  the  synchronism  of 
Dionysius,  the  year  of  Geganius  and  Minucius  corresponds  with 
Olymp.  72.2  =  491  B.C.,  the  year  in  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Clinton's  arrangement,  Gelon  became  master  of  Gela.  It  was 
not  until  485  B.a,  seven  years  afterwards,  that  Gelon's  dominion 
at  Syracuse  commenced.  (^*)  We  cannot  therefore  reconcile  even 
the  corrected  version  of  Dionysius  with  our  accounts  of  the 
Greek  chronology,  though  the  divergence  is  not  considerable. 


(12)  See  Clinton's  Tables  on  this  year,  for  the  year  in  which  Dionysius 
becomes  master  of  Syracuse. 

(13)  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  1.  It  will  be  observed  that  Dionysius  here  calls 
the  works  of  the  early  Koman  historians  after  Fabius,  ;(povoy/9a<^tai  (see 
i.  7) ;  and  he  calls  the  early  registers,  niadebjr  the  official  scribes,  dvaypa(f>ai 
cf.  iv.  30.  Plutarch,  Cor.  16,  follows  Dionysius  in  stating  that  corn  was 
sent  by  Gelo. 

(14)  See  Niebuhr,  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  186. 
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But  DionyBius  the  elder,  whom  the  early  Roman  historians 
treated  as  contemporary  with  the  first  secession,  belonged  to  a 
wholly  different  period.  He  lived,  not  at  the  time  of  Marathon, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  statement 
therefore  which  represented  the  Roman  envoys  in  the  year  after 
the  first  secession  as  obtaining  corn  from  Dionysius  the  elder, 
resembles  the  anachronism  which  makes  Numa  the  disciple  of 
Pythagoras,  or  that  which  describes  the  colloquy  between  Solon 
and  Croesus.  (^^)  The  error  however  was  not  unnatural  to  persons 
who  wrote  from  vague  impressions ;  for  even  the  early  Roman 
historians  lived  at  so  late  a  period,  that  both  Gelo  and  Dionysius 
stood  to  them  in  the  dim  distance.  Licinius  Macer  wrote  in  the 
last  century  B.c.j(^^  but  those  who  lived  a  century  earlier  were 
divided  by  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  from  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  who  died  in  367  B.C.,  and  by  more  than  two  centuries  and 
a  half  frohi  Qelo,  who  died  in  478  ac. 

We  are  next  told  that  the  Yolscians  were  about  to  attack 
the  Romans  in  their  enfeebled  state,  when  they  are  themselves 
seized  by  a  pestilence  which  depopulates  their  country,  and 
causes  Yelitrse  to  be  ceded  to  Rome.  In  order  to  allay  the 
popular  discontents,  the  Senate  decree  a  colony  to  Yelitrse,  but 
the  plebeians  refuse  to  go,  being  deterred  by  fear  of  the  infec- 
tion; the  Senate  therefore  require  that  lots  should  be  drawn  by 
all  the  citizens,  and  that  those  who  draw  them  should  be  com- 
pelled to  go  out  as  colonists.  A  colony  is  likewise  sent  to 
Norba.O^ 

The  remaining  events  of  the  year  occur  only  in  Dionysius. 
Icilius  the  tribune  convenes  the  assembly  of  the  people,  at 
which  L  Junius  Brutus  and  Sicinius,  the  aediles,  accuse  the 
patricians  of  having  caused  the  scarcity.     On  the  next  day,  the 


(15)  See  above,  yoI.  i.  p.  451. 

(16)  Above,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

(17)  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  12,  13.  He  oonsidera  the  YolBcian  pestilence  aa 
having  been  by  Ot&v  nc  tvvoia,  olg  ^povrtQ  ^v  fir^  irtpuliXv  viri  toIq  lyBpoic 
*P«imatovc  ytvofuvovQ.  Livy,  ii.  34,  mentions  the  Yolscian  pestuence 
ana  the  oolonj  to  Yelitres.  The  same  facts  respecting  Yehtrs  are  in  Plat. 
Cor.  12. 
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consuls  convoke  the  Senate,  where  there  is  great  difiFerence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  adoption  of  a  conciliatory  policy ;  but  the 
advice  of  Appins,  hostile  to  concession,  prevails.  (*®)  On  the 
same  day,  the  consuls  call  the  people  together,  and  attempt  to 
address  the  assembly,  font  the  tribunes  prevent  them  from  being 
heard;  a  tumult  arises,  which  Junius  Brutus  appeases  by  a 
stratagem ;  on  the  following  day,  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  people, 
at  which  a  law  is  passed  securing  to  the  tribunes  the  right  of 
addressing  the  popular  assembly.  (^^  Both  parties  abstain  from 
going  to  extremities :  many  persons  migrate,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity,  to  neighbouring  citiea  The  consuls  try,  in  vain,  to 
compel  an  enlistment;  whereupon  Coriolanus  leads  an  army 
composed  of  patricians  and  clients  against  Antium,  and  succeeds 
in  carrying  off  much  plunder  from  the  open  country.  This 
expedition  must  be  noted,  for,  according  to  Dionysius,  it  ftu:- 
nished  the  pretext  by  which  the  vote  for  the  banishment  of 
Coriokuius  was  ultimately  obtained  fi*om  the  people.  (^^ 

§  20  The  month  of  September  has  now  arrived:  other 
eonsuls,  M.  Minucius  and  A.  Sempronius,  succeed ;  plenty  is 
restored  by  the  supplies  of  com :  a  new  harvest  has  likewise 
been  gathered  in.  At  this  moment  the  envoys  from  Sicily, 
already  mentioned,  return  with  their  supply  of  wheat  A 
difference  of  opinion  immediately  arises  among  the  patricians 
as  to  its  disposal.  Some  are  in  favour  of  selling  it  to  the  people 
at  high,  others  at  low  pricea  Coriolanus,  representing  the  ex- 
treme oligarchical  party,  backed  by  a  club  of  yoimg  patricians. 


(i8)  Dionysius  is  so  well  informed  respecting  the  state  of  things  at 
Eome  on  this  daj,  as  to  know  that  the  noise  in  the  Senate  was  so  great  as 
to  be  heard  outside  the  building,  and  to  oause  the  people  to  collect  around 
it ;  yii.  15. 

(19)  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  17.  Cicero,  pro  Sext.  37,  speaks  of  the  tribune  as 
'contra  verba  atque  interfationem  legibus  sacratis  armatum.'  Niebuhr, 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  98,  thinks  that  this  law  must  have  been  'passed  after  the 
Publilian  law  of  471  B.C.,  and  was  probably  not  much  earlier  than  461  B.C. 
This  is  a  mere  guess :  it  is  however  not  improbable  that  the  origin  of  the 
law  assigned  by  Dionysius  is  fictitious.  I^iebuhr,  ib.,  says  that  this  ordi- 
nance arose  out  of  the  impeachment  of  Coriolanus :  which  is  not  the  account 
of  Dionysius. 

(20)  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  14—9 ;  Plut.  Cor.  13. 

YOL.  II.  H 
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strongly  supportfi  the  former  course.(^^)  He  had  recently  met 
with  a  repulse  for  the  consulship,  and  was  exasperated  against 
the  people  on  this  account  A  Senate  is  convened ;  at  which  he 
proposes  that  the  recent  concession  of  the  tribunate  should  be 
revoked ;  and  that  the  price  of  com  should  be  maintained,  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  the  most  seditious  of  the  plebeians  out 
of  the  city.(^)  The  Senate  come  to  no  decision ;  but^  before 
they  separate,  the  tribunes,  who  were  present  during  the  debate, 
demand  to  be  heard,  and  threaten  Coriolanus  with  exile  or 
death.  He  in  return  threatens  them  with  violence :  whereupon 
they  rush  out,  and  denounce  him  to  the  people.  The  sediles 
attempt  to  seize  him,  but  he  is  forcibly  rescued  by  the  patriciana 
On  the  next  day,  an  assembly  of  the  people  is  held ;  in  which 
the  tribunes  accuse  the  patricians  of  perjury  and  breach  of  faith, 
in  violating  the  solemn  treaty  for  the  creation  of  tribunes.  The 
Senate  is  sitting,  and  decides  to  defend  itself  before  the  people. 
As  representatives  of  that  august  body,  the  consuls  present 
themselves  to  the  popular  assembly,  and  Minucius,  in  a  con- 
ciliatory address,  explains  the  true  origin  of  the  scarcity — shows 
that  it  was  caused,  not  by  the  malice  of  the  patricians,  but  by 
the  secession  of  the  plebs,  which  interrupted  the  annual  opera- 


(21)  Plutarch,  Cor.  14, 16,  likewise  states  that  Coriolanus,  supported 
by  all  the  patrician  influence,  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  in  this 
year,  but  that  he  was  rejected  by  the  people.  The  failure  of  Coriolanus 
to  obtain  the  consulship  is  also  mentioned  by  Zonaras ;  yii.  16  ;  Dio  Cass, 
xviii.  3 ;  Appian,  Hist.  Bom.  i.  2.  Victor,  de  Vir.  111.  19,  speaks  of  Corio- 
lanus as  if  he  had  actually  been  consul.  In  c.  14,  Plutarch  nas  some  good 
remarks  on  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  bribeiy  practised  by  the  ^at  party 
leaders  of  Eome  in  later  times,  and  on  the  destruction  wnich  it  brought 
upon  the  old  republican  constitution.  Oi/  yap  cacwc  Ioikiv  liirtXv  6  tlirwVf 
hrt  frpiiroc  KariXviTi  rbv  drjfiov  6  wp&roQ  inTiavag  Kal  iiKaaag^  ib. 

(a2)  Victor,  de  Vir.  111.  19,  speaks  of  Coriolanus  having,  as  consul,  kept 
up  the  price  of  com,  in  order  to  compel  the  people  to  attend  to  agriculture. 
'  Hie  consul  gravi  annona,  adyectum  e  Sicili&  frumentum  magno  pretio 
dandum  popmo  curavit,  ut  h&c  injuria  plebs  agros,  non  seditiones  coieret.' 
Dio  CasBius,  xyiii.  5,  says  that  Coriolanus  prevented  Ihe  distribution  of  the 
com  which  the  Somans  had  received  gratuitously  from  the  kings  in  Sicily: 
irapd.  T&v  Iv  SiccXi^i  /3a(riXlo>v.  It  may  be  observed  that  both  Dionysius  and 
Livy  place  the  arrival  of  the  Sicilian  com  in  this  consulship,  and  conse- 
quently after  the  new  harvest,  and  at  the  time  when  plenty  was  restored. 
The  time  for  extorting  the  abolition  of  the  tribunate  was  while  the  scarcity 
was  at  its  height. 
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tions  of  agriculture;  he  then  justifies  the  sending  of  the  colonies; 
finally,  he  assures  them  that  the  Senate  will  not  interfere  with 
the  office  of  tribune,  and  that  it  will  sell  the  public  com  to  the 
people  at  low  price&  Sicinius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  follows  the 
consul,  and  speaks  with  moderation :  but,  at  the  close  of  his 
address,  he  directs  some  intentional  taunts  at  Coriolanus,  who 
was  standing  near  the  consuls^  and  provokes  this  fierce  partisan 
to  an  angry  reply.  The  people  are  about  to  fall  upon  their 
opponent,  and  kill  him  on  the  spot,  when  Sicinius  declares  that 
the  tribunes  condemn  him  to  death  for  his  previous  violence  to 
the  sadiles,  and  order  him  to  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
He  is  however  again  rescued  by  the  patricians.  At  this  critical 
moment,  Sicinius  hesitate6.(^)  Junius  Brutus  advises  delay, 
and  at  his  suggestion  Sicinius  gives  notice  of  bringing  Coriolanus 
to  trial  before  the  tribes,  which  will  decide  by  a  simple  numerical 
majority  of  the  people.  The  Senate  now  meets ;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  the  consuls,  it  is  decided  to  fix  the  prices 
of  corn  at  the  lowest  rates  at  which  they  had  stood  before  the 
secession.  A  postponement  of  the  trial  of  Coriolanus  is  likewise 
obtained  firom  the  tribunes  ;(**)  but  Sicinius  shortly  afterwards 
fixes  the  day  for  it  The  Senate  are  alarmed  at  the  power 
assumed  by  the  tribunes  of  bringing  a  patrician  to  trial  without 
their  consent;  and  a  negotiation  between  the  consuls  and  tri- 
bunes takes  place,  which  ends  in  a  compromise  to  the  following 
effect, — ^that  the  existing  rule  prohibiting  any  question  being 
brought  before  the  popular  assembly  without  the  previous  con* 


(23)  In  Dion.  Hal.  yii.  35,  Kal  otru)  rt/iwv  rb  thq  PaaiKunlc  i^oiHjiaQ 
ri/iTifiaj  the  sense  seems  to  require  fiiiirifia  for  rt/ii^/ia. 

(34)  Dionvsius  here  introdaces  an  incident  which  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
concile with  tne  rest  of  his  narrative :  he  says  that  the  ambassadors  sent 
by  the  Sicilian  despot  with  his  present  of  com  for  Kome  were  captured  at 
sea  by  the  Antiates,  who  detained  them  and  confiscated  the  com  :  that  the 
consols  levied  an  army,  and  marched  out,  expecting  to  gain  time  by  the 
expedition,  but  that  the  Antiates,  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  set  the  enToys 
and  their  com  at  liberty ;  vii.  37.  Above  however,  m  c.  20,  he  had  de- 
scribed the  Boman  envoys  as  returning,  at  the  beginning  of  the  oonsnlar 
year,  and  before  the  transactions  above  described,  with  the  entire  quantity 
of  Sicilian  com,  including  that  which  had  been  given  by  the  despot.  Livy 
says  nothing  of  this  incident.  Plut.  Cor.  19,  mentions  the  war  against  the 
Antiates  at  this  point,  but  without  stating  its  cause. 

H  > 
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sent  of  the  Senate,  should  be  maintained,  but  that  in  the 
present  case  the  Senate  should  consent  to  the  impeachment  of 
CoriolanuSw  On  the  next  day,  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  : 
and  the  consuls  report  the  terms  of  the  agreement  Junius 
Brutus,  a  party  to  the  arrangement,  is  heard  at  length,  in  favour 
of  it ;  Appius  then  makes  a  speech  full  of  hostility  and  defiance, 
and  urges  the  Senate  not  to  consent  that  the  plebeians  diould 
vote  on  the  trial  of  a  patrician.  Manius  Valerius  recommends  a 
moderate  course,  and  enlarges  on  the  doctrine  of  mixed  govern- 
ments :(^^)  upon  his  advice  the  Senate  are  about  to  consent  to  the 
impeachment,  and  to  allow  Ooriolanus  to  be  tried  by  the  people, 
when  Coriolanus  oalls  upon  the  tribunes  to  specify  their  charge 
against  him.  He  hoped  that  they  would  found  their  accusation 
on  his  speeches  in  the  Senate,  but  they  charge  him  generally 
with  aiming  at  absolute  power.(^^)  As  soon  as  Coriolanus  hears 
the  accusation,  he  consents  to  be  put  on  his  trial :  the  Senate 
pass  a  decree  for  the  purpose,  and  a  day  is  fixed  on  which  the 
patrician  champion  is  to  be  arraigned.  (^^ 

Much  depended  upon  this  trial ;  it  was  considered  a  decisive 
struggle  for  power  between  the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders ; 
but  its  result  was  materially  influenced  by  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  tribunal  now  made  for  the  first  time.  Hitherto 
the  voting  had  been  by  centuries,  according  to  the  system  above 
described.  (^^)  The  tribunes,  however,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Senate,  decided  to  take  the  votes  by  tribes,  which  gave 
the  preponderance  to  a  simple  majority  of  the  people ;  whereas, 
in  the  voting  by  centuries,  the  wealthier  citizens  had  more 
weight  than  numbers.  Why  the  Senate  should  have  submitted 
to  this  innovation,  which  the  tribunes  made  without  any  legal 


(25)  The  doctrine  of  mixed  goyemments  probably  originated  in  the 
school  of  Plato,  nearly  a  century  after  the  time  of  this  supposed  speech. 
See  the  author's  Treatise  on  Methods  of  Obs.  and  Eeas.  in  Polities,  vol.  ii. 
p.  76. 

(26)  The  statement  that  Coriolanus  was  tried  for  aiming  at  the  rvpawh 
is  repeated  in  his  speech  to  the  Yolscian  assembly,  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  6,  and 
the  speech  of  Minucius  to  Coriolanus,  viii.  24.  Zonaras,  vii.  16,  states 
that  me  tribunes  accused  Coriolanus  of  rvpawis. 

[:  (37)Lliion:  Hal.  vii.  20--68.  (a8)  ch.  xi.  §  27. 
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authority,  and  which  changed  the  character  of  the  tribunal  from 
a  £GkYoutable  to  an  unfavourable  one,  Dionysius  does  not  ex* 
plain.(2») 

The  day  of  trial  now  arrives.  Minuciu%  the  consul,  first 
addresses  the  people  on  behalf  of  Coriolanu&  The  tribunes 
having  required  that  the  question  should  be  put  to  the  vote, 
Minucius  reads  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  referring  the  matter  to 
the  people.  Sidnius  and  the  other  tribunes  then  formally  accuse 
Coriolanus  of  aiming  at  despotic  power.  Against  this  accusation 
Coriolanuft  defends  himself;  he  recounts  his  exploits  in  war, 
exhibits  his  scars,  and  produces  the  persons  whose  lives  he  had 
saved  in  the  field ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  course  which  he 
had  taken  about  the  price  of  com,  be  asks  whether  any  man 
who  aims  at  despotic  power  drives  away  the  common  people, 
who  are  its  great  supports.  The  people,  having  heard  the  defence 
of  Coriolanus,  consider  the  charge  to  be  disproved,  and  are  about 
to  absolve  him,  when  L.  Junius  Brutus  comes  forward  with  a. 
new  fact  confirmatory  of  the  accusation.(^^)  He  lays  it  down 
that,  according  to  law,  all  plunder  taken  in  war  belongs  to  the 
state  :  he  declares  that,  in  the  expedition  to  Antium  during  the 
scarcity,  Coriolanus  had  divided  the  plunder  among  his  own: 
friends  and  adherents  ;(^^)  and  argues  that  this  act  is  a  proof 
that  he  is  seeking  to  make  himself  master  of  the  state  by  largesses 
at  the  public  expense.  The  charge,  though  malicious  and  false, 
produced  a  strong  impression  on  the  assembly.     Coriolanus  and 


(29)  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  69 ;  Plut.  Cor.  20,  follows  Dionysius  in  the  state- 
ment as  to  the  tribes.    It  is  repeated  in  the  speech  of  Ooriolanns,  viii.  6. 

(30)  In  the  present  text  of  Dionysius  this  speeeh  is  attributed  to  a 
certain  Deeius,  and  the  name  is  subsequently  repeated,  rovro  KarauaBwv 
6  AcKioc  Ixiivos,  o  Kai  roifQ  iv  ry  (3ov\y  irotTjodfUVOC  Xoyovi,  Kal  rb  rrpopovXivua 
rrtpl  rrjc  Hki^q  ypa6rivat  vapatrKtv&traQ^  ivkcrijy  yii.  63.  The  names  of  the 
tribunes  who  spoke  in  the  senate  are  not  mentioned  in  c.  25 ;  but  in.  c.  36, 
39,  L.  Junius  Brutus  is  described  as  the  person  who  suggested  and  ar- 
ranged the  compromise  about  the  decree  of  the  Senate.  In  c.  39,  it  is  said : 
ireiptXOdtv  Bk  6  Acvmoc,  6  <rvyx^pV^at  fb  vpofiovXiv^ka  ytvioBau  YoT  Airco( 
therefore  we  should  read  Aevno^.  No  corruptions  are  so  frequent  as  those 
of  proper  names.  See  also  viii.  31.  Decius  the  tribune  is  however  men- 
tioned by  Victor,  de  Yir.  111.  19.  Ergo  a  tribuno  plebis  Decio  die  dict& 
ad  Yolscos  concessit. 

(31)  See  Dion.  Hal.  yii.  19. 
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the  consuls,  taken  by  surprise,  were  unable  to  say  a  word.  No 
explanation  being  offered,  the  tribunes  put  to  the  vote  the  ques- 
tion whether  Coriolanus  should  be  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile ; 
the  guilt  and  the  punishment  being  decided  together.  Out  of 
twenty-one  tribes,  twelve  condemned,  and  nine  acquitted  ;(*^  so 
that,  even  after  the  unansw^ed  charge  of  Junius  Brutus,  the 
majority  is  not  considerabla  This  being  the  first  instance  of  a 
condemnation  of  a  patrician  by  the  people,  there  is  much  popular 
exultation  at  the  triumph.  The  patricians,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  dejected,  and  blame  Valerius  for  having  advised  them  to 
make  the  concession.  C^)  Coriolanus  shows  no  sign  of  weakness ; 
but  having  taken  leave  of  his  mother  and  his  wife,  and  committed 
his  children  to  their  charge,  he  departs  from  the  city,  without 
informing  any  one  whither  his  course  is  turned.  (**) 

Dionysius  states  that  he  has  given  this  copious  narrative  in 
order  to  explain  the  reasons  of  the  patricians  for  making  so  large 
a  concession  to  the  people.  As  the  dispute  was  settled  by  argu- 
ment, and  not  by  arms,  he  has  recorded  the  speeches  delivered 
on  both  sides ;  and  he  takes  occasion  to  wonder  why  speeches  of 
this  kind  are  not  more  frequently  introduced  by  historians.  He 
admires  the  Romans  for  settling  their  civil  differences  without 
bloodshed,  and  contrasts  them  in  this  respect  with  the  Greeks 
and  the  Sicilians.(*^)  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  details  out  of  which  this  narrative  of  Dionysius  was  con- 
structed, it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  long  chapter  of  internal 


(32)  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  64,  ooimts  erroneously,  in  saying  that  if  two  more 
tribes  nad  voted  for  Coriolanus,  the  numbers  would  liaYe  been  equal,  and  he 
would  have  been  aoquitted.  It  is  true  that  he  would  have  been  ac<|uitted, 
but  he  would  have  had  a  majority  of  the  tribes.  See  below,  viii.  6, 4, 
Menenitts  and  Servilius  are  described  as  tried  by  the  tribes,  below,  ix.  27, 33 ; 
Plut.  Ck>r.  20,  says  that  he  was  condemned  by  a  majority  of  three  tribes. 

(33)  Compare  the  remark  of  Coriolanus  on  Valerius,  viii.  30. 

(34)  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  60—66,  67.  The  narrative  of  Plutarch  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  that  of  Dionysius,  and  requires  no  separate  notice.  Cor. 
12^-21.  The  banishment  of  Coriolanus  is  treated  as  unjust  by  Appian, 
B.C.  i.  1. 

(35)  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  66.  He  calls  this  the  ending  of  the  first  trrda-is 
after  the  kings :  so  that  he  seems  to  consider  it  a  continuation  of  the 
secession. 
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history,  and  to  form  an  exception  to  the  remark  that  the  ancient 
historians  are  principally  occupied  with  the  foreign  relations  of 
8tate8.(^ 

The  narrative  of  Livy  is  brief  and  simple,  and  contains  few 
detaila  Like  Dionysius,  he  represents  Coriolanus  as  urging  the 
Senate  to  use  the  supply  of  foreign  com  as  a  means  of  starving 
the  plebeians  into  a  surrender  of  the  tribunate  and  other  con- 
cessions extorted  in  their  recent  insurrection.  He  thinks  that 
the  patricians  might  have  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  if  it  had 
been  made;(^^  but  the  anger  of  the  plebs  was  aroused,  and 
Coriolanus  would  have  been  attacked  on  his  way  from  the 
Senate-house,  if  the  tribunes  had  not  given  him  notice  of  trial 
Coriolanus  at  first  treated  this  threat  with  contempt ;  but  the 
patricians  found  it  necessary  to  yield :  they  tried,  by  influence 
and  by  entreaties,  to  bend  the  resolution  of  the  tribunes ;  but 
the  day  of  trial  came  on,  Coriolanus  did  not  appear,  and  he  was 
found  guilty  in  his  absence.  He  then  went  into  exile  to  the 
country  of  the  Volscianaf^  This  account  agrees  generally  with 
that  of  Dionysiu&  Livy  however  says  nothing  of  the  important 
change  from  centuries  to  tribes ;  and  moreover  his  statement 
that  Coriolanus  was  condemned  in  his  absence  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  detailed  account  in  Dionysius  of  the  success 
with  which  he  defended  himself,  until  an  adverse  vote  was 
obtained  by  the  interposition  of  L.  Junius  Brutus. 

§  21  The  consular  year  was  now  at  an  end;  new  consuls 
were  appointed,(*'')  and  the  Roman  games  were  celebrated- 
Dionysius  tells  us  that  the  city  was  terrified  with  prophecies^ 


(36)  Col.  Mure,  Hist,  of  the  Lang,  and  Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  ir.  p.  395, 
makes  this  remark  with  reference  to  the  Greek  writers  on  their  own  affairSi 
of  whom  it  is  generally  true.  The  Greek  historians  of  Some  devote  more 
attention  to  constitutional  and  internal  history. 

(37)  fiaud  tam  facile  dictu  est,  faciendumne  fuerit,  c^uam  potuisse  ar- 
bitior  fieri,  ut  conditionibus  laxandi  annonam,  et  tribumciam  potestatem, 
et  onmia  invitis  jura  imposita,  patres  demerent  sibi ;  ii.  34. 

(38)  Livy,  ii.  34-6. 

(39)  These  consuls  were  Julius  and  Pinarius,  whom  Dionysius  de- 
scribes as  dvSpiQ  liKiara  iroXe/iucoJ,  Kai  did  tovto  fidXiara  rrjs  Apx^C  ravrtiQ 
rapd  rov  Srifiov  rvxovTtCf  viii.  1.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  pacific 
disposition  of  the  popular  party  at  Home ;  see  above,  p.  67. 
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prodigies,  and  pestilential  diseases ;  which  some  attributed  to  the 
wrath  of  the  gods,  on  account  of  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus, 
others  considered  as  merely  casual  phenomena.  ('^)  One  singular 
story,  referred  to  this  time,  is  related  by  all  our  authorities  with 
great  uniformity,  and  was  recorded  by  the  earliest  native  his- 
torians. An  aged  man,  named  Atinius  or  Latinus,  was  warned 
by  Jupiter  in  a  dream  that  he  had  been  offended  by  the  dancer 
who  preceded  his  games;  that  their  celebration  must  be  renewed; 
and  that  he  must  inform  the  consuls  of  the  message.  Atinius 
treated  the  dream  as  a  delusion ;  but  in  a  few  days  his  son  died, 
and  the  same  warning  was  repeated,  with  threats  of  further 
punishment  for  himself.  After  some  further  hesitation  on  his  part^ 
he  was  struck  with  a  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  when  he  was  carried 
on  a  litter  to  the  consuls,  who  brought  him  before  the  Senate.  As 
soon  as  he  had  delivered  his  message,  he  recovered  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  walked  home,  to  the  wonder  of  all  beholders.  The 
Senate  were  at  a  loss  to  interpret  the  divine  injunction ;  but 
having  been  informed  that  a  slave  about  to  be  put  to  death  by 
his  master,  had  been  flogged  through  the  forum,  in  front  of  the 
procession  of  the  games,  they  understood  the  allusion.  They 
accordingly  fined  the  master,  who  had  committed  this  offence 
against  the  gods,  and  caused  the  games  to  be  celebrated  anew 
with  redoubled  splendour.  This  story  is  related,  not  only  by 
Dionysius,  Livy,  and  Plutarch,(*^)  but  also  by  Cicero,  Valerius 
Maximus,  Macrobius,  and  other  writers.  Valerius  Maximus 
specifies  no  time,  and  says  that  the  incident  occurred  at  the 
'plebeian  games.'(^)  Macrobius  mentions  the  year  474  u.c. 
(280  B.C.);  if  his  text  is  correct,  he  differs  by  more  than  two 
centuries  from   Dionysius   and  Livy.(*^)     Cicero  connects  the 


(40)  roic  ftiv  Si^  ravra  kSom  Kard  9iov  ytvioBai  yvi^/iijv,  vf/ico-Jivroc  8rt 
dpiffTov  ruv  iroXiTuv  l^fjXavav  rrj^  irarpiSo^,  roif  6'  otfBiv  rdtv  yivofUvutv  Ocov 
ipyovy  aWd  rvxnp^  ««»  ravTa  Kal  TciWa  uiravTa  &v9piair(ia  tivcu  TrdOn,  Dion. 
HaJ.  vii.  68. 

(41)  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  68-9,  73,  ad  fin.;  Livy,  ii.  36-7;  Plut.  Cor.  24-6. 
Compare  Niebnhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

(42)  Val.  Max.  i.  7, 4. 

(43)  Sat.  i.  11,  §  3.  Zeune  reads  cclxiv.  for  cccclxxiv ;  and  by  this 
alteration  the  year  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  Dionysius  and  Livy.    Ac- 
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event  with  some  Latin  war^  which  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
date  assigned  for  it  by  our  other  authorities.  He  states  that  it 
had  been  recorded  by  all  the  Roman  historians,  among  whom 
he  mentions  Fabius,  Qellius,  and  Cselius  Antipater.(^)  The 
story  appears  in  the  suspicious  form  of  an  explanatory  legend  for 
the  inataurdtitiue  dies  of  the  great  Roman  games  ;  but  it  may 
have  been  preserved  by  an  early  pontifical  record.  On  what 
ground  it  was  assigned  to  this  year,  we  cannot  now  discover. 

§  22  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  second  and  concluding 
portion  of  the  drama  of  Coriolanus.  As  soon  as  he  has  left 
Rome,  he  adopts  the  course  best  calculated  for  satiating  his 
vengeance  against  his  hated  countrymen*  Instead  of  retiring, 
like  OoUatinus,  to  a  friendly  Latin  town,  he  repairs,  without 
delay,  to  Antium,  the  chief  city  of  the  hostile  Volscians.  Here 
he  seeks  the  house  of  Attius  TuUus^  one  of  the  Volscian  leaders, 
and  sits  on  the  hearth  as  a  suppliant  He  recomimends  himself 
to  Tullus  by  promising  to  do  the  Volscians  as  much  good  as  he 
had  formerly  done  them  harm.  Tullus  gives  the  banished  man 
his  hand,  raises  him  from  the  hearth,  and  promises  to  make  the 
Volscians  his  frienda  The  host  and  his  new  guest  lose  no  time 
in  agreeing  to  a  war  against  Rome  ;  but  there  is  at  this  time  a 
truce  of  two  years  between  Rome  and  the  Volscians;  and 
Coriolanus  wishes  to  have  a  good  reason  for  breaking  it,  because 


eording  to  the  account  of  Macrobine,  the  master  of  the  slave  was  named 
Autronius  Maximus,  and  the  man  who  received  the  warning  was  named 
Annins.  Both  Liyy  and  Valerius  Maximus  call  the  latter  Titus  Atinius. 
Thd  difference  between  ANNIUS  and  ATINIUS  is  not  great,  and  the 
name  in  Macrobius  may  be  corrupt.  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  call  him 
Titus  Latinus :  Augustm.  de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  26,  Titus  Latinius.  Lactantius, 
who  repeats  the  same  story  in  Div.  Inst.  ii.  7,  calls  the  master  of  the  slave 
Antonius  Maximus,  and  the  old  man  Tiberius  Attinius.  Macrobius  ends 
his  account  by  saying :  '  £x  senatus  itaque  consulto,  et  Meenia  lege,  ad 
propitiandum  Jovem  additus  est  iUis  Circensibus  dies  is,  qui  instaurati- 
tins  dictus  est,  non  a  patibulo,  ut  quidam  putant,  Greeco  nomine  d7r6  tov 
aravpov,  sed  a  redintegratione,  ut  V arroni  placet,  qui  instaurare  ait  esse 
instar  novare.'  Those  who  derived  the  instauratittus  dies  from  aravpds 
alluded  to  the  furca  which  the  tortured  slave  carried  through  the  forum. 
The  lex  Mania  mentioned  in  this  passage  must  be  a  different  one  from 
that  in  Cic.  Brut.  14.  The  same  story  is  related  by  Amob.  adv.  Nat.  rii. 
39,  and  alluded  to  by  Minucius  Felix,  Oct.  c.  7. 

(44)  De  Div.  i.  26. 
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the  gods  exercise  a  peculiar  influence  upon  the  events  of  wars, 
and  they  will  be  hostile  to  the  side  which  fights  without  sufficient 
cause.  With  this  view,  he  suggests  to  Tullus  a  stratagem  for 
instigating  the  Romans  to  become  the  aggressora  *The  Romans 
(he  says)  are  about  to  celebrate  some  great  games.  Many 
Yolscians  will  attend  them.  A  friend  may  be  sent  to  inform  the 
consuls  that  the  Yolscians  intend  to  attack  the  town  by  night. 
The  authorities  will  take  alarm,  will  turn  you  out  of  the 
town,  and  give  you  just  ground  of  anger/  The  plan  is  executed 
according  to  the  design  of  Coiiolanus.  The  informer  is  taken  by 
the  consuls  before  the  Senate,  who  order  the  Yolscians  to  quit 
the  town  before  sunset,  on  pain  of  death.  As  soon  as  they  are 
outside  the  gates,  Tullus  harangues  them  about  the  insulting  and 
offensive  conduct  of  the  Romans ;  and  shortly  an  assembly  of 
the  whole  nation  is  held  at  Echetra,  where  war  is  unanimously 
voted,  on  the  ground  that  the  Romans  were  the  aggressors.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  account  of  Dionysius  supposes  the 
gods  to  be  ignorant  of  the  secret  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  be 
capable  of  being  deceived  by  a  fraud ;  for  the  Yolscians,  who 
provoke  the  war  by  a  deliberate  stratagem  intended  to  bring 
about  a  rupture  of  the  truce,  are  the  real  aggressors.  This  sup- 
position is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  general  belief  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  moral  government  of  the  world  by 
the  goda(^  At  this  assembly,  Tullus  suggests  that  Coriolanus 
should  be  consulted  as  to  the  best  mode  of  attacking  Rome. 
The  great  refugee  then  addresses  the  Yolscian  deputies ;  but, 
unmindful  of  the  stratagem  which  he  had  himself  proposed  and 
of  its  success,  as  well  as  of  the  question  proposed  to  him,  and  of 


(45)  See  the  verses  of  Critias,  the  leader  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  in 
which  he  describes  the  gods  to  have  been  an  invention  of  some  wise  man, 
who  saw  that  human  laws  could  only  punish  open  offences,  and  could  not 
reach  hidden  acts  or  thoughts : 

C117  Ti  h7fia  rdic  varotert,  xdv  \d9pa 
irpdatriaffiv  ^  XiyutOiv  ^  ^povutri  ti. 

The  opinions  of  Critias  are  (as  Sextus  Empiricus  remarks)  atheistic ; 
but  they  show  clearly  what  was  the  belief  of  his  contemporaries  upon  the 
moral  government  of  the  gods.    See  Critiie  Fragmenta,  ed.  Buch.  p.  66. 
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the  previous  vote  for  war,  he  advises  a  demand  for  a  restitution 
of  the  lands  conquered  by  Rome,  before  hostilities  are  begun. 
His  advice  is  adopted;  ambassadors  are  sent  to  Rome,  who  make 
the  demand;  but  the  Roman  Senate  give  a  peremptory  refusal.(^ 
As  soon  as  this  answer  is  reported  to  the  Yolscians,  a  second 
assembly  of  the  cities  is  convened,  which  declares  war  against 
the  Romans,  and  makes  Tullus  and  Coriolanus  generals  of  the 
Yolscian  army  with  dictatorial  power. 

A  volunteer  force  is  immediately  collected,  with  a  part  of 
which  Tullus  invades  Latium,  while  with  the  rest  Coriolanus  wastes 
the  Roman  territory.  He  intentionally  spares  the  lands  of  the 
patricians  ;  who  are  accused  by  the  plebeians  of  a  traitorous  con- 
spiracy to  restore  Coriolanus  to  his  country.  (*^  In  the  meantime, 
the  enrolment  of  soldiers  for  the  Volscian  forces  proceeds  rapidly. 
Two  armies  are  formed,  one  of  which,  under  the  command  of 
Coriolanus,  is  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Rome,  detach  its  allies, 
and  destroy  its  colonies ;  while  the  other,  under  Tullus,  is  to 
remain  stationary,  and  to  keep  watch  upon  the  Romans.  Corio- 
lanus now  turns  his  arms  against  Circeii,  a  town  which  had 
received  a  Roman  colony.  It  opens  its  gates  to  him  voluntarily, 
and  he  obtains  possession  of  it  without  a  struggle.  When  the 
news  of  this  event  reaches  Rome,  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
indulge  in  mutual  reproaches,  and  political  discord  paralyzes  all 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  After  a  time,  however, 
the  two  parties  are  reconciled :  and  under  the  new  consuls, 
Nautius  and  Furius,(^  preparations  are  made  for  war  and  the 

(46)  In  composing  this  refusal,  Dionysius  had  an  answer  of  the  Athe- 
nians at  the  Meiian  conference  in  his  mind.  17/ictc  dk  (says  the  Eoman 
Senate)  KparltrraQ  rfyovfjitBa  Krfitni^,  &q  dv  iroXifttfi  KoarrifiavTiQ  Xdpufftiv  ovTt 
rrpHroi  Karaarriadfiivoi  yofiov  rdvSty  ovt  avrbv  dvupujrtav  ijyovfttvoi  /laWov 
dvai  ^  oifx^  Oiiiv,  livavraQ  di  Kai  "EXXi^vac  Kal  /3apj3apovc  iUortg  aiiTtf  X9***H*' 
vovc,  viii.  10.  Compare  Thuc.  y.  105.  xai  vi^^ts  ovn  Bivres  rbv  vifiov  ovTt 
Ktifuyifi  irpcfSroc  xpiicraiicvoc,  ovra  Sk  rraotiKajiSvTis  roi  ifrSfievov  Ig  dii  KaraXtl' 
y^ovTtQ,  x^tiiBa  (tbrtay  i166t€q  vac  vftag  av  Kai  dWovg  iv  TJ  ahry  iwdfiu  riiiiv 
yivofuvovg  OpiSvTag  av  aur6. 

(47)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  12.  Livy,  ii.  39,  says :  Custodibus  inter  popnla- 
tores  missis,  qui  patrioiorum  agros  intactop  servarent ;  sire  infensus  plebi 
magis,  sire  ut  discordia  inde  inter  patres  plebem^ue  oriretur. 

(48)  These  consuls  are  mentioned  by  Livy,  n.  39.  The  two  previous 
sets  of  consuls  in  Dionysius  (Sulpicius  and  Lartius,  vii.  68 ;  Julius  and 
Pinariua,  viii.  1)  are  not  recot^nised  by  Livy. 
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protection  of  the  city.  Some  Latin  ambassadors  who  come  to 
seek  for  aid,  receive  permission  to  levy  an  army  and  appoint 
generals  of  their  own,  which  they  were  prohibited  from  doing  by 
their  treaty  with  Ilome.(*^)  The  iSquians  now  revolt,  and  join 
the  Yolsdan  army ;  other  cities  at  peace  with  Borne  do  the  same. 
Strengthened  by  these  accessions  of  force,  Coriolanns  ravages  the 
Roman  territory,  and  carries  back  much  plunder.  The  YolBcians 
exult  in  his  successea(^^)  He  next  (according  to  the  account  of 
Dionysius)  turns  his  arms  against  the  allied  cities ;  and  marching 
from  the  Yolscian  country,  he  makes  an  excursion  to  the  country 
chiefly  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  Alban  lake,  and  reduces  a 
cluster  of  towns  in  that  district,  of  which  Tolerium,  Bola^  Labi- 
cum,  Pedum,  Corbio,  Corioli,  and  Bovillse  are  named :  it  is 
added  that  all  submitted  with  the  exception  of  Lavinium,  the 
ancient  foundation  of  .tineas. (^^)  He  then  marches  on  Rome, 
and  encamps  at  the  Fossa  Cluilia,  five  miles  from  the  wall8.('^ 
The  city  is  now  filled  with  alarm  at  the  near  approach  of  the 
redoubtable  enemy,  and  five  persons  of  consular  rank  (whose 
names  are  recited  by  Dionysius)  (^')  are  sent  to  Coriolanns  to  treat 
for  peace,  and  to  offer  him  a  safe  reception  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
M.  Minucius,  who  had  been  a  zealous  supporter  of  Coriolanns 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  addresses  him  in  a 
long  speech,  in  which  all  the  reasons  why  he  should  comply  with 
the  prayer  of  his  countrymen  are  collected,  and  the  assistance 


(49)  Dion.  Hid.  viii.  15.  Nothing  however  is  said  of  these  prohibitions 
in  vi.  95,  where  he  professes  to  give  the  words,  or  at  least  the  entire  sub- 
stance of  the  treaty.  The  existence  of  this  relation  of  de^ndence  between 
Rome  and  Latium  is  implied  as  existing  in  Livy,  ii.  30,  lii.  6,  (where  the 
Hernici  are  included)  viii.  4.  Compare  Niebunr,  Hist.  voL  ii.  n.  70,  who 
attempts  without  success  to  explain  the  discrepancies  in  the  accounts. 

(50)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  1—17.  (51)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  17—21. 
(53)  40  stadia,  according  to  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  22.     See  Livy,  i.  23 ; 

above,  vol.  i.  p.  454. 

(53)  The  names  are  M.  Minucius,  P.  Cominius,Sp.LarciuB,  P.Pinarius, 
Q.  Sulpicius,  viii.  22.  All  these,  according  to  the  account  of  Dionysius, 
had  been  consuls,  but  Pinarius  and  Sulpicius  are  not  recognised  as  consuls 
by  Livy :  see  above,  n.  48.  If  the  truth  of  the  observation  of  Niebuhr 
respecting  the  list  of  the  ten  ambassadors  in  the  secession  is  admitted 
(above,  p.  68,  n.  219),  we  must  suppose  this  list  of  the  five  oonsulars  to  be 
historicaL 
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afforded  him  by  the  patrician  body  is  particularly  insisted  on.(^^) 
A  detailed  answer  is  given  by  Coiiolanus,  who  declares  his  wil- 
lingness to  grant  a  peace  to  the  Romans,  on  condition  that  the 
land  conquered  £rom  the  Yolscians  is  restored  ;  that  the  colonies 
estaldished  on  the  Volsciaa  territory  are  withdrawn ;  and  that 
an  equality  of  civil  rights  with  the  Romans  is  granted  to  the 
Vdscians,  as  to  the  Latins. (^^)  He  allows  diem  thirty  days  to 
consider  of  their  answer  ;  and  immediately  marches  against  the 
unsubdued  Latin  towns  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  Alban  lake; 
of  which  he  takes  seven  (Longula,  Satricum,  Setia,  Polusca^ 
Albiola,  Mugilla,  and  Cora) ;  he  returns  on  the  thirtieth  day, 
with  an  increased  army,  and  encamps  on  the  Tusoulan  road 
within  four  miles  of  Rom>e.(^^)  In  the  meantime,  the  Senate 
have  decided  not  to  make  the  concessions  prescribed  by  Corio- 
lanus,  but  they  send  another  embassy  of  ten  consulars  to  wait 
upon  him,  and  to  ask  for  peace.  Coriolanus  tells  them  peremp- 
torily that  if  they  do  not  make  some  better  offer  within  three 
days,  he  will  resume  the  war ;  and  upon  their  attempting  to  use 
further  arguments,  he  orders  them  out  of  his  camp,  threat- 
ening to  put  them  to  death  as  spies  if  they  do  not  immediately 
depart  (^^  A  third  and  last  attempt  to  mitigate  the  hostile 
spirit  of  Coriolanus  is  made  by  sending  an  embassy  of  priests, 
augurs,  and  other  holy  men  ;  but  he  refuses  to  hold  any  further 
conference  with  Roman  envoys.  (^^ 

The  Romans  now  prepare  for  a  siege;  and  at  this  moment 


(54)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  23—8. 

(55)  lb.  c.  29 — 35.  The  terms  are  in  e.  35.  Compare  below,  c.  47, 
where  they  are  again  referred  to  in  the  speech  of  Coriolanus  to  his  mother. 
On  the  meaning  of  la-oTroXirela  referred  to  by  Dionvsius,  see  Niebuhr,  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  51.  The  equality  was  confined  to  ciyu,  and  did  not  extend  to 
pohtioal  riffhie :  the  condition  of  the  Athenian  la-artXtis  was  similar :  see 
^oeckh's  Economy  of  Athens,  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

(56)  lb.  c.  36.  The  people  of  the  toyvn  Albiola  are'AX^ti/rct  in  the  text 
of  Dionysius  :  for  KopioKavovs  it  is  necessary  to  read  Kopavoifs,  as  the  re- 
duction of  Corioli  haa  been  previously  mentioned,  c.  19.  The  first  passage 
is  however  altered  by  Niebimr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  n.  593.  Concerning  the  ex- 
peditions of  Coriolanus,  as  described  by  Dionysius,  see  Bormann,  Altlati- 
nische  Chorographie,  p.  200—204.  Victor  deVir.  111.  19,  likewise  says  that 
'  ad  quartum  ab  urbe  iapidcm  castra  posuit.' 

(57)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  37.  (58)  lb.  c.  38. 
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of  general  consternation,  a  large  number  of  women  are  collected 
at  the  Capitoline  temple  of  Jupiter.  Valeria,  the  sister  of 
Publicola,(^^  addresses  them,  advising  them  to  go  in  a  body  to 
Yeturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  to  exhort  her  to  interfere, 
in  behalf  of  her  country,  at  this  trying  emergency.  Her  advice 
is  followed ;  the  women  repair  to  the  house  of  Veturia^  where 

fi  ^6  ^^  V-  -  ^*1®^  requests  her  to  take  Volumnia  and  her  children  to  the 
;u^  **"  Volscian  camp,  and  to  implore  Coriolanus  to  relent  towards  his 
country:  in  support  of  her  petition,  she  cites  the  conduct  of  the 
Sabine  women,  who  had  prevented  the  conflict  between  the 
Sabines  and  Bomans.(^  Yeturia  at  first  refuses  to  go,  but 
afterwards  yields  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  her  country- 
women, (^^)  The  Senate  is  then  consulted  as  to  the  propriety 
of  allowing  the  embassy  of  women  to  take  place.  Much  dif- 
ference of  opinioD  prevails :  some  think  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  allow  a  large  number  of  women  and  chiLIren  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  that  Yeturia  with  Yolumnia 
and  her  children  might  be  permitted  to  go  alone.  Others 
maintain  that  the  latter  ought  to  be  guarded  in  Rome  with 
peculiar  care,  as  being  valuable  hostages  in  their  hands  for  the 
moderation  of  Coriolanus.  After  a  long  debate,  the  Senate 
decide  in  favour  of  permitting  the  embassy  of  the  women, 
without  any  restriction;  and  the  decision  is  announced  to  the 
people  by  the  consul  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  Early  in 
the  following  morning,  the  troop  of  female  suppliants  issues  from 
the  gate.  Coriolanus  goes  forth  to  meet  his  mother,  lowers  the 
fasces  before  her  in  token  of  respect,  receives  his  wife  and  children 
with  affection,  and  causes  his  seat  to  be  removed  from  the  raised 
tribunal,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  placed  above  his  mother 
during  their  conference.  Yeturia  then  addresses  him  at 
great  length,  appealing  to  all  those  sentiments  of  filial  piety 


(59)  Plut.  Cor.  33,  likewise  calls  her  the  sister  of  Publicola.    Appioii, 
.  B.  ii.  6,  calls  her  his  daughter. 

(60)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  38--40.    Appian,  H.  B.  ii.  5,  places  the  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Sabine  women  m  the  address  or  Yeturia  to  Corio- 


lanus.    See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  426. 
(61)  lb.  c.  41—3. 
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which  her  appearance  as  a  suppliant  in  his  camp  was  fitted  to 
awaken ;  when  she  has  concluded,  she  throws  herself  on  the 
ground,  and  kisses  his  feet  Coriolanus,  unable  any  longer  to 
resist,  announces  his  intention  of  sparing  his  country,  but 
declares  that  his  forbearance  will  lead  to  his  own  ruin.(^) 
He  then  takes  his  mother  and  wife  to  his  tent,  and  concerts 
with  them  his  plan  of  proceeding ;  after  which  they  return  to 
Borne.  In  the  evening  he  calls  an  assembly  of  his  soldiers,  and 
declares  to  them  his  intention  of  desisting  from  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  campaign  ;(^  and  on  the  following  morning  he 
commences  his  march  back  to  the  Yolscian  country,  without  per- 
mitting any  further  plunder.  As  soon  as  the  army  is  returned, 
he  dismisses  it  to  its  several  citiea  The  soldiers  bear  the  disap- 
pointment without  repining,  as  they  have  been  enriched  by 
booty;  but  the  people  at  home  are  displeased.  Tullus,  who  had 
resolved,  from  motives  of  envy,  to  cause  Coriolanus  to  be  secretly 
assassinated,  even  if  he  had  returned  a  conqueror,  now  calls 
upon  him  to  resign  his  office  of  general,  and  to  render  an  account 
of  his  acts.(^)  Coriolanus  makes  some  resistance,  but  a  day  is  at 
last  fixed  for  his  trial.  TuUus  comes  forward  as  his  accuser;  but 
when  Coriolanus  rises  to  defend  himself,  the  partisans  of  Tullus 
fall  upon  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  The  Yolscians  however 
lament  his  death ;  they  honour  him  with  a  public  funeral,  and 
distinguish  the  place  of  his  burial  with  a  monument  The 
Boman  matrons  likewise  celebrate  his  memory  with  a  year's 
mouming.(*^) 

(62)  NiJCJCf  <*  /*^«Pi  o*«  tbrvxi  vimiv  ovre  aiavrj  ovr  Ifioi'  rrjv  fUv  ydp 
TarpUa  okouKaQj  IJU  Sk  r^  tiftrtfiri  Kai  ^ik6cTopyov  vlbv  diroXwXcrac,  the  words 
of  Coriolanus  in  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  64.  Imitated  by  Plutarch :  Nevinyrac 
iifTvx^  /*iv  ry  warpiii  vUfiv,  Ifioi  i*  6\k9piov'  dirufu  yap  virb  aov  fiAvij^  rfrru- 
luvoQ,  Cor.  36,  and  Appian:  Nue^c>  «^  M^^<(>i  <iXXd  viiaiQ  H  4c  r6v  vi^v 
airoKiiQ,  Hist.  Bom.  ii.  6. 

(63)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  43—64. 

(64)  In  the  passage,  riKfjaipSuivoc  d\ri9i<n^tv9riy  icai  oh  yiyTi<y6/itva  flKdZ*»tv 
yiviicoiiync^  Dion.  |HaI.  viii.  67.  yevofuvoic  or  ycyeviy/icvotc  mnst  be  read 
with  Stephens  and  Casaubon  for  ytvijvofuvoic. 

(65)  lb.  c.  67 — 63.  The  passage  of  Dionysios,  o.  62»  tl  /tkv  ovv  dfui 
roig  atlffiam  ftaXvofuvoiCt  &c.  seems  to  have  suggested  the  celebrated  sen- 
tence of  Tacitus  at  the  close  of  the  Agricola,  '  Si  quia  piorum  manibus 
locus/  &o. 
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BionysiuB  describes  the  joy  of  the  Romans  at  this  unex- 
pected deliverance  from  imminent  danger  as  unbounded.  The 
Senate  meet,  and  postpone  the  honours  to  Coriolanus,  but  they 
pass  a  laudatory  decree,  in  commemoration  of  the  services  of  the 
matrons,  to  be  preserved  in  the  public  archives,  and  vote  them  any 
reward  which  they  may  themselves  select  The  women,  desirous  of 
avoiding  a  request  which  may  offend  the  gods,  by  showing  elation 
of  mind  in  prosperity,  petition  the  Senate  for  a  temple  to  the 
'fortune  of  women'  (Fortuna  Muliebris),  to  be  erected  on  the  spot 
where  their  supplications  were  addressed  to  Ooriolanus:  they 
farther  ask  that  sacrifices  may  be  solemnized  there  annually  by 
an  assembly  of  women,  on  the  anniversaiy  of  the  day  on  which 
they  hsui  put  im  end  to  the  war.  The  Senate  accede  to  this 
request,  and  order  moreover  that  the  temple  shall  be  built  at  the 
public  expense.  Valeria,  the  author  of  the  plan,  was  appointed 
the  first  priestess,  and  before  the  temple  was  erected  she  began 
the  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  within  the  sacred  precinct,  on  the 
calends  of  December  in  the  following  year,  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  preservation  of  the  city.  The  temple  itself  was  finished 
two  years  afterwards,  and  consecrated  on  the  6th  of  Quintilis, 
by  the  consul  Proculus  Virginius  (486  B.C.). 

*  It  would  be  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  history  (says  Diony- 
sius),  and  would  serve  to  correct  the  error  of  those  who  think 
that  the  gods  neither  rejoice  in  the  honours  rendered  them  by 
men,  nor  are  offended  by  impious  and  unjust  acts,  if  we  describe 
the  personal  interference  of  the  goddess  Fortune  at  that  time, 
not  merely  once,  but  on  two  several  occasions,  as  the  records  ol 
the  pontifis  declara'(^^)  He  then  proceeds  to  relate  that,  when 
the  temple  was  consecrated,  one  statue  of  the  goddess  was  erected 
at  the  public  cost,  and  another  from  the  contributions  of  the 
women.  The  latter  of  these,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the 
women,  uttered  in  Latin  the  words — 'The  matrons  have  dedi- 
cated me  according  to  law.'  At  first,  it  was  thought  that  this 
was  not  a  divine  voice;  but  afterwards,  when  the  temple  was 


{66)  ii»C  ai  T&y  Upo^avT&v  irtpiixovin  ypa^ai,  viii.  56. 
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full,  and  a  profound  silence  prevailed,  the  statue  again  uttered 
the  same  words  in  a  louder  tone ;  so  that  all  doubt  was  removed. 
The  Senate  decreed  other  sacrifices,  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  pontiffs;  and  the  women,  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of 
the  priestess,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  no  woman  should  place 
a  chaplet,  or  lay  her  hands,  on  the  statue,  who  had  married  a 
second  time ;  and  that  the  service  of  the  statue  should  be  per- 
formed by  newly-married  women,  who  had  never  been  married 
before.  (^^ 

The  narrative  of  the  preceding  events,  in  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Coriolanus,  harmonizes  closely  with  that  of  Dionysius,  and  is 
doubtless  in  the  main  derived  from  it(^  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  less  cojhous  account  of  Appian.  Plutarch  how- 
ever differs  from  Dionysius,  Livy,  and  the  other  historians,  in 
calling  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  Yolumnia,  and  his  wife,  Yer- 
gilia.(®*)     The  account  of  Livy  agrees  substantially  with  that  of 

(67)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  55 — 6,  who  calls  this  an  Imxi^pto^  iaropia.  The  story 
is  repeated  in  Plut.  Cor.  37-8,  who  reasons  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  prodigy.  Valerius  Mazimus  has  the  following  notice  of  it :  *  For- 
tunsB  etiam  Muliebris  simulacrum,  quod  est  vift  Latina  ad  quartum  millia- 
riiun,  eo  tempore  cum  eede  su4  consecratum,  quo  Coriolanum  ab  excidio 
urbis  matemsB  prcces  repulerunt,  non  semel  sea  bis  locutum  constitit,  his 
pene  verbis :  Site  me  matronse  vidistis,  riteque  dedicastis  ;'  i.  8,  4.  Ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,  the  words  of  the  statue  were :  *0<ritfi  iroKtias  vofit^ 
yvvaiKfe  yafisTai  M^xark  ^e»  accordinii:  to  Plutarch,  eco^tXa  fu  Btvut^ 
ywalKie  diBwKaTe.  That  is  in  Latin,  '  Bite  me  matronse  dedicastis.'  In 
his  Treatise  de  Fort.  Rom.  c.  5,  Plutarch  tells  the  same  story,  and  reports 
the  words  of  the  statue  thus  :  *Oni(os  ['Octy  ?]  /ic  trSXtute  v6fJl<l^  ywaXKic  atrrai 
KaOiSovaaaQt.  Augustine  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  19,  says  that  the  statue '  dixisse  non 
semel,  sed  iterum,  quod  eam  rite  matronte  dedicaverint.'  Festus  likewise 
mentions  the  position  of  the  temple,  and  the  rule  about  once  married 
women.  Pudicitise  signum  in  foro  bovario  est,  ubi  jEmiliana  sedes  est 
Herculis ;  eam  quidam  Fortune  esse  existimant.  Item  vi^  Latinft  ad 
milliarium  quartum  Fortunse  Muliebris,  nefas  est  attin^,  nisi  ab  et  quae 
semel  niipsit;  p.  242.  The  latter  rule  is  also  adverted  to  Tby  Servius  ad  Mn, 
iv.  19.  Bene  rulpee  potius  quam  amori,  et  hoc  propter  antiquum  ritum 
quo  repellebantur  a  sacerdotio,  i.  e.  Fortunam  Muhebrem  non  corona- 
bant,  bis  nuptce.  The  disfavour  with  which  the  Bomans  regarded  the 
second  mamages  of  women  is  well  known  :  see  Propert.  v.  11,  v.  37,  and 
the  severe  censure  of  Lucan,  ii.  23.  Innupsit  tepido  pellex  Cornelia  busto. 
Livy  merely  mentions  the  temple :    *  Monumento  quoque  quod  esset,  fcem- 

flum  Fortun®  Muliebri  sedificatum  dedicatumque  est.    ii.  40.     In  general 
iivy  is  more  sparing  than  Dionysius  in  the  mention  of  supematimil  in- 
cidents. 

(68)  Plut.  Cor.  21—3 ;  20—39. 

{6g)  c.  33.    Appian,  Dio  Cassius,  and  Victor,  de  Yir.  HI.  c.  19,  agree 

YOL.  IL  I 
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Dionysius,  though  it  differs  in  many  important  particulars.  A 
similar  description  is  given  of  the  stratagem  hy  which  the 
Romans  are  induced  to  offend  the  Yolscians :  the  false  informa- 
tion is,  however,  stated  to  have  been  given  by  TuUus  himself. (^^ 
Livy,  like  Dionysius,  reports  the  speech  of  TuUus  to  the  Vol- 
scians,  after  they  have  been  expelled  from  Ilome.(^)  There  is 
nothing  in  livy  about  the  demand  of  the  restitution  of  territory 
to  the  Yolscians,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Senate.  His  description 
of  the  campaign  of  Coriolanus  differs  materially  from  that  of 
Dionysius ;  his  list  of  captured  towns  is  similar^  but  they  are 
arranged  in  a  wholly  different  order.(^^)  The  sparing  of  the 
lands  of  the  patricians,  and  the  internal  discord  of  the  city,  are 
described  as  in  Dionysius-C^  Livy  likewise  agrees  with  him  in 
the  embassy  to  Coriolanus,  and  his  answer ;  the  two  subsequent 
fruitless  missions,  and  lastly,  the  successful  supplication  of  Yeturia 
and  Yolumnia.  '  After  he  had  withdrawn  his  legions  from  the 
Koman  territory  (Livy  adds),  he  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
put  to  death,  on  account  of  the  ill-will  which  he  had  brought 
upon  himself  by  his  retreat ;  others  report  that  he  died  in  some 
other  manner.  It  appears  that  Fabius  (who  is  by  far  the  earliest 
authority  on  the  subject)  believed  him  to  have  lived  to  be  an  old 
man ;   for  he  relates  that  in  his  advanced  years  Coriolanus  used 


with  Liw  and  Dionysius  as  to  the  names  of  the  mother  and  wife  of  Corio- 
lanus. ^naras,  yii.  16,  calls  the  mother  Veturina,  and  the  wife  Yolumnia. 
The  statement  as  to  the  death  of  TuUus,  in  Flut.  c.  39,  is  derived  from 
Dion.  Hal.  viii.  67.  Polyaenus,  viii.  25,  §  3,  describes  Coriolanus  as  driven 
into  exile  by  the  Komans,  and  as  taking  refuge  with  the  Etruscans.  He 
promises  them  victory,  is  made  their  general,  defeats  the  Komans  in  many 
battles ;  and  when  marching  against  Kome,  is  met  hy  his  mother  Yeturia, 
and  other  matrons,  who  entreat  him  to  kill  them,  before  he  takes  his  own 
city.  Coriolanus  is  melted,  and  withdraws  his  army,  but  the  Etruscans 
condemn  him  to  death  as  a  traitor. 

(70)  Livy,  ii.  37. 

(71)  Livy,  ii.  30.    The  report  of  Dionysius  is  brief,  viii.  4, 

(72)  After  Ciroeii  they  follow  in  this  order :  Satricum,  Longula,  Polusca, 
Corioli,  Lavinium,  Corbio,  Vitellia,  Trebia  ( ? ),  Lavici,  Pedum.  Concern- 
ing the  discrepancy  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  in  the  campaign  of  Coriolanus, 
see  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  96,  237,  Bormann,  Altlatinische  Choro- 
graphie,  p.  200—4. 

(73)  Livy  mentions  the  pacific  spirit  of  the  plebs :  '  Id  modo  non 
conveniebat ;  quod  senatus  conaulesque  nusquam  aJibi  spem  quam  in  armis 
ponebant ;  plebes  omnia  quam  helium  malebat ;  ii.  39.    See  above,  p.  57* 
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often  to  say,  that  the  miseries  of  exile  were  greatly  aggravated 
by  old  age.'C'*)  The  other  mode  of  death  here  referred  to  by 
Livy,  is  probably  that  mentioned,  but  at  the  same  time  discre- 
dited, by  Cicero ;  namely,  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand.C^^) 

It  should  be  added,  that  there  is  a  material  variance  be- 
tween the  chronologies  of  Dionysius  and  livy  for  the  story  of 
Coriolanua  livy  places  his  exile,  and  his  appearance  at  the 
gates  of  Rome  as  a  conqueror,  in  successive  years:  whereas 
Dionysius  introduces  two  sets  of  consuls  unknown  to  Livy,  and 
refers  the  events  to  diflferent  years,  though  he  arranges  them  in 
the  same  order.(^*)  The  following  scheme  will  exhibit  the  dif- 
ference : — 

(74)  Abductis  deinde  legionibus  ex  aif(ro  Bomano,  invidift  rei  oppressum 
periiaae  tradunt ;  alii  alio  leto.  Apud  Fablum,  longe  antiquiBsimum  auc- 
torem,  usque  ad  senectutem  vixiBse  eundem  inveuio.  Kefert  certe,  hanc 
8»pe  eum  exact4  cetate  usurpaase  vocem,  Multo  tniserius  seni  exilium  esse, 
Livy,  ii.  40.  Concerning  Fabius  Fictor,  see  above,  eh.  ii.  §  6.  Dio  Cas- 
sius,  xviii.  12,  says :  oUk  r^v  KaOoiov  Siiofuvriv  ol  Uskaro,  6\K'  Iq  roi^c  OitoX- 
(TKOvc  Avax^^p^fTat  ivravOa  l^  iTnPovXrj^  ^  rat  yijpaerac  aTriBavtv.  The  substance 
of   these  words  is  repeated  by  Zonaras,  yii.  16,  with  the  omission  of 

(75)  Nam  bellum  Yolscorum  illud  jBcravissimum,  cui  Coriolanus  exsul 
interfuit,  eodem  fere  tempore  quo  Fersarum  bellum  fuit,  similisque  fortuna 
clarorum  virorum ;  siquidem  uterque,  cum  eivis  egregius  fuisset,  populi 
ingrati  pulsus  injuria  se  ad  hostes  contnlit,  oonatumque  iracundies  suae 
morte  sedavit ;  il^rut.  c.  10.  Themistocles  is  here  alluded  to  ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  Atticus  corrects  Cicero,  and  says  that  this  account  of  the 
death  of  Coriolanus  is  as  fabulous  as  the  similar  account  of  the  death  of 
Themistocles.  See  Thuc.  i.  138  ;  Flut.  Them.  81,  and  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr. 
vol.  V.  p.  386.  The  words  of  Cicero,  as  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  242, 
remarks,  seem  to  impl^  that  Coriolanus  was  not  commander  of  the  Volscian 
army.  Cicero,  likewise  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  suicide  of  Coriolanus. 
'  Quia  clarior  in  Gnecift  Themistocle  P  quis  potentiorP  qui  cum  imperator 
bello  Fersico  servitute  Greeciam  liberasset.  propterque  invidiam  in  ex- 
silium  missus  esset,  ingrata  patrise  injuriam  non  tulit,  quam  ferre  debuit 
fecit  idem,  cjuod  zx.  annis  ante  apud  nos  fecerat  Coriolanus.  His  adjutor 
eonira  patnam  inventus  est  nemo  ;  itaque  mortem  sibi  uterque  conscivit.' 
De  Amic.  12.  What  Cicero  can  mean,  by  saying  that  Coriolanus  could  find 
no  one  to  assist  him  in  attacking  his  own  country,  does  not  appear.  In  the 
passage  from  the  Brutus,  he  describes  Coriolanus  as  taking  part  in  the 
Volscian  war.  The  chronological  statement  of  Cicero  agrees  exactly  with 
our  dates— according  to  which  the  banishment  of  Themistocles  took  place 
in  471  B.C.,  and  that  of  Coriolanus  in  491  B.C.  Gellius  places  the  exile  of 
Coriolanus  soon  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  xvii.  21,  ^11. 

(76)  See  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  20,  68 ;  viii.  1.  16  ;  Livy,  ii.  34.  39.  Veturia, 
in  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  41,  speaks  of  the  year  of  Nautius  and  Furius  as  the 
fourth  vear  since  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus  :  in  c.  50,  she  speaks  of  the 
war  being  in  its  third  year — ^but,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Dionysius^ 

12 
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DI0NT8IUB.  LIVY. 

1.  Minttcius  and  Sempronius,  1.  Minucius  and  Semproniw. 

n«^^i«««a  ;<.  i.nn;cii.A.i  Coriolanus  is  banished. 

Conolajius  ib  banished.  g^^  ^^  ^^^^.^ 

The  Yolscian  war  begins. 
2.  Sulpieius  and  Lareins, 

Story  of  Atinius. 

3.  Julius  and  Pinarius. 
The  Yolsoian  war  beg^s. 

4.  Nautius  and  Furius.  2.  NauHut  and  Furius, 

The  Yolscian  war  ends.  The  Yolscian  war  ends. 

Death  of  Coriolanus.  Death  of  Coriolanus. 

Such  discrepancies  as  these  axe  not  consistent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  authentic  Fasti,  even  in  the  most  meagre  form,  if 
we  suppose  that  our  historians  copied  their  authorities  with 
fidelity. 

§  23  On  reviewing  the  story  of  Coriolanus,  we  may  firat 
obsetve  that  it  does  not  stand  as  an  episode  unconnected  with 
the  general  course  of  events,  but  that  it  is  closely  linked  with 
the  preceding  occurrences.  The  secession  causes  the  lands  to 
remain  untilled,  the  interruption  of  the  labours  of  agriculture 
causes  a  scarcity,  the  scarcity  causes  the  mission  to  Sicily  for  com, 
and  the  present  of  com  from  Sicily  occasions  the  proposal  of 
Coriolanus  to  recover  the  concession  of  the  tribunate  by  starving 
the  people.  This  proposal  produces  the  breach  between  himself 
and  the  plebeian  body,  and  leads  to  his  condemnation  and  banish- 
ment It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  accounts  respecting  the 
long  duration  of  the  secession  are  not  consistent :  and  it  may  now 
be  added,  that  the  details  as  to  the  missions  for  bringing  com 
are  not  very  intelligible.  It  is  indeed  natural  that  all  the  places 
from  which  com  was  sought  should  have  been  accessible  by 
water-carriage,  for  at  that  time  there  were  no  roads  in  Italy.(^'^ 

it  is  only  the  second  jear.  The  omission  of  the  two  pairs  of  consuls  in 
Livy  must  not  be  attributed  to  an  oversisht ;  see  iii.  30 ;  Fischer  ad  a. 
297  u.o. ;  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  103.  It  should  be  observed  that  Diony- 
sius  refers  no  political  or  military  event  to  the  year  of  Sulpioius  and  Larcius 
— he  places  under  it  only  the  festival  legend  of  Atinius. 

(77)  This  seems  a  more  probable  reason  for  the  missions  to  Cumse  and 
Sicily  than  that  suggested  oy  Livy :  Adeo  finitimorum  odio  longinquis 
coegerant  indigere  auxiliia,  ii.  34. 
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But  no  reason  is  assigned  why  Qelo,  or  any  other  Sicilmn  despot, 
should  have  sent  a  present  of  com  to  Rome ;  and  the  chrono- 
logical error  of  the  early  Roman  historians,  in  making  Dionysius 
the  contemporary  of  Coriolanns,  however  it  may  be  explained, 
throws  the  greatest  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of  their  nar- 
rative. Dionysius  and  livy  agree  in  speaking  of  a  mission  to 
Cumse,  and  the  spoliation  of  the  ambassadors  by  Aristodemus ; 
but  the  details  of  their  treatment  by  him  are  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable, and  it  seems  improbable  that  Roman  envoys  should  have 
trusted  themselves  to  the  protector  of  the  Tarquinian  exiles.(7®) 
The  long  narrative  in  Dionysius  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Comitia  Tributa,  and  of  their  power  to  try  a  patrician,  has  all 
the  appearance  of  an  institutional  legend,  like  his  accounts  of 
the  origin  of  the  dictatorship  and  tribunate.  His  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  acquit  Coriolanus  on  the 
main  charge ;  of  the  interposition  of  the  tribune  at  the  last 
moment  with  a  supplemental  accusation,  not  before  thought  of; 
and  of  the  silence  of  Coriolanus,  notwithstanding  its  falsehood, 
is  destitute  of  all  probability.  The  acquiescence  of  the  patricians 
in  the  illegal  change  of  the  comitia  of  centuries  into  those  of 
tribes  is  imexplained  by  Dionysiua      Livy's  account   of  the 


(78)  A  very  similar  account  of  the  measures  taken  for  procuring  com 
during  a  scarcity  is  given  by  Livy  for  tlie  jear  411  B.C.,  about  80  years 
later.  Jam  fames,  quam  pestilentia,  tristior  erat ;  ni,  dimissis  circa 
omnes  populos  legatis,  qui  Etruscum  mare,  quique  Tiberim  accolunt,  ad 
frumentum  mercandam,  annonss  foret  subventum.  Superbe  ab  Samniti- 
bus,  qui  Capuam  habebant  Cumasque,  legati  prohibiti  commercio  sunt : 
contra  ea  benigne  ab  Siculorum  tyrannis  adjuti.  Maximos  commeatus 
summo  Etrurise  studio  Tiberis  devexit ;  iv.  52.  Here  we  have  a^ain  the 
com  brought  down  the  Tiber,  the  supplies  from  Sicily,  and  the  failure  at 
Cumse.  Since  the  time  of  Coriolanus,nowever,  the  Samnites  had  obtained 
possession  of  Capua  and  Cumse,  having  driven  out  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Greeks :  see  Livy,  iv.  37,  44.  The  importation  of  corn  from  Campania 
in  a  year  of  scarcity  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  ii.  52.  In  a  scarcity  of  the 
year  433  B.C.  the  Romans  send  to  Etruria,  the  Pomptine  district,  Cumse, 
and  Sicily  for  com,  Livy,  iv.  25.  Corn  is  also  described  to  have  been  brought 
to  Rome  from  Etruria  m  vorafAtiyoi  oKa^ai,  in  440  B.C.,  in  Dion.  Hal.  xii. 
ap.  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  xxxi.  ed.  Didot.  cf.  vii.  12.  Compare  the 
account  in  Dion.  Hal.  x.  54,  of  the  supplies  obtained  in  a  later  year  of 
scarcity,  452  B.C.  *  Much  com  (he  says)  waa  imported,  and  from  many  dif- 
ferent difltricts :  mo&t  of  it  being  brougnt  on  the  public  account,  but  some 
being  introduced  by  private  merchants.' 
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manner  in  which  the  condemnation  of  Coriolanus  took  place, 
differs  entirely  from  that  of  Dionysius ;  in  particular,  he  says 
nothing  about  the  Comitia  Tributa,  but  places  their  introduction 
in  a  subsequent  year,  long  after  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus.  (^^) 
Not  only  are  the  details  of  the  campaign  of  Coriolanus,  in 
Dionysius  and  Livy,  quite  inconsistent  with  each  other  ;(^  but  the 
whole  character  of  the  campaign  is  inexplicable.  The  Yolscians 
are  represented  as  being  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  and  as  being 
merely  roused  into  activity  by  the  vindictive  spirit  of  Coriolanus 
working  upon  the  ambition  of  Tullu&  One  historian  even  de- 
scribes the  stratagem  of  the  false  alarm  at  the  games  as  intended, 
not  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  war,  but  to  overcome  the  reluct- 
ance and  inertness  of  theVolsciana(^^)  The  mere  presence  of  the 
Koman  refugee  is  sufficient  to  convert  the  Yolscians  into  a  con- 
quering nation,  to  detach  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  allies 
of  the  Bomans,  to  reduce  the  Latin  cities  to  subjection,  to  coop 
up  the  Romans  within  the  walls  of  their  city,  to  paralyze  their 
military  energy,  to  compel  them  to  supplicate  more  than  once 


(79)  ii.  58,  60.  (471  B.C.)  The  improbability  of  the  account  of  Diony- 
sius, and  its  inconsistency  with  the  account  of  Livy,  are  well  exhibited  by 
Hooke,  in  the  note  to  b.  ii.  c.  13,  of  his  history.  Hooke  says, '  I  prefer  the 
brevity  of  Liyy  to  the  ample  and  circumstantial  accounts  and  seeming 
accuracy  of  Dionysius ;  because  I  suspect  that  the  abundance  of  the  Greek 
historian  was  in  no  measure  owing  to  his  diligence,  but  to  his  boldness  in 
supplying  from  himself  what  he  could  not  find  elsewhere  to  make  out 
his  story  ;*  vol.  i.  p.  418.  Again  he  remarks :  '  The  many  improbabilities 
and  inconsistencies,  and  the  long  elaborate  speeches  in  Dionysius *s  account 
of  the  first  introduction  of  comitia  by  tribes,  furnish  ground  to  suspect, 
that  his  principal  aim  in  that  account  was  to  ^et  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  own  talent  of  oratory,  and  not  to  instruct  his  readers  by  a  true 
relation  of  facts ;'  ib.  p.  422.  Hooke  likewise  points  out  that  Dionysius's 
account  of  the  motive  tor  introducing  the  Comitia  Tributa  is  not  consistent 
with  his  own  statement  that  Coriolanus  had  been  recently  rejected  for  the 
consulship  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  on  account  of  anti-popular  tenden- 
cies ;  vii.  21. 

(80)  This  inconsistency  of  Dionysius  and  Livy  is  much  insisted  on  by 
Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  96,  237.  *  Nothing  (he  says)  can  be  less  recon- 
cilable with  truth  than  such  discrepancies ;  which  might  not  indeed  startle 
us  very  much  in  an  account  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  campaigns,  but  could 
never  have  found  place  in  a  history  where  no  other  year  fiirnishes  the 
taking  of  more  than  a  single  town.' 

(81)  6  fk  ofiiXoQ  &vp60vfioc  ^v.  ta»c  ot;v  ovrt  vapaivovvreQ  ovr'  iK^opiovvriQ 
at/Toifg  ol  dvvaToi  Kiviitrai  irpbc  oirXiav  apviv  ii^vvavrOf  roidvdi  rt  ifitjxavriaavTO, 

Zonaras,  vii.  16. 
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for  peace,  and  to  submit  patiently  to  his  scornful  refusals;  finally, 
to  owe  their  salvation,  and  to  rejoice  in  owing  it,  to  the  interces-^ 
sion  of  his  mother  and  wife  in  their  favoiu:.  It  would  seem  as 
if  Coriolanus  was  the  only  warrior  in  Borne,  and  as  if  the 
transfer  of  his  weight  from  one  scale  to  the  other,  absolutely 
determined  the  inclination  of  the  balance.  No  such  penury  of 
captains  appears  at  other  times  :(^  nor  does  the  account  given 
us  of  the  state  of  political  parties  furnish  any  solution  of  the 
difficulty  ;  for  the  Senate  are  hostile  to  conoession,(^  while  the 
plebeians  would  naturally  be  willing  to  serve  against  their  inve- 
terate enemy,  in  a  war  which  their  sentence  of  him  had  pro- 
voked. If  the  consuls  were  unwarlike,  why  was  not  a  dictator 
appointed  ?(®*)  The  crisis  produced  by  the  rapid  and  successful 
incui-sion  of  Coriolanus  seems  to  be  exactly  of  that  character 
which  called  for  this  expedient.  On  other  similar  occasions  of 
sudden  alarm,  this  resource  was  by  common  consent  adopted.  Yet 
nobody  is  reported  to  have  thought  of  so  obvious  a  measure.(^) 

If  the  rapidity  of  the  campaign,  the  uninterrupted  successes  of 
Coriolanus,  and  his  unresisted  march  to  the  gates  of  Home,  are 
romantic  and  improbable,  the  embassy  of  the  matrons  is  an  inci- 
dent still  less  reconcilable  with  the  rest  of  the  stoiy.  Coriolanus, 
thirsting  for  vengeance  on  account  of  his  condemnation,  leaves 
home  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  joining  the  enemies  of  his 


(82)  The  consiils  for  the  very  next  year,  Aquilliufi  and  Siccius,  are 
called  by  Dionysius  dvdpiQ  ifivupoi  voXifiiav,  viii.  64.  Hooke,  in  reference  to 
the  statement  of  Dionysius,  ix.  51,  (repeated  x.  38),  that  Sp.  Cassius  was 
'  the  most  distinguished  man  of  his  time  in  military  command  and  political 
management/  remarks  that  'it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  when  the 
Komans  were  so  grieyously  distressed  by  Coriolanus,  they  made  no  use  of 
the  abilities  of  Cassius :  we  hear  nothing  of  him  durmg  all  that  war. 
Why  did  not  they  raise  him  to  the  consulship  when  they  most  wanted 
such  a  general  P'  c.  19,  §  2.  The  execution  of  Cassius  is  placed  three  years 
after  the  siege  of  Home  by  Coriolanus,  and  therefore  he  was  in  the  vigour 
of  his  mind  and  body  at  this  time. 

(83)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  36. 

(84)  Some  reasons  explanatory  of  the  strange  apathy  and  inaction  of 
the  Homans  at  this  critical  moment  are  assigned  by  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  37. 

(85)  In  a  later  year,  an  alarm  of  a  Volscian  war,  much  less  formidable 
than  this,  leads  to  the  creation  of  a  dictator ;  *  quod  (says  Livy,  iv.  56)  in 
rebus  trepidis  idtimum  consihum  erat.'  See  other  passages  to  the  samo 
effect  cited  above,  p.  47,  n.  161. 
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country,  but  takes  no  steps  for  withdrawing  his  mother,  and  wife 
and  children ;  though  he  might  have  sent  for  them  after  his  recep- 
tion  by  Tullus,  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  war.  They 
therefore  remain  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Romana  The 
Senate  allow  them  to  go  as  suppliants  to  the  haughty  general, 
at  the  head  of  his  Yolscian  army,  though  they  are  warned  in 
the  debate  on  the  subject  that  they  are  parting  with  their  best 
securities  for  his  forbearance.  (^)  Coriolanus  hates  the  plebeian 
body,  both  as  an  eager  patrician  partisan,  and  as  the  object  of 
their  hostile,  and,  as  he  thinks,  unjust  vote :  he  bears  no  love  to 
the  patricians,  whom  he  charges  with  selfish  cowardice  in  be- 
traying him  to  his  accusera(®^  The  embassy  of  the  women 
unexpectedly  places  his  mother,  and  his  wife  and  children,  in  his 
power.  (^  They  are  in  his  camp,  alone,  unprotected,  surrounded 
by  his  Volsciaii  legions.  The  one  remaining  tie  which  bound 
him  to  Rome  is  now,  by  the  infatuation  of  his  countrymen  and 
enemies,  fortunately  severed.  Would  not  his  first  impulse  be  to 
send  them  to  a  place  of  safety  in  the  Yolscian  territory,  and  to 
order  the  battering-rams  to  be  applied  to  the  walls  of  Rome  ? 
What  conceivable  motive  has  he  for  any  other  course?  The 
appeals  which  his  mother  addresses  to  his  domestic  affections 
lose  their  force,  when  all  the  members  of  his  family  are  safe, 
and  under  his  protection.  To  his  countrymen  he  is  not  only 
indifferent,  but  hostile;  and  there  is  now  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  avenged  upon  them,  without  involving  his  family 


(86)  h-epoi  S'  oifSk  ravraiQ  [the  mother  and  wife  of  Coriolanus]  ^oi  to  hXv 
iiriTpkvuv  r>}v  iJio^ov^  ItrifiiKiZs  dk  Kal  Tavrag  trapyvow  ^vkdmiVf  'ofiripa  voui' 
ffavreg  «x**^  vapa  r&v  troXtfiiiMfV  tx^yyva,  tov  firiSkv  r^v  iroXiv  dvfiKtvrov  vx* 
avTtav  iraOiiv,  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  43. 

(87)  lb.  c.  30. 

(88)  Appian,  Eom.  Hist.  ii.  5,  represents  the  mother  of  Coriolanus  as 
saying,  that  she  too  has  been  wronged  by  the  Romans  in  being  expelled, 
with  him,  from  the  city  :  ^  Sk  trvvadiKtioBai  lUXavvofikvii  rijg  irdXfuiC}  ovaa 
fATfrrip,  i^ff.  Schweighaenser  is  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  these  words  with 
the  rest  of  the  narrative,  which  imply  that  she  is  remaining  in  Bome  :  it 
appears  however  evident  that  they  must  be  understood  metaphorically,  and 
that  the  sentiment  attributed  to  Veturia  is,  that  the  banishment  of  Corio- 
lanus is  an  injury  done  to  his  mother  as  well  as  to  himself,  and  that  she  is 
virtually  an  exile. 
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in  the  ruin.  This  easy  solution  of  the  difficulty  would,  however, 
like  the  delivery  of  Helen  to  the  Greeks,  have  spoiled  the  plot, 
and  untied  the  knot  by  which  the  interest  of  the  dramatic 
action  was  bound  together.  In  consenting  to  spare  the  Romans^ 
he  warns  his  mother  that  he  prepares  his  own  fate;(^^)  thus 
exposing  himself  to  certain  death  without  any  adequate  motive 
for  the  sacrifice.  Though  the  Romans  have  offered  to  receive  him 
again  in  their  city,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  return,  but  marches 
his  army  back  to  the  Volscian  land,  expecting  to  be  regarded 
as  a  traitor,  who,  having  undertaken  to  fight  against  his  own  city, 
had  betrayed  his  newly-adopted  countrymen.  The  facility  more- 
over with  which  Coriolanus  withdraws  his  troops  from  Rome 
is  surprising.  A  victorious  army,  on  the  eve  of  a  crowning 
triumph  over  a  formidable,  successful,  and  overbearing  enemy, 
is  led  away  at  a  moment's  notice,  at  the  mere  private  caprice  of 
the  foreign  general :  no  remonstrance  is  made,  and  the  soldiers 
are  even  said  not  to  be  discontented.  Where  is  TuUus  at  this 
time,  who  waa  the  colleague  of  Coriolanus,  and  who  commanded 
one  of  the  two  Volscian  armies  ?(^)  The  withdrawal  of  the  Vol- 
scian army  by  Coriolanus  from  before  the  walls  of  Rome,  produces 
likewise  this  remarkable  effect — that  all  the  Latin  towns  reduced 
by  him  with  such  brilliant  success,  return  to  the  Roman  alle- 
giance, silently  and  without  opposition ;  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  any  struggle  for  their  recovery.  (^) 

The  accounts  of  the  death  of  Coriolanus  are  inconsistent:  that 
of  his  suicide  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  similar  story  re- 
specting Themistocles;  but  the  report  of  Fabius,  the  most  ancient 
witness,  repeated  by  Dio  Cassius,  was,  that  he  lived  to  old  age,  as 
an  exile,  among  the  Volscians.  This  account  is  not  only  at  variance 
with  the   detailed  narrative  of  his  murder  by  the  agency  of 

(89)  Above,  p.  Ill,  n.  62.  Victor,  de  Vir.  111.  0.  19,  says  :  '  Quumque 
nnllis  civium  legationibus  flecteretur,  a  Veturift  matre  et  Volumnift  uxore 
matronamm  numero  comitate  motus,  omisso  hello  ut  proditor  occUus  est* 

t,  vii. 

(90)  Attius  Talltis  is  called  the  king  of  the  Volscians  in  Plut.  Cic.  1. 

(91)  See,  on  this  point,  the  remarks  of  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 
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Tullus,  his  honourable  funeral  at  Antium,  and  the  mourning  of 
the  Roman  matrons,  but  also  with  the  statement  that  the  Bomans 
had  offered  to  receive  him  again  in  their  city,  and  to  rein- 
state him  in  his  former  right&(^^  livy  speaks  of  Fabius  as  of 
a  witness  whose  antiquity  gives  weight  to  his  testimony;  but  he 
lived  above  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  time  assigned  to 
Coriolanua  Fabius  was  separated  from  Coriolanus  by  as  long 
an  interval  as  separates  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen 
from  the  last  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  therefore  even  his 
evidence  was  of  little  or  no  value,  unless  it  was  founded  on  more 
ancient  written  monuments.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  at  least 
as  good  as  that  of  the  other  historians  who  were  subsequent  to 
him,  and  whose  version  of  the  story  appears  to  have  obtained 
acceptance.  It  should  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  wars 
between  Rome  and  the  Yolscians  continue  with  few  interruptions 
for  the  twenty  years  next  ensuing  upon  the  march  of  Coriolanus 
to  Rome,  and  do  not  even  cease  with  the  capture  of  Antium  in 
468  B.C.,  and  its  colonization  in  the  following  year.(^^)  As  the 
Yolscians  are  generally  worsted  in  these  conflicts,  and  forced  to 
submit  to  severe  terms,  it  is  almost  incredible  that,  if  Coriolanus 
had  remained  alive  in  the  Yolscian  territory,  some  mention  of  him 
should  not  occur  during  this  period.  It  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that,  if  the  mutual  animosity  between  him  and  his  countrymen 
still  subsisted  (which  the  statement  of  Fabius  implies),  (^)  they 


(92)  The  people  desire  the  return  of  Coriolanus,  Dion.  Hal.  yiii.  22, 
and  the  ambassaaora  oifer  it,  ib.  28 ;  see  also  Plut.  Cor.  30 ;  Zon.  vii.  16. 
"When  the  women  return,  the  honours  to  Coriolanus  are  postponed  by  the 
senate,  Dion.  Ual.  ib.  65,  and  the  matrons  mourn  his  death,  ib.  62. 

(93)  The  march  of  Coriolanus  to  Rome  is  in  488  b.c.  There  are  wars 
against  the  Volscians  in  487, 486,  485,  484, 483,  478,  471,  469,  and  468,  B.C. 
Antium  is  colonized  in  467.  The  war  is  renewed  in  462,  in  which  year, 
according  to  Livy,  iii.  8,  '  Volscum  nomen  prope  deletum  est  :*  and 
Antium,  which  had  become  disaffected,  and  had  revolted,  is  reduced  and 
punished  in  459  B.C.  Coriolanus  is  stated  to  have  first  fought,  as  a  young 
man  (frt  fitipaKiov)  at  the  battle  of  Begillus,  which  is  placed  at  496  b.c. 
(Plut.  Cor.  3 ;  above,  p.  30).  Assuming  his  a^e  to  have  been  then  18,  he 
would  have  been  bom  in  514  B.C.,  and  if  he  lived  to  be  70  years  old,  his 
death  would  have  fallen  in  444  B.C.,  that  is  to  say,  15  years  after  the  final 
reduction  of  Aniium. 

(94)  The  lamentation  of  Coriolanus  over  the  miseries  of  exile  to  an  old 
man  proves  that  his  banishment  was  not  conceived  by  Fabius  as  voluntary. 
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would  either  have  required  the  Volscians  to  give  him  up,  or 
he  would  have  reappeared  at  the  head  of  a  Volsdan  army.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  had  heen  reconciled,  he  might  have 
been  expected  to  return  to  Home ;  especially  as  the  Yolscian 
country  was  no  longer  a  safe  refuge  from  the  Roman  power. 

The  history  of  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris  is  a  religious 
foundation  legend,  and  is  open  to  the  doubts  which  attach  gene- 
rally to  that  class  of  narratives  It  i&  not  unlikely  (as  Niebuhr 
has  suggested)  that  the  introduction  of  Valeria  as  the  instigator  of 
the  embassy  of  women  was  intended  to  account  for  her  appear- 
ance as  the  first  priestess  of  this  temple ;  whereas  Yeturia  or 
Yolumnia  would  have  seemed  to  be  the  worthier  recipient  of 
this  honour.(*^)  The  story  of  the  statue  8peaking(^*)  is  not  very 
intelligible  :  it  is  related  in  explanation  of  the  custom  that  twice 
married  women  were  prohibited  from  ministering  to  it ;  bat  the 
words  seem  rather  intended  to  remove  an  idea  that  the  dedication 
of  the  second  statue  was  an  unauthorized  act.  The  Romans 
were  extraordinarily  lavish  of  the  honours  which  they  paid  to  the 
goddess  Fortune  :  she  was  worshipped  under  a  great  variety  of 
epithets ;  she  bore  the  titles  of  Virgo,  VirUis,  Mascula,  and 
Barbdta,  as  well  as  that  of  MvZiebri8.(^    Every  story  connected 


(95)  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  102 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  186.  We  have  however  no 
means  of  knowing  the  g^und  for  the  belief  that  the  first  priestess  of  this 
temple  was  named  Yaleria. 

(96)  The  statue  of  the  Yeientine  Juno  was  reported  to  have  spoken, 
Livy,  V.  22 ;  who  repeats  the  story  with  visible  reluctance.  The  sweating 
of  statues  and  altars,  sometimes  with  blood,  was  a  well-known  j>rodigy  ; 
Livy,  xxii.  1,  36 ;  xxiii.  32;  xxvii.  4;  xxviii.  11.  Statues  likewise  sTied 
tears :  Livy,  xl.  19 ;  xliii.  13 ;  or  laughed.  When  Caligula  wished  to  re- 
move the  statue  of  Jupiter  of  Olympia  to  Rome,  the  ship  sent  for  it  was 
destroyed  by  lightning,  and  loud  laughter  proceeded  from  the  statue  when- 
ever the  workmen  touched  it ;  Dio  Cass.  lis.  28 ;  Suet.  Cal.  57.  Tlie 
singing  of  the  statue  of  Memnon  is  also  celebrated ;  see  Juv.  xv.  5. 

(97)  There  were  likewise  the  epithets  Seia,  Equestris,  Publica,  Pri- 
vata,  Patricia,  Plebeia,  Libera,  Punica,  Fors,  Hujus  diei,  Liberdm, 
Bespiciens,  Obsequens,  Comes,  Bene  sperans,  Brevis,  Dubia,  Blanda,  Mala, 
Prava,  Averrunca,  Stata,  liedux,  Primigenia,  &c.  See  Hartimg,  Beligion 
der  B.dmer,  vol.  ii.  233 — 9.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  71,  states  there  were  many 
temples  of  Fortune  at  Bome.  The  frequent  habit  of  invoking  Fortune  is 
reprehended  by  Pliny,  H.  N.  ii.  5.  Compare  Plutarch's  Treatise  de  For- 
tuna Komanorum.  The  worship  of  Fortune  was  connected  with  the  belief 
of  the  ancients  in  the  nemesis  of  the  gods.    Their  theology  forbad  a  man 
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with  the  foundation  of  a  temple,  at  a  period  anterior  to  con- 
temporary registration,  is  suspicious  :(^)  but  what  portion  of 
historical  truth  is  contained  in  the  embassy  of  the  women  to 
Coriolanus,  and  how  it  became  connected  with  the  temple  of 
Fortuna  Muhebris,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  discover. 

The  treatment  to  which  Niebuhr  subjects  the  story  of  Corio- 
lanus,  throws  much  light  upon  his  historical  method  in  this 
period  of  the  Roman  annala  He  considers  it  to  consist  of  a 
nucleus  of  truth  enveloped  with  poetical  embellishments.^'^  He 
believes  Coriolanus  to  have  taken  advantage  of  a  present  of  com 
from  Sicily  (^^  to  recover  the  concession  of  the  tribunate,  to  have 
been  banished  for  this  offence  against  the  plebeians ;  and  to  have 
avenged  himself  by  joining  the  enemies  of  his  country  :(^^*)  but 
he  gives  to  these  events  a  totally  different  complexion,  and 
places  them  twenty  years  lower  down,  after  the  disaster  of  the 


to  attribute  his  success  to  lus  own  acts :  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  Fortune, 
or  to  some  divine  influence  not  within  his  control.  See  on  this  subject  the 
remarks  of  Plutarch,  Sylla,  c.  6,  who  tells  an  anecdote  of  Timotheus  the 
Athenian  having  boasted  that  his  success  in  a  campai^  had  not  been 
owing  merely  to  Fortune :  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  deity 
{avrifitipoKuviffBai  r6  Saifi6vtciv)t  he  never  prospered  again. 

(98)  Concerning  the  connexion  of  the  tradition  with  this  temple,  see 
Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  101 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  147, 186. 

(99)  '  Poetical  invention  seems  to  have  allowed  itself  free  scope  in  this 
story  ;  and  so  the  whole  of  it  must  be  excluded  from  history.  W  hile  the 
legend  of  Camillus  has  only  stifled  the  historical  tradition  in  a  few  passages, 
tlmt  of  Coriolanus  has  done  so  in  its  whole  extent;  and  so  completely,  mat 
it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  place  it  belonged  to.  We  are  even  liable  to 
mistake  the  discords  of  the  annalist  for  the  notes  of  the  poet ;'  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
p.  243.  '  Nothing  is  historically  known  about  Coriolanus,  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  wanted  to  break  the  contract  with  the  plebeians,  and  that  he  was 
condemned  in  coosequence.  His  subsequent  history  is  equally  apocryphal. 
.  .  .  We  cannot  say  that  the  whole  history  of  Coriolanus  is  a  fiction  ;  he  is 
too  prominent  a  person  in  Soman  tradition  to  be  altogether  fabulous.  But 
as  regards  the  statement  that  he  was  a  commander  of  the  Volacian  armies, 
it  must  be  traced  to  the  natural  feeling  that  it  is  less  painful  to  be  con- 
quered by  one's  own  countrymen  than  by  foreigners, '&c.;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

(100)  '  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  the  Senate's  having  had  such  com :  the  only 
question  is  whether  it  was  a  present  from  Sicily  ;'  Kiebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
n.  199.  *  The  proposition  of  Coriolanus  [for  the  abolition  of  ike  tribunate] 
is  no  invention  of  the  annalists  ;  they  only  wanted  to  devise  a  plausible  ex- 
planation how  the  Senate  came  to  have  corn;'  ib.  p.  243. 

(101)  *The  common  tradition  is  that  he  now  went  to  the  VolscianB. 
This  is  true  (and  up  to  this  point  indeed,  I  believe  the  whole  story) ;  but 
bis  going  to  Attius  Tullus  at  Antium  is  apocryphal ;'  L>cct.  vol.  i.  p.  187. 
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Cremera.(^^  He  dresses  the  incidents  in  a  rationalized  form, 
and  changes  their  chronology  ;  thus  entirely  inverting  the  histo- 
rical sequence  of  this  period.  (^^)  He  supposes  the  faniine  to  have 
occurred  not  in  the  year  492  H.C.,  two  years  after  the  secession, 
but  to  be  that  described  in  476  B.C.,(^^)  and  he  believes  Hiero, 
who  then  governed  at  Syracuse,  to  have  sent  the  present  i^com 
to  Ilome.(^^^)  According  to  his  reconstruction  of  the  story,  the 
negotiation  with  Coriolanus  typifies  the  peace  made  with  the 
Yolscians  in  the  year  459  B.C.  CcMiolanus  followed  the  Volscian 
standards  as  the  leader  of  a  band  of  Roman  exiles,  whose  recall, 
as  well  as  his  own,  he  demanded  of  his  countrymen ;  but  the 
entreaties  of  his  wife  and  mother  induced  him  to  withdraw  his 
little  army  :  he  then  returned  to  the  country  of  the  Yolscians,  and 
died  there  an  exile  in  his  old  age.  All  detailed  examination  of 
a  hypothesis  which  so  far  transcends  the  legitimate  bounds  of 
historical  speculation  seems  superfluous.  (^^)     If  we  suppose  the 


(102)  lb.  p.  99,  233 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Dr.  Arnold, '  addictua  jurare 
in  verba  ma^tri,'  adopts  this  hypothesis  ;   Hist.  Bom.  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

(103)  After  haring  remodelled  the  first  part  of  the  story,  according:  to 
his  own  views,  Niebuhr  adds:  'All  that  remains  to  be  done,  in  order  that  the 
legend,  being  now  referred  to  its  proper  date,  matf  be  freed  from  all  absur^ 
dity,  that  it  may  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  traditions  in  the  annals,  may 
form  a  complement  to  them,  and  infuse  life  into  them,  is  to  explain  how 
he  came  to  war  against  his  native  city ;'  Hist.  ib.  p.  100.  Tliis  describes 
a  process  of  reduction  which  Niebuhr  himself  condemns  when  applied  to 
the  purely  mythical  period. 

(104)  See  Livy,  ii.  51-2 ;  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  25  (consulship  ofVirginius 
and  Servilius). 

(105)  The  reign  of  Hiero  extended  from  478  to  4G7  B.C. 

(106)  Hist.  ib.  p.  239 — 44.  '  That  a  number  of  Eomans  were  living  in 
exile  at  this  time,  is  proved  by  the  enterprise  of  Appius  Herdonius :  de- 
scendants of  the  Tarquinian  party,  profligate  patricians  and  plebeians 
formed  a  motley  crew.  These,  his  companions  in  misfortune,  Coriolanus 
demanded  should  be  recalled  as  well  as  himself :  this  is  as  indubitably  cer- 
tain as  tf  every  historian  attested  it;*  ib.  p.  240. 

'  At  that  time  there  still  existed  a  ^reat  many  who  had  emiii^rated  with 
the  Tarquins,  and  they  gathered  together  wherever  they  found  a  rallying 
point ;  now  I  believe  that  Coriolanus,  afler  withdrawing  to  the  Yolscians, 
formed  such  a  rallying  point  for  them.  As  he  thus  found  a  small  army  of 
Homan  emiCTants  who  were  joined  by  Yolscians,  he  marched  with  them  to 
the  Roman  nrontier,  not  that  he  imagined  he  would  be  able  to  force  his  way 
through  the  gates  or  walls  of  Home,  but  he  encamped  near  it  and  declared 
war The  Republic  invited  him  to  return ;  the  entreaties  of  his  mo- 
ther ^  his  wife,  and  toe  other  matrons^  who  implored  him,  cay  have  no  other 
meaning  than  that  he  should  return  alone  and  not  bring  with  him  that  teV' 
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story  of  Coriolanus  to  be  derived  from  contemporary  records,  or 
even  from  a  faithful  oral  tradition,  registered  at  a  subsequent 
time,  we  must  accept  it  in  the  main,  as  it  standa  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  unable  to  trace  it  up  to  any  trustworthy 
source,  if  we  find  moreover  that  the  extant  accounts  differ  from 
each  other  in  material  points,  and  that  the  narrative  is  deficient 
in  internal  probability  and  consistency,  our  reliance  on  its  credi- 
bility must  be  slight  But  to  recast  the  story,  retaining  its 
substance,  but  rejecting  all  its  accessories,  and  to  transplant  it 
to  another  chronological  period,  where  it  has  different  ante- 
cedents and  different  consequents,  is  a  process  wholly 
inadmissible.  Operations  of  this  sort  do  not  enable  Niebuhr 
to  accomplish  his  promised  restoration  of '  a  genuine,  connected, 
substantially  perfect  histoiy/ 

The  story  of  Coriolanus  has  every  appearance  of  having,  even 


rible  band  of  men.    He  probably  answered  that  he  could  not  return  alone, 

and  forsake  his  companions I  believe  that  Fabius  was  right  in 

asserting  that  Coriolanus  lived  in  exile  among  the  Yolscians  to  his  old  age. 
The  statement  that  Some  was  on  the  brink  of  destruction  is  probable,  and 
it  may  be  admitted  that  the  description  of  the  distress  is  not  quite  ficti- 
tious ;'  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  190.  Dr.  Arnold  thus  speaks  of  Niebuhr*s  hypo- 
thesis :  '  //  would  be  a  beautiful  story^  could  we  believe  that  Coriolanus 
joined  the  conquering  ^quians  and  Volscians  with  a  body  of  Eoman 
exiles;  that  the  victories  of  foreigners  put  it  in  his  power  to  procure  his 
own  recal,  and  that  of  his  companions,  but  that,  overcome  by  the  prayers 
of  his  mother,  he  refrained  from  doing  such  violence  to  the  laws  of  his 
country ;  and,  contented  with  the  conquests  of  his  protectors,  he  refused  to 
turn  them  to  his  own  personal  benefit,  and  chose  rather  to  live  and  die  an 
exile,  than  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  swords  of  strangers ;'  ib.  p.  189.  If 
the  question  is  to  be  decided  on  grounds  of  poetical  beauty  or  dramatic 
interest,  the  story  of  the  Boman  historians  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
rationalized  version  of  Niebuhr :  all  that  recommends  the  modern  version 
is  its  supposed  historic  truth  ;  but  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  unsupported  bv  a 
single  fragment  of  evidence.  Niebuhr  likewise  rewrites  the  history  of  Tullus 
Attius,  the  Volscian  general,  and  places  him  in  a  new  position ;  Hist.  ib. 
p.  105.  This  transposition  of  the  story  of  Coriolanus  is  condemned  by 
Goettling,  Geschicht«  der  Eom.  Staatsverfassung,  p.  301.  Becker,  ii.  2, 
p.  279,  savs  that  doubts  may  be  entertained  respectmg  the  received  chro- 
nology or  the  plebiscitum  of  Icilius  and  the  trial  of  Coriolanus  by  the 
tribes ;  but  that  we  are  not  justified  in  going  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  chronology  of  Coriolanus  is  fixed  not  only  by  the  historians,  but 
also  bv  Cicero,  wno  says  that  his  banishment  was  twenty  years  earlier  than 
that  of  Themistocles  (above,  n.  75).  Eusebius,  Chron.  p.  342,  places  the  loss 
of  Corioli  by  the  Volscians  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  tne  Bepublic,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  army  by  Coriolanus  from  JRome  in  the  twenty-first  year 
=486  B.C. 
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in  its  original  state,  been  formed  out  of  oral  accounts,  preserved 
by  tradition.  What  was  the  authenticity  of  these  accounts,  what 
portion  of  truth  was  imbedded  in  them,  by  whom  and  at  what 
time  they  were  collected,  it  would  be  vain  for  us  now  to  inquire. 
In  substance,  the  story  was  of  indigenous  growth ;  the  only  cir- 
cumstances in  it  which  appear  to  be  borrowed  from  Greece,  are 
the  sitting  of  Coriolanus  on  the  hearth  of  Tullus,(^^  the 
sparing  of  the  lands  of  the  patricians,  (^°^  and  his  supposed 
suicide.  Dionysius  describes  the  character  of  Coriolanus,  (^^) 
as  if  it  had  been  as  well  ascertained  as  that  of  Themistocles ; 
and  represents  his  fame  as  being  still  fresh  among  the  Bomans 
in  his  own  time.(^^®)  It  is  however  remarkable  that  ho  is 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  the  whole  circle  of  Latin  literature  : 
even  the  touching  incident  of  the  embassy  of  the  women  does 
not  receive  an  allusion.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  once  in  reference 
to  his  bearing  arms  against  his  country,  and  twice  in  reference 
to  his  supposed  suicide.  ("^) 

§  24  Notwithstanding  the  retreat  of  Coriolanus,  the  Vol- 
scians  and  iEquians  lose  no  time  in  forming  a  joint  expedition 
against  Rome,  and  in  invading  its  territory.  A  quarrel  how- 
ever arises  between  the  two  armies,  and  instead  of  attacking  the 
Romans,  they  fall  upon  one  another.    After  this  action,  they 


(107)  Compare  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  1,  with  Thuo.  i.  136,  137  ;  Pint.  Them. 
24.  The  custom  of  suppliants  sitting  on  the  hearth  was  very  ancient  in 
Greece.  See  Odyssey,  vii.  153,  where  Ulysses  is  described  as  placing  him- 
self in  the  ashes  near  the  fire,  in  the  palace  of  Antinous.  The  Greek  cus- 
tom is  fuUy  illustrated  by  Mr.  Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 

(108)  See  Thuc.  ii.  13  ;  Grote,  vol.  vi.  p.  171. 

(109)  viii.  61.  The  absence  of  mildness  and  graciousness,  and  a  love  of 
severe  justice,  are  described  as  his  characteristics. 

(no)  ir&v  ik  fitrd  rb  vdOog  6fiov  ri  wtvTaKOffiutv  ijiri  diaytyovoTutv  iIq  Tov^e 
rhv  xp6vov,  oh  yiyoviv  i|iriyXof  ij  tov  &vSp6c  fiviifitj,  AW  aSerai  Kai  vfivtirai. 
irphc  ajravroiv,  a>c  tvatpr^g  Kai  SIkmoq  dvrip  ;  c.  62.  The  tvcrefieia  of  Coriolanus 
is  likewise  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  allowing  the  women  to  go  to  his  camp ; 
above,  c.  43.  The  piety  and  justice  of  Coriolanus  were  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  his  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  and  wife,  and  sparing 
his  country.    Five  hundred  years  is  taken  as  a  round  number. 

(in)  Above,  n.  75;  De  Amic.  11.  In  his  sketch  of  the  Roman 
history  in  the  Republic,  he  omits  Coriolanus :  he  passes  from  the  first 
secession  to  the  attempt  of  Sp.  Cassius;  ii.  34-6.  This  however  may  be 
accounted  for  by  his  confining  himself  to  constitutional  changes. 
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return  home,  but  the  Roman  consuls,  who  had  led'  out  an  array 
to  meet  them,  take  no  advantage  of  their  weaknesa(^^^     In  the 
next  year,  great  military  preparations  are  made  by  the  new  con- 
suls, Aquillius  and  Sicinius.     The  former  defeats  the  Hemicans, 
takes  their  camp,  and  ravages  their  country.    The  latter,  accord- 
ing to  Dionysius,  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  Yolscians,  in 
which  Attius   TuUus   falls  :    Livy   however   says  that  neither 
side  has  the  advantage. (^^*)    Under  the  next  consuls,  Virginius 
and  Spurius  Cassius,  the  lands  of  the  .^Iquians  are  ravaged,  the 
Yolscians  sue  for  peace,  are  subjected  to  war-contributions,  and 
become  the  subjects  of  the  Romans.     The  Hemicans  likewise 
submit  to  the  terms  imposed  on  them  by  Cassiu&     Such  is  the 
narrative  of  Dionysius.  (^^*)     Livy  says  nothing  of  the  ^quians 
and  Yolscians ;  of  the  Hemicans  he  reports  that,  a  txeaty  was 
made  with  them^  and  that  they  were  mulcted  of  two-thirds  of  their 
territory.  (^^^)     The  accounts  given  by  our  two  historians  of  the 
time  immediately  succeeding  the  campaign  of  Ooriolanus,  do 
not  altogether  agree  ;  nor  can  either  of  them  be  easily  reconciled 
with  the  previous  events.     It  seems  strange  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  Coriolanus  is  drawing  off  his  Yolscian  army  from 
Rome,  another  Yolscian  army  should  march  with  the  uSquians 
against  Rome.     Although  the  Romans  are  unable  to  face  Corio- 
lanus, the  consuls  take  the  field  in  order  to  meet  the  other  joint 
army.      In   the  following  year,   according  to   Dionysius,    the 
Romans  form  three  armies,  one  of  which  defeats  the  Hemicans, 
the  other  defeats  the  Yolscians,  and  the  third  guards  the  sub- 
urban district :  and  in  the  next  year  the  Yolscians  appear  as 
suppliants  for  peace,  pay  a  tribute,  and  become  Roman  subjects. 
There  is  nothing  but  the  single  presence  of  Coriolanus  to  account 
for  the  abject  depression  of  the  Romans  when  he  attacks  them, 
and  their  allies  and  colonies ;  compared  with  their  decisive  supe- 


(112)  Dion.  HaJ.  viii.  63;  Livy,  ii.  40 :  Plut.  Cor.  39. 

(T13)  Dion.  Hal.  ib.  64-7,  who  says  that  Siccius  had  a  triumph  and 
Aquillius  an  ovation.  Liyy,  ii.  40,  calls  the  consul  Sicinius,  and  says  that 
the  Yoisci  fell  to  his  province,  and  the  Hernici  to  Aqiiillius.  '  £0  anno 
Hemici  devicti ;  cum  Volsois  a>quo  marte  discessum  est.' 

(114)  ib.68.  (115)  ii.41. 
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riority  over  the  Volscians,  as  soon  as  he  is  withdrawn.  (^^®)  In 
these  conflicts,  moreover,  the  Latin  towns  are  conceived  as  being 
on  the  side  of  the  Romans  :  nothing  is  said  of  their  reduction — 
the  change  in  the  disposition  of  Coriolanus,  produced  by  his 
mother's  entreaties,  not  only  occasions  the  retreat  of  the  army, 
but  obliterates  all  the  effects  of  his  previous  conquests.  It  will 
be  mentioned  presently  that  the  Latins  (whose  towns  had  been 
reduced  by  Coriolanus)  are  treated  in  this  year  as  the  faithful 
allies  of  Rome. 

§  25  The  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius  is  rendered  famous  by 
his  proposal  of  the  first  agrarian  law,  by  his  alleged  attempt  at 
supreme  power,  and  by  his  tragic  end.  According  to  Dionysius, 
his  numerous  honours,  and  his  recent  successes  against  the  two 
powerful  nations  of  the  Yolscians  and  Hemicans  had  elated  his 
mind,  and  inspired  him  with  the  thought  of  making  himself 
monarch.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  people,  he 
meditates  a  proposal  for  a  division  of  the  public  land ;  and  he 
contemplates  the  inclusion  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  within 
the  benefits  of  this  measure,  to  which  nations  he  stood  in  a  pecu- 
liar relation ;  for  in  a  former  consulship  he  had  made  the  treaty 
which  conferred  equal  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  Latins,  and  in 
this  year  he  had  granted  the  same  teims  to  the  Hemicans. 
After  his  triumph,  he  makes  a  speech  to  the  people,  recounting 
his  exploits,  and  promising  them  some  great  boon.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he  convenes  the  Senate,  and  opens  to  them  his 
proposals:  these  are — First,  to  divide  among  the  citizens  all 
land  conquered  from  the  enemy,  which  was  public  only  in  name, 
but  was  in  fact  occupied,  without  a  shadow  of  right,  by  patri- 
cians ;  secondly,  that  whereas  the  com  given  to  the  state  by 
Gelo,  was  sold  to  the  people,  instead  of  being  distributed  among 
them   gratuitously,   the  purchasers  should  be  reimbursed  the 


(ii6)  Dionysius  attempts  to  account  for  this  sudden  change  as  follows : 
fUTtfiaOov  ydp  OvoXovckoi  vdvTa  rd  iroXl/iia,  i^  ov  MdpKtov  i<Txov  ^ytfiSvaf 
Kal  dq  rd  'Pa>ftaiiM>v  frpoatxwpriffav  t^ij,  c.  67.  This  is  in  the  year  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  expedition  of  Coriolanus.  Lower  down,  however, 
0.  84,  he  says  that  the  Volscians  resembled  the  Bomans  in  military 
skill  and  discipline,  since  they  had  been  under  Coriolanus. 


VOL.  n. 
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price  of  it  out  of  the  public  treasury.  It  is  implied,  but  not 
stated,  that  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  were  included  in  the  agra- 
rian scheme  of  Cassius:  so  that  it  would  have  led  to  their 
practical  admission  to  the  benefits  of  the  Boman  oommonwealth. 
The  propositions  of  Cassius  are  violently  opposed  by  his  col- 
league, Yirginius,  and  by  the  Senate.  Each  consul  forms  a 
party,  and  agitates  the  people  in  fieivour  of  his  own  views.  The 
tribunes  however,  jealous  of  a  popular  measure  which  does  not 
origiuate  with  themselves,  oppose  Cassius,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Latins  and  Hemicans  ought  not  to  be  included  within  the  law, 
and  that  its  benefits  ought  to  be  confined  to  their  own  country- 
men. Cassius  nevertheless  succeeds  in  resisting  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  tribunes,  and  indining  the  people  to  acoept  his 
propositioQ,  when  Babuleius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  comes  forward 
at  an  assembly  of  the  people,. and  undertakes  to  settle  the  ques^ 
tion.  He  asks  Cassius  and  Yirginius  wh^er  the  proposed  law 
does  not  consist  of  two  parts  :  the  first,  that  there  should  be  a 
division  of  the  public  land  among  individual  citizens  ;  the 
second,  that  the  Latins  and  HemidoiB  should  be  among  the 
recipienta  They  answer  this  interrogation  in  the  affirmative. 
In  answer  to  another  question,  Yirginius  declares  that  he  is 
ready  to  assent  to  the  division  among  their  own  citizens,  but 
that  he  cannot  agree  to  include  the  other  nationa  ^  Let  us  then,' 
says  Babuleius,  'now  adopt  that  part  of  the  measure  to  which 
both  consuls  a^ee,  aud  postpone  that  part  as  to  which  they 
differ.'  The  people  approve  of  this  advice,  but  Cassius  is  re- 
luctant  He  feigns  illness  for  a  time,  and  collects  Latins  and 
Hemicans  into  the  town  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  day  of 

voting.      Yirginius    however  dismisses  all   who  are  not  resi* 
de»ts.(ii7) 

The  Senate  take  alarm  at  these  factious  proceediugs,  and 
meet  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and 
Appius  Claudius  is  the  first  to  deliver  his  opinion.  He  opposes 
the  division  among  the  people,  and  recommends  that  some  Sena- 
tors be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  define  the  public 


(117)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  68—72. 
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land,  and  to  eject  all  persons  who  have  gained  encroachments 
upon  it,  either  by  f^roe  or  fraud :  when  the  boundaries  have 
been  laid  down,  and  marked  with  pillars,  to  sell  a  portion  of  the 
land,  especially  where  the  title  is  in  diq)ute,(^^^  and  to  let  the 
rest  for  a  term  of  five  years  :  the  money  thus  arising  to  be  ap^ 
plied  to  the  maintenaDoe  of  the  troops,  and  to  the  provision  of 
military  stor6&  ^At  present  (he  said)  the  poor  justly  grudge 
the  rich  their  usurpation  of  the  public  land ;  and  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  demand  a  division  of  the  common  property 
among  all  the  citis^ns,  rather  than  allow  it  to  be  monopolised 
by  a  few  unscrupulous  men.  But  if  they  see  the  {present  occu-* 
piers  ejected,  and  the  publio  land  really  applied  to  public 
objects,  they  will  no  longer  cherish  hostile  feelings  towards  us, 
and  will  cease  to  wish  for  a  divisbn  of  the  land ;  believing  that 
a  common  enjoyment  of  the  whole  will  be  more  profitable  to 
them  than  a  separate  possestdon  of  a  small  portion.  Let  us 
show  them  that  a  poor  man,  receiving  a  small  pieoe  of  ground, 
will  not,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  be  able  to  cultivate  it,  nor 
will  he  find  any  tenant  for  it,  except  a  neighbour :  but  that 
large  tracts  of  land,  let  by  Uie  state,  affording  ample  fieunlities 
for  cultivation,  will  produoe  large  returns ;  and  that  it  js  better 
for  them,  when  they  go  out  to  war,  to  receive  food  and  pay  from 
the  public  treasury,  than  to  contribute  war  taxes  out  of  narrow 
and  reduced  meana'(^^^  Appius  is  followed  by  A  Sempronius, 
who  concurs  in  his  views,  but  disapproves  of  the  extension  of 
the  measure  to  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  inasmuch  as  the  land 
had  been  conquered  before  th^  admission  to  the  rights  of 
equal  citizenship,  and  recommends  that  a  portion  of  the  public 
land  should  be  divided  among  the  poorer  citizens,  in  addition  to 
that  which  is  let.(^^  No  further  debate  takes  place,  and  these  re- 


(ii8)  Th^  text  is  imperfect  in  this  place,  but  the  sale,  as  well  as  the 
letting  of  land,  is  dearly  mentioned.  Nothing  is  said  of  sale,  either  in  A^ 
Bubsequent  speech  of  Sempronius,  or  in  the  decree  of  Uie  Senate.  The 
sale,  as  well  as  the  letting  of  the  public  land,  is  mentioned  in  Appian, 
B.C.  1.7 ;  Plutarch,  Tib.  Graoch.  8.  Compare  Marquardt,  vol.  iii.  part  i. 
p.  14. 

(up)  lb.  c.  73.  (i2o)  lb.  c.  74-5. 
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commendations  are  embodied  in  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
following  eSect :  *  that  ten  of  the  senior  consulars  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  define  th«  public  land,  and  set  out  a  part  to  be  let  on 
lease,  and  a  part  to  be  divided  among  the  people :  that  if  any 
land  should  hereafter  be  acquired  in  campaigns  in  which  the 
allied  nations  serve,  they  shaU  receive  their  share  according  to 
the  agreement ;  and  that  the  incoming  consuls  shall  appoint 
the  ten  commissioners,  and  take  the  other  measures  for  carrying 
the  decree  into  effect'  When  this  decree  was  made  known  to 
tbe  people,  it  silenced  the  agitation  of  Cassius,  and  appeased  the 
popular  discontent.  (^^^) 

§  26  Under  the  new  consuls,  Q,  Fabius  and  S.  Cornelius,  a 
charge  of  aiming  at  regal  power  is  brought  against  Cassius  by 
Kaeso  Fabius,  the  consuls  brother,  and  L.  Valerius,  nephew  of 
Public(da,(^^^)  both  patricians;  and  he  is  tried  by  the  peopla 
The  principal  facts  urged  in  support  of  this  accusation  are,  that 
he  madeixmdue  concessions  to  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  for  the 
purpose  elf  gaining  their  adhesion ;  that  he  was  about  to  use 
force  for  canying  his  agrarian  law ;  and  that  he  received  secret 
supplies  of  money  and  arms  from  the  Latins  and  Hemicans. 
The  people  find  him  guilty,  and,  warned  by  the  recent  example 
of  Coriolanus,  condemn  him  not  to  exile,  but  to  death.  The 
sentence  is  executed  by  the  quaestors,  who  throw  him  down  the 
Tarpeian  rock.(^^) 

'  Such  (says  Dionysius)  is  the  more  credible  of  the  accounts 
handed  down  concerning  Cassius :  but  the  less  credible  one  must 
not  be  passed  over,  inasmuch  as  it  is  believed  by  many,  and  is 
contained  in  trustworthy  books/  This  version  is,  that  his  father 
suspected  his  designs,  and  having  by  close  inquiry  satisfied  him- 


(i2i)  lb.  c.  76.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  plan  of  Cassius  was  in  fact 
that  which  Dionvsins  ascribes  to  the  Senate ;  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  166.  This 
hvpotbesis,  which  supposes  the  narrative  of  Dionysius  to  be  fictitious,  is 
adopted  by  Dr.  Amola,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 

(122)  The  text  here  has  ddf\<f>^s,  but  in  c.  87,  he  is  called  'L.  Yalerius 
the  son  of  Marcus :'  that  is,  apparently,  the  son  of  Marcus  the  brother  of 
Publicola.    See  above,  p.  30, 

(123)  lb.  c.  77. 
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self  of  his  son's  guilt,  denounced  him  to  the  Senate,  who  con- 
demned him;  the  father  then  took  him  to  his  house,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Dionysius  considers  this  story  quite  consistent 
with  the  severity  of  Roman  fathers  on  other  occasions:  his 
reason  for  rejecting  it,  and  preferring  the  other  account  is,  that 
the  house  of  Cassius  was  destroyed,  and  the  site  kept  vacant, 
near  the  temple  of  Tellus ;  his  property  was  also  confiscated,  and 
some  statues,  with  inscriptions  recording  the  fact,  were  still  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  Ceres :  whereas  if  his  father  had  been 
aJive,  he  could  not,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  have  had 
either  house  or  property.(^^)  It  may  be  observed  that  in 
preferring  one  of  these  accounts  to  the  other,  Dionysius  relies 
exclusively  upon  arguments  of  internal  probability,  and  says 
nothing  about  the  character  or  antiquity  of  his  witnesses  A 
proposal  to  put  the  sons  of  Cassius  ta  death  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate ;  which  decision,  according  to  Dionysius,  was  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  practice  (different  from  the  Qreek)  of  sparing  the 
children  of  malefactors.  (^-^)  The  patrician  party  were  however 
encouraged  by  the  execution  of  Cassius  to  withdraw  the  con- 
cession with  respect  to  the  public  land ;  under  the  new  consuls 
the  decree  of  the  Senate  remained  unexecuted ;  and  the  people 
repented  that  they  had  condemned  their  champion.(^*°) 

The  brief  account  of  Livy  agrees  in  substance  with  that  of 
Dionysius,  though  many  of  the  particulars  are  different,  and 
many  of  the  facts  are  arranged  in  a  different  serie&  According 
to  him,  Cassius,  having  conquered  the  Hernicans,  allowed  them 
to  retain  one-third  of  their  land,  and  was  about  to  divide  the 
other  two-thirds,  half  among  the  Roman  plebs,  and  half  among 
the  Latins.(^^7)     Xo  this  he  added  some  public  land,  which  he 


(124)  lb.  c.  79. 

(135)  lb.  c.  80.  The  Greek  rule  was  embodied  in  a  proverbial  verse, 
attributed  to  the  old  epic  poet  Stasinus :  viiirioQ  oq  varkpa  KrtLvas:  irtudas 
KaToXdvoi. 

(126)  lb.  c.  81. 

(127)  Dr.  Arnold  adopts  as  a  fact  the  statement  of  Dionysius  respectiuff 
the  admission  of  the  Hernicans  to  the  same  ri^ts  as  the  Latins,  and 
assumes  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  third  part  at  the  lands  conquered  by 
the  confederates :  he  supposes  that  the  statement  of  livy  was  an  erroneous 
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declared  to  be  unjustly  occupied  by  patricians.  The  other 
consul  condemned  his  bounty  to  the  Hemicans,  in  restoring 
a  third  part  of  their  land,  and  to  the  Latins,  in  putting  them 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Romans  in  the  division.  He  threw 
suspicion  on  the  motives  of  Cassius;  and  accused  him  of 
monarchical  designs;  but  declared  his  willingness  to  agree  to 
the  division  of  land,  provided  that  none  but  Romans  were 
benefited.  (^^  In  order  to  remove  the  imputation  of  benefiting 
the  Latins  equally  with  his  own  citizens,  Cassius  proposes  that 
the  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  Sicilian  wheat  should  be 
repaid.(^^')  This  proposal  appears  to  the  people  too  manifestly 
prompted  by  a  mere  desire  of  popularity.  He  was  believed  to 
be  aiming  at  regal  power :  and  as  soon  as  his  term  of.  office  had 
expired,  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  most 
credible  account  is  that  he  was  accused  of  a  capital  offence  by 
the  qusBstors,  Kssso  Fabius  and  L.  Valerius,  and  condemned  by 
the  people:  and  that  his  house  was  demolished — the  site  of 
which  is  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Tellua  Another  account  is 
that  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  father — who  consecrated  bis 
pecuUuTn ;  and  that  a  statue  was  erected  by  means  of  it,  with 
the  inscription,  ^Ex  Cassi&  familia  datum/  By  the  latter  ex- 
planation, Livy  obviates  the  objection  of  Dionysius  to  the  story 
of  the  execution  by  the  father ;  for  the  son  could  have  a  pecuLivm, 
(like  a  slave)  in  his  father's  lifetime.  (^^^     He  does  not  however 

representation  of  it ;  vol.  i.  p.  153.  Compare  Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  167.  Livy's 
statement  however  is  quite  clear :  it  is  inconBistent  with  that  of  Dionysiufl ; 
and  we  have  no  reason  for  preferring  one  to  the  other. 

(128)  In  this  statement  as  to  the  course  taken  by  Virginias,  Livy 
agrees  exactly  with  Dionysius :  see  the  answer  to  Eabuleius,  above,  p.  130. 
Livy  represents  Virginius  as  warning  the  people  that  Cassias  will  play  the 
part  of  Coriolanus  over  again. 

(129)  Both  historians  state  that  the  case  of  Coriolanus  was  referred  to, 
and  that  Virginius  proposed  to  return  the  price  of  the  Sicilian  wheat  to  the 
purchasers.  Both  these  circumstances  are  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis 
of  Niebuhr,  which  transfers  the  story  of  Coriolanus  and  the  present  of 
Sicilian  corn  to  a  subsequent  date. 

(130)  See  Mr.  Long  s  art.  on  patria  potestas  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr. 
and  Horn.  Ant.    Compare  Juv.  xvi.  51-4. 

Solis  prseterea  testandi  militibus  jus 
Vivo  patre  datur.    Nam  quae  sunt  parta  labore 
MilitisB,  placuit  non  esse  in  corpore  census, 
Omne  tenet  cnjus  regimen  pater. 
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attempt  to  recondle  with  it  the  demolition  of  the  house,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  open  area  near  the  temple  of  TeUua  Cicero 
speaks  of  the  treasonable  designs  of  Gassius,  in  aiming  at 
monarchical  foweac^Q^)  and  says  that  he  was  executed  for  this 
cause.  His  account  is,  that  Cassius  was  accused  by  the  qusaetor, 
and  that  his  father,  being  satisfied  of  his  guilt, — ^the  i)eople 
making  no  resistance, — ^put  him  to  death.(^^^)  He  likewise 
states  that  the  house  of  Cassius  was  demolished,  and  the  temple 
of  Tellus  built  on  its  site.(^^'^  Valerius  Maximus  twice  mentions 
the  execution  of  Cassius  for  the  same  offence :  but  in  one  place 
he  ascribes  it  to  the  father,(^^^)  in  the  other  to  the  Senate  and 
people  :(^^  connecting  with  the  former  the  consecration  of  the 
peculium,  with  the  latter  the  demolition  of  the  house,  and 
the  erection  of  the  temple  on  its  site.  Florus  and  Pliny  state 
that  Cassius  was  executed  by  his  father.(^^^  Piso,  a  contempo- 
rary, related  that  in  the  year  158  B.C.  the  statue  of  Sp.  Cassius 
who  had  aimed  at  regal  power,  formerly  erected  by  himself 
in  the  temple  of  Tel] us,  was  melted  down  by  the  censor&(^^7) 
It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  this  account  with  the  statements 
respecting  the  leYelling  of  his  house;  for  this  statue  would 
doubtless  have  been  removed  at  the  same  time.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  earliest  brazen  statue  at  Rome  was  that  made  from 
the  peculium  of  Cassius,  and  dedicated  to  Ceres.  (^^ 

Dio  Cassius  says  that  Cassius,  though  the  benefactor  of  the 
people,  was  put  to  death  by  them,  with  their  accustomed  fickle- 
ness, from  jealousy  of  his  power. (^^^     The  opinion  advanced  by 


(131)  Phil.  ii.  44 ;  de  Amio.  II. 

(132)  De  Bep.  ii.  35. 

(133)  Fro  domo  8n&,  38. 

(134)  y.  8,  2.    In  this  passage  he  is  described  as  having  introduced  his 
agrarian  law  as  a  tribuniu  jplebis, 

(135)  ▼!•  3»  1- 

(136)  Florus,  i.  26 ;  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxiv.  9. 


(137)  Ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  14. 
(13ft)  Jf,  H. 


xxxiv.  9. 
(139)  Dio  Cass.  xix.  His  meaning  is  misrepresented  hj  Niebohr, 
Hist.  Tol.  ii.  p.  170.  He  does  not  mean  to  accuse  the  patricians  of  his 
death.  Zonaras  makes  no  mention  of  Cassius ;  see  vii.  17.  Cicero  explains 
the  condnot  of  the  people  by  saying  that  they  acquiesced  in  the  execution 
of  Caesius  by  his  father,  and  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  It. 
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Hooke  is,  that  '  Casaius  was  neither  publicly  nor  privately  con- 
victed of  aiming  at  the  tyranny,  but  was  murdered  by  the  nobles 
either  secretly,  or  by  a  mob  which  they  excited  to  do  it,  in 
revenge  for  his  honest  attempt  to  strip  them  of  their  usurpa- 
tiona'(^^  Niebuhr  takes  a  similar  view  as  to  the  probable  cause 
of  the  death  of  Cassius ;  but  thinks  that  in  aiming  at  monarchical 
power  he  was  influenced  by  patriotic  motives,  and  that  he  was 
the  most  remarkable  man  of  this  period. (**^)  When  we  consider 
the  uncertainty  which  often  prevails  as  to  the  motives  and  merit 
of  state  criminals,  even  in  times  of  cotemporary  history,  of 
indictments  and  public  trials,  of  short-hand  writers,  printing,  and 
newspapers;  it  seems  impossible  to  form  any  well-grounded 
judgment  respecting  the  conduct  of  Cassius,  as  to  whom  facts 
of  such  public  notoriety  as  the  mode  of  his  trial  and  execution 
are  differently  reported.  It  is  incredible  that  his  contemporaries 
should  not  have  known  whether  he  was  tried  and  condemned  by 
the  people,  or  was  privately  executed  by  his  father,  after  an 
examination  before  the  Senate.  The  references  to  the  space  in 
front  of  the  temple  of  Tellus,  or  to  the  site  of  the  temple  (for 
the  statements  differ),  and  to  the  brazen  statue  of  Cassius  (as  to 
which  there  are  two  wholly  inconsistent  accounts),  wear  the 
appearance  of  monumental  legends:  the  inscription  'ex  Cassia 
familiS;  datum'  may  have  been  ancient  and  genuine;  but  it 
proves  nothing  in  support  of  the  traditionary  story. 

The  discussions  and  propositions  respecting  the  agrarian  law 
of  Cassius  are  set  out  by  Dionysius  with  a  minuteness  and 
fulness  which  suggests  the  idea  that  a  Roman  Hansard  or 
Annual  Register  for  the  year  486  B.C.  was  Ijring  open  before 
him.(^^^     Yet  this  painstaking  historian  was  unable  to  ascertain 


(140)  Rom.  Hist.  b.  ii.  c.  14. 

(141)  lb.  p.  170-1 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  150.  Dr.  Arnold  adopts  Niebuhr'a 
view  ;  ib.  p.  163.  Aristotle,  Pol.  v.  5  and  10,  states  that  almost  all  the 
Greek  despots  acauired  their  power  by  being  demagogues — ^he  makes  this 
remark  particularly  with  respect  to  those  of  ancient  times. 

(142)  '  One  cannot  help  doubting,  whether,  in  all  that  is  said  of  the 
agrarian  law  of  Cassius,  there  is  a  single  point  that  comes  from  any  other 
source,  than  the  desire  of  the  later  writers  to  give  some  account  of  so  im- 
portant a  measure ;'  ^iebulir,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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80  material  a  fact  as  the  mode  of  his  trial  and  execution.  It  is 
plain  both  from  his  account  and  Livy's,  that  they  conceived  the 
agrarian  law  of  Cassius  as  referring  exclusively  to  public  land, 
acquired  by  conquest,  and  annexed  to  the  Roman  dominions.  (^^) 
It  is  admitted  even  by  Appius  (in  the  debate  reported  by  Diony- 
sius)  that  much  of  this  public  land  is  occupied  by  patricians^ 
who  have  settled  without  any  title,  or  according  to  the  modem 
colonial  phrase,  hB,Ye' aqv^ted  upon  it.  The  patrician  wrong- 
doers are  assumed  to  occupy  large  portions  of  land,  and  to 
cultivate  them  by  slaves.      Cassius    proposes    to    eject  these 


~  (143)  The  great  merits  of  Niebuhr  in  explaining  and  illustrating  the 
agrarian  system  of  Home  have  been  universally  reoognised.     See  his  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  130 — 165 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  152-4.    That  the  Koman  agrarian  laws, 
referrea  to  public  not  to  private  land,  had  however  been  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Heyne,  in  his  Dissertation  entitled  *  Leges  Agraria),  Pcstiferce  et 
Execrabiies,'  read  in  1793  (Opuscula,  vol.  iv.  p.  350),  to  which  Niebuhr 
states  that  he  owed  his  conviction  of  this  truth  ;  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  133 ;  and 
had  been  perceived  by  Hooke  and  other  writers.     It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  anybody  who  had  read  the  account  of  the  agrarian  law  of 
Cassius,  in  the  history  of  Dionysius,  and  the  subsequent  transactions 
growing  out  of  it,  could  have  formed  any  other  idea  of  its  nature.    Ko 
Gmguage  can  be  more  perspicuous  or  decisive.    The  true  character  of  the 
Boman  agrarian  laws  was  not  indeed  fully  comprehended  by  Machiavel, 
whose  studies  of  Roman  history  seem  to  have  been  nearly  conimed  to  Livy : 
but  his  errors  are  exaggerated  by  Niebuhr.    *  Machiavel  (says  he)  believed 
simply  that  the  agrarian  laws  established  a  limit  for  landed  property,  and 
assigned  the  rich  man's  surplus  to  the  needy.     He  adds  that  the  interests 
of  every  republic  demand  tnat  the  state  should  be  rich,  and  the  citizens 
poor :  and  tnat  at  Home  the  laws  requisite  for  this  end  seem  either  to  have 
been  whollv  wanting  in  earlier  times,  or  to  have  been  framed  imperfectly, 
or  to  have  been  insensibly  relaxed ;'  ib.  p.  131.     In  the  chapter  of  his  Dis- 
corsi,  in  which  he  discusses  this  subject,  ne  says  that  an  agrarian  law  con- 
sisted of  two  main  heads :  1.  that  the  land  possessed  by  eacn  citizen  should 
not  exceed  a  certain  amount.     2.  that  the  lands  taken  from  the  enemy 
should  be  divided  among  the  Boman  people.     '  Aveva  questa  legge  duoi 
capi  principali.    Per  I'una  si  disponeva  cue  non  si  potesse  possedere  per 
alcun  cittadino  piii  che  tanti  jugcri  di  terra ;  per  Valtro  che  i  campi  di  che 
Hprivavano  i  nimici  si  dividessero  tra  ilpopolo  Romano,  Veniva  pertanto 
a  fare  di  due  sorte  offese  a'  nobili,  perch^  quelli  che  possedevano  piii  beni 
che  non  permetteva  la  le^ge  (quali  erano  la  maggior  parte  de'  nobili)  ne 
avevano  ad  esser  privi,  e  dividendosi  trallaplebe  %  beni  tie*nimici,  si  toglieva 
a  quelli  la  via  dello  arrichire;*  i.  37.     It  appears  therefore  that,  according 
to  Machiavers  view,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  agrarian  laws  was  the 
division  of  the  conquered  lands  among  tne  plebeians.   His  supposition  that 
the  limit  of  500  acres  imposed  by  the  Licinian  law  extended  to  private  pro- 
perty. Lb  held  by  Niebuhr  to  be  erroneous ;  but  his  opinion  on  mis  point  is 
still  maintained  by  creditable  and  learned  writers.     See  Mr.  Long's  Essays 
in  the  Classical  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  254,  307  ;  Prof.  Puchta's  Answer,  vol. 
ilL  p.  67,  and  Mr.  Long's  Iteply,  ib.  p.  78. 
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squatters,  and  to  divide  the  land  in  small  portions  among  the 
poorer  citizens,  who  it  was  presumed  would  cultivate  them  by 
their  own  labour.     Appius,  on  the  other  hand,  though  concurring 
in  the  proposal  for  the  dispossession  of  the  patrician  squatters, 
recommends  a  policy  similar  to  that  which  was  propounded  by 
Mr.  Wakefield  for  the  disposal  of  waste  lands  in  colonies,  and  is 
now  the  law  of  the  Australian  settlements ;  he  advises  that  the 
state,  instead  of  dividing  the  land  gratuitously,  should  sell  it  or 
let  it  on  lease,  and  thus  make  a  fiind  to  be  applied  to  military 
purposes     This  plan,  with  some  modifications,  is  represented  by 
Dionysius  as  having  been  embodied  in  the  decree  of  the  Senate. 
The    arguments  placed  in  the  mouth  both    of  Appius  and 
Sempronius  show  that  public  land  is  alone  in  question;   and 
that    the    agrarian   law    of    Cassius  was  not  understood    to 
apply  to  private  property,  held  by  a  good  title,  more  than  a 
colonial  land  act  would  now  be  understood  as  referring  to  sales 
by  private  proprietors.    But  in  the  uncertainty  which  exists 
respecting  the  accounts  of  these  times,  we  are  unable  to  judge 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  narrative  may  rest:  thus  much 
however  is  clear,  that  the  plan  of  selling  or  letting  the  public 
lands  of  Rome,  and  of  raising  a  revenue  to  the  state  from  this 
source,  instead  of  granting  them   gratuitously,  had  been  the 
subject  of  practical  discussion  before  the  time  of  Dionysius.     If 
this  plan  had  been  early  adopted,  and  steadily  adhered  to,  it 
would  probably  have  mitigated  the  violence  of  those  intestine 
troubles,   which  (as    Livy  says   on    this   occasion)    continued, 
throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  Republic,  to  accompany 
the  proposal  of  an  agrarian  law.(^**)     The  payment  of  a  price 
for  the  land  would  have  diminished  the  number  and  eagerness 
of  the  competitors ;  and  the  profit  accruing  to  the  state  would 
have  given  to  the  tax-paying  classes  an  interest  in  maintaining 
the  system.      The  real  opposition  to  an  agrarian  law  arose  from 
those  who,  by  occupying  the  unappropriated  land  of  the  state, 


(i  44)  Tunc  primnm  lex  a^p-aria  promulgata  e«t ;  nunquam  deinde  usque 
ad  hanc  memonam  sine  maximis  motibus  rerum  agitata ;  Livy,  ii.  41. 


( 
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and  employing  their  capital  and  slayes  in  its  cultivation,  had 
acquired  a  possessory  right  to  it,  to  which  the  greater  deference 
would  be  shown  in  antiquity,  in  proportion  as  the  terms  of 
prescription  recognised  by  law  were  shorter  than  in  modem 
timea(^^)  Even  at  present,  however,  the  ejectment  of  en- 
croachers  upon  a  common  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  of 
squatters  by  a  colonial  government,  when  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  is  a  measure  met  with  great  resistance,  and  in- 
volving much  difficulty. 

§  27  An  account  of  the  burning  of  nine  tribunes  is  con« 
nected  with  this  period,  and  with  Cassius :  for  P.  Mucins,  one  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  is  said  to  have  inflicted  this  punish- 
ment upon  his  nine  colleagues,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Sp. 
Cassius,  offered  some  improper  opposition  to  the  subrogation  of 
magistrates.  (^^)  A  mutilated  passage  of  Festus,  which  probably 
refers  to  the  same  event,  appears,  so  far  as  it  can  be  restored,  to 
describe  some  military  tribunes  in  the  army  of  Sicinius,  the 
consul  of  the  year  487  B.C.,  as  the  subjects  of  this  punishment, 


(145)  The  division  of  unoccupied  public  land  is  distinguished  from  the  re- 
sumption of  public  land  wrongfully  occupied  by  patricians,  in  a  note  against 
Yertot  in  Hooke's  History,  b.  ii.  c.  19.  Hooke  lays  it  down  that  the  divi- 
sion admitted  of  no  difficulty,  and  he  argues  that  the  length  of  possession 
had  not  been  sufficient  to  render  the  resumption  unjust. 

(146)  Idem  sibi  tarn  licere  P.  Mucius  tribunus  plebis  quam  senatui  et 
populo  Eomano  credidit,  qui  omnes  ooUegas  suos,  qui  duce  Sp.  Cassio  id 
egerant,  ut,  magistratibus  non  subrogatis,  communis  libertas  in  dubium 
▼ocaretur,  vivos  cremavit.  Yal.  Max.  vi.  3,  2.  Dio  Cass.  zx.  refers  to  the 
same  transaction :  Iwia  ydp  iron  iriiiapxoi  irvpc  virb  rov  ifiuov  lc60ri<rav.  Com- 
pare Zon.  vii.  17.  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  416,  inclines  to  tne  opinion  that  the 
passages  of  Valerius,  Dio,  and  Cassius,  all  refer  to  the  same  event. 

The  following  stipulation,  which  Diodorus  states  to  have  formed  jpart 
of  the  compact  between  the  plebeians  and  patricians,  under  the  decemvirate 
at  the  second  secession  (440  B.C.),  appears  to  be  a  general  expression  of  the 
occurrence  described  by  Valerius  Maximus :  iv  ii  rale  6fio\oyicuc  irpocrs- 
mro,  toXq  a^aai  Sfifidpx^^  ^^^  ivtavTbv  ivrtxaOurrdvcu  jraXiv  ^ij/iapvovc  ro^c 
Itrovg,  ij  rovro  fii^  w^l^ayrag,  K^^yrag  KaruKavBiivat,  xii.  25.  This  stipulation 
is  probably  borrowed  from  the  Duilian  law,  in  Livy,  iii.  65 :  qui  plebem 
sine  tribunis  reliquisset — tergo  ao  capite  puniretur.  Livy  states  that  in 
the  negotiation  wruch  took  place  at  the  second  secession,  the  plebeians 
demanded  that  the  decemvirs  should  be  given  up,  in  order  tnat  they 
might  be  burnt  alive.  'De  decemvirorum  modo  supplicio  atrox  postu- 
latum  fuit.  Dedi  quippe  eos  sequum  censebant,  vivosque  igni  concrema- 
toroB  minabantur ;   iii.  53. 
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and  not  to  connect  the  occurrence  with  Cassius.(^*^  The 
event  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Dionysius  or  Livy,  and  we 
are  ignorant  on  what  authority  it  is  reported.  Their  silence  as 
to  so  remarkable  an  incident  raises  a  presumption  that  it  was 
not  mentioned  by  the  historians  whose  writings  they  consulted. 

§  28  In  the  next  years  there  are  hostilities  against  the 
Veientes,  Volscians,  and  iSquians,  which  are  not  similarly  repre- 
sented by  the  two  historians.  The  Volscians,  so  lately  described 
by  Dionysius  as  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Bomans,  now,  ac- 
cording to  him,  contend  with  them  on  equal  terms.  Livy  on 
the  other  hand  says  that  they  were  defeated  in  a  successful 
battle.  (^^)  The  policy  of  the  patricians  in  fomenting  external 
wars,  in  order  to  appease  internal  discords,  is  again  adverted 
to.(^*^)  On  the  other  hand,  the  tribunes  exert  their  influence  to 
prevent  the  people  from  enrolling  themselves  as  soldiers,  so  long 
as  the  agrarian  decree  remains  unexecuted.  Dionysius  mentions 
a  contrivance  adopted  by  the  consuls  with  success  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  tribunes.  They  placed 
their  chairs  of  state  in  the  plain  outside  the  city,  and  therefore 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  tribunician  power,  and  summoned  the 


(147)  See  Festus,  p.  174,  with  Miiller's  note,  p.  389.  The  restoration 
of  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  li.  p.  127,  is  considered  by  MuUer  to  be  inadmissible, 
who  proposes  a  different  one.  The  conjectures  of  Dr.  Arnold  may  be  seen 
in  his  History,  vol,  i.  p.  241.  He  remarks  that  *  the  whole  period  between 
the  first  institution  of  the  tribuneship,  and  tlie  death  of  Cassius,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  obscurity.  * 

Kempf,  in  his  edition  of  Valerius  Maximus,  has  an  Excursus  on  this 
subject,  p.  754-6,  in  which  he  discredits  the  account  of  Valerius  Maximus, 
and  rejects  Niebuhr's  restoration  of  Festus,  but  approves  of  that  adopted  by 
MtLller.  He  remarks  justly  that  the  account  of  nine  tribuues  being  burnt 
alive  by  their  colleague  in  the  time  of  Sp.  Cassius,  who  was  put  to  death 
in  485  B.C.  is  not  consistent  with  our  accounts  of  the  tribunate,  which  re* 
present  the  number  of  tribuues  to  have  been  raised  to  ten,  as  late  as  the 
year  457  B.C.  The  story  of  burning  the  nine  tribunes  is  doubted  by  Mr. 
[Newman ;  Class.  Mus.  vol.  vi.  p.  212. 

(148)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  82-89.  Compare  the  account  of  the  campaign  of 
^milius  with  Livy's  words :  Uno  animo  patrea  ac  plebes  rebellantes 
Volscos  et  -^quos,  duce  jEmilio,  prosper^  pugna  vioere ;  ii.  42. 

(149)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  83,  enlarges  on  this  topic.  Livy,  ib.,  merely  says: 
Bello  deinde  civiles  diseordis  intermisste.  Zonaras  has  a  similar  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  agrarian  law  at  this  period ;  ol  ydjp  dwoToi  u^ 
dWutQ  Karix^iv  auroiis  Svvdfttvoif  ttoXb/iovq  Ik  iroXkfiutv  UtiririyOff  iKivQvy,  iy 
avToX^  daxoXov/tevot  /iiy^ev  ir«pi  r^f  y^f  ToXvirpay/iovw^i,  vii.  17. 
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citizens  before  them.  Those  who  refused  to  serve  were  fined, 
and  the  fine  was  levied  on  their  lands.  (^^^  If  this  easy  mode  of 
evading  the  resistance  of  the  tribunes  could  be  successfully  used 
in  this  year,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  was  not  resorted 
to  on  other  occasions.  Livy  here  describes  a  source  of  popular 
discontent,  which  often  recurs  in  subsequent  years:  namely,  that 
the  consuls  cheated  the  soldiers  of  their  booty,  by  selling  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state,  instead  of  dividing  it  among  them.(^^^) 
Alarming  prodigies  became  frequent  at  this  time  in  Rome,  and 
were  interpreted  to  signify  that  there  was  some  irregularity  in 
the  performance  of  the  sacred  rites :  but  they  ceased  upon  the 
punishment  of  a  vestal  virgin,  who  was  immured  for  unchastity, 
and  her  two  accomplices  were  beheaded. (^^^ 

§  29  We  now  read  of  a  struggle  at  the  elections  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  with  respect  to  the  choice  of 
consuls.  Although  the  vote  is  taken  in  the  comitia  centuriata^ 
the  patrician  influence  has  not  a  decisive  preponderance  :Q^^)  in 
the  year  482  B.C.  the  disputes  lead  to  an  interregnum,  and  in  this 
and  the  following  year  a  compromise  is  effected,  by  selecting  one 
consul,  who  though  himself  necessarily  a  patrician,  entertains 
moderate  opinions,  and  is  well  inclined  to  the  plebeian  party.  (^^*) 


(150)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  87. 

(151)  ii.  42.  The  construction  which  Niebuhp,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  177,  puts 
on  this  passage  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  rests  on  an  unproved  hypothesis  of 
his  own. 

(152)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  89,  calls  her  Onimia ;  Livy,  ii.  42,  Oppia.  Their 
accounts  of  the  interpretation  of  the  prodigies,  and  of  their  cessation  at  her 
death,  agree. 

(153)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  90. 

(1^4)  lb.  ix.  1.  Niebuhr  supposes  a  change  in  the  mode  of  electing  the 
consuls  to  have  been  made  in  the  year  of  K.  Fabius  and  ^milius  (484  b.c.) 
by  which  the  election  was  transferred  from  the  centuries  to  the  Senate  and 
tne  curise,  and  a  mere  right  of  confirmation  reserved  to  the  former  (Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  178).  He  likewise  supposes  tbat  in  a  later  year  a  compromise 
was  effected,  by  which  the  centuries  elected  one  consul  and  the  Senate  the 
other  (ib.  188).  These  suppositions  rest  on  nothing  but  forced  construc- 
tions of  passages,  by  which  meanings  unknown  to  their  authors  are  elicited. 
They  are  properly  rejected  by  Goettling,  Rom.  Staatsverf.  p.  308 ;  Becker, 
ii.  2,  p.  93,  and  Newman,  Class.  Mus.  vol.  vi.  p.  119 — 126,  who  has  given 
an  excellent  exposure  of  Niebuhr *s  sophisms.  The  liberty  which  Nieouhr 
assumes  of  takmg  drjtios  and  populus,  for  the  patricians  as  opposed  to  the 
plebeians,  often  enables  him  to  extract  a  meanmg  the  very  reverse  of  that 
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In  481  &c.  one  of  the  tribunes  opposes  fhe  levies,  on  the  ground 
that  the  agrarian  decree  is  not  carried  into  effect :  but  his  oppo- 
sition is  frustrated  by  his  four  colleagues^  whom  the  patricians 
gain  over,  at  the  advice  of  Appius  Claudius.  (^**^)  The  two 
consuls  are  thus  able  to  take  the  field,  one  against  the  iEquians, 
the  other  against  the  Veiente9;("*)  but  Kseso  Fabius,  one  of 
the  consuls,  had  earned  so  much  unpopularity  by  being  the 
accuser  of  C«u9sius,  that,  although  he  shows  all  the  excellences 
of  a  good  captain*  and  repulses  the  enemy,  his  army  will  not 
pursue  its  advantage,  and  returns  g^edily  to  Bome,  without 
waiting  for  the  orders  of  the  generaL(^^^ 

The  next  consuls,  M.  Fabius  and  Cn.  Manlius,  are  agaiA 
impeded  in  their  levies,  on  account  of  the  ne^ect  of  the  agrarian 
law,  by  Pontificius  the  tribune.  (^^^  He  is  however  opposed  by 
bis  colleagues,  and  an  army  is  enrolled,  with  which  the  consuls 
march  against  the  Yeientea  According  to  Dionysius  they  en- 
treuch  themselves  in  two  camps,  near  ea^h  other,  and  remain 
inactive,  beoause  they  distrust  the  willingness  of  their  soldiers  to 
fight,  and  fear  a  repetition  of  the  proceeding  of  the  jHrevious 
year*    Here  a  prodigy  occurred:  the  tent  of  the  consul  Manlius 


intended.  He  likewise  draws  a  distinction  between  greater  and  leaser 
rentes  in  this  part  of  his  history ;  which,  so  far  as  it  has  any  foundation,  is 
founded  on  a  ngurative  interpretation  of  the  older  and  younger  senators. 
(See  Tol.  ii.  p.  384.)  These  expressioos  are,  however,  used  by  the  ancient 
historians  in  a  perfectly  literal  sense.  8ee  livy,  ii.  28 ;  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  30, 
43, 65,  66 ;  vii.  21, 25.  In  vi.  66,  the  consuls  threaten  to  fix  a  minimum  of 
age  in  order  to  exclude  the  young  patricians  from  the  Senate. 

(155)  Dionysius  calls  this  tribune  Sp.  Sicilius:  Livy,  Sp.  Licinius, 
Appius  is  described  b^  Dionysius  as  insistinfi^  on  the  maxim  of  Divide  et 
impera.  Liyy  places  ms  advice  under  the  following  year ;  ii.  44.  Dion. 
HaJ.  viii.  91,  says  that  the  decree  had  remained  unexecuted  for  five  years 
in  the  year  of  Julius  and  Q.  Fabius. 

(156)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  2,  sends  Furius  against  the  iEquians,  and  K.  Fabius 
against  the  Yeientes^  Livy  reverses  the  provinces:  so  that  the  battle 
in  which  the  Boman  army  refuses  to  pursue,  is  according  to  Dionysius 
against  the  Yeientes,  according  to  Livy  against  the  iBquians.  Zonaras 
agrees  with  Dionysius.  Livy,  li.  44,  represents  a  reference  made  to  this 
battle  with  the  iBquians  in  the  Etruscan  coimsels. 

(lyi)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  3-4;  Livy,  ii.  43 ;  Zon.  vii.  17.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  IX.  3,  5>  has  carelessly  followed  Livy. 

( '58)  Niebuhr  speaks  of  the  name  oi  Tiberius  Pontificius  as  having  been 
preserved  in  *  the  ancient  annals ;'  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  161,  Does  he  conceive 
these  ancient  annals  to  jiave  been  oontemporary  r 
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was  struck  by  lightning,  which  overturned  the  altar,  damaged 
his  arms,  and  killed  a  warhorse,  and  some  of  hia  slavea     The 
diviners  declared  that  this  event  portended  the  capture  of  the 
camp,  and  the  death  of  the  most  distinguished  men:  whereupon 
Manlius  abandoned  his  camp  at  midnight,    and  joined  his 
colleagua    As  soon  as  the  Etruscan  soothsayers,  who  claimed  a 
peculiar  skill  in  the  interpretaticm  of  lightning,(^^^  were  in* 
formed  of  the  circumstancea,  they  recommended  an  immediate 
attack  on  the  Romans,  for  the  fcdlowing  reasons: — 'If  (they 
said)  the  consul  had  remained  in  the  place  where  the  thunderbolt 
fell,  and  had  not  transferred  his  standards  to  the  other  camp,  the 
offended  deity  would  have  satisfied  his  anger  with  the  capture 
of  one  camp,  and  the  destruction  of  one  army :    but  since, 
thinking  to  outwit  the  gods,  they  have  removed  to  the  other 
camp,  leaving  the  spot  struck  by  lightning  unoccupied — as  if  tlie 
divine  displeasure  was  signified  to  places,  not  to  per8ons-<-both 
those  who  left  their  camp,  and  those  who  reoei^ned  them,  will  be 
visited  by  a  common  punishment  from  the  deitj.'Q^     Livy 
knows,  or  at  least  aftys  nothing  of  the  prodigy  and  the  double 
camp.     He  represenlis  the  union  of  camps  to  have  subsisted  from 
the  beginning.     In  the  other  circumstances  of  this  campaign 
however-— in  the  Bomans  being  at  last  roused  to  action  by  the 
taunts  of  the  Etruscans,  in  the  battle  marked  by  the  deaths  of 
Manlius  the  consul,  a  brother  of  the  other  consul,  and  by  the 
temporary  loss  of  the  Roman  camp^-and  in  the  consul's  refusal 
of  his  triumph — ^he  and  Dionysius  agree.(^*^)      Dionysius  in* 
deed  states  that  the  only  superiority  of  the  Romans  consisted 
in  the  departure  of  the  Yeientes  on  the  day  after  the  battle ; 


(159)  See  Mliller's  Etrusker,  toL  ii.  p.  169^8.  Agesipolis,  kiag  of 
Sparta,  retreated  from  his  expedition  against  Argos  in  389  B.C.,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  thunderbolt  falling  in  his  camp,  followed  by  anfavourable  sa- 
crifices ;  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  7,  §  7  ^  Pausan.  iii.  5,  §  9. 

(160)  Dion.  Hal.ix.  6-6. 

(161)  'Liyyand  Dionysius  are  very  minute  in  relating  the  erents  of 
the  war ;  and  Livy,  believing  all  to  be  true,  is  very  pleasing  m  his  narrative. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  authentic,  that  there  was  a  long  and  difficult  war 
against  Veii.  The  detail  in  Livy  contains  nothing  that  is  improbable ;  the 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  On.  Manlius  fell,  and  of  the  useless  attempt 
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whereas  Livy  describes  it  as  a  great  victory.  The  Veientes  are 
said  to  have  been  assisted  by  the  other  Etruscans  in  this  1)attle; 
and  according  to  Dionysius  it  was,  looking  to  the  numbers 
engaged,  the  length  of  the  conflict,  and  the  even  balance  of 
the  result,  the  greatest  battle  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto 
fought — so  that  its  memory  would  doubtless  have  lasted  for 
many  yeara  It  is  likewise  stated  to  have  relieved  the  Fabii 
from  the  unpopularity  which  had  been  brought  upon  them  by 
the  accusation  of  Cassius.("*) 

§  30  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  K.  Fabius,  now 
consul  for  the  third  time,  desirous  of  promoting  concord  between 
the  two  orders,  proposes  to  the  Senate  an  equal  division  of  the 
conquered  land,  but  in  vain.(^^)  Virginius,  the  other  consul, 
having  invaded  the  Veientine  territory,  is  surprised  and  sur- 
rounded ;  but  is  afterwards  relieved  by  his  colleague,  who 
marches  from  the  iSquian  country.  After  the  armies  have  been 
disbanded,  the  Veientes  ravage  the  land  as  far  as  the  Tiber, 
and  Mount  Janiculum.(^**)  The  incursions  of  the  Veientes 
into  the  Roman  territory  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Tiber  are  now  felt  to  be  so  serious,  that  the  Senate  deliberate 
upon  the  means  of  their  prevention.  It  is  agreed  that  a  perma- 
nent border-guard  is  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Fabian 
clan  offer  to  perform  this  service.  They  muster  306  members ; 
and  march  out  of  Rome,  according  to  Livy,  under  the  command 
of  K.  Fabius  the  consul  Ovid  likewise,  who  relates  this  story 
in  his  Fasti,  limits  the  expedition  to  the  306  Fabii.('°^)     Diouy- 


to  deceive  fate  especially,  have  an  antique  air;*  Niebuhr,  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  162. 
The  account  in  Dionysius  is  more  detailed  than  that  in  Livy,  and  he  alone 
mentions  the  attempt  to  cheat  the  prodi^ ;  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  his 
narrative  was  doubtless  as  absolute  as  Livy's.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Niebuhr's  judgment  on  the  credibility  of  this  narrative  resta  entirely  upon 
internal  grounds.    Compare  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

(162)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  7 — 13 ;  Livy,  li.  44-7.  Dionysius  states  that 
Fabius  the  consul,  being  severely  wounded,  abdicated  his  office  two  months 
before  the  end  of  his  year. 

(163)  Livy,  ii.  48.  (164)  Livy,  ib.  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  14. 
(165)            Hffic  fuit  ilia  dies,  in  qua  Yeientibus  arvis 

Ter  centum  Fabii,  ter  cecidere  duo. 
Una  domus  vires  et  onus  susceperat  urbis, 
Sumunt  gentiks  arma  professa  manus. 

Fast.  ii.  195—8. 
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sius  however,  in  order  to  soften  the  improbability  of  the  story, 
describes  the  306  Fabii,  led  by  M.  Fabius,  the  consul  of  the 
previous  year,  as  accompanied  by  a  body  of  clients  and  com- 
panions 4000  strong;  he  states  moreover  that  K.  Fabius,  the 
consul,  followed  them  with  a  consular  army.(^^*)  The  Fabii 
march  out  of  Rome  by  the  right  opening  of  the  Porta  Car- 
men talis;  which  obtained  the  name  of  Porta  Scelerata,  and 
remained  an  ill-omened  gate,  from  the  time  of  this  fatal  expedi- 
tion. (**^)  Thence  they  proceed  to  the  Cremera,  a  small  stream 
near  Veii,  and  build  a  fort  upon  a  hill,  from  which  they  ravage 
the  Veientine  country.  In  the  next  year  there  are  operations 
against  the  Yolscians,  iEquians,  and  Etruscans.  The  latter  are 
defeated  by  the  consul  ^milius,  and  their  camp  is  taken,  which, 
it  is  remarked,  yielded  much  plunder,  on  account  of  the  skilful 
and  luxurious  habits  of  their  nation.(^*^  According  to  Diony- 
sius,  iEmilius,  after  this  victory,  compelled  the  Veientes  to 
furnish  a  war  contribution  to  his  army,  but  being  empowered  by 
the  Senate  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them,  gave  them  easy 
terms,  and  did  not  eflFectually  cripple  their  power.  The  Senate 
are  displeased  at  this  conduct,  and  send  him  against  the  Vol- 


(i66)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  15.  Featus,  indeed,  in  the  abridgment  of 
Paulns,  gives  a  similar  account:  *  Scelerata  porta,  qua?  et  Carmen  talis 
dicitur,  vocata,  quod  per  earn  sex  et  trecenti  Fabii  cum  clientium  millibus 
qiiinque  egressi  adversus  Etruscos  ad  amnem  Cremeram  omnes  sunt 
interfecti  ;*  p.  335.  See  the  mutilated  text  in  p.  334.  The  name  of  the 
Vicns  Sceleratus  was  traced  to  the  wicked  deed  of  Tullia  in  driving  over 
her  father's  dead  body.     See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  506,  and  p.  508,  n.  101 . 

(167)  Livy,  ii.  49;  Florus,  i.  12;  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  201-2;  Serv.  ^n. 
viii.  337.  It  is  stated  by  Die  Cass.  xxi.  3,  that  the  Eomans  placed  the  day 
of  their  destruction  among  the  unlucky  days,  and  set  a  stigma  upon  the 
gate  out  of  which  they  marched.  Festus  connects  with  this  expedition 
another  legend,  respectmg  the  temple  of  Janus :  Religioni  est  quibusdam 
porta  Carmentali  egredi;  et  in  8Bae  Jani,  quffi  est  extra  eam,  Senatum 
naberi;  quod  ea  egressi  sex  et  trecenti  Fabii  apud  Cremeram  onmes 
interfecti  sunt,  cum  in  sede  Jani  senatusconsultum  factum  esset,  uti 
proficiscerentur ;  p.  285.  If  the  restoration  of  the  text  in  p.  334,  adopted 
by  Muller,  is  correct,  it  was  unlucky  to  leave  or  enter  llome  by  this 
gate.  Compare  Niebuhr's  explanation.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  196;  Becker, 
vol.  i.  p.  138. 

(168)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  16.  Livy  is  silent  as  to  the  armies  sent  against 
the  Volscians  and  -Slquians,  but  mentions  this  battle,  in  which  he  says 
the  Etruscans  were  driven  back  to  the  *  Saxa  Eubra,'  where  they  were 
encamped;  ii.  49. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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scians,  but  he  disbands  his  army,  and  stirs  up  the  people  to 
discontent,  by  referring  to  the  suspended  agrarian  decree.  (^^') 
In  the  meantime,  the  other  eleven  Etruscan  states  complain  of 
Veii  for  making  a  separate  treaty  with  Rome,  and  give  her  the 
option  of  abandonment  of  the  treaty  or  war.  The  Veientes 
use  the  fortification  on  the  Cremera  as  a  pretext  for  making  the 
treaty ;  and  they  demand  that  their  territory  should  be  evacuated. 
The  Romans  answer  this  demand  by  sending  a  consular  army  to 
the  relief  of  the  place,  but  before  it  arrives,  the  fort  is  taken  by 
the  Veientes,  and  the  Fabii  are  cut  off  to  a  man.(^7^ 

Of  this  catastrophe,  there  were,  according  to  Dionysius,  two 
accounts :  both  of  which  were  related  by  trustworthy  writers,  but 
one  of  them  seemed  to  him  much  worthier  of  belief  than  the 
other.(^7^)  One  story  was  that  the  Fabii  set  out  for  Rome,  in  a 
body,  with  a  few  clients,  in  order  to  perform  there  some  hereditary 
religious  rites  ;  but  that  on  the  way  they  fell  into  an  ambush  of 
the  Veientes,  and  were  all  killed.  This  version  of  the  story  is 
rejected  by  Dionysius,  because  he  thinks  that  the  Fabii  would 
have  deputed  three  or  four  of  their  number  to  go  to  Rome  for 
the  religious  solemnity,  and  that  the  whole  body  would  not  have 
left  the  fort  The  other  (which  he  prefers)  was  that  the  Veientes, 
having  enticed  them  into  the  open  country  by  leaving  cattle 
and  horses  at  large,  fell  upon  them  unawares,  and  destroyed 
them.(^'^)  The  latter  account  is  related  by  Livy,  without  allu- 
sion to  the  existence  of  a  discordant  version :  it  is  also  followed 


(169)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  17.  He  calls  the  agreement  of  the  Senate 
respecting  the  agrarian  question,  ai  irtpi  r^f  KXripovxiac  virofrx^onQ, 
Livy  does  not  mention  these  proceedings  of  ^miiius,  or  the  treaty 
with  Veii. 

(170)  Livy,  ii.  49,  says  that  the  Veientes  implored  for  peace;  and 
having  obtained  it,  they  repented  of  their  own  act,  irom  fickleness,  before 
the  Eoman  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Cremera.  He  does  not  reco- 
gnise the  interference  of  the  other  Etruscan  states.  Concerning  the  situa- 
tion of  the  river  Cremera,  see  Gell  and  Nibby,  art.  Veii. 

(171)  ix.  18,  21.  As  to  double  accounts  in  the  history  of  Cambyses, 
see  Herod,  iii.  32.  Herodotus  says  that  with  respect  to  the  history  of 
Cyrus,  he  shall  relate  the  unadorned  truth,  ivicnafuvoQ  vepl  Kvpov  koI 
Tpnf>a<TiaQ  dWat  Xoyutv  6Sov£  ^^vai,  i.  95. 

(172)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  19,  20. 
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by  Ovid,  though  its  circumstances  are  less  poetical  than  those  of 
the  other.  But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Fabii,  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  story,  that  306  died  at  the 
fort,  and  that  only  one  child,  which  had  been  left  at  BrOmc, 
survived  to  save  the  Fabian  name  from  extinction.  (^7^)  Dionj- 
sius  treats  this  latter  circumstance  as  fabulous,  and  has  no 
difficulty  in  proving  the  improbability  of  there  being  only  one 
child  to  so  many  adult  men  of  fighting  age :  but  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  show  that  this  particular  does  not  rest  on  the  same 
attestation  as  the  rest  of  the  narrativa(^7^) 

The  account  given  by  Diodorus  is  that  a  war  having  arisen 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Veientes,  a  great  battle  took  place 
near  the  place  called  Cremera.  The  Romans  were  defeated,  and 
many  were  slain,  among  whom  (as  some  of  the  historians 
reported)  were  the  three  hundred  Fabii,  belonging  to  the  same 
kindred,  and  therefore  bearing  the  same  name.(^'^^)  This  is  the 
earliest  notice  of  Roman  history  in  Diodorus  after  the  time  of 
the  kings,  though  he  mentions  some  of  the  previous  consuls. 

There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  a  nume- 
rous and  powerful  clan,  such  as  that  of  the  Fabii,  should  have 
undertaken  to  garrison  a  fort  at  a  short  distance  from  Rome, 
though  within  a  hostile  territory,  for  the  sake  of  harassing  the 
enemy,  and  protecting  the  Roman  frontiers.  It  is  equally  con- 
ceivable that  they  may  have  been  surprised,  their  stronghold 


(173)  Fabii  c^esi  ad  unum  omnes,  prsDsidiumqac  expugnatum ; 
trecentos  sex  perisse  satis  convenit:  unum  prope  puberem  setate 
relictum ;  Livy,  ii.  50.  Although  Livy,  c.  4U,  speaks  of  the  Fabii  being 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  cognati  and  sodaUnj  when  they  left  Borne,  he 
conceives  the  garrison  of  the  hill-fort  to  have  been  limited  to  the  306 
Fabii ;  hence  he  speaks  of  their  *  paucitas  insignis,'  when  attacked  by  the 
Etruscans.  The  brief  account  in  Zonaras,  vii.  17,  speaks  of  the  306  Fabii 
having  fortified  a  place  in  the  Etruscan  territory,  and  having  fallen  into 
an  ambush,  where  they  were  all  killed,  except  one  youth  who  had  been 
left  at  Rome.     See  also  Eutrop.  i.  16. 

(174)  lb.  22;  he  says  :  hvBoiq  -yap  ^»)  ravrd  yt  rat  vXdfffiamv  iotKi  Ota- 

rplKCilQ. 

'  (175)  ^i-  53.  He  agrees  with  the  other  authorities  in  referring  this 
event  to  the  consulship  of  Horatius  and  Menenius.  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
n.  457,  thinks  that  the  destruction  of  the  Fabii  and  the  subsequent  defeat 
of  Menenius  are  confounded  by  Diodorus,  and  mixed  up  into  one  battle. 

l2 
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taken,  and  themselves  overpowered  and  slain.  But  when  we  are 
told  that  there  were  two  discordant  accouots  of  the  mode  of 
their  destruction — a  fact  about  which  their  contemporaries  could 
have  had  no  doubt — ^and  we  meet  with  the  romantic  incident  of 
the  one  surviving  boy,(*"*)  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  far  we  are 
entitled  to  consider  the  narrative  as  historical.  We  cannot  assume 
that  the  events  were  preserved  by  any  contemporary  records ; 
and  although  Fabius  Pictor,  when  he  wrote  his  history,  may 
have  been  induced,  by  hereditary  feelings,  to  collect  all  the 
extant  accounts  respecting  this  adventure,  he  could  have  ob- 
tained nothing  authentic  from  oral  tradition  at  a  distance  of 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  The  presence  of  a  Fabius  in  the  con- 
sulship for  the  seven  successive  years,  from  485  to  479  B.C.,  Q'^ 
combined  with  the  expedition  to  the  Cremera,  proves  the  great 
pre-eminence  of  the  clan  at  this  period ;  but  it  cannot  be 
shown,  nor  is  it  likely,  that  they  possessed  authentic  family 
annals,  before  a  contemporary  history  had  been  composed  for 
the  state  itself  (^7®)  The  anniversary  of  the  catastrophe  at  the 
Cremera  was  observed  in  later  times  on  the  same  day  as  that 
of  the  battle  of  the  Allia  ;(^'*)  a  suspicious  coincidence,  which 


(176)  Q.  Fabins  Vibulamis,  son  of  one  of  the  three  brothers  killed  at  the 
Cremera,  was  consxd  in  467  B.C.,  the  eleventh  year  afler  the  disaster  at  the 
Cremera,  according  to  Livy,  iii.  1 ;  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  69.  If  he  was  a  boy  in 
477  B.C.,  he  could  not  now  have  been  more  than  23  or  24  years  of  age ;  bnt 
at  this  time  there  were  probably  no  le^es  annates,  and  (as  Crevier  remarks) 
M.  Valerius  Corvus  is  stated  by  Livyto  have  been  consul  in  348  B.C.,  when 
he  was  only  23  years  old ;  vii.  26.  The  statement  as  to  the  consulship  is 
therefore  not  inconsistent  with  the  other  story.  Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  19  L  According  to  a  notice  in  Festus,  p.  170,  this  Fabius  married 
the  rich  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Maleventum,  and  their  son  bore  the  pr»- 
nomen  of  Numerius  from  his  maternal  grandfather.  Its  truth  is  douoted 
by  Madvig,  Opuscula,  p.  274,  cited  by  MiiUer. 

(177)  Ka»to,  Quintus,  and  Marcus  Fabius  Yibulanus,  three  brothers. 
Kaeso  was  consul  three  times,  the  others  were  each  consul  twice.  They 
are  all  supposed  to  have  been  killed  at  the  Cremera. 

(178)  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 

(179)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  23,  says  that  the  Eoman  state  treats  the  day  on 
which  this  calamity  occurred,  as  black  and  ill-omened,  and  would  not  begin 
any  good  work  upon  it.  As  to  the  anniveraary  of  the  Cremera  coincidmg 
with  that  of  the  Allia,  and  falling  on  the  fifteenth  day  before  the  Calends 
of  Sextilis,  or  August,  see  Livy,  vi.  1 ;  Plut.  Cam.  19 ;  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  91. 
Nevertheless  Ovid  places  it  on  the  ides  of  February ;  Fast.  ii.  195.  This 
discrepancy  cannot    be  explained.    See  Merkel  ad  Fast.  prof.  p.  Ixiii. 
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raises  a  presumption  that  the  day  was  not  perpetuated  by  an 
uninterrupted  traditional  observance.  (^^^) 

A  strange  hypothesis  is  advanced  by  Niebuhr  with  regard  to 
the  Fabian  occupation  of  the  Cremera;  that  it  was  in  fact  a  colony 
founded  in  consequence  of  a  secession;  that  the  secession  of  the 
Fabii  was  owing  to  their  discontent  at  the  rejection  of  the  con- 
ciliatory proposal  of  Kseso  Fabius  by  the  Senate  ;  and  that  the 
one  Fabius  who  remained  behind  was  not  a  boy,  but  '  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  of  a  resolute  character,  who  persisted  in 
the  previous  sentiments  of  his  house,  and  separated  from  them 
when  they  emigrated/(^®^)  This  view  implies  not  so  much  a 
rationalizing,  as  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole  story;  but  the 
supposition  is  destitute  of  all  verisimilitude:  for  if  the  Fabii 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  position  at  home,  and  wished  to 
separate  themselves  from  their  countrymen,  and  to  found  a  new 
settlement,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  chosen  an  insu- 
lated hill  close  to  Rome,  on  an  enemy's  territory,  without  pre- 
viously obtaining  his  consent.  Our  historians  moreover  describe 
the  Fabii  as  peculiarly  well-inclined  to  the  state,  and  as  desirous 
of  making  great  sacrifices  for  its  good ;  they  further  state  that 
the  people  felt  great  grief  at  the  disaster  of  this  gallant  baud, 
and  fined  Menenius,  the  consul,  for  not  having  shown  sufficient 
promptitude  in  their  relief.('^^) 

Niebuhp,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  n.  441.  Florus,  i.  13,  §  7,  compares  the  disaaters  of 
the  Cremera  and  the  Allia.  *  While  the  day  on  whicli  the  Fabii  perished  is 
a  matter  of  unquestionable  tradition,  the  manner  of  their  destruction  is 
whoUy  uncertain;'  Niebuhr,  Hist.  ib.  p.  201.  *The  destruction  of  the 
Fabii  on  the  Cremera  is  a  historical  fact,  but  the  account  of  it  is  partly 
poetical,  partly  annalistic ;'  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  163.  The  account  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  Fabii  on  the  Cremera  is  discredited  by  Col.  Mure,  Lit. 
of  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  338. 

(i8o)  F.  Lachmann,  de  Die  Alliensi  (Gotting.  1822)  p.  15,  thinks  that 
unlucky  days  were  not  marked  in  the  calendar  before  the  burning  of  the 
city,  and  that  the  day  of  the  Cremera  had  been  forgotten. 

(i8i)  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  193-4;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  163.  This  hypothesis  is 
adopted  as  a  matter  of  fact  by  Dr.  Arnold.  '  The  Fabii  (he  says)  left 
Bome  as  the  Claudii  had  left  Eegillus  a  few  years  before  ;  they  wished  to 
establish  themselves  as  a  Latin  colony  in  Etruria,  serving  the  cause  of 
Home  even  while  they  had  renounced  her  ;*  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  170 ; 
compare  p.  214.  Niebuhr  likewise  thinks  that  they  were  intentionally 
sacrificed  Dy  the  consul,  and  he  compares  their  fate  to  that  of  Siccius  Den- 
tatus  at  the  time  of  the  decemvirs  ;  ib.  p.  203. 

(]82)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  23,  27;  Livy,  if.  52 ;  Dio  Cass.  xxi.  3.    The  only 
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Menenius,  who  had  been  encamped  near  the  Cremera  at  the 
time  of  this  calamity,  shortly  afterwards  engaged  the  Veientes, 
but  was  defeated  with  great  losa  The  Janiculum  was  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  and  the  Roman  territory  ravaged.  The  other 
consul  was  recalled,  and  the  Romans  were  superior  in  two  con- 
flicts— one  near  the  temple  of  Hope,  the  other  near  the  Colline 
gate.(^^'*)  The  incursions  of  the  Veientes  prevent  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  cause  a  scarcity:  but  the  Veientes  are 
shortly  afterwards  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  the  Janiculum 
is  recovered,  and  plenty  is  restored.(^^) 

§  31  The  succeeding  events — ^including  the  impeachments 
of  Menenius  and  Servilius,  and  the  submission  of  the  Veientes — 
are  similarly  related  by  both  our  historiana(^®^)     The  next  im- 


support  which  Niebuhr  can  find  for  this  hypothesis  is  the  following  passage 
of  dellius :  *  Bello  Veiente,  apud  fluvium  Cremeram,  Fabii  sex  et  trecenti 
patricii,  cum  familiis  suis,  universi  ab  hostibus  circumventi  perierunt;' 
xvii.  21,  §  13.  These  words  he  translates :  *  306  Fabii  perished  with  their 
families  on  the  Cremera/  and  adds  that  Gellius  assuredly  made  this  state- 
ment '  not  without  the  express  authority  of  ancient  books '  (vol.  ii.  p.  193). 
'Bj  families  he  means  wives  and  children.  Nothing  is  said  elsewhere  of 
the  Fabii  mi^ating  with  their  wives  and  children,  ana  it  is  very  improbable 
that  Gellius,  in  his  general  synchronism  of  Greek  and  Boman  history,  fol- 
lowed any  peculiar  accounts  of  celebrated  events.  Dionysius  says  that 
the  Fabii  were  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  clients  (ix.  15),  and  it  is 
to  clients  or  house-slaves,  and  not  to  wives  and  children,  that  Gellius 
evidently  refers,  so  that  his  words  correspond  to  those  of  Dionysius 
ore  7/  ^afiiiav  trvyykvua  Koi  rb  viKariKbv  auruv  dirutWwrOf  ib.  23.  The 
expressions  of  Gellius  point  rather  to  a  battle  in  which  none  but 
men  are  killed,  than  to  the  storming  of  a  fort.  Compare  the  words  of 
Liv3r,  iii.  19,  where  Cincinnatus  likens  the  Capitol,  seized  by  a  body  of 
servile  invaders,  to  a  private  house,  from  which  the  owner  is  blocked 
out  by  his  own  slaves.  '  Scilicet  si  quia  vobis  humillimus  homo  de  vestrft 
plebe,  si  quis  ex  his  domum  suam  obsessam  a  familid  armatd  nunciaret, 
ferendum  auxilium  putaretis  P '  Here  familia  means  the  slaves  of  the 
householder,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  members  of  his  family,  properly  so 
called.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Niebuhr,  in  citing  the  passage  of  Gellius, 
omits  the  words  *  Bello  Veiente,  apud  fluvium  Cremeram,  universi  ab  hos- 
tibus,' which  would  have  caused  the  reader  to  see  that  wives  and  children 
could  not  be  meant.  See  likewise  Serv.  ad  .^n.  vi.  846  (transcribed  hy 
Myth.  Lat.  i.  224,  ed.  Bode) :  Nam  trecenti  sex  fuerunt  de  un&  familift,  qui 
cum  conjurati  cum  servis  et  clientibus  suis  contra  Veientes  dimicarent, 
insidiis  apud  Cremeram  fluvium  interempti  sunt. 

(183)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  24,  and  Livy,  ii.  51,  agree  as  to  the  places  of  these 
two  battles.     See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 

(184)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  25-6;  Livy,  ii.  51. 

{185)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  27—36;  Livy,  ii.  62-4;  Niebuhr.  Hist,  vol.'ii. 
p.  207-8,  describes  both  Menenius  ana  Servilius  as  tried  by  the  curies ; 
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portant  incident  is  the  death  of  the  tribune  Genucius ;  who  is 
described  by  Dionysius  as  reviving  the  question  of  the  agrarian 
decree,  and  as  impeaching  C.  Manlius  and  L.  Furius,  the  consuls 
of  the  previous  year,  for  not  having  carried  it  into  efiFect(^^) 
Livy  represents  Genucius  as  proposing  an  agrarian  law,  and  as 
impeaching  these  consuls;  but  he  is  silent  as  to  the  ground  of 
the  impeachment(^®^  As  to  the  cause  of  his  death,  they  like- 
wise differ.  Livy  says  that  he  was  found  dead  in  his  house 
on  the  day  of  his  trial,  having  been  secretly  murdered  by  the 
senators:  Dionysius  describes  his  body  as  having  been  found  in 
his  house  on  the  previous  day,  without  any  mark  of  violence  or 
poisoning;  and  considers  his  death  at  the  critical  moment  as 
due,  not  to  any  human  agency,  but  to  the  special  interference  of 
the  goda(i88) 

§  32  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  important  political  move- 
ment originated  by  Volero  PublUius;  near  the  beginning  of 
which,  Dionysius  places  a  pestilence,  and  other  alarming  pro- 

which,  according  to  his  view,  consisted  only  of  patricians.  Dionysius  how- 
ever states  distmctljr  that  they  were  tried  by  the  tribes,  c.  27,  33 ;  and 
Livy  evidently  conceives  the  tribunal  as  a  popular  one,  c.  62. 

(i86)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  37-8.  In  c.  37  it  is  stated  that  twelve  consulships 
had  intervened  between  the  year  of  the  agrarian  decree  and  the  year  in 
which  Genucius  made  his  accusation:  i.  e.  between  486  and  473  B.C.  See 
abo  X.  38,  where  the  eleventh  year  is  mentioned. 

(187)  ii.  54.  Livy  speaks  of  the  continuance  of  agrarian  agitation,  but 
does  not  connect  it  with  the  decree  in  the  time  of  Ca^sius.  He  describes 
the  tribunes  as  themselves  proposing  fresh  agrarian  laws,  not  as  com- 
plaining of  the  non-execution  of  an  existing  law.  Thus  in  c.  62  he  calls 
Uonsidius  and  Genucius  the  *  auctores  agrarias  legis,'  and  says,  '  tribuni 
plebem  agitare  suo  veneno,  agrari4  lege  ;*  in  c.  54 :  *  Paci  extems  con- 
festim  continuatur  discordia  domi ;  agraria;  legis  tribuniciis  stimulis  plebs 
furebat.'  With  regard  to  the  consuls  of  this  year,  Livy  says :  L.  ^Emilius 
et  Opiter  Virginius  consulatum  ineunt.  Vopiscura  Julium  pro  Virginio 
in  quibusdam  aunalibus  consulem  invenio ;  ib.  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  37,  makes 
L.  ^milius  Mamercus  and  Vopiscus  Julius  the  consuls. 

(188)  ix.  38;  Kiebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  n.  473.  treats  the  passage  in  x.  38 
as  inconsistent  with  the  previous  account ;  but  the  representation  there 
given  by  L.  Siccius  Dentatus  is  meant  to  be  distorted  from  the  truth,  as 
proceecQng  from  a  partisan.  His  account  of  the  execution  of  Sp.  Cassius 
in  the  same  chapter,  likewise  differs  from  the  previous  narrative ;  viii.  77-8. 
Compare  the  case  of  Scipio  Africanus  minor,  who  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  without  any  apparent  cause  of  death,  in  the  year  129  B.C.  It  was 
said  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  that  he  killed  himself,  and  that  he  was 
murdered;  but  the  truth  was  never  ascertained.  Sec  Appian,  B.C.  i.  19; 
Plut.  C.  Gracch.  10. 
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digies,  which  were  arrested  by  the  execution  of  Orbinia,  one  of 
the  Vestal  virgins,  for  unchastity.  She  was  buried  alive;  and  of 
her  two  accomplices,  one  killed  himself,  the  other  was  flogged  to 
death,  like  a  slave.  (^"®)  These  incidents  are  not  mentioned  by 
Livy. 

Volero  Publilius  first  distinguished  himself  by  resistance  to 
the  consul,  who  enrolled  him  as  a  common  soldier,  whereas  he 
had  already  served  as  a  first  centurion.  In  consequence  of  his 
spirited  conduct  on  this  occasion,  he  was  elected  a  tribune  of  the 
plebs;  in  which  capacity  he  proposed  a  law  for  transferring  the 
election  of  the  tribunes  firom  the  curiae  to  the  tribea  This  is 
the  statement  of  Dionysius;  who  adds,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  comitia  curiata  and  comitia  tributa  was,  that,  for  the 
former,  a  preliminary  decree  of  the  Senate,  the  voting  of  the 
people  by  curise,  and  favourable  auspices  were  necessary ;  whereas 
in  the  latter  the  votes  were  taken  by  tribes,  without  the  neces- 
sity either  of  the  consent  of  the  Senate  or  of  auspices.^^)     He 


(189)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  40.  Compare  above,  a  Bunilarcase  (p.  141)  where 
the  unchaste  vestal  is  immured.  Livy,  xxii.  57,  states  that  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  accomplice  of  an  unchaste  Vestal 
was  flogged  to  death  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  in  the  Comitium,  with  his 
own  hands.     See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 

(190)  ix.  41.  Compare  x.  4.  In  iv.  20,  Dionysius  distinctly  states 
that  the  curiee  were  originally  the  assembly  of  the  eutire  people,  in  which 
each  citizen  had  an  equal  vote ;  and  that  this  mode  of  voting  was  altered 
by  Servius  Tullius  into  the  voting  by  centuries,  in  which  the  rich  citizens 
had  an  ad\  antage.  The  purely  democratic  constitution  of  vote  by  curise  is 
attributed  to  Romulus ;  ii.  14.  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  412, 542.  Notwitnstanding 
the  valid  objections  whieli  apply  to  violent  alterations  of  the  text  of  ancient 
historians,  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  Goettliug,  ib.  j).  308,  n.,  that  the 
passage  of  Dionysius  in  the  speech  of  Lajtorius  respecting  the  comitia 
curiata  is  corrupt.  Having  first  alluded  to  the  secession,  and  the  creation 
of  the  tribunate,  he  proceeds  thus :  SuK^XOutv  ^i  ravra,  tovq  vSfiovc  i-Trt^tU' 
vvro  of)c  o  SrjuoQ  lirfKvpiif<Ttv  ou  wpb  ttoWow,  r6v  re  ircpi  rwi/  ^iKaffTtjpitvv  rijQ 
fiiTayiayrj^y  wg  iSufxiv  r)  fiovXi^  Ttf  ^rifxtfi  H]v  i^ovtriav  KpivdVy  odg  av  avroXg 
io^iu  tCjv  Trarpiiciwv,  cat  tov  v:Tip  TTJg  }\/ri^j)^opiagf  btg  \og  Niebuhr]  oiiKkTi  ri^v 
XoxiTii/  ircXiyo'iai',  dk\d  Ttjv  Kovpiariv  itroiii  riHv  ^ri^tov  Kvpiav^  ix.  46. 
The  supposition  of  Niebuhr  that  this  is  an  insulated  statement,  preserved 
from  an  *  annalist,*  and  at  variance  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  is  quite 
untenable.  (Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  181,  and  n.  468.)  Dionysius  always  weaves 
his  materials  into  a  consistent  story,  and  in  this  passage  ho  evidently  refers 
to  the  preceding  facts.  The  change  of  jurisfliction  alludes  to  his  detailed 
account  of  the  trial  of  Coriolanus  (see  vii.  65);  and  the  change  in  the  suf- 
fra'^e  can  only  refer  to  the  measure  proposed  by  Volero,  which  had  been 
virtually  agreed  to  by  tho  people,  though  it  had  not  ft)riually  obtained  the 
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evidently  understands  that  the  same  body  of  persons  voted  in  both 
comitia  ;  though  in  the  other  parts  of  the  procedure  there  were 
the  differences  which  he  specifies.  Cicero  likewise  describes  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  as  having  been  elected  in  their  second  year 
in  comitia  curiata,  with  auspices.  (^*^^)  Livy  mentions  the  trans- 
fer to  comitia  tributa,  but  does  not  state  from  what  body  the 
transfer  is  made.  He  speaks  of  the  change  being  greater  in 
idea  than  in  reality ;  and  as  consisting  in  the  exclusion  of  the 
patricians  from  the  comitia.  (^®^)  The  proposal  is  not  carried  the 
first  year  ;  but  Volero  is  re-elected,  and  he  renews  his  proposition, 
wiiich  he  now  extends  to  the  election  of  sediles,  and  to  all  other 
acts  within  the  competence  of  the  people.  (^**)  The  two  his- 
torians differ  in  many  of  the  details;  but  they  agree  in  de- 
scribing a  violent  conflict  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
as  the  consequence  of  this  proposal,  and  the  Senate  as  finally 
consenting  to  its  adoption  by  the  people.(^^)     Niebuhr,  and  the 


force  of  law.  This  proposal  is  thus  described  in  o.  41 :  vSfiov  cltr^ipu  Tttpl 
r*$v  Btifiapxi-Kijiv  ApxcuQ(ffi*»tv,  fitrdytitv  abrd.  Ik  Trig  i^parpiaicrJQ  ^ti^ri^ogiaCf  ijv 
ot  'Pw/iaioi  Kovpiariv  KoXovffiVf  iiri  n)j/  ^vXfriierjv,  Compare  C.  49.  Hence 
in  is.  46  the  sense  seems  to  require  Tbg  ovdrc  r>}v  Kovpiartv  lKK\ri<yiav  dXktk 
T/jv  fvXtTiKriv  iTToiu  rwv  ^rj^utv  Kvpiav.  Some  event  subsequent  to  the  trial 
of  Coriolanus  must  be  intended.  The  arbitrary  treatment  of  this  passage 
by  Niebuhr  is  well  exposed  by  Mr.  F.  Newman  in  the  Classical  Museum, 
vol.  vi.  p.  120,  but  his  own  explanation  is  not  satisfactory. 

(191)  Itaque  auspicato  postero  anno  decem  tribuni  plebis  comitiis  curi- 
atiB  creati  sunt ;  Cic.  pro  Com.  i.  Cicero  agrees  with  Dionysius  in  attri- 
buting auspices  to  the  comitia  curiata.  The  use  of  auspices  and  the  pre- 
sence of  priests  at  the  comitia  centuriata  is  mentioned  by  Dion.  Hal.  x.  57. 

(192)  Yarid.  fortune  belli,  atroci  discordi&  domi  forisque  annum  exactum, 
insignem  maxim e  comitia  tributa  efficiunt ;  res  major  victoria  suscepti 
certaminis,  quam  usu.  Plus  enim  dignitatis  comitiis  ipsis  detractum  est, 
patribus  ex  concilio  submovendis,  quam  virium  aut  plebi  additum  est  aut 
demtum  patribus  ;  Livy,  ii.  60.  Compare  the  account  in  c.  56,  of  the  tri- 
bune removing  the  patricians  from  the  comitia,  which  were  to  vote  on  the 
law  of  Volero ;  in  c.  57,  the^  are  called  concilium  plebis.  I  cannot  accede  to 
Mr.  Newman's  interpretation  of  this  passage  :  Class.  Mus.  vol.  vi.  p.  215. 

(193)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  43. 

(194)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  41—49  ;  Livy,  ii.  64 — 8,  60.  Dionysius  describes 
ihe  first  proposal  (which  was  limited  to  the  election  of  tribunes)  as  arrested 
by  a  terrible  pestilence,  which  he  describes  at  some  length.  He  seems  to 
consider  it  as  a  divine  interposition  made  for  the  sake  of  obstructing  the 
propositions  of  Volero,  which  were  despotic  in  their  charactf^r.  iwetrx^  ^ 
aitTOV  rd  j3ov\cv/iara,  6vTa  rvpavvucdf  kripa  avfivmovda  OtriKaroQ  avfi^opd^  c.  42. 
Livy  knows  nothing  of  this  pestilence ;  he  says  that  the  rogation  of  Volero 
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Other  modem  writers  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
starting  from  the  assumption  that  the  curiae  are  a  patrician 
division,  consider  the  statement  of  Dionysius  and  Cicero  as 
erroneous,  and  hold  that  the  election  of  tribunes  before  the  law 
of  Yolero,  had  been  made  in  comitia  centuriataw(^*^)  But  it  is 
not  allowable  to  reject  positive  testimony,  of  this  sort,  on  account 
of  a  hypothesis  which  is  itself  uncertain.  We  must  either  admit 
that  we  do  not  understand  the  constitutional  history  of  Home  at 
this  period,  or  reform  the  hypothesis  respecting  the  curiae,  so  as 
to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  this  and  other  positive  testi- 
moniea  It  should  be  moreover  observed  that  Livy,  on  the 
authority  of  Piso,  states  the  number  of  tribunes  to  have  been 
increased  by  the  law  of  Volero  from  two,  as  they  had  been  since 
their  institution,  to  five  ;  and  the  names  of  the  five  tribunes  then 
elected  are  given  after  the  same  historian. (^*^     Dionysius  how- 


was  protracted  into  a  second  year  by  the  resistance  of  the  patricians :  res, 
suo  ipsa  molimine  ffravis,  certaminibus  in  annum  extrahitur;  ii.  56.  Dio- 
nysius represents  Letorius  the  tribune  as  making  a  long  speech  in  answer 
to  Appius  ;  c.  46-7.  Livy  says  of  him  :  rudis  in  militari  homine  linc^ua 
non  suppetebat  libertati  animoque,  and  adds  that  his  words  failed  him,  out 
he  protested  that  he  would  carry  the  law  or  die ;  c.  66.  (Compare  Tac. 
Ann.  XY.  67,  militaris  yiri  sensus  incompti  ac  validi).  Livy  knows  nothing 
of  the  addition  made  by  Volero  in  the  second  year.  The  warlike  policy 
of  the  extreme  patrician  party,  and  the  pacific  policy  of  ike  moderate  party, 
is  set  forth  by  Dionysius,  c.  43. 

(195)  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  619 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  217 ;  Lect. 
vol.  i.  J).  168  ;  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Home,  vol.  i.  p.  172-3  ;  and  Becker,  ii.  2, 
p.  264,  ii.  3,  p.  159  ;  Goettling,  Geseh.  der  R.  Staatsverfassung,  p.  288—290, 
thinks  that  before  the  law  of  Volero  the  tribunes  of  one  year  chose  the 
tribunes  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  that  there  was  no  popular  election. 
This  view  is  unsupported  by  any  testimony. 

{196)  Tum  primum  tributis  comitiis  creati  tribuni  sunt ;  numero  etiam 
additos  tres,  perinde  ac  duo  antea  fuerint,  Piso  auctor  est.  Nominat  quoque 
tribunos,  C.  tiicinium,  L.  Numitorium,  M.  Duilium,  Sp.  leilium,  L.  Mae- 
cilium;  Livy,  ii.  58.  Diodorus  likewise  states  that  four  tribunes  were 
first  appointed  (t.  e.  their  number  was  first  raised  to  four)  in  the  consulship 
of  Appius  and  Quintius ;  the  four  names  which  he  enumerates  agree  with 
those  in  Livy  taken  from  Piso  (Acilius  having  been  written  for  Icilius);  that 
of  Maecilius  being  omitted.  As  the  name  of  La'torius  is  not  in  this  list.  Dr. 
Arnold,  ib.  p.  178,  conjectures  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the  patricians. 
We  do  not  know  that  Piso  recognised  Lstorius  as  a  tribune  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  history  at  this  period  is  much 
too  imperfect  to  justify  any  such  conjectures.  Various  hypotheses  might 
be  made  to  account  tor  the  non-appearance  of  the  name  of  Lsetorius  in 
this  list ;  but  all  such  conjectures  are  quite  misplaced. 
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ever  conceives  their  number  to  have  been  jive  before  this 
time  \Q^  and  Cicero  says  that  it  had  been  ten  since  the  second 
year  of  their  existence.  (^•®)  It  is  impossible  to  explain  or  to  re- 
concile these  discrepancies,  without  having  recourse  to  merely 
conjectural  hypotheses,  or  to  prefer  one  to  another  upon  any 
8u£Bcient  ground. 

§  33  The  change  in  the  election  of  tribunes  is  followed  by 
the  refusal  of  the  army  of  Appius  Claudius  to  fight ;  and  his 
severe  execution  of  military  law  upon  his  soldiers.  (^^)  One  of 
the  next  consuls  again  proposes  the  execution  of  the  dormant 
agrarian  decree  to  the  Senate ;  but  the  proposition  is  successfully 
resisted  by  Appius.(^^)  The  tribunes  then  decide  to  impeach 
him ;  and  according  to  Livy  he  is  heard  in  his  defence — which 
he  conducts  in  a  haughty  and  unbending  spirit ;  the  trial  is  then 
adjourned,  and  before  it  is  resumed,  he  dies  a  natural  death.(^^) 
Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  he  refused  indeed  to  yield 
to  the  popular  resentment,  or  to  take  any  measures  for  mitigating 
it,  but  that  a  few  days  before  his  trial  was  to  take  place,  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  though  his  friends  declared  that  he  had  died  by 
natural  means.  (^  Both  historians  agree  in  stating  that  the 
tribunes  wished  to  prevent  the  customary  eulogy  from  being 
pronounced  over  him,  but  that  the  people,  more  generous  and 
forgiving,  insisted  on  the  usage  being  observed,  and  permitted 
his  son  to  pay  the  honours  due  to  his  father's  memory.     The 


(197)  Five  tribunes  are  mentioned  in  ix.  2,  41,  and  42.  In  the  two 
latter  chapters  Volero  and  two  colleagues  are  a  majority  of  the  college. 

(io8j  Pro  Com.  i.;  Zonaras,  vii.  17,  places  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  tribunes  after  the  death  of  Appius,  and  says  nothing  about  Volero. 

(199)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  50 ;  Livy,  ii.  58-60 ;  Zonaras,  vii.  17. 

(200)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  51-3,  who  describes  the  arguments  in  detail,  and 
says  that  the  decree  had  remained  imexecuted  for  17  years  ;  i.e,  from  486 
to  470  B.C.  Livy  here  merely  says  that  Appius  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
*  possessores  puolici  agri,*  as  if  he  had  been  a  third  consid ;  ii.  61 ;  but 
lower  down,  iji.  1,  he  speaks  o^  ^milius  as  having  proposed  a  division  of 
land  among  the  plebs. 

(201)  Livy,  ii.  61. 

(202)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  54 ;  Zonaras,  vii.  17,  combines  these  two  accx)unts, 
for  he  says  that  the  tribunes  did  not  condemn  him,  but  by  postponing  the 
trial  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  putting  himself  to  death. 
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Capitoline  Fasti,  indeed,  in  a  subsequent  year,  contain  a  notice 
which  implies  that  the  same  Appius,  who  is  stated  by  our  his- 
torians to  have  died  at  thifi  time,  was  consul  twenty  years 
afterwards  :(^)  but  we  have  no  means  of  explaining  the  incon- 
sistency, nor  any  ground  for  deciding  in  favour  of  either  account. 
§  34  A  statement  of  Dio  Cassius,  that  the  patricians  made 
little  open  resistance  to  the  plebeians,  i>ut  removed  the  most 
formidable  of  them  by  secret  assassinate  n,  appears  to  refer  to 
this  period:  he  combines  with  it  the  story  of  the  nine  tribunes 
burnt  by  their  colleagues. (-^*)  The  other  historians  do  not  men- 
tion these  atrocities ;  what  peculiar  information  Dio  Cassius, 
who  lived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  possessed  on  this 
early  period  of  history,  does  not  appear.  (^^) 


(203)  It  appears  from  a  fragment  of  the  Capitoline  Fasti  discovered  in 
1817,  that  the  author  of  these  Fasti  considered  the  Appius  Claudius,  who, 
according  to  Dionysius  and  Livy,  killed  himself  in  470  B.C.,  and  who  was 
the  son  of  the  first  Appius  Claudius,  to  be  the  same  as  Appius  Claudius  the 
decemvir,  who  died  m  449  B.C.  Livy  and  Dionysius  consider  Appius  the 
decemvir  to  have  been  the  son  of  Appius  who  killed  himself  in  470  B.C., 
and  not  the  same  person.  See  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  n.  754,  who  seems  inclined 
to  adopt  the  statement  of  the  Fasti.  Dr.  Arnold  has  the  following  remarks : 
'  A  most  extraordinary  difference  prevails  in  the  accounts  of  his  subsequent 
fate.  The  common  storj'  says  that  he  died  in  prison  before  his  trial,  un- 
plying  that  he  killed  himself  to  escape  his  sentence ;  but  according  to  the 
Fasti  Capitolini,  it  was  this  same  Appius  who  twenty  years  afterwards 
became  decemvir ;  and  we  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  now  fled  from 
Some,  and  lived  for  some  years  in  exile  at  SegilluSy  till  circumstances 
enabled  him  to  return,  and  to  take  part  in  public  afiairs  once  movh  \  vol.  i. 
p.  223.  We  are  not  however  entitled  to  prefer  the  statement  of  the 
Fasti  to  that  of  the  historians,  and  we  must  leave  these  tvio  discordant 
accounts  without  attempting  to  decide  in  favour  of  either.  Niebuhr,  vol. 
ii.  n.  579,  remarks  that  '  the  triumphal  fasti  with  regard  to  these  ages 
prove  nothing ;  since  they  were  compiled  in  the  time  of  Augustus  out  of 
such  notices  as  were  then  to  be  met  with  ;  their  author  was  no  less  liahle 
to  err  than  a  historian.* 

(204)  Dio  Cassius,  xx.  i.,  compared  with  Zon.  vii.  17.  See  above, 
p.  139,  and  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p,  299,  413 ;  Arnold,  vol.  i.  p.  172,  240. 

(205)  Niebuhr  (followed  by  Dr.  Arnold)  accepts  the  statement  of  Dio 
Cassius,  and  considers  these  atrocities  as  characteristic  of  a  republican  form 
of  government.  '  This  must  (he  says)  seem  incredible  to  persons  acquainted 
only  with  the  mild  and  amicable  footing  on  which  the  several  orders  stand 
under  a  monarchy.  But  in  republics,  even  down  to  our  own  days,  traces 
of  the  same  horrible  spirit  appear.  Through  its  influence,  not  fifty  years 
ago,  several  worthy  members  of  the  government  at  Friburg  were  punished 
as  traitors,  for  advising  that  the  rignts  which  had  been  wrested  n-om  the 
citizens  and  the  canton,  should  be  ^iven  back.  The  same  spirit  in  Schwytz 
has  rubbed  the  new  subjects  of  their  franchise,  and  in  the  North  American 
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The  events  of  the  next  following  years  consist  chiefly  of  mili- 
tary operation8(^°®)  against  the  Sabines,  iEquians,  and  Volscians, 
in  which  the  narratives  of  our  two  historians  substantially  agree, 
though  with  numerous  variations.  The  most  important  success 
is  the  capture  of  Antium,  twenty  years  after  the  supposed  ex- 
pedition of  Coriolanus  against  Rome.(^  The  acquisition  of 
this  town  and  the  consequent  confiscation  of  its  territory  places 
a  large  quantity  of  land  at  the  disposition  of  the  Roman  state  : 
the  patrician  party  are  willing  to  consent  to  the  division  of  this 
land  among  the  plebeians,  as  it  does  not  imply  their  ejection 
from  the  public  land  in  their  occupation ;  and  it  is  accordingly 
decided  to  send  a  colony  to  Antium.  Triumvirs,  for  the  assign- 
ment of  lands  and  the  receipt  of  names,  are  appointed  ;  but  the 


slave-states,  makes  it  a  crime  to  give  any  instruction  to  persons  of  colour. 
It  was  by  the  very  same  infernal  spirit  that  Sparta  was  led  to  her  tyrannical 
measures  against  her  helots  and  subjects,  and  Florence  to  those  which 
desolated  Pisa ;'  ib.  p.  299.  There  is  no  doubt  that  unjust  proscriptions 
of  classes,  and  also  acts  of  a  more  atrocious  character,  have  oeen  perpe- 
trated in  republican  states,  nor  was  this  heterogeneous  collection  of  examples 
necessary  to  prove  a  proposition  so  obviously  true.  But  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  measures  of  at  least  equal  injustice  and  cruelty  have  abounaed  in 
monarchical  states — ^both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  It  seems  superfluous  to  cite  examples  of  facts  which  the  memory 
of  every  student  of  history  must  suo^gest  in  plenty.  The  event  for  which 
this  doctrine  is  intended  to  account  has  only  a  faint  shadow  of  evidence  in 
its  support.  Mr.  Newman  rejects  the  statement  of  Dio,  and  considers  it 
a  vague  generalization  of  the  alleged  assassination  of  the  tribune  Genucius. 
Class.  Mus.  vol.  vi.  p.  212. 

(306)  Niebuhr  says :  *  I  shall  pass  over  the  main  part  of  the  occurrences 
related  of  these  campaigns ;  for  even  if  they  were  more  attractive,  who 
woi^d  give  room  to  stories  which  mav  very  probably  be  nothing  but  the 
idle  inventions  of  some  chronicler  P'  llist.  vol.  ii.  p.  2 15.  Lower  down  he 
remarks :  *  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  repeat  and  compare  the  contra- 
dictory narratives  of  these  wars,  smce  that  which  looks  the  most  probable 
may  perhaps  be  nothing  more  than  a  judicious  modification  of  the  others ;' 
ib.  p.  248.  Expressions  of  this  sort  are  to  be  noted  in  a  writer  who  has 
made  some  progress  with  a  period  for  which  he  has  *  undertaken  the  resto- 
ration of  a  genuine,  connected,  substantially  perfect  history.* 

(207)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  65—8 ;  Livy,  ii.  62 — 5.  The  prodijjv  of  the  dark 
thunderatorm,  followed  bv  a  clear  sky,  which  befel  the  consul  Valerius,  is 
similarly  described  by  Dfon.  Hal.  c.  55,  and  Livy,  c.  62.  Livy  conceives 
the  postponement  of  an  agrarian  law  still  to  continue :  Non  ultra  videbatur 
latura  plebes  dilationem  agrariro  lecis ;  ii.  63.  The  view  of  Dionjsius  is 
different :  he  says  that  an  a^rrarian  law  has  been  passed,  and  is  m  force, 
but  that  the  Senate  will  not  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  it  into 
effect.  The  second  book  of  Livy  ends  here  ;  the  6th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  68 
(out  of  71)  chapters  of  the  9th  book  of  Dionysius  coincide  with  it. 
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plebeians  were  unwilling  to  leave  their  country,  and  showed  no 
alacrity  to  go.  Dionysius  states  that  on  account  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  Romans  to  accept  the  offer,  the  Latins  and 
Hemicans,  Livy  that  the  Yolscians,  were  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  colony.  (^  This  narrative  explains  the  feelings  and  in- 
terests of  the  two  orders  with  respect  to  an  agrarian  law,  and 
shows  the  difference  between  the  division  of  newly  confiscated 
land,  and  the  resumption  of  land  wrongfully  occupied  by  patri- 
cians It  also  shows  that  each  agrarian  law  had  an  individual 
character ;  that  it  was  a  law  for  the  division  of  some  determinate 
tract  of  country ;  and  that  the  reasons  in  favour  of  one  law,  or 
the  objections  to  it,  might  be  of  quite  different  force  from  those 
applicable  to  another.  Some  of  the  expelled  Antiates  are  stated 
to  have  taken  refuge  with  the  iEquians ;  to  have  intrigued  with 
their  fellow-citizens  who  remained  in  the  country,  as  tenants  of 
the  Roman  colonists  ;C^)  and  to  have  shaken  both  their  allegiance 
and  that  of  the  colonists.  The  colony  in  consequence  revolted 
in  454  B.C. ;  but  was  reduced  by  the  consul  in  that  year.(^^^) 


(208)  Livy  Bays  that  a  great  straggle  between  the  agrarian  rarty  and 
the  patricians  was  impending,  when  the  consul  Fabius  suggested  an  expe- 
dient which  removed  the  difficulty.  '  T.  Quinctii  ductu  et  auspicio  agri 
capti  priore  anno  aliquantum  a  Yolscis  esse  ;  Antium,  propinquam,  oppor- 
tunam  et  maritimam  urbem.  coloniam  deduci  posse :  ita  9tne  querelis  pos' 
sessorum  plebem  in  aaros  ituram,  civitatem  in  coDcordi4  fore.  Hsc  sen- 
tentia  accepta  est  ;*  iii.  1.  According  to  Livy,  when  the  plebs  were  put  to 
the  test  by  the  offer,  they  declined  to  go,  they  only  wished  for  the  grievance  : 
Fecit  statim  (ut  fit)  fastidium  copia ;  adeoque  pauci  nomina  dedere,  ut  ad 
explendum  numerum  coloni  VoUci  adderentur ;  cetera  multitudo  poscere 
Homes  agrum  malle,  quam  alibi  accipere ;  ib.  The  statement  of  ToUcian 
colonists  being  added  is  strange :  tne  addition  of  Latins  and  Hemicans 
mentioned  by  Dionysius,  ix.  59,  is  much  more  intelligible.  The  explanation 
attempted  by  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  n.  559,  is  arbitrary.  The  names  of 
the  three  commissioners  are  similarly  stated  by  Dionysius  and  Livy.  The 
treaty  which  the  Eomans  are  stated  to  have  made  with  the  .^^uians  in 
the  year  in  which  the  colony  was  sent  to  Antium  (Dion.  Hal.  ix.  59)  is 
considered  by  Niebuhr  *  to  come  from  the  brain  of  an  annalist  of  the 
wretchedest  description  ;*  ib.  n.  661.  It  seems  nevertheless  to  rest  upon 
as  good  authority  as  any  other  fact  reported  to  us  at  this  period  of  E.oman 
history. 

(209)  'AvriarctfV  8<toi  /liv  flx^'*^  l^ivria  leal  tcktipovt  ifuivav  Iv  ry  yy,  rd  t 
dvofiipioBevra  <r0i(ri  rat  rd  iffrb  rwv  K\f}povx*av  dfopiaOivTa  KriiftaTa  yewp- 
yovvTtQ  IfTi  priralt  Ti<n  koI  rtTayfiivai^  fioipaiSt  as  Ik  rwv  KapviHv  ovroif 
iriXovv  ;  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  60. 

(210)  See  Livy,  iii.  4, 10,  22,  23;  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  60,  62,  x.  20-1.  In 
Dion.  Hal.  ix.  62,  for  ffrpand  irapd  rov  O0o\ov9Kutv  ri  kui  AUavuv  lOvovc,  the 
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§  35  Some  of  the  statements  relative  to  this  period  may 
bear  internal  marks  of  fiction,  such  as  minute  or  excessive 
accounts  of  numbers  :(^^^)  but  before  we  can  hold  that  de- 
scriptions of  successes  of  the  Boman  arms  in  particular  years  are 
fabulous,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  the  general  course  of  the 
narrative  is  better  attested,  and  that  the  grounds  for  a  com- 
parative judgment  are  more  solid,   than   we  are  entitled  to 


sense  seems  to  require  irapd  r&v  OhoKovaKtav  'Everpai/wv  IBvovQ.  See  Livy, 
iii.  4,  itaque  ^qui  ab  Ecetranis  YolsciB  prsesidium  petiere.  livY,  i.  22, 
speaks  of  an  alarm  of  the  defection  of  the  colony,  and  of  Fabius  defeating 
the  Yolscians  near  Antium.  In  c.  13  he  adds :  '  Eodem  anno  descisse 
Antiates  apud  plerosque  auctores  invenio.  L.  Coruelium  consnlem  id  bellum 
gessisse,  oppidumque  cepisse,  certum  affirmare,  quia  nulla  apud  yetustiores 
scriptores  ejus  rei  mentio  est,  non  ausim.'  Dionysius  states  distinctly  that 
Antium  revolted,  and  that  it  was  retaken  by  Cornelius ;  he  specifies  the 
measures  of  Cornelius  upon  the  recovery  of  the  city,  and  particularly  men- 
tions the  flogging  and  aecapitation  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  old 
Antiate  citizens.  By  the  *  vetustiores  scriptores,*  Livy  doubtless  means 
Fabius  Fictor,  Cincius,  &c.  It  is  to  the  year  459  B.C.  (295  u.c.)  that 
Niebuhr  refers  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Kome  by  Coriolanus ;  See  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  99,  242,  244,  256.  Independently  of  the  general  objection  to 
arbitrary  transpositions  of  this  kina  (which  in  itself  is  conclusive),  it  may 
be  remarked  that  a  more  unhappy  selection  could  not  be  made ;  for  the 
account  of  the  successful  campaign  of  Coriolanus,  his  siege  of  Eome,  the 
despondency  of  the  Eomans,  and  the  humiliating  supplication  of  the 
matrons,  supposes  the  Volscian  power  to  be  at  its  culmmating  point,  and 
the  Eoman  power  to  be  at  its  lowest  depression.  Whereas  Antium  is  stated 
to  have  surrendered  to  the  consul  Qumtius  in  468  B.C.,  after  a  few  days' 
siege ;  to  have  become  a  Roman  colony  in  the  following  year ;  to  have 
subsequently  revolted,  and  to  have  been  definitively  reduced,  and  the  heads 
of  the  insurrection  punished  in  459  B.C. 

(211)  After  describing  the  operations  against  the  ^qui  in  464  b.c, 
Livy  adds :  '  Difficile  ad  fidem  est  in  tarn  antiquA  re,  quot  pu^averint 
ceciderintve,  exacto  affirmare  numero  :  audet  tamen  Antias  Yalenus  conci- 
pere  summas.    Eomanos  cecidisse  in  Hernico  agro  quinque  millia  ae  tre- 
centos ;  ex  prisdatoribus  ^quorum,  qui  populabundi  in  finibus  Romanis 
vagabantur,  ab  A.  Fostumio  consule  duo  millia  et  quadringentos  csbsos  : 
ceteram  multitudinem,   preedam   agentem,  quae   incident  in  Quinctium, 
nequaquam  pari  defunctam  esse  caede.    Interfecta  inde  quatuor  millia,  et 
exsequendo  suhtiliter  numerum,  ducentos,  ait,  et  triginta ;    iii.  5.     If  these 
numoers  had  been  noted  in  any  contemporary  record,  the  antiquity  of  the 
event  would  not  have  rendered  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth.    Livy 
evidently  considered  these  precise  details  to  have  been  invented  by  Valerius. 
Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  n.  570,  speaks  of  the  *  lies  of  Valerius  Antias.*     See  also 
Livy*s  account  of  a  victory  over  the  Volscians,  two  years  later :  *  Ibi  Vol- 
scum  nomen  prope  deletum  est ;  tredecim  millia  quadringentos  septuaginta 
cecidisse  in  acie  ac  fug&,  miUe  ducentos  quinquaginta  vivos  captos,  signa 
viginti  septem  militaria  relata  in  quibusdam  annalibus  invenio ;  ubi,  etH 
ac^ectum  aliquid  numero  sit,  magna  certe  csedes  fuit ;'  iii.  8.    Nevertheless, 
seven  years  afterwards,  we  have  *  bellum  ingens  a  Volscis  et  iBquis;' 
c.  22. 
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assume. (^^^)  Before  we  can  assent  to  the  proposition  that  fact  A 
is  improbable  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  fact  B,  we  must  be 
certified  that  fact  B  is  established  by  more  credible  evidence. 
Unless  we  have  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  one  fact  is 
better  attested  than  the  other,  we  might  by  parity  of  reasoning 
reject  fact  B,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  fact  A. 

(313)  Thus  Niebnhr  considers  it  as  certain  that  in  463  B.C.  the  ^qui 
made  an  incursion  into  the  Roman  territory  and  carried  off  much  plunder ; 
but  he  rejects  as  a  fiction  of  national  vanity  the  statement  that  Q.  Fabius 
intercepted  them  on  their  return,  and  recovered  the  booty.     *  There  were 
persons  (he  says)  among  the  later  annalists,  whose  childish  vanity  was  so 
much  hurt  by  the  story  of  any  misfortune  befalling  Rome,  even  in  remote 
antiquity,  that,  if  it  was  impossihle  to  suppress  it,  they  did  not  scrufjle  to 
invent  some  occurrence  to  follow  it,  by  which  the  enemy  was  to  be  stripped 
of  his  whole  advantage,  and  to  suffer  ample  retaliation.     These  falsehoods, 
being  related  in  the  same  tone  with  the  parts  that  rested  on  tradition,  im- 
posed on  the  writers  who  drew  up  a  complete  classical  history  of  Rome. 
This  was  owing  to  their  want  of  laith  in  tne  merits  of  the  simple  old  chro- 
nicles, and  in  the  existence  of  any  genuine  tradition.   Among  the  numerous 
examples  of  these  delusive  phantoms,  which  vanish  the  moment  one  is  pre- 
pared for  them,  is  the  story  that  Q.  Fabius  overtook  the  plunderers,  defeated 
them  so  completely  that  very  few  fugitives  escaped,  and  retook  all  the  booty 
they  had  carried  off;*  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  249.    The  advantage  obtained  by 
Q.  Fabius  over  the  ^quian  plunderers  is  related  in  Livy,  iii.  3 ;  Dion. 
Hal.  ix.  61.     The  account  of  tne  latter  is  as  detailed  as  if  it  had  been  ab- 
stracted from  the  consul's  official  despatch  to  the  Senate,  and  it  contains 
nothing  improbable.    Niebuhr's  comment   assumes  the  existence  of  '  a 
genuine  tradition,*  and  *  simple  old  chronicles.'  (in  which  the  true  version 
of  the  facts  was,  it  appears,  preserved,)  and  of  '  later  annalist^,'  who  cor- 
rupted this  pure  account  by  the  addition  of  unauthenticated  materials.     It 
further  assumes  that  the  inaccurate  narrative  thus  drawn  up  by  the  '  later 
annalists  '  imposed  on  Dionysius  and  Livy.    This  series  of  hypotheses  may 
be  correct,  but  we  have  no  means  of  verifying  it :  what  were  the  *  simple 
old  chronicles  '  to  which  the  *  later  annalists  '  had  access,  and  what  wm 
*  the  genuine  tradition  '  which  they  corrupted  by  their  unauthorized  addi- 
tions, is  not  explained.    Again,  both  historians  state  distinctly  that  in  462 
B.C.  the  consul  Lucretius  had  a  triumph,  and  his  colleague  Veturius  an 
ovation  ;  Livy,  iii.  8 ;  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  71.     They  explain  in  detail  the  suc- 
cesses of  each,  and  affirm  that  the  city  had  recovered  its  energy  after  the 
plague ;  Livy,  ib.;  Dion.  Hal.  c.  69.    Niebuhr,  however,  referring  to  the 
passage  of  Cicero  in  which  he  speaks  of '  falsi  triumphi,'  decides  that  these 
triumphs  were  not  derived  from  contemporaneous  triumphal  fasti,  and 
that  they  are  a  forgery,  agreeable  to  *  the  vanity  of  the  silly  annalists,*  and 
therefore  adopted  l)y  them.     He  considers  it  an  *  absolute  impossibility,* 
that  the  triumphs  could  have  followed  so   close  upon  the  pestilence ;  ib. 
p.  253.     But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  pestilence  in  463  and  the  tri- 
umphs in  462  B.C.  are  wholly  inconsistent  witli  each  other  (a  point  which 
our  information  does  not  enable  us  to  determine),  it  does  not  follow  ne- 
cessarily that  the  triumphs  are  fictitious.     It  ia  equally  conceivable  that 
the  pestilence  may  be  fictitious,  or  may  be  exaggerated,  or  may  have  been 
assigned  to  a  wrong  year.    These  suppositions  are  indeed  mere  guesses, 
and  do  not  admit  of  proof;  but  they  are  as  legitimate  as  Niebuhr's  suppo- 
sition. 
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The  narratives  of  events  for  the  successive  years  at  this 
period  have  however  a  general  air  of  internal  probability 
and  coherence ;  and  want  nothing  but  external  attestation 
to  render  them  worthy  of  belief.  Such  inconsistencies  as 
occur  generally  arise  upon  the  comparison  of  different  years 
with  one  another.  Many  of  the  notices  are  of  a  character  which 
seems  to  betoken  contemporary  registration  :  such,  for  example, 
as  the  account  of  the  consecration  of  the  temple  of  Dius  Fidius 
on  the  nones  of  June,  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  by  the  consul  Sp. 
Postumius,  in  the  year  466  RC.(^^*)  The  minute  description  of 
the  plague  in  463  RC.  (33  years  before  the  plague  of  Thucy- 
dides),  of  the  persons  in  high  stations  who  died  of  it,  and  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  city  was  exposed  from  the  Yolscian  and 
^quian  forces  during  the  weakness  caused  by  the  pestilence,  is 
likewise  recommended  by  its  natural  appearance,  and  by  its 
mention  of  minute  circumstances,  which  none  but  a  con- 
temporary annalist  was  likely  to  record.  (^^*)  The  same  remark 
applies  likewise  to  the  accounts  of  prodigies  at  this  period  :  thus 
Livy  states  that,  in  464  B.C.,  lights  were  seen  in  the  sky,  and 
other  alarming  appearances ;  for  which  a  vacation  of  three  days, 
and  prayers  in  the  temples,  were  decreed  :(^^^)  and  again,  we  are 
informed  that  in  461  6.C.  unusual  brightness  was  seen  in  the 
heaven,  there  was  an  earthquake,  a  heifer  spoke,  and  another 
extraordinary  prodigy  occurred,  which  is  thus  described.     There 

(213)  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  60.  Dionysius  refers  the  erection  of  the  temple 
to  Tarquinius  Superbas,  but  other  accounts  triice  it  to  Tatius ;  see  Prop. 
▼.  9,  74 ;  and  TertuUian  ad  Nat.  ii.  9 ;  also  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  576 ;  and 
Merkel  ad  Ov.  Fast.  p.  cxxzvi.  Livy  does  not  mention  the  consecration 
of  this  temple. 

{214)  See  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  67-8.  The  account  of  Livy,  iii.  ^7,  is  less 
detailed ;  he  describes  the  enemy  as  not  advancing  to  the  walls.  Compare 
the  account  of  the  plasrue,  in  Dionysius,  ix.  42,  which  he  describes  as  stop- 
ping the  progress  of  Volero's  rogation.  With  respect  to  the  former  plague 
jSTiebuhr  remarks :  '  When  Dionysius  paints  the  misery  it  brought  with  it, 
he  is  evidently  borrowing  from  Thucydides,  or  indulgmg  in  rhetorical  in- 
vention ;'  vol.  ii.  p.  273.  He  assumes  however,  that  it  was  the  subject  of 
contemporaneous  registration,  for  he  says :  *  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
its  ravages  were  confined  within  the  horizon  which  at  that  time  bounded 
the  view  of  the  Roman  annalists  :  they  undoubtedly  spread  over  the  whole 
peninsula,  and  produced  or  promoted  many  changes  ;'  ib.  p.  274.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, vol.  i.  p.  224-6,  likewise  treats  these  Koman  pestilences  as  historical. 

(315)  Livy,  iii.  6. 

VOL.  IL  M 
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was  a  shower  of  flesh,  and  while  the  pieces  of  flesh  were  in  the 
air,  many  were  caught  by  flocks  of  birds ;  those  that  reached  the 
ground  lay  for  several  days  without  undergoing  putrefaction.  A 
search  was  made  in  the  Sibylline  books  for  warnings  applicable 
to  the  dangers  indicated  by  these  omens :  and  the  decemvirs 
reported  that  a  battle  with  foreigners  in  the  city  was  im- 
pending,(^^*)  but  that  it  would  be  preceded  by  civil  conflicts  :  they 
were  therefore  admonished  to  compose  all  internal  dissensions, 
and  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  goda  Livy  adds  that 
the  tribunes  complained  that  this  announcement  had  been  made 
by  the  patrician  curators  of  the  sacred  books  in  order  to  hinder 
the  passage  of  the  Terentillian  law,  which  had  been  already  pro- 
posed.C^7)     In  a  later  year,  458  RC,  there  is  a  notice  of  wolves 


(216)  This  alludes  to  tfa»  seizure  of  the  Capitol  by  Herdonius  in  460 
B.C.  See  Dion.  Hal.  x.  9,  where  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  is  pointed 
out. 

(217)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  2,  3  ;  Livy,  iii.  10 ;  Tal.  Max.  i.  6,  5  ;  Pliny,  N.  H. 
ii.  57.  All  these  writers  agree  in  the  account  of  the  shower  of  flesh. 
Dionysius  and  Livy  concur  as  to  the  warning  to  abstain  from  sedition. 
The  speaking  of  oxen  is  a  common  Eoman  prodigy,  and  is  often  mentioned ; 
see  Steger,  die  Prodigien  (Brunswick,  1800),  p.  121;  Euperti  ad  Liv.  i.  31. 
It  was  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that  a  practice  had  been  established 
for  the  Senate  to  hold  its  sitting  in  the  open  air,  whenever  this  prodigy  was 
officially  reported :  *  Est  frequens  in  prodigiis  priscorum,  bovem  locutum  ; 
quo  nuntiato,  senatum  sub  dio  haberi  solitum ;'  Plin.  N.  H.  viii.  70.  No 
other  example  of  a  shower  of  flesh  occurs  among  the  Eoman  prodigies ; 
showers  of  blood  and  of  milk  are  mentioned;  Steger,  ib.  p.  100-2:  also 
of  wool,  bricks,  and  iron;  Plin.  ii.  67:  showers  of  nsh,  com,  and  honey 
occur  in  later  times ;  Steger,  ib.  p.  98,  99,  103.  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the 
shower  of  flesh  was  a  natural  phenomenon,  which  really  happened.  *  If 
no  such  appearance  had  ever  occurred  again  (he  remarks),  would  this 
warrant  us  in  denying  the  truth  of  a  statement  attested  by  contemporary 
authority  P'  ib.  p.  277.  We  have  no  proof  that  this  statement  is  attested 
by  contemporary  authority ;  the  utmost  is  a  probable  supposition.  The 
notice  from  the  commentaries  of  the  Quinqueviri  for  the  year  298  u.c. 
(r=:456  B.C.),  cited  in  Censorinus,  c.  17,  does  not,  as  Niebuhr  thinks  (ib.  p. 
277),  imply  contemporary  registration.  Even,  however,  if  the  shower  of 
flesh  had  been  recorded  at  the  time  when  it  was  supposed  to  hare  occurred, 
its  reality  would  not  stand  on  a  firmer  ground  than  the  other  marvellous 
showers  mentioned  above.  Niebuhr  supposes  a  causal  connexion  between 
the  pestilences,  volcanic  convulsions,  and  aurora  borealis  of  this  period 
(ib.  p.  276-6),  a  supposition  which  seems  to  me  fanciful.  Concerning  the 
aurora  borealis,  see  Steger^  ib.  p.  27.  The  bloody  rain,  which  frequently 
occurs  as  a  prodigy  in  Livy  ana  the  Eoman  writers,  and  is  also  mentioned 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod  (Iliad,  xvi.  469 ;  Scut.  Here.  384),  receives  much 
light  from  the  following  passage  in  Admiral  Smyth's  recently  published 
work  on  the  Mediterranean  (London,  1864,  1  vol.  8vo):  '  In  my  account  of 
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having  been  seen  in  tbe  Capitol,  and  put  to  flight  by  dogs  :  and 
of  the  Capitol  having  been  purified  on  acoount  of  this  pro- 
digy.(^^®)  Such  notices  could  not  have  been  derived  from  oral 
tradition  ;  and  they  have  a  hieratic  character,  such  as  we  may 
suppose  to  have  belonged  to  the  early  pontifical  annals  or  to  the 
registers  of  the  priesta     But  as  the  practice  of  fabricating  annals 


Sicily  and  its  Islands  (p.  6),  I  mentioned  that  on  the  1 4th  of  March,  1814,  on 
a  warm  hazy  day,  thermometer  63^°,  and  barometer  29*43  inches,  it  rained 
in  large  muddy  drops,  which  deposited  a  ver^r  minute  sand,  of  a  yellow- 
red  colour.  Since  tnis  record  was  published,  similar  dust-rain,  blood-rain, 
or  scirocco-dtist  has  attracted  philosophical  inquiry ;  and  the  crowning  of 
the  beautiful  theory  of  atmospheric  circulation  only  awaits  the  obtaining 
and  examination  of  additional  samples.  By  the  zealous  exertions  of  Prof. 
Ehrenberg,  the  revealment  of  a  truly  wondrous  and  invisible  working  and 
vitality  in  myriads  of  infusoria  pervading  the  atmosphere,  has  followed  the 
microscopic  scrutiny  of  this  dust.  Among  the  organisms,  the  Professor 
has  recognised  polygastrica,  phytolltharia,  and  many  varieties  of  siliceous- 
shelled  infusoria,  which  minimum  types  of  life  constitute  perhaps  so  large 
a  proportion  as  one-fifth  of  the  whole  quantity  examined.  What  cyclical 
relation  these  creatures  have  in  regard  to  different  atmospheric  strata,  still 
remains  for  continued  inquiry ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that  they  float  in  the 
air  together  with  masses  of  fixed  terrestrial  matter,  as  flint-earths,  chalk, 
and  ferruginous  oxides.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  Mediterranean 
dust,  and  that  of  the  Atlantic,  possess  a  striking  similarity  of  organic  com- 
position ;'  p.  293. 

(218)  Lupos  yisos  in  Capitolio  f^mnt  a  oanibus  fugatos ;  ob  id  prodigium 
lustratum  Capitolium  esse ;  Livy,  iii.  29.  Other  instances  of  this  prodigy 
are  recorded  m  later  years  :  thus,  in  196  B.C.  it  is  mentioned  that  a  wolf 
entered  the  city  by  the  Esquiline  gate,  passed  through  the  forum,  and 
escaped  almost  unhurt  by  tue  Capene  gate ;  Liyy,  xxxiii.  26 :  and  in  177 
B.C.  a  wolf  entered  the  city  during  the  day  by  the  Colline  gate,  and  escaped 
by  the  Esouiline  ^ate ;  ib.  xli.  9.  Similar  prodigies  are  noted  at  Capua, 
2(>7  B.C.,  (id.  xxyii.  37);  and  at  Formias,  197  B.C.,  (ib.  xxxii.  29).  Julius 
Obsequens  mentions  wolves  having  been  seen  during  the  day  in  the  Esqui- 
liae,  and  on  the  Quirinal  in  16&  B.C.,  c.  72  (11),  a  wolf  entering  tiie  city  in 
104  B.C.,  c.  103  (42);  a  wolf  which  had  entered  the  city  being  killed  m  a 
private  house,  in  96  b.o.,  c.  109  (48);  wolves  entering  the  city  in  93  B.C., 
c.  112  (51);  wolves  seen  in  the  city,  64  B.C.,  o.  1^  (62).  Orosius,  iv.  2, 
states  that  in  277  B.C.  three  wolves  entered  the  city  at  night,  brought  with 
them  a  half-eaten  corpse,  and  left  it  manuled  in  the  forum.  It  was  a  bad 
omen  when  wolves  tore  up  the  landmarks  of  the  colony  of  C.  Gracchus  at 
Carthage;  Appian,  B.  C.  1.  24;  Plut,  C.  Gracch.  11.  Wolves  in  the  city 
are  mentioned  as  prodigies  by  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  20,  xl.  17,  xli.  14,  xliii.  2, 
liii.  33.  In  liv.  19,  it  is  stated  that  a  wolf  came  through  the  Via  Sacra 
into  the  forum,  and  killed  some  men.  In  1.  10,  it  is  said  that  a  wolf  which 
entered  the  temple  of  Fortune  was  caught  and  killed.  In  xlvii,  1,  xlviii.  6, 
wolves  in  the  camp  are  mentioned.  All  these  occurrences  were  between 
56  and  16  B.C.  Other  illustrations  of  the  ominous  appearance  of  wolves 
are  given  in  Steger,  Prodigien,  p,  151. 

M  2 
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for  early  periods  was  followed  in  later  times,  and  as  there  is 
nothing  in  these  occurrences  which  a  skilfcd  restorer  might  not 
have  produced,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  sure  judgment 
on  their  authenticity.(*^^ 


(219)  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 


J 
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Part  III. — from  the  terentillian  rogation  to  the  over- 
throw OF  the  decemviral  government. 

(462—449  B.C.) 

§  36    It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  constitutional  history  of 
Borne,  as  it  is  related  to  us,  that  after  an  agitation  of  some  years 
for  one  demand  of  the  popular  party,  another  demand  succeeds, 
without  any  apparent  redress  of  the  former  grievance,  or  any 
distinct  explanation  of  the  reason  why  one  claim  is  abandoned, 
and  another  takes  its  placa    The  first  grievance  of  the  plebeians 
is  the  Law  of  Debt,  which  produces  the  first  secession :  but  Livy 
and  Cicero  both  describe  this  movement  as  leading  only  to  the 
establishment  of  the  tribunate,  and  not  to  a  remission  of  debts, 
or  to  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  insdvency.    Yet  from  this  time 
the  complaints  about  the  law  of  debt  cease,  and  the  agrarian 
movement  takes  its  place.     Both  historians  represent  the  patri- 
cians as  making  a  successful  stand  against  a  division  of  public 
land  among  the  plebeians,  until  the  sending  of  a  colony  to 
Antium  in  467  B.a :  nevertheless,  from  this  year  the  agrarian 
question  falls  into  the  background,  and  another  subject  steps 
into  the  most  prominent  placa      livy  and  Dionysius  indeed 
differ  as  to  the  course  of  the  agrarian  agitation ;  for  whereas  the 
former  conceives  the  tribunes  as  proposing:  a  series  of  laws, 
1.  of  wMch  ^  .^mrrJLIj  L   p.«oi^  .h^ 
latter  states  that  the  Senate  in  the  year  of  Cassius  passed  a 
general   measure  for    the   division   of    the  public  lands,  but 
that  the  successive  consuls  never  would  carry  it  into  effect ;  that  a 
solemn  compact  made  between  the  Senate  and  the  plebs  was 
broken ;  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  tribunes  were  directed  ex- 
clusively towards  procuring  the  execution  of  the  unexecuted 
decree.     In  the  practical  result  however,  that  the  division  of  the 
public  lands  was  averted  by  the  patricians,  they  concur. 

The  question  which  now  supersedes  the  agrarian  movement 
in  importance,  is  the  proposal  for  a  code  of  written  laws,  made 
by  the  tribune  Terentillus,     The  account  which  Dionysius  gives 
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is,  that  under  the  kings  there  were  no  written  laws,  and  that 
their  jurisdiction  was  arbitrary  ;  that  this  system  had  been  con- 
tinued under  the  Republic,  with  a  mere  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction 
to  aristocratic  magistrates ;  and  that  a  few  regulations,  having 
the  force  of  law,  were  alone  preserved  in  sacred  books,  accessible 
to  none  but  patricians.  A  proposal  to  meet  this  evil,  and  to 
introduce  a  written  enactment  of  equal  rights  to  all  the  citizens, 
was  made  by  C.  Terentillus,  and  reduced  into  a  more  precise  form 
by  A.  Virginins  in  the  following  year.  The  proposition  of  Vir- 
ginius  was,  that  ten  men,  of  advanced  age,  distinguished  by  their 
wisdom  and  good  character,  should  be  elected  by  the  people  in 
a  legal  assembly  :  that  these  persons  should  collect  and  put  in 
writing  the  laws  on  all  subjects  affecting  the  public  and 
private  rights  of  the  citizens ;  and  that  this  written  statute 
should  be  preserved  in  the  forum,  as  a  standard  both  for  magis- 
trates and  private  persona  The  tribunes  announced  their 
intention  of  putting  this  measure  to  the  vote  in  comitia  tri- 
buta.(^)  Livy  places  the  subject  in  a  di£ferent  light :  he  describes 
the  law  proposed  by  Terentillus  as  having  no  reference  to  the 
want  of  written  laws,  or  to  the  inequality  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizens,  but  as  aimed  exclusively  at  the  excessive  powers  of  the 
consuls,  and  as  intended  to  limit  their  discretionary  authority. 
According  to  his  statement,  the  proposition  is  that  five  com- 
missioners be  appointed  to  prepare  a  law  for  defining  the  powers 
of  the  consuls.  (^ 

§  37  This  rogation  (whatever  was  its  precise  nature)  was 
met  with  strenuous  opposition  by  the  patricians,  and  violent 
commotions  took  place,  in  which  Kaeso  Quinctius,  the  son  of 
L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  distinguished  himself  by  his  impe- 
tuosity. The  tribunes  decide  to  impeach  him,  but  the  people, 
moved  by  his  father^s  arguments  and  entreaties,  are  about  to 

(i)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  1-3.  Dionysius  calls  the  tribune  Caius  Terentius  ; 
livy  calls  him  C.  TerentiUas  Arsa:  but  his  MSS.  yary  between  Terentius, 
Terentillus,  and  Terentillius,  or  Terentilius,  iii.  9.  See  N iebuhr,  vol.  ii.n.  634. 

(2)  iii.  9-10.  The  words  attributed  to  him  are :  *  Qu»  ne  «t«rna  illis 
licentia  sit,  Wem  se  promulgaturum,  ut  quinque  viri  creentur  legibus  de 
imperio  consiuari  scribendis.*  Legibus  here  does  not  mean  'laws,'  but 
'  conditions,'  'restrictive  regulations.' 
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vote  his  acquittal,  when  M.  Volscius  FictorO  charges  him 
from  his  personal  knowledge,  with  a  brutal  homicide  and  out- 
rage, committed  two  years  before,  at  the  time  of  the  plague, 
upon  his  own  brother.  The  trial  of  Eaeso  for  this  new  charge  is 
postponed,  and  he  is  admitted  to  bail  ;(^)  but  before  the  day  of 
trial,  he  goes  into  exile :  the  money  is  exacted  from  his  ten 
sureties  by  the  tribunes,  but  is  replaced  by  his  father,  who  is 
thus  reduced  to  live  in  penury  in  a  small  cabin  beyond  the 
Tiber.  (^)  These  circumstances  are  clearly  narrated  by  both  his- 
toriana  They  agree  in  considering  Volscius  as  a  false  witness ; 
though  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  tliis  view  with  their  account  of 
the  conduct  of  E.  Quinctius  when  the  accusation  is  made. 
Dionysius  states  distinctly  that  the  testimony  of  Volscius  was 
false ;  that  the  charge  was  fabricated  by  the  tribunes,  and  that 
EsBSO,  as  became  afterwards  manifest,  was  the  victim  of  a  mali- 
cious conspiracy.  (^  He  does  not  indeed  mention  how  or  when 
this  discovery  was  made ;  nor  does  he  revert  to  the  subject ; 
but  we  obtain  from  Livy  an  account  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  he  probably  alludea  Two  years  after  the  exile  of  Ksaso, 
the  quaestors  Cornelius  and  Servilius  gave  notice  of  trial  to 
Volscius,  on  the  ground  that  he  testified  falsely  against  Eaeso  : 
they  undertook  to  prove  that  the  brother  of  Volscius,  whom  he 
alleged  to  have  been  killed  by  Eaeso  in  the  open  street,  had  died 
of  the  plague,  and  had  never  risen  from  his  bed ;  they  likewise 
o£fered  to  establish  an  alibi  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses  who 
had  been  with  Eaeso  in  the  field  with  the  army  at  the  time  when 
the  supposed  offence  was  committed.  Volscius  did  not  venture 
to  meet  the  charge  :  but  the  tribunes  were  able  to  postpone  the 


(3)  Dionysius  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  trihnnes  of  the  year ;  Livy* 
that  he  had  been  a  tribune  some  yean  before. 

(4)  According  to  Livy,  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  person 
accused  of  a  public  crime  was  admitted  to  bail :  hie  primus  vades  pub^ 
licoB  dedit,  ii.  13. 

(5)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  4-8:  Livy,  iii.  ll-U.  The  latter  states  that  the 
money  was  exacted  with  severity  from  the  father  by  the  tribunes  :  pecunia 
a  patre  exacta  crudeliter,  iii.  13.  Dionysius  says  that  it  was  paia  volun- 
tarily to  the  sureties. 

(6)  JLcutTtav  fiky  ovv  roiavry  rcpiiretrwv  liri/SjwXy,  KaravKtvatrafiiviav  uirayTa 
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trial  till  the  following  year,  when  the  notice  was  renewed  by  the 
quaestors,  and  the  trial  was  finally  brought  on  by  the  dictator, 
L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  the  father  of  Kseso,  when  Volscius 
was  condemned,  and  went  into  exile  at  Lanuvium ;  but  this  pro- 
ceeding could  only  purge  the  memory  of  Kasso,  and  could  not 
restore  him  to  his  country,  as  he  had  already  died  in  exile.(^ 
From  this  account  it  follows  that  Livy  means  to  represent  Vol- 
scius as  having  given  wilfully  false  testimony  against  Kaeso,  and 
as  having  been  justly  condemned  :  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
understand  why,  if  Ksbso  had  been  absent  from  Rome  with  the 
army  at  the  time  when  the  homicide  was  alleged  to  have  been 
committed,  and  if  the  murdered  man  had  died  a  natural  death, 
he  should  not  have  met  his  accuser,  and  have  made  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  defence  which  rested  on  such  patent  facts,  instead  of 
shrinking  from  a  trial,  and  going,  before  the  day  appointed  for 
it,  into  exile.  A  similar  view  as  to  the  innocence  of  Quinctius  is 
also  contained  in  the  speech  Pro  Domo  (which,  if  it  be  not  the 
genuine  work  of  Cicero,  is  earlier  than  Quintilian).  He  is  there 
stated  not  only  to  have  been  unjustly  condemned,  but  to  have 
been  afterwards  recalled  from  banishment  by  the  people.  (®) 

The  improbabilities  of  the  preceding  account  seem  so  great 
to  Hooke,  that  he  supposes  Eseso  to  have  been  guilty  not  only 
of  the  misdemeanors  with  which  the  tribunes  charged  him,  but 

T&v  Srifiapx^'f^i  1^^^  OvoXovffKlov  ^ivSij  fiapi^priffavTOQf  utg  lyeviTO  ffnivipbv  ttitv 
X9^v<fit  ^cvywv  tli  Tvpptiviav  ^x'^^i  ^i^n.  Hal.  z.  8.  In  a  subsequent 
speech,  Appius  blames  the  senate  for  having  allowed  K.  Quinctius  to  be 
condemned  upon  false  charges:  Sre  JLoivtiov  Kai<Tutva  rif  iraptXOovri  Iviavrf 
Kpivtiv  iv  alriaiQ  yl/evSktriv  lidcraTt,  C.  13. 

(7)  Livy,iii.  13, 24, 26, 29.  The  notice  of  Ks&so's  death  is  given  obliquely 
in  the  following  sentence :  '  Is  [T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  one  of  the  quss- 
tors]  quoniam  neque  Quinctiss  familisB  Kseso,  neque  reipublicie  maximua 
juvenum  restitui  posset,  falsum  testem,  qui  dicendce  caussa  innoxio  poies- 
tatem  ademUset Aw^io  ac  pio  hello  persequebatur.'  c.  25.  From  this  passage 
it  appears  that  Lirjr  considers  Kseso  to  be  already  dead,  and  Volscius  to 
h:ive  Decn  a  false  witness.  In  what  manner  Volscius  deprived  Kseso  of 
the  power  of  making  his  defence,  does  not  appear. 

(8)  At  vero,  ut  annales  populi  Somani  et  monomenta  vetustatiB 
loquuntur,  Cseso  ille  Quintius,  et  M.  Furius  Camillus,  et  M.  Serviliua 
Ahala,  cum  essent  optime  de  republica  meriti,  tamen  populi  incitati  vim 
iracundiamque  subierunt ;  damnatique  comitiis  centuriatis  cum  in  exilium 
profugissent,  rur8n«i  ab  eodem  populo  placato  sunt  in  suam  pristinam  digni- 
tatem restituti.     Cic.  pro  Domo,  c.  32.    Dionysius  represents  the  trials  of 
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also  of  the  murder  of  which  he  was  accused  by  Yolsdus ;  and  he 
conjectures  that  Volscius  did  not  obtain  the  surname  of  Ficfcor 
from  his  having  given  false  evidence,  but  that  false  evidence  was 
in  after  times  imputed  to  him  by  the  historians,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  his  name,  which  meant  nothing  worse  than  tlie  potter,(^ 
A  similar  view  of  this  narrative  is  taken  by  Niebuhr  ;(}^  who 
has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Amold.(*')  If  Hooke's  supposition 
respecting  the  cognomen  Fictor  is  adopted,  we  must  assume  that 
the  story  of  the  false  evidence  of  Volscius  is  a  legend  growing 
out  of  a  name,  similar  to  the  legends  of  the  birth  of  Servius  from 
a  female  slave,  of  Mucius  Scsevola  burning  his  right  hand,  of 
Valerius  Corvus  and  the  raven  settling  on  his  helmet,  of  Aheno- 
barbus  and  his  beard  changing  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  believe  the  account  of  the  trials  of  Kaeso  Quinctius  and  Vol- 
scius to  be  historical,  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that  the  evi- 
dence of  Volscius  was  true — ^we  must  either  take  the  statements 
of  our  historians,  as  we  receive  them  ;  or  admit  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  events  is  too  obscure  and  imperfect  to  justify  us  in 
forming  any  confident  opinion  on  the  subject  Still  less  can  we 
adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr  that  Eseso  was  a  party  to  the 
subsequent  enterprise  of  Herdonius,  and  that  his  death,  men- 
tioned by  Livy,  had  in  fact  taken  place  at  the  assault  of  the 
Capitol,  when  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  countrymen.(^^     The 

patricians  at  this  period,  beginning  with  Coriolanns,  to  take  place  in 
eomitia  tributa.  This  is  another  example  to  show  how  indistinct  the 
ideas  of  the  writers  in  the  literary  age  were  respecting  the  different 
assemblies  in  the  early  period  of  the  republic. 

(o)  Note  to  b.  ii.  c.  23.  Compare  Figulus,  a  family  cognomen  of  the 
Marian  gens,  and  Pictor  of  the  Fabian  gens.  Motor  occurs  in  the  general 
sense  of  a  statuary. 

(lo)  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  296,  299 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  182-4.  In  the  latter 
passage  he  says :  *  ITiis  surname,  Fictor,  probably  from  Jingere,  is  one  of 
the  examples  in  which  either  the  name  arose  from  the  story  or  the  story 
from  the  name;  so  that  the  statement  *the  plebeian  M.  Volscius  Fictor 
was  condemned,  gave  rise  to  the  story  that  he  had  given  false  evidence.' 
This  explanation  assumes  that  Volscius  was  really  condemned  for  some 
offence ;  and  differs  from  Hooke's,  which  supposes  that  the  story  had  its 
origin  in  the  name. 

(ii)  Vol.  i.  p.  231-9. 

(12)  'It  can  scarcely  he  doubted  that  Kaeso  was  present,  and  that  he 
perifihed  in  this  enterprise.*  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  296.  *It  seems  certain  that 
there  was  evidence  ofa  conspiracy  in  which  Kajso  Quinctius  was  an  accom- 
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silence  of  our  historians  is  conclusive  against  the  possibility  of 
such  a  report  having  been  known  to  them  :  if  Kseso  bad  acted 
the  part  of  Coriolanus  on  this  occasion,  and  had  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  band  of  slaves  and  outcasts  who  are  stated  to 
have  seized  the  Capitol,  he  would  have  been  the  most  important 
and  remarkable  man  amongst  them ;  his  courage,  station,  and 
treason  to  his  country,  would  have  attracted  attention,  and  his 
death  would  have  been  infallibly  recorded,  as  the  most  remark- 
able incident  in  the  entire  transaction. (^^) 

plice,  and  that  a  promise  had  been  given  to  Appins  Herdonins  to  make 
nim  king  of  Borne  if  the  undertaking  should  succeed.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  may  rather  hare  been  a  conspiracy  of  the  gentes  minoresj  for  we 
can  still  perceive  a  great  gulf  between  them  and  the  majores.  The  Capitol 
was  taken  by  storm,  the  slayes  found  there  were  nailed  on  crosses,  and  all 
the  freemen  were  executed.  There  seems  to  he  no  doubt  that  Kceso  Quinc* 
tius  was  among  the  latter ;  and  this  may  have  led  his  father,  in  the 
following  year,  to  take  revenge  in  a  manner  which  is  pardonable  indeed, 
but  ignoble,  by  exiling Volscius,  the  accuser  of  his  son.*  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
For  the  supposition  that  Xsso  took  part  in  the  attempt  of  Heraonius, 
there  is  no  other  foundation  than  the  rumours  and  allegations  of  the  tri- 
bunes, brfore  the  event,  alluded  to- by  Dion.  Hal.  x.  9, 10.  The  allegations 
of  the  tribunes  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  story  of  the  forced 
letter,  to  which  Niebuhr  makes  no  allusion.  Niebuhr  supports  his  view 
of  treachery  at  £ome,  in  concert  with  the  gentes  minores  (the  distinction 
between  them  and  the  gentes  majores  bemg,  it  should  be  remarked,  an 
invention  of  his  own),  by  referring  to  *  the  pcUrician  clients,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Sabine,  Appius  Heraonius,'  ib.  p.  182  :  but  the  TrtXdrai  and 
Oipdvovrtc  mentioned  in  l)ion.  Hal.  x.  14,  are  the  retainers  and  slaves  of 
Herdonius  himself,  not  of  the  Soman  patricians.  The  whole  narrative  of 
Livy  and  Dionysius  goes  to  show  that  there  was  no  concert  with  either 
party  at  Rome  ;  that  the  patricians  were  the  first  to  come  forward,  and 
Uiat  the  plebeians  held  back,  only  because  they  wished  to  make  terms  for 
the  TerentUlian  law.  Dr.  Arnold,  as  usual,  adopts  the  groundless  hypo- 
thesis of  I^iebuhr :  '  Had  we  (he  says)  the  real  history  of  these  times,  we 
shall  find  in  all  likelihood  that  the  truih  in  the  stories  of  Keso  and  Corio- 
lanus has  been  exactly  inverted  ;  that  the  share  of  the  Koman  exile  in  the 
surprise  of  the  Capitol  has  been  as  unduly  suppressed  as  that  of  the  Eoman 
exile  in  the  great  Volscian  war  has  been  unduly  magnified ;  that  Kseso's 
treason  has  been  transferred  to  Appius  Herdonius,  while  the  glory  of  the 
Yolscian  leader,  Attius  TuUius,  has  been  bestowed  on  Coriolanus.'  ib. 
p.  236.  Ka^so's  treachery  receives  further  development  in  Dr.  Arnold's  hands : 
'  Meanwhile,  a  darker  plot  was  in  agitation :  iteso  held  frequent  communis 
cation  with  them ;  he  had  joined  himself  to  a  band  of  exiles  and  runaway 
slaves  from  various  quarters,  such  as  abounded  in  Italy  then  no  less  than 
in  the  middle  ages^*  &c.  p.  233.  Dr.  Arnold's  view  of  Attius  TulHus  is 
likewise  borrowed  from  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  105,  and  is  equally  unsupported. 

(13)  Cincinnatus,  the  father  of  Kseso,  wlien  elected  consul  in  the  place 
of  Yalerius,  is  represented  by  Livy  as  reproaching  the  tribunes  with  their 
factious  opposition  to  the  efibrts  of  the  consuls  to  arm  the  people,  when 
Herdonius  was  in  the  Capitol ;  and  as  arguing  that  they  deseryea  the  same 
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There  is  however  an  account  of  Eseso  in  an  ancient  writer, 
which  represents  him  as  guilty  of  treason  to  his  country,  though 
not  in  the  manner  supposed  by  Niebuhr.  In  the  work  '  De  Viris 
lU/iMtrii/us,'  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Sextus  Aurelius 
Victor,  it  is  stated  that  Eseso  was  renounced  by  his  father,  and 
deprived  of  all  his  hereditary  rights,  on  account  of  his  insubor- 
dinate conduct ;  that  he  was  also  branded  by  the  censors,  and 
that  he  fled  in  consequence  to  the  Yolsdans  and  Sabines,  who 
were  waging  war  against  the  Romans  under  Cloelius  Gracchus, 
and  were  besieging  the  consul  Minudus  with  his  army  at  Mount 
Algidus  :  and  that  Minucius  was  subsequently  liberated  by  Cin- 
cinnatuR.(^^)  This  story  is  indeed  left  imperfect ;  as  it  does  not 
state  what  happened  to  Kseso  when  his  father  defeated  the 
enemy,  and  took  their  general  prisoner.  It  is  however  altogether 
different  from  the  received  accounts;  for  not  only  are  they 
ignorant  of  the  flight  of  Kseso  to  the  camp  of  Cloelius  Gracchus, 
but  they  suppose  that,  instead  of  being  repudiated  by  his  father, 
he  is  defended  and  protected  by  him  when  prosecuted  by  the 
tribunes,  smd  they  certainly  make  no  mention  of  the  censorian 
brand;  the  office  of  the  censors  not  being,  according  to  the 
ordinary  statement,  created  until  the  year  443  B.a,  fifteen  years 
afterwards.  (^^)     Aurelius  Victor,  on  the  other  hand,  evidently 


fate  as  Herdonius.  Aolus  ille  Yirginius,  quia  in  Capitolio  non  ixiit,  minus 
snpplicii,  quam  Ap.  Herdonius,  meruit  P  plus  hercule  aliquantb,  qui  vera 
rem  sestimare  yelit.  Herdonius,  si  nihil  aliud,  hostem  se  fatendo  prope 
denunciavit,  ut  arma  caperetis :  hie,  negando  bella  esse,  arma  vobis  aoemit, 
nudosque  servis  vestris  et  exulibus  objecit.  iii.  19.  Livy  would  not  hare 
put  such  words  in  the  mouth  of  Cincinnatus,  if  he  haa  thought  that  the 
son  of  Cincinnatus  was  the  real  leader  of  the  enterprise,  and  had  been 
put  to  death  as  a  prisoner  when  the  Capitol  was  retaken. 

(14)  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  filium  Kssonem  petulantissimum  abdi- 
cayit,  qui  et  a  censoribus  notatus  ad  Yolscos  et  Sabinos  confi^it,  qui  duce 
CIobUo  Graccho  bellum  adversum  Bomanos  gerebant,  et  Q.  Minucium  con- 
sulem  in  Algido  monte  cum  exercitu  obsidebant.  Quinctius  dictator 
dictus,  See.  c.  17.  Dionysius,  z.  22,  and  Livy,  ii.  25,  both  describe  Gracchus 
CIobUus  as  general  of  the  iSquians,  not  of  the  Volscians  and  Sabines ;  and 
in  Livy,  iv.  9,  the  Volscians  are  described  as  being  led  by  Cloelius  an 
.£quian.  Petulans  in  this  passage  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Greek  vfipivrii^, 

(15)  According  to  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (287  a.d.), 
preseryed  in  the  code,  i.  46,  6,  the  abdicatio  of  children  was  not  recognised 
by  the  Eoman  law.  *  Abdicatio,  quie  Grseco  more  ad  alienandos  libeixM 
usurpabatur,  et  dnoKtipv^tt  dicebatur,  Bomanis  legibus  non  comprobatur.' 


■ 
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knows  nothing  of  the  misdeeds  attributed  to  Kaeso  in  Dionysins 
and  Livy,  and  conceives  his  offences  to  be  of  a  different  character. 
It  should  be  added  that  Livy  represents  Kaaso  to  have  been 
already  dead  at  the  time  when  Aurelius  Victor  supposes  him  to 
have  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  (^•)  The  story  of  Aurelius  Victor 
does  not  indeed  come  to  us  recommended  either  by  internal 
probability,  or  good  external  attestation  ;  but  if  Niebuhr  was 
desirous  of  proving  Kaeso  Quinctius  to  have  been  guilty  of 
treachery  to  his  country,  the  accusation  would  have  received 
some  colour  of  support  from  the  story  of  his  flight  to  Clcelius 
Gracchus,  whereas  the  hypothesis  of  his  complicity  with  Her- 
donius  is  wholly  destitute  of  foundation. 

§  38  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Dionysius  does 
not  state  how  the  falsehood  of  the  testimony  of  Volscius  was 
discovered ;  but  he  appears  to  connect  the  proceedings  of  the 
tribunes  at  the  trial  of  Kaeso  with  an  incident  which  he  relates 
under  the  succeeding  year.  He  describes  the  plebs  as  mitigated 
by  the  courtesies  and  cajolery  of  the  patricians,  and  as  relaxing 
its  eagerness  for  the  Terentillian  law  ;(^^  and  in  order  to  revive 
its  zeal,  the  tribunes  are  stated  to  have  recourse  to  the 
following  stratagem.  They  forge  a  letter,  giving  an  account  of 
an  intended  treasonable  conspiracy  of  the  patricians,  and  cause 
it  to  be  delivered  to  them  by  an  unknown  man,  as  they  are 
sitting  together  in  the  forum :  they  immediately  feign  alarm ; 
and  rumours  of  imminent  danger  are  circulated  through  the 
city.  The  Senate  meets;  Virginius  lays  before  it  the  infor- 
mation which  has  reached  the  tribunes,  and  asks  for  powers  of 
inquiry  into  this  dangerous  plot  The  senators  are  struck  with 
amazement,  and  are  at  a  loss  what  to  do :  it  seems  equally  diffi- 

But  see  Amtzen's  note  on  Victor,  and  the  example  which  he  cites  from 
Livy,  Epit.  64.  The  term  aVojc^pvf «  occurs  in  PJut.  Them.  2,  where  it  is 
stated  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  Themistodes  was  repudiated  by 
his  father. 

(i6)  Livy,  iii.  25.  The  mention  of  Esso's  death  precedes  the  ^quian 
war,  and  the  embassy  to  Gracchus  Cloelius. 

( 1 7)  The  same  description  of  the  demeanour  of  the  patricians  towards  the 
plebeians  at  this  conjuncture  is  given  by  Livy,  iii.  14.  Benigne  salutare, 
aJloqui  plebis  homines,  domum  invitare,  &c. 
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calt  to  give  to  the  tribunes  a  power  of  investigation,  and  to 
withhold  it :  when  the  consul  Appius  relieves  their  difficulty,  by 
remarking  that  the  information  is  anonymous,  by  challenging 
the  tribunes  to  produce  their  informant,  and  by  accusing  them 
of  having  themselves  forged  the  letter  upon  which  they  relied 
The  Senate  are  so  satisfied  by  these  arguments,  that  they  refuse 
to  hear  anything  further  from  Yirginius,  who  then  convenes  a 
popular  assembly,  and  accuses  the  Senate  and  consuls ;  but 
Appius  attends  it,  and  by  repeating  the  same  arguments  which 
he  had  used  before'the  Senate,  he  convinces  all  the  well-intentioned 
among  his  hearers  of  the  emptiness  of  the  alarm.(^^  Hooke 
treats  this  narrative  with  contempt,  as  utterly  destitute  of  pro- 
bability, and  as  a  private  invention  of  Dionysius,  or  some  of  his 
predecessors.(^^  Livy  speaks  of  the  efiforts  made  at  this  time 
by  the  tribunes  to  create  suspicions  of  treasonable  designs  on  the 
part  of  the  patricians ;  in  particular,  they  are  accused  of  in- 
tending to  destroy  the  tribunician  power,  and  to  restore  the 
constitution  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  before  the  secession  :(^) 
but  he  says  nothing  of  the  forged  letter. 

§  39  The  prophecy  in  the  Sibylline  books  was  soon  ful- 
filled, and  the  fears  of  the  tribunes  verified,  by  the  enterprise  of 
Herdonius,  a  Sabine,  who  with  a  large  band  of  slaves  and 
exiles(^^)  entered  Rome  at  night,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 


(i8)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  9-13. 

(19)  '  Such  is  the  story  Dionysius  has  given  UB  of  the  deep  laid  scheme, 
the  wonderful  contrivance  of  the  tribunes,  to  prevent  any  farther  opposi- 
tion to  their  bill.  They  gravely  and  pathetically  request  of  the  Senate  to 
erect  them  into  a  court  of  inquisition  for  examining  into  the  treasonable 
practices,  and  disposing  of  the  liberties  and  lives  of  the  Boman  Senators 
and  Knights.  And  the  ground  of  this  modest  demand  is  a  letter  which 
they  pretend  to  have  received  from  some  strangers,  advising  them  of  a 
plot  formed  by  the  nobles  of  Eome  against  the  Commons.  The  Senators, 
though  they  lay  their  heads  together,  are  embarrassed,  and  much  at  a  loss 
for  an  answer.  But  the  Consul  Claudius  bein^  ft  man  of  deep  penetration, 
and  a  ready  wit,  it  comes  into  his  mind,  to  ask  the  tribunes,  who  sent  the 
letter  P  and  who  brought  it  P  and  they  wont  tell ;  and  so  there's  an  end 
of  the  matter.'    b.  ii.  c.  21. 

(20)  iii.  15. 

(21)  Livy  says  *  exsules  servique;*  Dionysius  ircXoroi  and  Btpdiroims; 
0. 14.  Dionysius  aftcurwards  speaks  of  Herdonius  expectin§[  that  exiles 
would  return ;  c.  15.    There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
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Capitol. (^^)  He  is  described  as  offering  liberty  to  the  slaves; 
and  as  reckoning  upon  the  disaffection  of  the  plebeians  and  the 
assistance  of  foreign  enemies:  but  although  the  tribunes  refuse 
to  allow  the  plebeians  to  take  arms,  until  Yalerius  the  consul 
promises  that  the  Terentillian  rogation  shall  no  longer  be  im- 
peded, the  internal  discord  is  healed  by  this  concession,  an 
attacking  force  is  formed,  and  the  Capitol  is  stormed  and 
retaken,  Valerius  being  killed  in  the  conflict.  There  are  many 
inconsistencies  in  detail  between  the  narratives  of  this  singular 
irruption  given  by  our  two  historians,(^  which  differs  from  the 
seizure  of  the  Athenian  acropolis  by  Cylon,  as  being  the  attempt 
of  a  foreign  enemy:  but  in  substance  they  agree.  With  our  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  state  of  Rome  at  this  time,  we  cannot 
say  that  such  a  surprise  is  incredible ;  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
a  story  not  tending  to  the  glory  of  Rome — ^but  showing  both 
its  external  weakness  and  its  internal  discord — should  have  been 
invented  by  Roman  annalists,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
inserted  in  their  histories,  imless  it  had  been  founded  on  fact 

§  40     When  the  safety  of  the  city  is  restored,  the  time  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  late  consul's  promise  arrives;  but  faith  is 


previous  years  which  accounts  for  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  Roman 
exiles  at  this  time:  the  Tarquinian  exiles  must  be  supposed  to  be  exhausted. 
Livy  states  the  number  of  his  followers  at  4500 ;  Dion^sius  at  about  4000. 
Niebuhr's  remarks  on  this  number  are  fanciful ;  vol.  ii.  n.  670. 

(22)  According  to  Dionysius,  c.  14,  they  entered  by  the  ^Xrtcrrot  ttvXiu 
of  the  Capitol ;  c.  14.  There  was  much  legendarv  matter  respecting  this 
Porta  Pandana.  See  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  120,  137 ;  Schwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  487. 
Above,  vol.  i.  p.  425.  Dionysius,  ib.  identifies  it  with  the  Porta  Carmen- 
talis,  which  the  modem  critics  decide  to  be  a  mistake ;  but  it  is  very  hkely 
that  the  traditionary  names  of  these  ancient  gates  fluctuated  in  later 
times.    See  vol.  i.  p.  284. 

(23)  Livy,  iii.  15-8 ;  Dion.  Hal.  x.  14-16.  See  the  note  of  Hooke, 
b.  ii.  c.  22,  in  which  many  of  these  inconsistencies  are  indicated.  The 
accounts  of  the  measures  of  the  consuls,  with  respect  to  the  opposition  of 
the  tribunes,  difl*er  in  many  material  points.  Hooke  says  that  *in 
describing  the  attack  of  the  citadel,  Dionysius  is  as  particidar  and  circum- 
stantial <M  if  he  had  been  there,  but  by  his  detail  makes  that  appear 


^ ,  __.  __, Capitol, 

refusal  of  the  people  to  take  arms  until  they  had  made  terms  with  tlie 
patricians.  He  places  the  event,  however,  q/fer  the  rescue  of  Minucius 
by  Cincinnatus.    See  also  Orosius,  ii.  12. 
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again  broken  with  the  plebeians:  the  Terentillian  rogation  is 
postponed  by  Appius  on  the  ground  that  a  single  consul  cannot 
convene  the  comitia.  The  patricians  procure  the  election  of 
Cincinnatus  in  the  place  of  Valerius  ;(^)  and  he  succeeds,  partly 
by  threats  and  a  severe  enforcement  of  military  service,  and 
partly  by  an  impartial  administration  of  justice,  in  appeasing  the 
desire  of  the  people  for  the  enactment  of  the  law.(^^) 

Two  years  afterwards,  the  celebrated  dictatorship  of  Cincin- 
natus occurs.  The  city  of  Tusculum  is  taken  by  the  ^ffiquians ; 
which  the  Romans  consider  to  be  an  infraction  of  their  recent 
treaty  with  that  nation,  inasmuch  as  Tusculum  is  an  allied  Latin 
town.^*)  They  accordingly  send  ambassadors  to  complain  of  the 
breach  of  the  treaty:  Gracchus  Cloelius,  the  ^quian  general,  re- 
ceives them  with  contumely,  telling  them  to  deliver  their  message 
not  to  him,  but  to  the  oak  under  which  he  is  sitting.(^  In  con- 
sequence of  this  answer,  the  consul  Minucius  marches  out  to 
attack  the  iBquians ;  but  he  is  surrounded  by  them,  near  Mount 
Algidus,  and  is  in  imminent  danger  of  defeat.^^)     The   other 


(24)  Niebuhr  here  applies  his  groundless  theory  respecting  the  election 
of  the  consuls  already  noticed  (p.  141,  n.  154),  and  supposes  that  Cincin- 
natus was  elected  by  the  Senate  and  curiae.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  297,  and  notes 
389,  425,  and  676.  He  further  speaks  of  his  election  being  illegal,  p.  298. 
There  is  not  in  the  ancient  writers  the  slightest  foundation  for  tnese  asser- 
tions; Dionysius  minutely  describes  his  election  by  the  centuries;  saying 
that  the  eighteen  centuries  of  knights  and  the  eighty  centuries  of  the  hignest 
class  all  yoted  for  him,  which  gave  him  an  absolute  majority  of  three;  so  that 
the  other  centuries  were  not  called  on  to  vote ;  x.  17.  See  above,  vol.  i. 
p.  494,  n.  71.  The  account  of  Livy  is  quite  consistent  with  this;  he  says 
that  Cincinnatus  is  appointed  consul,  '  summo  patrum  studio ;'  iii.  19,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  describes  the  resistance  made  by  Cincinnatus  to 
the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  promote  his  re-election ;  ib.  21. 

(35)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  17-19 ;  Livy,  iii.  19-21. 

(26)  This  treaty  is  mentioned  by  Dion.  Hal.  x.  21.  Compare  ix.  69 ; 
Livy,  iii.  24.  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  269,  disbelieves  in  the  existence  of  this 
treaty,  but  it  is  as  well  attested  as  any  other  event  at  this  period. 

(27)  Dionysius  calls  it  a  (fujyiis,  x.  22.  Livy,  a  quercus,  iii.  26.  Dio 
Cassius,  a  Bpvs,  xxiii.  1.  Livy  names  the  three  ambassadors,  viz;  Q. 
Fabius,  P.  Volumnius,  A.  Fostumius.  Dionysius  states  that  the  Feciales 
were  sent.  Concerning  Mount  Algidus,  see  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Anc. 
Geogr.  in  v.  Dionysius  calls  Cloelius  ivtjp  dpa<rrripioSfdpxv  KoafiriOiiQ 
a^rojcparopt.  ifv  iwi  rb  PaaCKiKwripov  i^ifyaytv,  X.  22.  This  is  another 
instance  of  a  dictatorial  power  in  vrar  in  an  Italian  nation.  Compare  Yal. 
Max.  ii.  7,  7,  v.  2,  2;  Florus,  i.  11 ;  Eutrop.  i.  17 ;  Victor  de  Vir.  111.   17. 

(28)  The  position  of  Minucius  is  differently  described  by  Dionysius 
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consul,  Manlius,  is  summoned  to  Rome,  and  as  the  state  of 
affairs  is  critical,  he  appoints  Cincinnatus  dictator.(^)  The 
messengers  of  the  Republic  find  him  employed  in  rustic  labour, 
with  the  spade,  or  at  the  plough,  on  his  estate  of  four  jugera, 
beyond  the  Tiber,  in  the  place  afterwards  called  Praia 
Quindia.(^)  He  instantly  enters  upon  his  office;  takes  ener- 
getic measures  for  the  relief  of  Minucius;  and  succeeds  not 
only  in  saving  the  consul  and  his  army,  but  in  surrounding 
the  ^quians,  and  passing  them  under  the  yoke.  Cloelius  is 
sent  to  Rome  to  adorn  his  triumph;  and  at  the  end  of  six- 
teen(^^)  days  the  dictator  abdicates  his  high  functions,  refuses 
all  reward,  and  returns  to  his  little  farm. 


and  Liyy.  The  former  represents  him  as  enclosed  in  a  defile,  something 
similar  to  the  Caudine  pass :  according  to  the  latter,  he  was  deficient  in 
courage,  and  was  besieged  by  the  j^qnians  in  his  camp. 

(20)  The  appointment  of  Cincinnatus  by  the  consul  is  specifically 
mentioned  by  Dion.  Hal.  x.  23.  Liyy  uses  general  terms.  The  story  of 
the  dictatorship  of  Cincinnatus  is  afterwards  recited  in  the  speech 
of  L.  Valerius  in  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  20. 

(30)  Spes  unica  imperii  populi  Bomani  L.  Quinctius  trans  Tiberim, 
contra  eum  ipsum  locum,  ubi  nunc  navalia  sunt,  quatuor  jut^erum  colcbat 
agrum,  quae  prata  Quinctia  vocantur;  Livy,  iii.  26.  The  Prata  Quinctia 
were  opposite  to  the  Navalia,  north  of  the  Campus  Martins,  between  the 
present  CasUe  of  St.  Angelo  and  the  river.  See  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  660. 
A  jugerum  was  e^ual  to  28,800  square  feet;  and  therefore  the  estate  of 
Cincinnatus  contained  less  than  2^  acres.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
impoyerished  by  the  money  paid  when  his  son  Kseso's  recognizances  were 
forfeited ;  Dion.  Hal.  x.  8 ;  I^i^Y >  iii*  13.  The  story  of  his  being  found  by 
the  officers  of  state  in  his  working  attire,  and  his  remarking  that  he  wiU 
lose  the  produce  of  his  farm,  and  mat  his  family  will  have  nothing  to  eat, 
is  twice  given  by  Dionysius,  once  upon  his  appointment  as  consul,  and 
again  upon  his  appointment  as  dictator;  x.  17,  24.  Cincinnatus  is 
described  by  Dionysius  as  nearly  complying  with  the  Virgilian  precept, 
'  Nudus  ara,  sere  nudus.'  The  same  account  is  ^ven  by  Pliny :  *  Aranti 
quatuor  sua  jugera  in  Vaticano,  quK  prata  Quinctia  appellantur,  Cincinnato 
yiator  attulit  (uctaturam,  et  quiaem  ut  traditur,  nudo,  plenoque  pulveris 
etiamniun  ore.  Cui  viator,  v  ela  corpus,  inquit,  ut  proferam  Senatus 
populique  Eomani  mandata.'  N.  H.  xviii.  4.  Compare  Florus,  i.  11,  and 
V  ictor  de  Vir.  111.  17.  Cicero  mentions  the  anecdote  of  Cincinnatus  being 
fetched  from  the  plough,  but  refers  it  to  the  subsequent  dictatorship  of 
Cincinnatus  in  439  B.C..  when  he  was  an  old  man  ;  De  Sen.  16.  The  anec- 
dote is  therefore  told  of  the  consulship  of  Cincinnatus  in  460  b.c,  of  his  first 
dictatorship  in  468  B.C. ;  and  of  his  second  dictatorship  in  439  B.C.  Its 
connexion  with  the  name  Prata  Quinctia  is  likewise  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance, like  the  connexion  of  the  story  of  Tarquin's  property  with  the 
Campus  Martins  and  the  Insula  Tiberina,  and  of  the  story  of  Mucius 
Scffivola  with  the  Mucia  Prata.     Above,  p.  7,  10,  19. 

(31)  Fourteen  days  are  mentioned  by  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  20. 
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Niebuhr  places  this  narratiye  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
stories  of  the  regal  period ;  he  dwells  upon  its  internal  improba- 
bilities, and  considers  it  as  originating  in  a  poem.(^^)  Dr.  Arnold 
likewise  relates  it  in  the  antique  phraseology,  imitated  from  that 
of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  by  which  he  indicates  the 
legendary  character  of  a  narration.  (^*)  It  may  indeed  be  true 
that  the  twelve  palisades  which  the  soldiers  are  said  to  have 
carried  may  be  too  heavy  a  burden  for  one  man,  even  for  a 
short  distance  ;(^^)  that  the  time  allowed  for  the  march  is  too 
short;  that  the  contrivance  by  which  Cincinnatus  is  said  to 
have  encompassed  the  iGquian  camp  appears  inadequate;  and 
altogether  that  the  celerity  and  completeness  of  the  dictator's 
success  savour  rather  of  fiction  than  of  reality-C*^)  It  is  likewise 
true  that  the  accounts  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  differ  in  material 
circumstances  of  the  transaction.     It  is  however  impossible  for 


(32)  '  This  legend  Will  not  stand  the  test  of  historical  criticism,  any 
more  than  those  which  refer  to  the  time  of  the  kings.  But  such  a  test 
must  not  be  applied  to  it,  any  more  than  to  them.  The  poet,  whether  he 
sang  his  story,  or  told  it,  had  no  need  to  reflect,*  &c. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  268.  *  Out 
of  this  whole  story,  therefore,  nothing  remains  as  an  undeniable  historical 
fact,  except  at  tne  utmost  that  Cincinnatus  as  dictator  delivered  the 
beleaguered  army.  This,  I  say,  is  all  at  the  utmost.  What,  however,  if 
this  exploit  was  achieved  by  Q.  Fabius  ?'  ib.  p.  270.  *  The  whole  story  is 
a  dream  as  much  as  anything  that  occurs  in  the  Heldenbuch.  ...  I  do  not 
mean,  however,  to  assert  that  the  dictatorship  of  Cincinnatus  is  altogether 
unhistorical  ;*  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  182.  In  Hist.  ib.  p.  299,  he  seems  to  reject 
the  whole  account,  for  he  says  that  the  prosecution  of  Volscius  ^  appears  to 
have  been  the  sole  oljject  of  that  dictatorship  which  Cincinnatus  laid  down 
in  the  16th  day  of  his  office  ;*  See  Livy,  iii.  29.  This  was  the  dictatorship 
to  which  he  was,  according  to  the  historians,  appointed  in  order  to  rescue 
Minucius. 

(33)  Vol.  i.  p.  201-7.    Compare  238. 

(34)  According  to  Livy,  each  soldier  was  to  carry,  besides  his  arms, 
cooked  provisions  for  five  days,  and  twelve  stakes :  cum  cibariis  in  dies 
<^uinque  coctis  vallisque  duodenis,  iii.  27.  The  common  practice  in  the 
time  of  Polybius  was  for  each  Eoman  soldier  to  carry  three  or  four  stakes, 
tied  together,  xviii.  1.  Livy,  Epit.  67,  mentions  that  Scipio  Africanus 
exercised  a  severe  discipline  in  Spain }  '  militem  auotidie  in  opere  habuit, 
et  triginta  dierum  frumentnm  ad  septenos  vallos  lerre  cogebat.  Com  for 
thirty  days  and  seven  stakes,  does  not  differ  very  widely  from  cooked 
provisions  for  five  days  and  twelve  stakes.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
march  to  Mount  Algidus  is  represented  as  a  single  great  exertion.  See 
Becker,  iii.  2,  p.  323. 

(35)  Compare  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  strategical  criticism  on  Virgil's 
account  of  tne  capture  01  Troy :  Classical  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  206. 
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U8  to  form  any  well-grounded  judgment  upon  this,  as  upon  other 
narratives  belonging  to  the  same  period  of  Roman  history,  in 
our  present  state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  sources  from  which  they 
were  originally  derived,  the  time  when  they  were  first  reduced 
to  writing,  and  the  testimonies  by  which  those  accounts  were 
authenticated.  To  say  that  the  story  of  Cincinnatus  was  derived 
from  a  poem,  avails  nothing  towards  determining  its  historical 
credibility :  for  the  poem  might  have  been  composed  by  a  con- 
temporary, and  have  kept  close  to  the  real  facts  ;  whereas  a  prose 
narrative  might  have  been  framed  in  later  times  from  oral  tradi- 
tions, floating  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  derived  more 
from  fiction  than  from  the  memory  of  trustworthy  witnesses.  If 
we  could  trace  the  story  up  to  a  period  lying  within  the  limits 
of  accurate  tradition,  we  might  accept  its  basis  as  historical : 
for  there  is  nothing  in  its  general  outline  which  renders  it 
unworthy  of  belief.(^®)  The  Romans  doubtless,  like  other 
nations,  both  ancient  and  modem,  were  desirous  of  magnifying 
their  military  successes,  and  mitigating  their  defeats.  (^^  But  it 
is  nevertheless  certain  that  (notwithstanding  the  imputations  of 
unfairness  made  upon  it),  (^^  on  the  whole,  the  Roman  history, 
as  narrated  by  the  Roman  writers  themselves,  is  characterized  by 
the  plain  and  direct  manner  in  which  the  reverses  of  the  Roman 
arms  are  related,  and  by  the  absence  of  all  concealment,  evasion, 
or  apology  on  the  subject     The  humiliation  inflicted  by  Corio- 


(36)  It  is  a  siifipiciouB  circumstance,  pointed  out  by  Niebohr,  Hist.  vol. 
ii.  n.  613,  that  CloeliiiB,  the  2Bquian  general  in  command  of  a  Yolscian 
army,  besieged  in  Ardea,  is  again  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  all  his 
army  passed  under  the  yoke,  443  B.C.  (Livy,  iv.  9-10).  He  thinks  that  if 
Clcelius  was  led  at  the  triumph  of  Cincinnatus,  he  would  have  been  after- 
wards beheaded. 

(37)  3^^  the  account  of  the  national  partiality  of  Fabius  Pictor,  in  his 
history  of  the  Funic  wars,  given  by  Polybius,  i.  14. 

(38)  See  Beaufort's  Dissertation  in  many  places,  and  above,  vol.  i. 
p.  8 ;  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  note  567.  Dr.  Arnold  says :  vol.  i.  p.  207, 
'  In  such  a  warfare  as  that  of  the  Eomans  with  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians, 
there  are  always  sufficient  alternations  of  success  to  furnish  the  annalists 
on  either  side  with  matter  of  triumph ;  and  by  exaggerating  every  victory, 
and  omitting  or  slightly  noticing  every  defeat,  they  form  a  picture  which 
national  vanity  most  delights  in.  But  we  neither  can,  nor  need  we  desire 
to  correct  and  supply  the  omissions  of  the  details  of  the  Boman  historians.' 
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lanus  upon  his  couatrymen,  the  destruction  of  the  Fabii  at  the 
Cremera,  the  battle  of  the  Allia,  with  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Roman  army  at  the 
Caudine  Forks^  afford  striking  instances  from  the  early  period ; 
but  in  the  period  of  contemporary  history — ^in  the  third  and 
fourth  decads  of  Livy,  repeated  defeats  of  the  Roman  armies 
are  described,  without  any  reserve  or  apparent  reluctance.  No 
attempt  is  made  by  Livy  to  disguise  the  true  character  of 
Hannibal's  triumphant  career ;  or  to  soften  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  the  battle  of  Canned,  and  of  his  other  victories.  (^^) 
It  is  true  that  these  reverses  are  described  as  repaired  by  subse- 
quent successes;  but  unless  we  disbelieve  the  entire  course  of 
Roman  history,  and  deny  that  Rome  rose  from  being  a  small 
Latin  state,  with  a  territory  of  a  few  miles  in  circuit,  to  be 
mistress  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
Romans  ultimately  triumphed  over  each  of  their  numerous  foea 
It  is  likewise  true  that  we  have  not  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
Greeks)  the  advantage  of  comparing  the  Roman  account  with 
that  of  the  conquered  nation ;  an  advantage  which  we  enjoy  in 
modem  military  history.  (^)  But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  habit  of  the  Roman  historians,  whether  it  be  their 
reverence  for  fortune,  and  their  fear  of  offending  the  gods  by 
boasting  of  an  uninterrupted  career  of  good  luck— or  whether  it 
be  their  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  foreign  nations,  certain  it 
is  that  the  Roman  history  is  peculiarly  characterized  by  a 
plain-spoken  acknowledgment  of  reverses  in  war,  and  of  other 


(39)  Liyy,  after  describiiig  the  battle  of  CannsD  in  all  its  nakedness, 
adds :  '  Haec  est  pugna  Gannensis,  Alliensi  cladi  nobilitate  par ;'  xxii,  50. 
Tliis  manly  language  is  very  unlike  the  evasive  and  reluctant  tone  in  which 
modern  historians  generally  describe  the  defeats  of  their  countrymen.  See 
likewise  his  account  of  the  dismay  at  Home  when  the  news  of  the  disaster 
arrived :  '  Numguam,  salv&  urbe,  tantum  pavoris  tumultusque  intra  mcenia 
Itomana  fuit.  Itaque  succumbam  oneri,  neque  aggrediar  narrare,  qu« 
edissertando  minora  vero  fecero ;'  c.  54. 

(40)  In  Greece,  says  MUller,  each  state  was  able  to  check  and  con- 
trol the  historical  accounts  of  the  others,  but  in  Italian  history,  one 
state  has,  by  its  arms,  acquired  the  right  of  exeroising  an  imBmited 
dominion  over  the  past ;  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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events  inglorious  to  the  Roman  peopla(^^)  Accounts  of  Boman 
successes  in  war,  after  previous  defeats,  are  not  therefore  in 
themselves  improbable,  and  only  require  good  external  attesta- 
tion to  render  them  worthy  of  belie£ 

§  41  The  struggle  of  the  plebeians  to  procure  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Terentillian  law  continues,  and  the  tribunes  who 
conduct  the  contest  against  the  Senate  are  re-elected  for  five 
successive  years.  The  opposition  of  the  tribunes  is,  as  heretofore, 
carried  on  by  the  most  effectual  mode  of  stopping  the  supplies ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  hindering  the  enrolment  of  men  for  mUitary 
service.  In  the  year  457  B.C.,  however,  the  agitation  for  this 
law  is  suspended,  and  a  compromise  is  effected  by  the  assent  of 
the  Senate  to  a  proposition  for  increasing  the  number  of 
the  tribunes  from  five  to  ten.  Dionysius  says  that  this  mea- 
sure was  opposed  in  the  Senate  by  Appius,  who  argued  that  if 
this  concession  was  made,  the  agrarian  law,  and  the  law  for 
equality  of  rights,  would  soon  be  revived ;  but  that  Cincinnatus 
persuaded  the  Senate  to  agree  to  it,  by  citing  the  opinion  of  the 
father  of  Appius,  that  the  tribunes  were  to  be  managed  by  pro- 
moting dissension  within  their  body;  whence  he  inferred  that  an 
mcrease  of  their  number  would  diminish  their  power.  Tlie  law 
was  then  passed,  with  a  prohibition  to  re-elect  any  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  preceding  year.(*^)  What  important  advantage  was 
derived  by  the  plebs  from  the  iilcrease  in  the  number  of  tribunes 


(41)  Polybitis  says  that  the  knowledge  of  his  history  being  likely  to  be 
read  by  Homans  prevents  him  from  bestowing  unmerited  praise  upon  thcm,- 
as  they  would  discover  the  falsehood  of  such  panegyrics ;  3Lzxii.  8. 

(42)  See  Dion.  Hal.  x.  26-30;  Livy,  iii.  30.  Livy  adds  that  the 
tribunes  were  to  be  elected  '  bini  ex  singulis  classibus.'  This  must  allude 
to  the  five  classes  of  the  Servian  census.  Asconius  ad  Cic.  Com.  likewise 
states  that  the  original  five  tribunes  were  chosen  '  singuli  ex  singulis  clas- 
sibus :'  see  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  262,  256.  The  reference  to  the  five  classes 
seems  to  imply  that  the  tribunes  were  elected  in  comitia  oenturiata,  and 
therefore  to  oe  inconsistent  with  the  former  account  of  their  election  being 
transferred  from  the  comitia  curiata  to  the  comitia  tributa  (above,  p.  152). 
For  the  advice  of  the  first  Appius  to  govern  the  tribunes  by  division,  see 
Dion.  Hal.  ix.  1 ;  livy,  ii.  44.  An  explanation  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
duplication  of  their  number  is  attempted  by  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  300 
(the  passage  which  he  cites  in  note  682  is  however  altogether  misunderstood 
and  misapplied),  and  compare  Becker,  ib.  p.  252. 
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from  five  to  ten^  when  their  legal  powers  remained  unchanged, 
does  not  appear.  If  they  had  exercised  a  separate  inspection,  or 
guard,  over  the  plebeians,  the  duplication  of  their  number  might 
have  given  additional  protection  to  the  plebeians  ;(^)  but  this  is 
not  the  way  in  which  they  are  described  as  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  plebeians,  and  against  the  patricians. 

The  tribunes,  according  to  Dionysius,  next  attempt  to  obtain 
the  power  of  convening  the  Senate,  in  addition  to  the  power 
which  they  already  possessed,  of  convening  the  popular  as- 
8embly.(^)  He  assumes  however  that  a  law  cannot  be  proposed 
to  the  popular  assembly  by  the  tribunes  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Senate ;  so  that  legislation  by  the  people,  voting 
according  to  tribes  or  centuries,  without  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 
is  impossible :  and  he  appears  to  hold  that  the  power  of  im- 
peachment, claimed  by  the  tribunes,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  is  a  usurpation.  (^)  He  represents  the  consuls  as  arguing 
that  the  tribunes  have  no  power  to  impeach  them  or  any  patri- 
cian without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Senate  ;(^)  nevertheless 
he  seems  to  hold  that  the  tribunes  can  put  any  legislative  pro- 
posal to  the  vote  in  the  comitia  tributa,  and  that  if  it  is  carried 
it  has  the  force  of  law.(^'^  He  appears  to  think  that  the  patri- 
cians have  no  constitutional  meaAs  of  preventing  the  plebeians 
from  passing  any  law  in  their  comitia  of  the  tribes ;  and  that 


(43)  In  rii.  17.  Zonaras  saya :  xal  rode  ayopav6fAov£  Sk  icai  ro^c  ^17/A^p- 
X<wc  6irrivKil<faVf  iva  jrXtcorowc  roitQ  avriSv  trpolffrafikvove  «x*^**  •  ^***  above, 
c.  15,  he  Iiad  stated :  iiQ  Biga  dk  rrpoiSvTo^  tov  xP^^^^  ^^  ^17/iapxot  Karttmioav' 
h9tv  avToiQ  rb  froXd  rijc  IffxyoQ  KareftsfiXriro*  (^vtrti  yap  Stfrvip^  <^Q6via  H  fiaXXoVf 
iXXriXoig  oi  avvdpxovTig  Ciatpipovrai'  Kai  x<i^c^<^y  voXXoi^g  Iv  ^vvafiti  fiaXitrra 
oyraQ  ffvfi^povritrai.  Dionysius,  z.  31,  states  that  after  the  increase  of  their 
number  to  ten,  the  tribunes  agreed  to  act,  not  singly,  but  as  a  body,  the 
minority  being  bound  by  the  majority.  This  is  probably  intended  to  refer 
to  the  argument,  that  an  increase  of  their  number  ^ould  multiply  the 
chances  of  disagreement  and  division. 

(44)  X.  31.  (45)  X.  34. 

(46)  X.  34.  He  probably  alludes  to  his  detailed  account  of  the  com- 
promise between  the  consuls  and  tribunes  before  the  trial  of  Coriolanus, 
above,  p.  99  ;  see  particularly  vii.  38,  where  the  necessity  of  the  previous 
consent  of  Uie  Senate  to  any  vote  of  the  people  is  laid  down  in  strong 
terms  ;  and  compare  ib.  c.  39,  50,  58. 

(47)  See  Dion.  Hal.  iz.  41,  for  his  description  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  comitia  tributa :  above,  p.  152. 
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force  is  their  only  resource.  (^®)  Livy,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
poses that  at  this  period  the  popular  assembly  could  not  vote 
upon  a  law  without  the  permission  of  the  consuls  or  of  the 
Senate.(^^  Although  our  two  historians  differ  in  their  views  as 
to  the  relations  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion at  this  period,  yet  they  agree  in  the  practical  result,  that 
the  patrician  body  were  able  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  ple- 
beians to  legislate  without  their  consent. 

§  42  The  tribune  Icilius  succeeded  at  this  time  (456  B.C.) 
in  carrying  an  agrarian  law  of  a  novel  character.  It  provided 
for  the  division,  not  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  of  the 
Aventine  hill,  where  the  plebeian  grantees  would  obtain  sites  for 
town  houses ;  as  it  was  not  all  inhabited,  being  public  property, 


(48)  In  X.  3,  4,  the  tribunes  announce  their  intention  of  cutting  short 
all  debate,  and  of  putting  the  Terentillian  law  to  the  vote  in  the  comitia 
tributa.  The  consuls,  and  the  most  powerful  patricians,  however  spoke 
to  them  harshly,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  permit  them  to  intro- 
duce laws,  especially  without  a  decree  of  the  Senate ;  for  that  laws  were  a 
common  compact  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  of  a  portion  of  it. 
These  last  words  imply  that  the  comitia  tributa  were  an  exclusively  ple- 
beian assembly,  witn  respect  to  the  use  of  force  against  the  plebeians, 
see  Dion.  Hal.  x.  34,  39,  and  particularly  0.  40,  where  the  consuls  hold  a 
private  meeting  of  patricians,  and  tell  them,  it^  KiaXvHog  dti  e^iviv  6  votioQ 
\6yoiQ  fikv  Trpdrov,  lav  Sk  fi^  iriiBmei  rbv  irifiov,  tpyoig,  and  the  description  in 
c.  41.  In  xi.  45,  however,  Dionysius  states  that  the  patricians  denied  that 
legislative  acts  of  the  comitia  tributa  were  binding  upon  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  upon  themselves  as  apart  of  that  community  ;  and  he  says  that 
the  question  was  only  settled  by  tne  Yalerian-Horatian  laws,  at  the  abo- 
lition of  the  decemvirate. 

(49)  Pace  partA,  instare  tum  tribuni  Patribus,  ut  P.  Valerii  fidem 
exsolverent :  instare  Claudio,  ut  college  Deos  manes  fraude  liberaret,  agi 
de  lege  sineret.  Consul,  antequam  collegam  sibi  subrogasset,  negare 
passurum  agi  de  lege ;  iii.  19.  This  passage  alludes  to  the  promise  made 
by  Valerius  while  Herdonius  was  in  the  Capitol.  The  law  referred  to  is 
the  Lex  Terentilla.  The  following  description  occurs  two  years  later,  with 
reference  to  the  same  law :  *  Quum  Yirginius  maxime  et  tribuni  de  lege 
agerent,  duilm  mensium  spatium  consulibus  datum  est  ad  inspiciendtmi 
le^em ;  ut,quum  edocuissent  populum,  quid  fraudis  occultae  ferretur,sinerent 
demde  sufiraffium  inire ;'  c.  26.  The  expression  *  fraus  occulta,'  refers  to 
the  words  of  Valerius  in  c.  18,  who  promised  that  he  would  not  hinder  the 
'  concilium  plebis,'  if  the  people  would  listen  to  a  statement  of  the  deceit 
meditated  by  the  tribunes.  In  the  same  year  it  is  added,  *  Extreme  anno 
agitatum  de  lege  ab  tribunis  est ;  sed,  quia  duo  exercitus  aberant,  ne  quid 
ferretur  ad  populum  Patres  tenuere;'  c.  29.  Livy  therefore  conceives  that 
at  this  time  an  exclusively  plebeian  assembly  made  laws,  but  that  a  law 
could  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  it  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
consuls  or  the  Senate. 
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and  covered  in  many  parts  with  wood.     The  law  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

'  All  land  rightfully  acquired  hj  private  persons,  is  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  owners.  All  land  which  the  present  occupiers  have 
obtained  by  force  or  fraud,  C'^)  and  has  been  built  upon,  is  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  state,  upon  payment  to  the  occupiers  of  such  compensation  as  the 
arbitrators  shall  award.  The  rest  of  the  land,  so  far  as  it  is  public,  is  to 
be  assumed  by  the  state,  and  to  be  granted  out  gratuitously.' 

Icilius  argued  in  support  of  this  law  that  it  would  diminish 
the  complaints  of  the  poor  respecting  the  public  land  occupied 
by  the  patricians ;  for  that  they  would  be  satisfied  by  receiving 
allotments  of  ground  in  the  city,  when  the  rural  territory  was 
held  by  many  powerful  encroachera  The  Senate  agreed  to  this 
measure  with  the  single  dissent  of  Appius  Claudius ;  it  was 
made  law  in  the  comitia  centuriata  convened  by  the  consuls ;  it 
was  solemnized  by  religious  forms ;  and  it  was  inscribed  on  a 
brazen  column,  which  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Diana 
upon  the  Aventine  hill.  The  division  of  the  hill  took  place 
immediately  afterwards.  (")  This  detailed  account  is  given  by 
Dionysius,  whose  language  implies  that  the  brazen  column, 
with  its  inscription,  was  extant  in  his  time.  Livy  only  men- 
tions the  passing  of  the  law  :Q^  he  had  already  spoken  of  the 
Aventine  as  having  been  assigned  to  a  large  body  of  Latins  in 
the  reign  of  King  Ancua(^) 

(50)  fiiPutfTfuvot  ^  jcXoiry  XapSvrtg,  in  Dionysiut.  Niebuhr  remarks 
that  these  words  are  the  version  of  the  Latin  v%  aut  clam:  vol.  ii.  n.  315. 
Compare  Dirksen  Man.  J.  C.  B.  in  v.  clam. 

(51)  See  Dionysius,  x.  31-2.  His  words  seem  to  imply  that  the 
inscription  was  extant  in  his  time,  and  they  are  so  understood  by  Becker, 
vol.  i.  p.  457 ;  and  Niebuhr,  ib. 

J 52)  De  Aventino  publicando  lata  lex  est ;  iii.  31.  '  PubHco/  means  to 
iscate,  to  bring  into  the  fisc,  to  take  from  a  private  person,  and 
to  convert  into  public  property.  The  expression  therefore  implies  that 
the  Aventine  was  occupied  oy  private  encroachers.  See  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii. 
n.  685.  The  importance  pf  this  law  to  the  plebs  is  implied  in  a  subseauent 
statement  of  Livy,  that  they  consented  that  all  the  decemvirs  should  be 
patricians,  on  condition  that  the  Icilian  law  concerning  the  Aventine  and 
the  other  sacred  laws  should  not  be  repealed ;  iii.  32. 

(53)  Aventiuum  novae  multitudini  datum ;  ib.  i.  33 ;  above,  vol.  i.  p.  468. 
Compare  Schwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  605;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.  Livy  adds 
that  m  this  year,  '  Aiinon&  propter  aquarum  intemperiem  laboratum  est.' 
This  again  looks  like  a  fact  which  none  but  a  contemporary  annalist,  or 
a  deliberate  fabricator  of  annals,  would  record.  Compare  Cato  cited  above, 
vol.  i.  p.  157. 
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§  43  The  events  of  the  next  year  (the  oonsulship  of  Bomi- 
lius  and  Yeturius,  455  B.C.)  are  described  in  great  detail  by 
Dionysius,  and  occupy  fifteen  chapters  of  his  history ;  Livy 
despatches  them  in  a  smaller  number  of  lines;  and  his  brief 
notice  is  moreover  quite  inconsistent  with  the  copious  narrative 
of  the  other  historian.  The  year  opens  with  the  usual  contest 
about  the  enrolment  of  soldiers ;  which  the  consuls  promote  in 
order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  plebeians  from  political 
contests,  and  which  the  tribunes  resist,  in  ord^r  that  they  may 
enforce  the  popular  demand&(^^)  Struggles,  accompanied  with 
outrage,  respecting  the  levy  of  soldiers,  take  place  between  the 
two  parties ;  the  sacredness  of  the  tribunitian  o£Gice  is  violated ; 
various  projects  are  entertained  by  the  plebeian  leaders.  The 
tribunes  first  attempt  an  impeachment  of  the  consuls,  but  this 
measure  is  prevented  by  the  Senate :  some  then  recommend 
another  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer;  or  a  prosecution  of  the 
accomplices  and  servants  of  the  consuls ;  but  at  last  the  tribunes 
decide  to  abstain  from  all  extreme  courses,  and  to  put  to  the 
vote  the  agrarian  and  TerentiUian  laws,  the  former  of  which  had 
been  delayed  for  thirty  yeara(°^)  When  the  day  for  the  vote  on 
the  agrarian  law  arrives,  many  plebeians  speak  and  complain 
that  although  they  serve  in  war,  and  assist  in  conquering  land 
from  the  enemy,  they  receive  no  reward  for  their  toils  and 
angers,   but  see  the  common  property  of  the  state  forcibly 


(54)  iyKVK^iov  yap  Si\  rovro  Kai  Iv  tQu  ^v  {jiij  ry  woXeif  iroXiuovfikvy  itlv 
Ofiopoilv,  dpjjvrfv  S*  dyovffy  ffratndZtiv,  Dion.  Hal.  x.  33.  oi  Ton  viraToi  crpa- 
Tirdv  i^dytiv  iiri  to^{;  noXefiiovc  txptvav,  d€^oiK6rsQ  firi  n  SiA  ti^v  liprivtiv  dpK^vrai 
rapdrrtiv  dpyoi  Kal  irkvriTie  dvBpioiroi,  ib. 

(55)  f^po^riOHv  ydp  aiJfltc  fov  re  'tnpl  rijc  ickrjpovxifiQ  vSfiov  f.rti  rpidieovra 
irapiiXicvfffjikvoVf  Kai  rbv  irioi  ttiq  IvovoaiaQ  8v  o\  vpb  ahrCJv  drjfiapxoi  "rpoOivrtQ 
oOk  irrtyl/riifnoav,  Dion.  Hal.  X.  35.  These,  and  the  initial  words  of  c.  36, 
clearly  imply  that  the  tribunes  were  enabled  to  put  any  law  to  the  vote  in 
the  popular  assembly,  without  the  consent  of  the  senate  or  consuls : 
in  whicn  respect  Dionysius  differs  from  Livy :  see  above,  p.  182.  The 
interval  of  time  durinjif  which  the  agrarian  law  had  been  nung  up,  was 
exactly  31  years,  viz.,  from  486  to  455  B.C.  Dionysius  here  departs  from 
his  own  account,  that  the  first  aCTarian  law  was  made  a  decree  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  nothing  was  needed  but  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  carry  it  into  execution  ;  and  adopts  the  view  of  Livy,  that  an  agrarian 
law  proposed  by  the  tribunes  was  obstructed.  In.  c.  36,  Dionysius  calls 
the  agrarian  law  6  xtapovoyuKha  vSfioQ,  m  c.  39  6  yewfiopucuc  vo^toQ, 
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taken  and  profitably  occupied  by  rich  and  powerful  men. 
Among  these,  none  produced  so  strong  an  impression  upon  the 
assembly  as  L.  Siccius  Dentatua  After  recounting  his  military 
services — ^he  was  fifty-eight  years  old,  had  served  forty  years,  had 
been  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  battles,  and  had  received  forty-five 
wounds,  all  in  front — and  enumerating  the  marks  of  distinction 
which  had  been  accorded  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  complain  that 
no  portion  of  the  land  which  had  been  taken  in  war  from  the 
Etruscans,  the  Sabines,  the  ^Equians,  the  Yolscians,  the  Pome- 
tines,  and  other  nations,  had  been  allotted  either  to  himself  or 
to  those  who  had  fought  in  the  same  ranks  with  him  ;  but  that 
the  most  violent  and  unscrupulous  of  the  citizens  occupied  the 
finest  portion  of  this  territory,  and  had  enjoyed  it  for  many 
year%  though  they  had  not  acquired  it  by  free  grant,  or  pur- 
chase, or  any  other  legitimate  meana  He  concluded  his  speech 
by  recommending  the  tribunes  to  assert  the  sacredness  of  their 
office,  by  prosecuting  the  agents  and  servants  of  the  consuls,  if 
the  consuls  were  above  the  law.(^^  The  tribunes  adjourn  the 
question  to  a  subsequent  day,  when  all  debate  is  impeded  by 
the  clamour  of  the  patrician  partisans ;  and  when  the  tribunes 


(56)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  33-89.  SicciuB  here  states  that  he  had  for  thirty 
years,  since  the  consulship  of  Aquillius  and  Siccius  (487  B.C.),  when  he  was 
twenty -seven  years  old,  been  in  posts  of  military  commana.  This  would 
suppose  him  to  have  been  bom  in  513  B.C.  under  the  kings.  The  enumera* 
tion  of  the  battles,  the  wounds,  and  the  military  rewards  of  Siccius,  giyen 
by  Dionysius,  recurs,  without  material  variations,  in  Val.  Max.  iii.  2,  §  24; 
Hin.  N.  H.  vii.  29 ;  Gell.  N.  A.  u.  11,  and  Festus  in  Obsidionalis,  p.  190. 
All  these  writers  agree  in  the  number  120  for  his  battles  ;  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  Pliny,  and  Gellius,  agree  in  the  number  46  for  his  wounds. 
They  also  make  the  total  number  of  his  crowns  about  26,  and  his  collars  83. 
Dionjrsius  gives  him  only  (JO  golden  armlets;  but  Pliny,  GrelUus,  and 
Valerius  Maximus  raise  the  number  to  1(50;  Varro  places  it  at  140. 
Valerius  Maximus  says :  '  Sed  quod  ad  proeliatorum  excellentem  fortitu- 
dinem  attinet,  merito  L.  Sicd  Dentati  commemoratio  omnia  Komana 
finierit,  cujus  opera  honoresque  operum  ultra  fidem  veri  excedere  judicari 
possent,  nisi  ea  certi  auctores,  inter  quos  M.  Varro,  monumentis  suis 
testata  esse  voluissent.*  Varro,  however,  bom  in  116  B.C.,  was  too  long 
posterior  to  Siccius  Dentatus  to  be  a  historical  witness  for  his  exploits. 
G-ellius  gives  a  similar  account:  'L.  Sicinium  Dentatum,  scriptum 
est  in  libris  annalibus  plus  qiuun  credi  debcat,  strenuum  bellatorem  fuisse, 
nomenque  ei  factum  ob  ingentem  fortitudinem,  appellatumque  esse 
Achillem  Bomanum.'  This  appellation  is  also  mentioned  by  Festus.  His 
military  fortitude  is  likewise  referred  to  by  Ammian.  xxv.  3,  xxvii.  10. 
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attempt  to  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  a  riot  ensues,  the  patri- 
cian party  oyertum  the  voting  boxes,  and  prevent  the  people 
from  voting.  The  Postumii,  the  Sempronii,  and  the  Cloelii, 
three  distinguished  patrician  houses,  are  named  as  being  most 
prominent  in  this  disturbance ;  the  description  of  which  re- 
sembles that  of  a  riotous  election  in  Englan'd,  when  the  friends 
of  one  candidate  break  into  the  polling  booth,  drive  away  the 
poll-clerks,  destroy  the  polling  booths,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
voting.  (^7)  The  tribunes,  in  order  to  vindicate  their  authority, 
decide  to  apply  to  the  consuls  the  maxim  now  recognised  with 
respect  to  a  constitutional  king,  and  to  prosecute,  not  them,  but 
their  agents  and  instrumenta(^^  They  therefore  give  notice  of 
trial  to  the  members  of  the  three  patrician  houses  above  men- 
tioned, and  assign  as  the  penalty,  not  death  or  banishment,  but 
merely  confiscation  of  goods.  The  consuls  and  the  patricians  in 
their  confidence  (who  are  described  as  forming  a  sort  of  cabinet 
council),  (^")  upon  seeing  the  tribunes  adopt  this  moderate  course, 
think  it  prudent  to  yield.  They  therefore  make  no  resistance  to 
the  trial ;  the  accused  parties  do  not  appear,  and  judgment 
passes  on  them  by  default  Their  property  is  confiscated,  and 
sold  by  the  state;  but  it  is  re-purchased  by  the  patricians 
from  the  purchasers,  and  restored  to  the  original  owners:  so 
that  the  proceeding  of  the  tribunes,  in  vindication  of  their 
rights,  is  thus  effectually  frustrated.  (•^) 

Shortly  afterwards,  it  is  announced  that  the  iBquians  are 
threatening  the  city  of  Tusculum.  The  Senate  wishes  to  send 
succours  to  this  friendly  city,  but  the  tribunes  hinder  the  levies ; 
and  it  is  proclaimed  that  an  army  will  be  formed  of  patricians 

(57)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  40-1.  The  Cloelii  were  said  to  be  an  Alban  gens  : 
above,  vol.  i.  p.  459,  n.  164,  and  their  origin  was  traced  to  a  companion  of 
^neas;  Festus  in  Clcelia,  p.  55.  Their  name  does  not  often  occur  in  the 
Fasti,  like  those  of  the  Postumii  and  Sempronii. 

(58)  Koivdv  fjikv  rovTo  rai  irapd  Travnav  ofAoXoyov/Afvov  e/XiyA<5r«c»  ^b  fii)  rote 
VTrdrov^  dyiiv  vnb  rrjv  diKfiv,  aXXd  roiic  ifirfjpiTovvrac  avToiQ  iCiwraQy  c  52. 

(59)  In  c.  40,  the  consuls  are  stated  to  have  convened  ilwriKbv  ewiSpiov 
irarpiKiiav  t&v  dviptiordruw  rt  Kat  ftdXurra  iv  ry  x6\u  rdr  dvBovvrtav,  In 
c.  41,  the  patricians  irapaXi^^Olvrec  iIq  to  avyiSpiovt  Irvxov  ^  oi  Kparunoi 
vapaicKtiBivTiCt  are  mentioned. 

(60)  lb.  c.  42. 
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and  tl^eir  clients,  with  any  others  who  may  serve  voluntarily. 
Siccius  Dentatus  volunteers  on  this  service,  and  he  forms  a  band 
of  800  men,  who  are  the  flower  of  the  army.  As  the  armies  are 
about  to  engage,  Romilius,  the  consul,  orders  Siccius  and  his  troop 
to  attack  the  enemy's  camp,  intending  that  they  should  perish 
in  the  attempt  Siccius  remonstrates,  but  he  yields  to  the 
consul's  taunts,  and  the  troop  set  out,  according  to  Dionysius, 
conscious  of  their  fate,  weeping  and  dejected,  and  having  pre- 
viously taken  leave  of  their  comrades,  believing  themselves  to  be 
on  their  way  to  certain  death.  Siccius,  however,  instead  of 
taking  the  road  indicated  to  him  by  the  consul,  chose  another 
path,  leading  through  a  wood,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  country- 
man whom  they  met,  and  whom  they  forced  to  be  their  guide, 
they  reached  the  camp  unobserved,  and  captured  it>  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  The  ^quian  army,  having  the  Romans  both 
before  and  behind  them,  were  now  easily  defeated ;  but  in  the 
night  Siccius  kills  aU  the  ^Equian  prisoners,  cmd  horses,  and  other 
beasts  of  burden,  in  the  camp,  and  bums  the  tents  which  were 
full  of  arms  and  warlike  stores,  as  well  as  of  the  plunder  from  the 
Tusculan  territory;  after  which  he  marches  to  Rome  with  his 
men,  carrying  nothing  but  arms.  Siccius  then  lays  the  consul's 
conduct  before  the  tribunes;  they  convene  the  popular  assembly; 
and  Siccius  moves  the  audience  to  tears  by  the  disclosure  of  the 
murderous  stratagem  by  which  the  consul  had  attempted  to 
sacrifice  himself  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms.  The  sym- 
pathy with  Siccius  was  not  confined  to  the  people ;  but  the  Senate 
also  participated  in  the  indignation  created  by  the  act  of  the 
consuls,  and  refused  them  a  triumph  on  their  return  to  Rome.(^^) 
After  the  consular  elections,  Siccius,  who  had  been  elected 
tribune,  impeached  Romilius  the  former  consul,  and  one  of  the 

8ediles(^  impeached  his  colleague  Yeturiua     The  following  is  the 

(6i)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  42-47.  In  c.  43,  as  Hooke  has  remarked,  the  sense 
requires  'AXyi^w  for  'Avriov.  Dionysius  elsewhere  speaks  of  *Akyidos  as 
a  town ;  X.  ilf  xi.  3.  See  Mr.  Boufiory's  art.  Algidue,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Ancient  Geography. 

(62)  In  our  text  of  Dionysius,  he  is  only  called  Acvjoor.  The  same 
person  whom  Livy  calls  Lucius  Alienus  is  probably  meant. 
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account  which  Dionysius  gives  of  this  transaction.  '  The  trial 
of  Bomilius  first  came  on.  Siccins  appeared  and  accused  him  of 
acts  of  violence  towards  the  tribunes  when  he  was  consul,  and 
lastly  of  the  design  against  himself  and  the  volunteer  body  in 
the  recent  campaign.  He  produced  the  most  illustrious  persons 
as  witnesses  in  support'  of  his  allegations,  not  plebeians,  but 
patricians ;  among  whom  was  a  youth  of  some  distinction,  both 
in  family  and  personal  merit,  and  of  great  bravery  in  war,  by 
name  Sp.  Yirginius.  This  witness  deposed  that  he  had  been 
desirous  that  AL  IciUus,  the  son  of  a  man  in  the  troop  of  Siccius, 
and  his  own  contemporary  and  friend,  should  be  released  from 
this  expedition,  in  which  he,  together  with  his  father,  was  about 
to  be  consigned  to  certain  death.  Sp.  Yirginius  further  stated 
that  he  had  prevailed  on  his  uncle,  Aulus  Yirginius,  who  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  army,  to  apply  in  person  to  the  consuls  for  this 
favour:  that  the  consuls  refused  compliance  with  the  request; 
and  that  he  had  shed  tears  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  com- 
panion: but  that  Icilius,  having  heard  what  had  been  done, 
came  to  him,  and  said,  that  he  felt  great  gratitude  to  those  who 
had  interceded  for  him,  but  that  he  could  not  have  accepted  a 
favour  which  would  have  prevented  him  from  performing  his 
filial  duty ;  that  he  could  not  be  parted  from  his  father,  when  it 
was  known  that  they  were  sent  to  be  killed,  but  that  he  would 
remain  with  him,  in  order  to  defend  his  life  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  and  to  share  his  fate.  Even  this  recital,'  Dionysius  adds, 
'  affected  the  hearers  with  pity ;  but  when  Icilius  the  father,  and 
his  son,  were  called  as  witnesses,  and  gave  their  own  evidence, 
most  of  the  plebeians  were  moved  to  tears.'  Romilius  de- 
fended himself  in  a  haughty  tone,  and  relied  on  the  irrespon- 
sible nature  of  his  office ;  but  all  the  tribes  found  him  guilty. 
The  penalty  had  been  fixed  by  Siccius  at  only  10,000  asses ;  a 
measure  which  Dionysius  attributes  to  his  desire  of  diminishing 
the  opposition  of  the  patricians.  A  few  days  later,  Yeturius  was 
tried,  and  condemned  to  a  fine  of  15,000  a8ses.(^) 


(64)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  48-9.      The  former  of   these    sums  is  equal  to 
about  £35 ;  the  latter  to  about  £53. 
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Such  is  the  copious  aud  minute  account  of  the  events  of  this 
year,  given  by  Dionysius.  The  most  prominent  actor  in  the 
drama  is  Siccius  Dentatus,  who  appears  first  as  the  type  of 
military  bravery,  aud  as  the  living  example  of  the  plebeian 
grievance  of  service  in  war  unrewarded  by  a  share  of  conquered 
land ;  and  secondly,  as  the  intended  victim,  together  with  800 
comrades,  of  a  cold-blooded  attempt  of  the  consuls  to  consign  a 
plebeian  troop  to  destruction.  The  enumeration  of  the  battles, 
the  wounds,  and  the  rewards  of  Siccius,  though  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  Dionysius,  but  recurs  in  other  writers,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  received  anecdote  in  Roman  history,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  within  the  range  of  possibility,  still  less  of  probability. 
Making  every  allowance  for  the  continuous  system  of  warfare 
in  which  Rome  was  engaged,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a 
man  fifty-eight  years  old,  who  had  served  forty  years,  should 
have  been  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  battles,  and  have  gained 
nearly  two  hundred  military  distinctions.  His  service  would 
have  begun  in  497  B.C.,  but  between  this  year  and  455  B.C.  there 
are  several  years  in  which  no  war  is  mentioned ;  so  that  we  must 
suppose  him,  in  each  year  of  war,  to  have  been  present,  on  an 
average,  at  more  than  three  battles :  and  at  each  battle  to  have 
gained  nearly  two  distinctions.  The  description  of  the  treat* 
ment  of  Siccius  and  his  band  of  eight  hundred  men  by  Romilius 
in  the  ^quian  campaign,  is  highly  dramatic,  but  it  is  wholly 
wanting  in  verisimilitude.  No  adequate  motive  for  so  treacherous 
and  sanguinary  an  act  is  assigned :  the  contests  of  the  plebeians 
with  the  patricians  were  not  recent^  and  Siccius  had  not  hitherto 
rendered  himself  formidable  to  the  patricians.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  habits  of  military  obedience  among  the  Romans, 
it  is  incredible  that  a  body  of  eight  hundred  volunteers  should 
have  quietly  marched  to  certain  destruction,  when  they  and  the 
rest  of  the  army  knew  that  the  order  was  given,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  a  post  which  it  was  important  to  take,  but 
merely  in  order  to  ensure  their  death.  Such  an  event  is  without 
a  parallel  in  history.  (®^)     This  passive  and  unresisting  obedience 


them 


(65)  The  systematic  policy  of  getting  rid  of  hostile  partisans  by  putting 
m  to  death,  on  various  pretexts,  in  me  field  or  in  the  camp,  is  ascribed 
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seems  the  more  improbable,  when  we  find  that  the  same  men 
are  represented  as  cutting  the  throats  of  the  prisoners  at  night, 
burning  the  spoil,  and  marching  back  to  Rome,  without  the 
consul's  order,  in  a  state  of  open  mutiny,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  consuls  from  obtaining  a  triumph.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  nocturnal  exploit  is  executed  likewise 
savours  of  the  marvellous,  and  is  open  to  the  same  criticism 
which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  applies  to  Virgil's  description  of 
the  burning,  capture,  and  plunder  of  Troy  in  a  single  night. 

The  whole  account,  from  the  first  appearance  of  Siodus  in 
the  popular  assembly,  to  the  trial  of  the  consuls,  is  given  with 
circumstantial  minuteness.  We  have  not  only  the  colloquy 
between  Siccius  and  Romilius,  but  the  precise  means  by  which 
Siccius  escaped  from  the  trap  laid  for  him,  and  took  the  enemy's 
camp ;  and  the  touching  anecdote  of  Sp.  Virginius,  the  patrician 
witness  against  the  cruel  consul.  Unless  this  account  was  de- 
rived from  a  contemporary  chronicler,  to  whom  all  the  details  of 
the  transaction  were  known,(**)  the  whole  story  must  be  a  pure 
romance.  What  makes  the  copious  report  of  Dionysius  the 
more  remarkable  is,  that  Livy  is  evidently  ignorant  of  it,  and 
gives  a  brief  narrative  which  supposes  it  to  be  false.  His 
account  is,  that  *the  ^quians  being  reported  to  have  invaded 
the  Tusculan  territory,  both  consuls  were  sent  after  them  with 
an  army,  and  found  them  on  Mount  Algidua  There  a  battle 
took  place,  above  7000  of  the  enemy  were  killed ;  the  others 


to  the  decemvirs  by  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  24.  The  murder  of  Siccins  is  repre- 
sented b^  Livy  as  the  act  of  the  commanders  iu  the  camp,  not  of 
Appius;  lii.  43. 

(66)  Kiebuhr,  after  mentioning  that  Siccius  was  called  the  Eoman 
Achilles  (see  above,  p.  186,  note  56),  remarks  that  *  we  mav  more  aptly  term 
him  the  Koman  Roland ;  more  especially  since,  like  the  iraladin  of  French 
romance,  he  fell  by  treachery.  ISo  warrior  of  a  chronicled  age  should  be 
compared  with  the  heroes  of  Greek  poetry,  no  Eoman  centurion  with  the 
son  of  Peleus ;'  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  346.  From  this  passage  it  appears  that 
Niebuhr  supposed  this  perioa  to  have  possessed  a  contemporary  history. 
It  may  be  aaaed  that  Niebuhr  not  only  considers  the  story  of  Cincinnatiis, 
wliich  is  not  many  years  earlier,  to  have  been  derived  from  a  |K>em,  but 
also  that  of  the  siege  of  Yeii,  which  is  some  time  later.  He  calls  Yeii 
'the  Boman  Uion;'  ib.  |).  475.  For  similar  reasons,  why  should  not 
Siccius  be  the  Boman  Achilles  P 
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were  put  to  flight :  a  great  booty  was  obtained.     The  consuls 
sold  it,  on  account  of  the  low  state  of  the  treasury.     The  army 
however  resented  this  measure,  and  it  afforded  the  tribunes  a 
ground  for  accusing  the  consuls.     Accordingly,  as  soon  as  their 
year  of  office  had  expired,  C.  Claudius  Cicero,  a  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  gave  notice  of  trial  to  Romilius;    and  L.  Alienus,   an 
»dile  of  the  plebs,  to  Veturiu&     Both  were  condemned,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  patricians,  Romilius  in  10,000  asses, 
Veturius  in  1 5,000.' (^^     Nothing  is  here  said  about   Siccius 
Dentatus  and  the  attempt  to  kill  him  and  his  troop :  instead  of 
his  burning  the  plunder,  the  consuls  sell  it,  in  order  to  replenish 
the  empty  treasury — and  the  offence  to  the  army  is  given,  not 
by  the  treachery  towards  Siccius  and  the  volunteers,  but  by  the 
sale  of  the  plunder,   and  the  refusal  to  divide  it  among  the 
soldiers.     Both  historians  agree  as  to  the  impeachment  of  the 
consuls,  and  the  amounts  of  their  fines :  but  they  differ  as  to 
the  accusers,  for  Livy  says  nothing  of  Siccius,  and  Dionysius 
does  not  mention  C.  Claudius  Cicero.      Neither  explains  why 
the  fine  of  Yeturius  was  larger  than  that  of  Romiliua     The 
relative  amount  of  the  fines  is  not  only  unexplained  by  Diony- 
sius, but  is  inconsistent  with  his  account ;  for  Romilius  acts  the 
leading  part  in  the  drama  of  Siccius,  and  Yeturius  is  merely  a 
dumb  personage  in  it     Qellius  states  that  Siccius  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  in  the  consulship  next  after  that  of  Romilius  and 
Yeturius ;(^)  so  far  agreeing  with  Dionysius;   and  Pliny  com- 
mends Siccius  for  having  procured  the  condemnation  of  the  ex- 
consul  Romilius  for  having  made  a  bad  use  of  his  command  ;(^^ 
words  which  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  failed  as  a  general, 
rather  than  attempted  to  procure  the  death  of  Siccius  himself. 

The  previous  parts  of  the  long  narrative  of  Dionysius — 
namely,  the  violences  offered  to  the  tribunes,  the  attempted 
impecu^hment  of  the  consuls,  the  endeavour  to  put  the  agrarian 


(67)  iii.  31.  (68)  ii.  11. 

(69)  Preeterea  (quod  optimum  in  operibus  ejus  reor)  uno  ex  ducibus 
T.  Uomilio  ex  consulatu  ad  populum  convicto  male  acti  imperii; 
N.  H.  vii.  29. 
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law  to  the  vote,  and  the  fining  of  the  patricians,  by  a  practical 
adoption  of  a  maxim  similar  to  that  which  renders  the  ministers 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  a  constitutional  king— are  all  wanting 
in  Livy.  The  prudence  of  the  patricians  in  advising  the  accused 
members  of  their  order  to  submit  to  the  forfeiture  of  their 
property,  and  the  subsequent  re-purchase  of  it,  without  any 
remonstrance  from  the  tribunes,  is  a  transaction  deficient  in  in- 
ternal probability:  nor  is  it  at  all  intelligible  how,  if  the  comitia 
tributa  consisted  only  of  plebeians,  if  the  tribunes  could  put  any 
legislative  project  to  the  vote,  and  if,  when  sanctioned  by  a  ma- 
jority it  became  law,  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  patri- 
cians, by  force  and  illegal  means,  to  have  prevented  the  passing 
of  the  agrarian  laws  for  so  many  years.(^^  The  plebeians  had 
numbers  on  their  side,  and  they  were  armed,  as  they  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  legion& 

It  may  be  added  that  Livy  and  Dionysius  agree  in  repre- 
senting Siccius  Dentatus  as  treacherously  killed  by  a  party  of 
his  own  men,  at  the  direction  of  the  decemvirs,  a  few  years 
afterwards  :(^)  and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  same 
man  should  have  been  twice  the  object  of  treacherous  attempts 
on  his  life  by  his  own  general ;  one  of  which  was  successful,  and 
the  other  unsuccessful.  The  story  in  the  consulship  of  Romilius 
and  Yeturius  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  modified  version 
of  the  story  under  the  decemvirate.(7') 

The  narrative  which  has  just  been  recited  furnishes  a  clear 
illustration  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  evidences  of  Roman 
history  at  this  period.  Dionysius  gives  a  copious  relation,  full  of 
improbabilities  and  inconsistencies,  but  so  minute  and  detailed 
that,  if  true,  it  must  have  proceeded  from  a  contemporary 
writer.  It  is  certain  that  there  were  no  native  historians  of 
Borne  till  more  than  two  centuries  after  this  period ;  and  the 


(70)  In  Dion.  Hal.  x.  51,  Bomilins  says  to  the  Senate:  furd  fityaXtov 
fiioBCiv  IfiaOoVy  '6ti  IXarrov  vfidv  iort  rov  povXofikvov  t6  SvydfiivoVf  Kai  woWovg 
^Srj  t6v  itfrkp  vfidv  dyTtva  dpafuvovf;  irtpuUire  dvap7ra<rOkvTaQ  vwb  tov  diifiov, 
role  dvayxaioiQ  tiKavrtc. 

(71)  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  26-7 ;  Livy,  iii.  43 ;  below,  §  50, 

(72)  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 
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accoant  is  too  detailed  for  the  registration  of  a  pontifical  annalist, 
livj,  DioreoTer,  not  only  is  ignorant  of  this  detailed  account,  but 
gives  a  concise  narrative  of  events  uhich  altogether  exdudes  it, 
and  necessarily  implies  its  falsity.  Under  these  circumstances, 
what  certain  conclusion  can  we  arrive  at,  or  how  can  we  give 
credence  either  to  the  copious  details  of  the  Oreek,  or  to  the 
brief  sketch  of  the  Roman,  historian  ?  What  reason  have  we 
for  preferring  one  story  to  the  other,  or  for  supposing  that  either 
historian  derived  his  information  from  authentic  contemporary 
testimony  ?(''') 

§  44  Dionysius  refers  to  the  same  year,  the  consulship  of 
Aternius  and  Tarpeius,  a  law  empowering  all  magistrates  to  fine 
persons  who  resisted  their  authority,  but  limiting  the  fine  to  two 
oxen  and  thirty  sheep.  (7^)  This  law  is  mentioned  by  Festus,  but 
he  makes  the  highest  fine  consist  of  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen, 
and  he  refers  the  law  to  the  consulship  of  Menenius  and  Sestius, 
in  the  following  year ;  whereas  he  describes  the  law  of  the  year 
of  Aternius  and  Tarpeius  as  fixing  the  ratio  of  money  to  the 
sheep  and  cattle ;  viz.,  ten  asses  for  a  sheep,  and  one  hundred 
asses  for  an  ox.(J^  Oeilius  gives  the  same  account  of  the 
Atemian  law  as  Festus ;  he  likewise  agrees  with  Festus  as  to 
the  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxea(^^)     The  different  accounts  of  the 


(73)  See  the  note  of  Hooke,  b.  2,  c.  25,  in  which  he  compares  tiie 
accouDta  of  this  year  f^iven  by  Dionysius  and  Liyy.  He  concludes  it  thus : 
'  If  one  considers  the  singular  negligence  of  the  consuls  after  the  victory, 
with  regard  to  the  enemy's  camp,  which  contained  such  a  rich  booty ;  the 
monstrous  breaches  of  cUscipline  imputed  to  that  old  soldier  Siccius ;  the 
injustice  which,  in  burning  the  spou,  he  is  guilty  of  towards  the  consuls' 
troops,  who  expected  to  share  it  among  them,  and  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  affection ;  and  lastly,  the  Senate's  approving  all  this  conduct,  and 
taking  part  with  him  against  the  consuls ;  I  say,  if  one  considers  these 
things,  it  may  indine  one  to  believe  that  Dionysius  borrowed  his  account 
from  some  memoirs  as  authentic  as  the  history  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick.' 

(74)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  50.  Brissonius  proposes  to  reverse  the  numbers  in 
the  text  of  Dionysius,  and  to  assimilate  the  statement  to  that  of  Gellius. 
Kiebuhr  says  that  it  is  an  erroneous  conjecture  of  Dionysius,  vol.  ii. 
n.691. 

(76)  In  peonlatus,  p.  237,  compare  p.  24,  and  MttUer's  note. 

(77)  xi.  1.  He  seems  to  consider  the  maximum  of  the  fine  as  inde- 
X>enaent  of  the  Atemian  law ;  Niebuhr,  ib.  a.  690,  asserts  that  the  state- 
ment of  Gellius  and  Festus  respecting  the  Atemian  law  is  '  oeiiainly 
erroneous.' 

VOL.  n.  0 
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Atemian  law  respecting  Enes,  which  is  mentioBed  by  Cicero  as 
an  important  st«p  in  the  constitution, (^^)  cannot  be  reconciled. 
Cicero  indeed,  as  well  as  Livy,  appears  to  refer  the  money- 
valuation  of  the  fine  to  a  law  of  the  consuls  Julius  and  Papirius, 
twenty-four  years  later:  while  Plutarch  states  that  the  law 
limiting  the  fine  for  disobedience  to  the  consul  was  made  by 
Publicola,  and  was  one  of  the  Valerian  laws:  according  to  his 
account,  the  limit  was  five  oxen  and  two  sheep  ;(^^  thvis  differing 
both  from  Dionysius  and  Oelliua  The  regulation  respecting  the 
limit  of  the  fine  for  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  magistrates, 
and  the  commutation  of  the  oxen  and  sheep  into  a  money  pay- 
ment, were  doubtless  of  high  antiquity  ;(*')  but  the  accounts 
respecting  their  authors  appear  to  have  been  unfixed  and 
fluctuating,  as  in  the  case  of  other  ancient  institutions  It 
should  be  observed,  that  both  Dionysius  and  Cicero  describe 
the  Atemian  law  as  having  been  passed  at  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata;  whereas  Dionysius  represents  the  tribunes  on  former 
occasions  as  striving  to  pass  their  laws  at  the  comitia  tributa.(^^) 
We  must  suppose  that  the  law  is  understood  to  have  been  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

§  45  Dionysius  represents  the  new  consuls,  Tarpeius  and 
Atemius,  as  intimidated  by  the  impeachment  and  condemnation 
of  their  predecessors ;  and  as  recommending  a  concession  of 
the  project  of  a  code,  so  much  desired  by  the  plebeians:  he 
describes  Romilius  as  making  a  proposal  to  this  effect  in  the 
Senate,  and  Siccius  as  so  much  pleased  with  his  conduct,  that 


(78)  De  Kep.  ii.  35.  Cicero,  ib.,  speaks  of  the  'Levis  sestimatio 
pecudum  in  mult&,'  which  Festus  and  Gellius  attribute  to  the  Atemian 
law,  as  having  been  made  by  a  law  of  the  consuls  Julius  and  Papirius, 
in  430  B.C.,  in  consequence  of  the  censors  haying,  by  numerous  fines, 
transferred  a  large  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  from  private  proprietors  to 
the  State,  hivy  mentions  this  law  in  general  terms,  iv.  30 ;  but  he  says 
nothing  of  the  Atemian  law  ;  see  iii.  31. 

(79)  Public,  c.  11.  Plutarch  adds  that  the  price  of  a  sheep  was  then 
ten  obols,  and  of  an  ox  a  hundred  obols ;  which  statement  evidently  corre- 
sponds to  the  account  of  Gellius  and  Festus,  which  makes  this  ratio 
a  matter  of  legislative  regulation. 

(80)  Dionysius,  ib.  says  oirog  6  v6fioe  dfxpt  toXXov  Stkfiuvtv  vir6  *Ptoficuiav 

(81)  See  z.  36,  41. 
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(although  Romilius  had  treacherously  sought  his  life)  the 
tribune  of  h&  own  authority  remits  his  fine.  Romilius  however 
declines  to<  accept  the  favour,  cm  the  ground  that  the  fine  had 
already  been  consecrated  to  the  god8i(^  The  account  of  Livy 
is  quite  different :  he  says  that  the  new  consuls  were  not  intimi- 
dated ;  that  they  defied  the  plebs  and  the  tribunes ;  and  that 
the  tribunes,  seeing  that  the  Terentillian  rogation  had  lost  its 
effect  fi-om  time,  proposed,  as  a  compromise,  that,  instead  of  a 
measure  for  diminishing  the  power  of  the  consuls,  a  body  of 
legislators,  composed  of  both  patricians  and  plebeians,  should  be 
formed,  for  equalizing  the  rights  of  the  citizens.  The  patricians 
assented  to  this  proposal  for  a  new  legislation,  but  refused  to 
allow  the  plebeians  any  part  in  it,  and  required  that  the  revision 
of  the  laws  should  be  exclusively  conducted  by  patriciana(^) 
In  this  manner  Livy  first  introduces  the  plan  of  legislation 
which  ended  in  the  decem viral  code  :  he  conceives  it  as  a  com- 
promise growing  out  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Terentillian  law. 
Dionysius,  cm  the  other  hand,  considers  it  as  identical  with  that 
law.  Their  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  deqemviral  legislation 
are  wholly  inconsistent  with  each  other.. 

Both  historians  however  agree  in  stating  that  a  commission 
of  three  persons  was  appointed,  who  were  to  visit  Athens,  and 
other  Greek  cities,  both  in  the  mother  country  and  in  Italy : 
livy  particularly  mentions  that  they  were  to  transcribe  the  cele-» 
brated  laws  of  Solon.  (^*) 


(82)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  51-^. 

(83)  Livy,  iii.  31.  The  *lex  qu»  promulgata  conaenuerat,*  is  the 
Terentillian  la^,  as  described  in  c.  9.  llie  objects  of  this  new  legislation 
are  characterized  as  'ntrisque  [both  patricians  and  plebeians]  utilia 
qusque  sequandse  libertatis  essent.'  Tnia  agrees  with  the  vniyopia  and 
Urovofiia  of  Dionysius,  which  he  attributes  to  the  Terentillian  law;  x.  1. 
Compare  Hooke's  note  to  b.  2,  c.  26,  on  the  discrepancy  between  Dionysius 
and  Livy.  The  difference  between  them  on  this  point  is  also  recognised 
by  Levesque,  Hist.  Crit.  de  la  B«p,  Kom.  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

(84)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  61-2,  64 ;  Xivy,  iii.  31.    The  three  names  given 


says  that  *  no  doubt  their  names  were  preserved 
the  books  of  the  pontiffs;'  vol.  ii.  p.  305.  See  above,  p.  68,  n.  219;  p.  108, 
n.  53.  The  three  names  given  by  LyduB  de  Mag.  i.  34,  are  Sp.  Postumius, 
A.  Marcius,  and  P.  Sulpicius. 

02 
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A  year  of  pestilence  miooeeds,  as  to  which  many  details  are 
given  by  our  historians :  they  agree  in  reporting  that  Quinctilinfl^ 
the  consul,  and  four  tribunes  of  the  people,  died  of  the  malady: 
Dionysius  adds  Sp.  Furius,  the  successor  of  Quinctilius,  and  Livy 
also  names  Servius  Cornelius,  the  flamen  of  Quirinus,  and  C. 
Horatius  Pul villus^  the  augur — adding  that  the  augurs  appointed 
Yeturius  in  his  place,  because  the  latter  had  be^i  condemned 
by  the  plebs.  It  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Dionysius  that  the 
violence  of  the  plague  was  increased  by  the  projection  of  dead 
bodies  into  the  sewers  and  the  river.(^)  Such  particulars  as  these, 
like  others  of  the  same  sort  before  mentioned,  must  have  been 
either  registered  at  the  time,  or  have  been  deliberately  fabri- 
cated by  a  forger  of  annals:  no  third  hypothesis  seems  admissible 

§  46  In  the  next  year,  the  three  envoys  return  from  Greece, 
having  visited  Athens,  and  executed  their  mission  of  legislative 
inquiry.(^  The  tribunes  press  for  the  immediate  adoption  of 
measures  by  which  the  objects  of  the  mission  will  be  carried  into 
effect :  Dionysius  says  that  this  is  resisted  by  the  consuls  of  the 
year,  but  that  Appius,  one  of  the  consuls  elect,  proposes  the 
creation  of  a  supreme  council  of  ten  l^slators.  According 
to  Livy,  the  only  delay  arose  from  a  question  whether  any  ple- 
beians should  be  members  of  the  council ;  which  the  patricians 
successfully  resisted  He  mentions  however  elsewhere  the 
influence  used  by  Appius  in  favour  of  the  plebeians  on  this 
occasion.  (^ 

§  47  The  plan  of  reforming  the  legislation  of  Rome,  proposed 
in  the  Senate,  and  adopted  by  the  tribunes  and  people,  was  that 
all  the  superior  offices  of  the  State  (not  excepting  the  tribunate) 
should  be  abrogated  for  a  year  :(^  and  that  all  the  powers  of 


(85)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  64-5. 

(86)  N<$^ovc  ''  ^^C  'EWddot  *Pufiaioi  /ifrcorci'Xavroi  &f'  &v  r^c  ^fi^hKa 
WXrowc  uwtBiiKav,  Syncell.  vol.  i.  p.  484.  PomiluB  Bomanus — decemviros 
legibuB  BcribendiB  creavit,  qui  eas  ex  libris  Solonis  tranalatas  duodecim 
tsbulis  exposnerunt ;  Victor  de  Yir.  111.  21. 

(87)  Livy,  iii.  32,  66. 

(88)  Livy  says :  Placet  creari  decemviros  sine  provocatione,  et  ne  quia 
eo  anno  alius  magiatratua  eaaet ;  iii.  32.    Dionyaiua  states  distinctly  \haX 
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govemment,  legislatiye,  adminigtrative,  and  judicial,  sbsould  be 
vested  in  a  council  of  ten,  a  Decemvirate,  who  were  to  prepare 
a  code;  and  if  this  code  received  the  sanction  of  Senate  and 
people,  it  was  to  become  law.  The  decemvirs  were  chosen  bj 
the  comitia  centuriata,  and  consisted  of  Appius  Claudius,  and 
T.  Qenucius,  the  consuls  elect  for  the  year  ;  Sestius,  one  of  the 
consuls  of  the  preceding  year  ;(^  the  three  envoys  to  Athens ; 
and  four  other  patricians  of  consular  dignity.(^^)    No  member 


the  plebeian  offices  were  suspended  i  ak9i  rAv  ififidpx^v  re  coi  ityoptu^tt^fr 
Kai  Tafiujy  Kai  eZ  rtvcc  ^<rav  aXXac  irdrptot  *Puffiaioie  dpxai  KarfXvOt^fjayy  x.  5Q, 
Other  passages  are  collected  by  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  133,  n.  298. 

(89)  livy,  iii.  3d,  says  that  Sestius  waa  chosen  '  quod  earn  rem  ooUegi 
invito  ad  patres  relulerat.'  Dionysius^  however,  describes  both  the  consuls 
of  the  preceding  year  as  hostile  to  the  project  of  codification ;  he  says  that 
Menenius  was  sick,  and  that  Sestius,  using  hia  colleague's  illness  as 
a  pretext,  alleged  that  he  could  not  act  alone,  and  rejected  the  applications 
01  the  tribunes,  who  thereupon  turned  to  Appius. 

(90)  Liyy  and  Dionysius  agree  as  to  the  decemvirs,  with  this 
exception,  tlut  whereas,  the  former  names  P.  Curiatius,  the  latter  names 
P.  Horatius.  Livy,  iii.  32,  had  likewise  named  P.  Curiatius  as  consul  with 
Sex.  QuinctlLiufl  for  the  year  463  B.C. ;  whereas  Dionysius,  x,  53,  had  named 
P.  Horatius.  The  Capitoline  Fasti  agree  with  Livy.  The  Horatii  and 
Guriatii  were  in  like  manner  confounded  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  the 
three  brothers;  Livy,  i.  24.  The  Capitoline  Fasti  are  incomplete;  but 
they  give  five  named,  which  are  in  each  of  our  historians,  xhe  list  in 
Diodorus,  xii.  23,  of  the  men  whom  he  calls  vofuripafotf^  is  as  follows : 
1.  Publius  Clodius  S.egi)lanus ;  2.  Titus  Minucius ;  3.  Spurius  Veturius ; 
4.  Caius  Julius;  6.  Caius  Sulpicius;  6.  Publius  Sestius ;  7.  Bomulus ; 
8.  Spurius;  9.  Postumius;  10.  Calbinius.  Of  these.  No.  1  is  meant  for  Appius 
Claudius  Uegillenais.  JSo.  2  is  probably  T.  Genucius.  JNos.  3,  4,  6,  and  6 
are  in  the  received  liat.  No.  7  is  T.  iiomilius ;  Nos.  8  and  9  must  be  taken 
together  and  form  one  man,  Sp.  Postumius,  one  of  the  envoys.  No.  10 
appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Aulus  Manlius.  The  tenth  decemvir,  whom 
I^vy  caUa  Curiatius,  and  Dionysius  calla  Horatius,  is  wanting.  See 
ILhodoman's  note  on  the  passage.  Niebuhr  supposes,  contrary  to  the 
express  statement  of  Dionysius,  und  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  Livy,  that 
fi?e  of  the  decemvirs  were  appointed  by  the  patricians,  or  were  iucluded 
by  virtue  of  their  offices,  and  tnat  only  hve  were  elected  by  the  centuries. 
Niebuhr  adds,  '  Livy  must  evidently  have  heard  a  faint  report  of  an 
election,  by  which  a  certain  number  were  added  to  others  previously 
appointed ;  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  312,  citing  the  wordi,  *  Graves  ntate  novissimis 
auifragiis  electoa  fenmt.  The  entire  passage  in  Livy,  however,  stands 
^us.  He  begins  by  enumerating  the  ten  persons  who  were  created 
aecemviib,  and  he  accounts  for  tUe  appointment  of  six,  by  special  reaaons. 
He  then  proceeds  to  say :  '  Suj9/>levere  ceteri  numerum.  Graves  quoque 
state  elecios  novisdimis  aufiragus  fcrunt,  qtu>  minus  ferociter  ulu/rum 
$citu  adveruarenlur.'  The  meamng  of  these  words  is  obvious.  '  After  the 
centuries  had,  for  special  reasous,  cUosen  six  persons,  upon  whom  the  task 
of  preparing  the  code  was  chiefly  to  fail,  they  elected  four  men  of 
advanced  age,  who  from  their  moderation  were  likely  to  concur  with  the 
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of  the  plebeian  order  was  admitted  to  hold  a  place  in  the  decem- 
viralbody.n 

The  decemvirs  are  stated  by  Dionysius  to  have  taken  in 
turn  the  supreme  power  and  insignia  of  the  consuls,  which  each 
decemvir  enjoyed  for  a  fixed  number  of  days ;  but  to  have  all 
«at  continuously  for  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction. (^) 
Livy  merely  says  that  one  decemvir  in  his  turn  sat  in  judgment 
every  day,  and  on  that  day  was  attended  by  the  lictors  with  the 
fasces.  (^)  Appius  was  popular  in  his  demeanour ;  and  the  de- 
'cemvirs  exercised  their  irresponsible  power  with  sobriety  and 
moderation  :(^*)  as  a  proof  of  their  abstinence  from  an  extreme 
^se  of  their  authority,  it  is  stated  that  C.  Julius,  the  decemvir, 
who  had  witnessed  the  discovery  of  a  dead  body  in  the  bedroom 
^of  Q.  Sestius,  a  patrician,  accused  him  before  the  people, 
instead  of  citing  him,  as  he  might  have  done,  before  his  own 
tribunal.  (*^) 

The  decemvirs  however  did  not  devote  their  whole  time  to 
their  judicial  dutiea  Before  the  end  of  the  year  they  had, 
from  the  written  laws  of  the  Greeks,  and  from  their  own  un- 
written customs,  framed  a  code,  which  they  inscribed  upon  ten 
tablea     They  exhibited  these  tables  in  public,  and  discussed 


Tiews  of  their  colleagaes.*  The  fragment  of  ihe  passage  which  Niebuhr 
has  placed  in  his  note,  may  hj  itself  bear  the  meaning  which  he  attributes 
to  it;  but  this  construction  is  conclusively  negatived  by  the  rest  of  the 

Sassage,  which  he  has  omitted.    For  another  instance  of  this  arbitrary  and 
eceptive  method  of  citation,  see  above,  p.  149,  n.  182.  Concerning  the  place 
of  the  consuls  among  the  decemvirs,  see  Becker,  ib.  p.  134,  n.  299. 

(91)  The  designation  of  the  decemvirs  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti  is, 
'  Decemviri  consuiari  imperio  legibus  scribendis.'  Their  usual  appellation 
is  '  decemviri  legibus  scnbendis.' 

(92)  Dion.  Hal.  x-  67. 

(93)  iii.  33 ;  Zonaras,  vii.  18 ;  Niebuhr,  toI.  ii.  n.  717,  decides  that 
the  statement  of  a  rotation  from  day  to  day  is  '  certainly  erroneous.* 

(94)  It  is  particularly  stated  that  there  was  no  appeal  from  the 
decemvirs^  Livy,  iii.  32 ;  Cic.  Hep.  ii.  31,  36. 

(95)  Livy,  ib.  ;  Cic.  Eep.  ii.  36.  Livy  has  P.  Sestius  both  for  the 
decemvir  and  the  patrician  murderer.  Cicero  has  the  prsenomen  Lucius 
for  the  latter.  Cicero  appears  to  mean  that  Julius  adopted  this  course, 
out  of  deference  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  declared  that  no 
capital  trial  should  take  place  except  before  the  comitia  centuriata ;  see 
hee.  iii.  19 ;  Pro  Sest.  c.  30.  At  this  time,  however,  the  decemviral  laws 
had  not  been  passed.    Compare  Dirksen,  Zwolf  Tafel  Fragmente,  p.  644. 
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them  with  the  wisest  men  of  the  city  ;  when  all  objections  were 
removed,  they  convened  the  Senate,  which  sanctioned  the  laws 
by  a  preliminary  decree,  and  they  were  afterwards  solemnly  con- 
firmed by  a  vote  of  the  people,  in  comitia  centuriata.(**)  Accord- 
ing to  Dionysius,  the  laws  of  the  ten  tables  were  immediately 
engraved  on  brass,  and  fixed  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
forum. 

The  decemvirs  seem  now  to  have  fulfilled  their  mission ; 
and  they  make  no  attempt  to  retain  their  power,  for,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  year,  they  hold  the  regular  comitia  for  the 
election  of  magistrates.  The  people  however,  though  the  ten 
tables  had  been  freely  submitted  to  public  criticism  before  they 
were  enacted,  desire  the  reappointment  of  the  decemvirs,  for 
reasons  which  are  not  very  intelligible.  Livy  says  that  a  rumour 
got  abroad  that  two  tables  were  still  wanting,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  code.  (^)  He  adfls  that  the  plebs  had  begun  to  hate 
the  name  of  consuls  as  much  as  that  of  kings,  and  that  the 
appeal  from  one  decemvir  to  another  supplied  the  place  of  the 
tribunitian  interference.  According  to  Dionysius,  there  was  not 
only  the  wish  of  an  irresponsible  power,  in  order  to  complete 
the  code,  but  also  the  desire  of  prolonging  the  suspension  of  the 
tribunitian  office.(*^ 

§  48  With  regard  to  the  election  of  the  second  set  of  de- 
cemvirs, the  accounts  of  our  two  historians  differ  materially. 
Dionysius  says  that  as  soon  as  the  day  of  election  was  fixed,  the 
leading  patricians  sought  the  office,  in  order  to  keep  out  dan- 
gerous and  turbulent  men  ;  but  that  Appius  declined  to  become 
a  candidate,  simulated  reluctance,  and  at  last  only  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  all  parties.  When  however  he  had  consented  to 
come  forward,  he  used  his  influence,  out  of  jealousy,  to  exclude 
the  chief  patricians,  and  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  return  of 


(96)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  67;  Livy,  iii.  34.  Both  historians  mention  the 
voluntary  consultation  of  the  public,  and  represent  the  ten  tables  as  the 
combined  expression  of  the  general  irill.    Below,  n.  160. 

(97)  Livy,  iii.  34.  Vnlgatur  deinde  rumor,  duas  deesse  tabulas ;  quibus 
adjectis  absolvi  posse  velut  corpus  omnis  Bomani  juris. 

(98)  X.  58. 
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his  own  friend&  He  is  then  elected  decemvir  in  comitia.  cen- 
turiata;  and  with  him  six  patricians,  and  three  plebeians 
Among  the  patricians,  the  only  person  of  distinction  waa 
Q.  Fabius  Yibulanus,  the  single  Fabius  who  had  escaped  from 
the  disaster  of  the  Cremera,  and  who  had  been  thrice  consul ; 
the  other  five  were  men  of  no  nQte.(^)  The  three  plebeians 
were  added  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  as  Appius  declared  his 
opinion  that  the  plebs  ought  to  be  represented  in  the  decem- 
virate.  By  his  conduct  in  the  first  year  of  the  decemvirate,  and 
at  his  re-election,  Appius  had  so  much  ingratiated  himself  with 
his  countrymcD,  that  he  was  then  considered  as  superior 
to  any  of  the  kings  or  annual  magistrates  of  the  city.(^^) 
Such  is  the  narrative  of  Dionysius.  But  the  course  of  Appius, 
as  described  by  the  Roman  historian,  was  quite  different  Ac- 
cording to  Livy,  when  the  comitia  for  the  re-election  of  decemvirs 
were  fixed  for  the  third  nundinas  (seventeen  days  afterwards), 
the  leading  patricians  presented  themselves  as  candidates ;  but 
Appius  distinguished  himself  by  the  activity  and  eagerness  of 
his  canvas,  and  by  his  resort  to  mean  arts  and  personal  humili- 
ation for  the  purpose  of  attaining  his  object.  His  colleagues  of 
the  expiring  board  suspected  his  motive ;  and  as  h^  was  the 
youngest  among  them,(^°^)  they  appointed  him  to  hold  the 
comitia^  thinking  that  this  contrivance  would  prevent  his  re-elec- 
tion.    But  this  arrangement,  which  wafi  intended  as  an  obstacle, 


(09)  This  passage  is  misrepresented  by  Niebnbr,  in  order  to  gi^e 
a  colour  to  his  hypothesis  that  half  the  second  decemvira  were  plebeians. 
*  Assuredly  (he  says)  all  the  annalists  saw  with  equal  clearness  that  half 
of  the  second  decemviral  board  did  actually  conaist  of  plebeians.  Ihree, 
Dionysius  expressly  says,  were  of  that  order,  and  so  unquestionably  were 
the  two  others  whom  he  calls  men  of  low  condition  ;*  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  323. 
Dionysius  states  expressly,  that  the  fire  whom  he  enumerates  after  Appius 
and  Fabius  were  patricians,  and  he  does  not  call  them  *  men  of  low  con- 
dition," but  he  calls  them  'men  of  no  i^eat  mark  or  distinction,' 
dvipis  oil  Trdvv  liru^avilc,  which  is  a  totally  different  thing,  and  which  is 
quite  consistent  with  their  being  patricians. 

(100)  Dion.  Hal.  z.  58.  The  names  of  the  decemvirs  are  repeated; 
xi.  23. 

(loi)  This  agrees  with  the  previous  statement  in  c.  33,  that  the  four 
decemvirs  last  elected  were  advanced  in  age ;  see  above,  p.  197,  n.  90.  This 
account  of  the  age  of  Appius  likewise  supposes  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
second  Appius :  above,  p.  156,  n.  203. 
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served  only  to  facilitate  his  designs.  He  formed  a  cabal,  by 
which  he  defeated  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  Quinctins  Cincinnatus, 
his  uncle,  C.  Claudius,  a  steady  adherent  of  the  patrician  cause, 
and  other  eminent  citizens ;  while  he  secured  the  election  of 
persons  of  inferior  station,  and  lastly,  his  own  election — a 
proceeding  which  the  better  class  of  citizens  regarded  with  equal 
disapprobation  and  surprise.  Livy  then  adds  the  list  of  names, 
which  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  Dionysius  iQ^  but  he  does  not 
state  that  any  of  them  were  plebeians,  and  in  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage he  speaks  of  them  as  having  been  all  patricians.  (^^) 

The  proceedings  of  the  second  decemvirs^  in  their  first  year 
of  office,  are  consistently  related  by  our  two  historians.  Before 
the  ides  of  May — the  day  on  which  their  rule  commenced — ^had 
arrived,  Appius  gave  them  secret  instructions  how  to  act,  and 
they  eon^ired  with  him  to  take  the  necessary  means  for  ren- 
dering themselves  perpetual  dictatorsL  As  soon  as  they  were 
invested  with  their  new  functions,  the  mask  of  moderation  was 
thrown  off,  and  each  decemvir  appeared  in  the  forum  with  twelve 
lictors;,  bearing  the  axe  in  the  fascea  This  sight  of  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty  lictors  with  their  axes,  produced  a  general  con- 
sternation; the  people  said  that  they  had  now  ten  kingp  instead  of 
ona  The  axe  reminded  them  that  each  decemvir  could  pronounce 
and  execute  a  capital  sentence  without  appeal ;  and  they  found 
that  one  decemvir  gave  no  relief  against  the  judgment  of  another. 
A  system  of  terror  was  now  organized :  no  man's  life  or  pro- 


(loa)  Livy,  iii.  35 ;  compare  c.  41.  According  to  Diod.  xii.  24,  the 
names  of  the  second  decemvirs  were — 1.  Appius  Clodius;  2.  Marcus 
Cornelius ;  3.  Lucius  Minucius;  4.  Caius  Sergius;  5.  Quintus;  6.  Poetelius; 
7.  Manius;  8.  Kabuleius;  9.  Spurius;  10.  Veturius.  The  first  four 
names  agree  with  the  list  in  Dionysius  and  Livy,  except  that  they  have 
M.  Sergius ;  5  and  6  must  be  joined,  and  correspond  to  Q.  Pcetelius ; 
7  and  8  make  Manius  Rabuleius ;  9  and  10  make  Spurius  Veturius ; 
but  this  name  is  not  in  the  other  list.  The  names  of  L.  Minucius,  Q. 
Fabius  Vibulanus,  T.  Antonius,  K.  Duilius,  and  Sp.  Oppius,  which  occur 
in  the  other  list,  are  wanting  in  Diodorus. 

ii03)  The  passage  occurs  in  the  speech  of  Canuleius,  where  he  alludes 
le  deoemyirs,  as  '  teterrimi  mortalium,  qui  tamen  omnes  ex  patrihus 
erant  ;*  iv.  3.  These  words  must  refer  to  the  second  decemvirs ;  lor  the 
first  decemvirs  were,  according  to  all  accounts,  quite  irreproachable  in 
their  conduct. 
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perty  was  safe ;  but  the  chief  weight  of  the  oppression  fell  upon 
the  plebeian  body,  and  also  on  the  more  eminent  patricians: 
the  younger  patricians  were  bribed,  by  grants  of  confiscated 
property,  to  support  the  decemvira  Many  citizens  left  the 
town,  and  took  refuge  in  the  country,  hoping  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  power  of  the  decemvirs  would  be  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  ordinary  constitution  would  be  restored.  The 
decemvirs  had  added  two  new  tables  to  the  ten  tables  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  if  these  were  adopted  by  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata,  the  purpose  for  which  the  decemvirs  had  been  appointed 
was  accomplished.  But  the  decemvirs,  although  their  year  of 
office  had  expired,  showed  no  disposition  to  convoke  the  comitia, 
either  for  this  purpose,  or  for  the  election  of  consuls. (^^)  Livy 
says  nothing  about  the  character  or  contents  of  the  two  last 
tables,  nor  does  he  explain  how  they  became  law,  though  he 
states  that  the  entire  code  was  engraved  on  brass  as  the  Twelve 
Tablea('°^)  According  to  Dionysius,  they  were  added  by  Appius 
to  the  ten  tables;  and  they  contained  a  prohibition  of  mar- 
riages between  patricians  and  ple1)eian8,  which  was,  he  thinks, 
intended  to  prevent  concord  between  the  two  orders. (^^  Cicero 
makes  a  broad  distinction  between  the  ten  tables  of  the  first 
decemvirs,  and  the  two  tables  of  the  second  decemvirs ;  he  says 
that  the  laws  of  the  latter  were  unjust,  and  he  mentions  as  an 
example  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  between  the  patricians 
and  p]ebeiana(^^  Livy  likewise,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  speaks 
of  this  prohibition  as  having  been  introduced  by  the  decemviral 
legislation.  (^^ 


{104)  Livy,  ill.  36-7  ;  Dion.  Hal.  x.  69,  60. 

(105)  Livy,  iii.  37,  51,  57. 

(106)  lb.  c.  60,  and  compare  xi.  28,  where  it  is  stated  tbat  Appius  was 
prevented,  by  his  own  law  in  the  twelve  tables,  from  marrying  Virginia,  of 
plebeian  birth. 

(107)  Qui  cum  X.  tabulas  summft  legum  sequitate  prudentiaque 
conscripsissent,   in    annum    posterum    dceemviros    alios   subrogaverunt, 

iuorum  non  similiter  fides  est  nee  justitia  laudata.  De  Eep.  ii.  36. 
>uabus  tabulis  iniquarum  legum  additis,  quibus,  etiam  quae  aisjunctis 
populis  tribui  solent,  connubia,  heec  illi  ut  ne  plebi  et  patribus  essent, 
mhumanis8im&  lege  sanxerunt ;  ib.  c.  37. 

(108)  Hoc  ipsum,  ne  connubium  patribus  cum  plebe  esset,  non 
decemviri  tulerunt  paucis  his  annis  pessimo  exemplo  publico,  cum  summA 
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§  49  When  the  second  decemvirs  have  entered  upon  their 
second  year,  all  colour  of  legality  is  wanting  to  their  acts,  and 
the  reign  of  force  is  openly  proclaimed.  All  freedom  is  sup- 
pressed ;  no  class  of  citizens  is  spared.  Not  only  are  the 
plebeians  trampled  under  foot,  but  the  most  eminent  of  the 
patricians  are  put  to  death,  or  driven  into  banishment  Rome 
was  like  a  city  taken  by  storm,  and  sacked  by  a  victorious 
enemy;  the  citizens  were  plundered,  their  wives  and  daughters 
were  ravished;  and  any  male  kinsmen  who  attempted  to 
defend  them  were  beaten  like  slavea  In  this  state  of  in- 
ternal discord,  the  enemies  of  Rome  take  advantage  of  her 
weakness,  to  march  against  her.  The  Sabines  advance  to 
Eretum,  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  from  Rome ;  the  i£quianB 
invade  the  Tusculan  territory,  and  pitch  their  camp  on  Mount 
Algidua  These  hostile  movements  alarm  the  decemvirs,  and, 
after  some  hesitation,  they  decide  to  convene  the  Senate.  There 
was  some  difficulty  in  collecting  the  senators,  most  of  whom  had 
fled  into  the  country;  but  when  a  meeting  was  obtained, (^^•) 
Appius  made  a  prepared  speech,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  public 
danger,  and  recommended  an  immediate  levy  of  soldier&  A 
stormy  debate,  as  may  be  supposed,  takes  place ;  the  accounts 
of  which,  given  by  Livy  and  Dionysius,  agree,  with  tolerable 
closeness,  as  to  the  persons  who  spoke,  bs  to  the  order  in  which 
they  succeeded,  and  as  to  the  opinions  which  they  delivered. 
The  two  reports  harmonize  in  so  many  points,  that  they  must 


injurill  plebis  P  Speech  of  Canuleins,  in  iv.  4.  In  a  subsequent  passage, 
Liyy  represents  one  of  the  consuls  on  the  same  occasion  to  have  said : 
'  ideo  decemyiros  «onnubium  diremisse,  ne  incerUl  prole  auspicia 
torbarentur ;'  iv.  6.  This  statement,  which  rests  the  objection  on  a  religious 
jrround,  differs  altogether  from  the  reason  assigned  oy  Dionysius,  which 
IS  a  ground  of  policy.  Niebuhr,  contrary  to  the  obvious  meaning  of 
Cicero,  Dionysius,  and  Livy,  thinks  that  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
between  the  two  orders,  was  not  an  innovation,  but  was  merely  a  re-enact- 
ment of  an  existing  law ;  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  332 ;  Lect.  vol.  L  p.  199. 

(109)  livy  savB  that  the  attendance  of  the  Senators  on  this  occasion  was 
considered  by  tne  plebeians  as  an  act  of  servility  to  the  decemvirs : 
'Jubent  acciri  omnes,  senatumque  in  diem  posterum  edicunt ;  qui  aliquanto 
spe  ipsorum  frequentior  eonveuit.  Quo  facto  ^roditam  a  patribus  plebs 
libertatem  rata,  quod  iis,  qui  jam  magistratu  abissent,  privatisque,  si  vis 
abesset,  tanquam  jure  cogentibus,  seuatus  paruisset ;'  iu.  38. 
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have  been  derired,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  common 
souroa(^^^)  The  report  of  Dionysius  is  more  copious  than  that 
of  Livy,  and  he  represents  C.  Claudius,  the  uncle  of  the  decemvir, 
as  distinctly  recommending  the  decemvirs  to  restore  the  c<m8ti- 
tution,  and  consult  the  people  as  to  the  continuance  at  their 
power,  bef(»:e  be  gives  his  final  opinion,  that  the  Senate  should 
come  to  no  decision  until  the  regular  magistracies  are  re- 
established :  whereas  Livy  describes  C.  Claudius  as  advising 
the  Seuate  to  decide  nothing,  and  as  only  implying  that  the 
decemvirs  had  no  power  to  convene  the  Senate.  The  propo- 
sition for  the  appointment  of  an  interrez,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Livy,  without  the  author  s  name,  is  ascribed  by  Dionysius  to 
L.  Valerius,  and  is  coupled  with  a  recommendation  to  create  a 
dictator.  The  Senate  ultimately  decide  in  fieivour  of  the  motion 
of  L.  Cornelius,  the  decemvir  s  brother,  to  take  immediate  steps 
for  levying  troop&  Dionysius  describes  the  majority  as  sub- 
mitting through  fear  of  Appius,  though  they  preferred  the  pro- 
position of  Valerius ;  Livy  says  that  the  senators  agreed  to  the 
motion  for  levying  troops,  in  the  hope  that,  if  the  government 
returned  quietly  to  the  consuls,  the  tribunitian  office  would  not 
be  restored.  (^^^) 

The  city  is  now  in  a  most  distracted  state.  L.  Valerius  and 
M.  Horatius,  who  had  spoken  with  freedom  against  the  decemvirs 
in  the  Senate,  and  had  attempted  to  bring  about  a  restoration 
of  the  ordinary  constitution,  fortify  their  houses,  and  arm  their 


(no)  Compare  pftrticularly  the  allufiiQilS  to  the  Tarquins,  and  to  the 
former  deeds  of  the  Valerii  aud  Horatii,  in  the  speech  of  M.  Horatius 
BarbatuB,  Dion.  Hal.  zi.  5  ;  Livy,  iii.  39.  I^iebuhr  savs  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  meeting  of  the  Senate  *  are  related  by  both  our  historians 
after  the  same  annsliBt,  perhaps  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  gratifying 
Messalla.'  '  I  cannot  however  (he  adds)  esteem  the  substance  of  the  nar- 
rative authentic ;  since  the  whole  rests  on  the  notion  that  the  decemvirs 
prolonged  their  o£B,oe  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  their  own.  There  seems  to 
me  no  doubt  that,  if  not  wholly  invented,  it  was  at  all  events  spun  out  of 
a  few  mere  hints  found  in  the  funeral  orations  of  the  Valerian  house,  at  a 
late  age,  by  clients/  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  345,  The  conjectures  about  the  origin 
of  this  account  are  as  uncertain  as  the  reason  for  rejecting  it  is  groundless. 
The  *  notion'  to  which  M  iebuhr  refers,  is  the  account  given  by  both  Diony- 
sius and  Livy,  as  well  as  by  Cicero  and  others. 

(ill)  Livy,  iii.  38-41.    Dion,  Hal.  xi.  1-21. 
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slaves  ami  client&(^^  O.  Claudius,  the  uncle  of  the  leadmg 
decemvir,  withdraws  from  Borne  to  Begillam,  his  paternal  town, 
followed  by  a  large  body  of  companions  and  retainers.  (^^^)  The 
decemvirs  first  attempted  to  prevent  this  secession  by  force  ;  but 
they  afterwards  permitted  it,  and  confiscated  the  property  of 
thetceceders.  Their  measures  equally  alienated  patricians  and 
plebeians  ;Q^^)  nevertheless,  Dionysius  thinks  that  the  mutual 
hatred  of  the  two  orders,  and  the  joy  of  each  at  the  calamities 
of  the  other,  would  have  saved  the  decemvirs,  if  they  had  not 
committed  two  outrages,  which  maddened  the  plebeians,  and 
made  them  regardless  of  everything  but  immediate  vengeance 
upon  their  present  oppressors.  These  two  outrages  were  the 
murder  of  the  plebeian  lieutenant,  Siccius,  and  the  attempt  of 
Appius  upon  the  plebeian  maiden,  Virginia. 

§  50  Ten  lemons  had  been  levied,  and  had  been  thus  dis- 
posed : — ^two  remained  in  the  city,  under  Appius  Claudius,  with 
whom  Sp.  Oppius,  one  of  his  colleagues,  was  associated ;  three 
were  sent  against  the  Sabines,  imder  the  command  of  Q.  Fabius, 
with  whom  were  his  two  colleagues^  Q.  Poetelius  and  Manius 
Rabuleius ;  five  were  sent  against  the  ^quians  under  M.  Cor- 
nelius, with  whom  were  the  four  remaining  decemvirs.  This 
statement  implies  that,  next  to  Appius,  the  two  most  prominent 
persons  among  the  decemvirs  were  Q.  Fabius  and  M.  Comeliu&(^^^) 
Both  armies  in  the  field,  however,  refuse  to  fight  for  their  hated 
masters,  and  sustain  intentional  defeats:  the  former  retreats 
from  Eretum,  and  pitdies  its  camp  at  a  place  between  Fidense 
and  Crustumeria;  the  latter  is  repulsed,  with  loss  of  its  baggage, 
and  takes  refuge  in  Tusculum.(^^*^ 

(ii3)  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  22,  23.  In  the  last  passage  Dionysius  opposes 
Horatius  and  Valerius,  as  leaden  of  the  aristocratic  clubs,  to  the  oUgar" 
chical  decemvirs. 

(113)  Dion,  Hal.  xi.  16,  22 ;  Livy,  iii.  58. 

(114)  Tavra  ra  iykXfifjiaTa  irpotfTt^evTa  toXq  vpBrkf^tc,  frcXktf  SvfffifvtKrri- 
povQ  itroirifft  vpbc  tt^v  BtKopxiav  To^g  iraTpiKiovc  Kai  Toi^g  dtifioriKovg,  Dion. 

Hal.  xi.  22. 

(115)  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  23  ;  Livr,  iii.  41.  According  to  Livy,  Appius  and 
Fabius  were  the  two  leaders,  ana  the  latter  was  corrupted  by  his  colleagues 
and  by  the  temptation  of  his  position. 

(116)  Dion.  Hal.  ib.  c.  23;  Livy,  c.  42.  Compare  the  speech  of  the 
consul  Valerius  in  Livy,  iii.  61,  where  he  refers  to  the  unwillingness  of  the 
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Each  camp  bow  beccnnes  the  scene  of  an  event  which  exas- 
perates the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  and  prepares  them  for  open 
resistance  to  the  decemviral  government  According  to  Diony- 
sius,  it  was  the  systematic  policy  of  the  decemvirs  to  get  rid  of 
political  enemies  in  the  camp,  either  by  open  military  executions, 
or  by  sending  them  on  separate  service,  and  causing  them  to  be 
despatched  on  the  way.  Siccius,  the  plebeian  centurion,  whose 
exploits  in  the  field  have  already  been  mentioned,  having  ven- 
tured to  utter  with  freedom,  in  the  city,  his  opinion  as  to  the 
incompetency  of  the  commanders,  is  consulted  and  flattered  by 
Appius,  and  sent  with  an  honourable  mission  to  the  camp  near 
Fidense.  Siccius  advises  the  generals  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  and  is  sent  out  by  them  on  pretence  of 
choosing  the  place  for  a  camp.  While  he  is  employed  on  this 
duty,  his  comrades  fall  upon  him ;  he  sets  his  back  against  a 
rock,  and  sells  his  life  dearly;  but  after  having  killed  about 
fifteen  men,  and  wounded  twice  as  many,  he  is  overpowered  by 
stones  and  missiles,  and  slain.  On  returning  to  the  camp,  the 
soldiers  employed  by  the  generals  to  murder  the  brave  Siccius, 
circulate  a  report  that  they  had  been  surprised  by  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  Siccius  and  some  of  the  others  had  been  killed. 
This  story  was  believed  until  the  legions  agreed  to  give  Siccius  a 
public  funeral,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  generals,  sent  out  men 
to  bring  back  the  body;  when  the  circumstances  of  the  place  and 
the  bodies  showed  plainly  that  no  enemy  had  been  present ;  the 
army  soon  understood  that  Siccius  had  been  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  generals,  and  were  ready  to  revolt  against  the 
decemvirs. (^^^  Livy's  account  so  far  differs  from  this,  that  he 
says  nothing  of  any  system  of  killing  political  enemies  in  the 
field,  and  he  describes  Siccius  as  being  not  in  the  city,  but  in  the 


soldiers  to  fight  for  the  decemvirs.  Herodotus,  v.  78,  remarks  that  the 
Athenians  would  not  fis^ht  for  their  despots,  but  as  soon  as  they  obtained 
a  free  government  they  showed  their  courage  in  war.  Theodorus  is  repre- 
sented by  Diod.  xiv.  66,  as  saying  that  the  Syracusans  will  not  fight  for 
their  master  Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians :  vvv  fikv  yap  oOStis  rifiuv 
irpoOvfAta^  ifirofuvti  roiiQ  kiv^vvovq^  '6Tav  ri  viKti  fjttidkv  ^rrou  y  rig  ^tto, 

(117)  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  24-27. 
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camp ;  the  present  being,  morever,  the  first  and  only  occasion 
on  which  he  is  introduced  by  Livy.(^^^  He  is  likewise  repre- 
sented as  giving  offence,  by  suggesting  the  creation  of  tribunes, 
and  a  secession,  to  his  fellow-soldiers,  which  is  more  consistent 
with  the  preceding  circumstances  than  the  account  of  Dionysius ; 
for  as  the  armies  had  been  defeated  because  the  soldiers  would 
not  fight,  the  blame  could  not  with  plausibility  be  thrown  on 
the  generals.  In  the  description  of  the  contrivance  by  which 
Siccius  is  killed,  the  means  by  which  it  is  detected,  and  the  evil 
impression  produced  on  the  army,  Livy  agrees  with  Dionysius.  (^^^) 

§  51  The  outrage  which  rouses  the  indignation  of  the  camp 
at  Algidus,  is  the  attempt  of  Appius  upon  the  chastity  of  Virginia, 
and  her  tragic  death  by  her  father  s  hand.  Of  this  event,  we  have 
copious  narratives  from  both  our  historians,  which  agree  with  each 
other  in  their  general  tenor  and  in  many  minute  details ;  in  some 
material  circumstances  they  differ.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  recite  the  leading  facts  of  this  celebrated  story. 

L.  Virginius,(^^)  a  plebeian,  now  Serving  as  a  centurion  in 
the  camp  at  Algidus,  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  fifteen  years  of 
age ;  her  mother,  Numitoria,  was  dead,  and  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  a  school  in  the  forum,  under  the  care  of  a 
female  attendant  Here  Appius,  the  decemvir,  had  seen  her ; 
and  being  stxuck  with  her  beauty,  resolved  to  gain  passession  of 
her  person.  This  object  he  sets  about  accomplishing  in  the  fol- 
lowing indirect  and  public  manner.  He  employs  M.  Claudius, 
one  of  his  clients,  to  claim  her,  by  legal  process,  as  his  slave. 
M.  Claudius  lays  his  hands  upon  her,  and  cites  her  before  the 


(ii8)  See  above,  p.  186—191. 

(119)  Livy,  ill.  43.  A  brief  account  of  the  murder  of  Siccius,  a^(reeing 
with  both  historians,  is  given  in  Zon.  vii.  18.  A  fragment  of  Die  Cassius, 
published  by  Mai,  refers  to  this  portion  of  the  decemviral  history.  It 
states  that  both  the  camps  and  the  city  were  disturbed ;  that  the  soldiers, 
desirous  that  the  affairs  of  their  rulers  should  fail,  courted  defeat ;  while 
the  rulers  not  only  rejoiced  in  the  deaths  of  their  own  men,  but  secretly  de- 
stroyed the  most  active  leaders  of  the  people,  and  that  a  formidable  division 
was  created,  xxiii.  3,  ed.  Bekker. 

(120)  Cic.  Eep.  ii.  37,  gives  him  the  piwnomen  Decimu^ :  but  apparently 
from  an  error  of  memory.  In  our  copies  of  Livy,  moreover,  he  is  first 
called  Lttcitu,  and  afterwards  Aulus.    Below,  n.  140. 
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tribunal  of  Appius.  Here  he  states  that  the  girl  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  slave-women,  that  she  had  been  stolen 
from  his  house,  and  that  the  wife  of  Virginius  had  passed  off 
the  supposititious  child  as  her  own.  This  statement  he  offers  to 
substantiate  by  proof  The  friends  of  Virginia  represent  the 
hardship  of  deciding  the  question  without  notice,  and  in  the 
father's  absence  iQ^^)  and  insist  that  she  ought  to  remain  in  .the 
possession  of  her  family  until  the  question  can  be  fully  heard. 
Appius,  impatient  to  gratify  his  lust,  decides,  against  a  law  of 
the  twelve  tables,  that  the  plaintiff,  claiming  a  free  person  as 
his  slave,  is  entitled  to  immediate  possession,  and  that  Virginia 
is  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  M.  Claudius  until  the  day  of 
the  trial.  Icilius,  however,  to  whom  Virginia  had  been  be- 
trothed, makes  a  vehement  remonstrance  against  this  iniquitous 
decree  iQ^  the  people  are  roused  by  his  appeal;  and  an  attempt 
to  beat  off  the  lictors,  and  to  rescue  her  from  the  hands  of 
M.  Claudius,  is  threatened,  when  Appius  judges  it  prudent  to 
yield.  He  advises  M.  Claudius  to  forego  his  extreme  right,  and 
to  waive  the  possession  of  the  girl  for  the  present :  he  then 
appoints  the  further  hearing  of  the  cause  to  take  plaoe  on  the 
morrow.  This  interference  of  Icilius  is  supported  by  Numi- 
torius,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Virginia.  (^^)     Security  is  given  by 


(i3i)  Livy  and  Dionysias  differ  at  this  point.  Livy  says  that  Virginia 
is  defended,  before  the  utterance  of  the  decree,  by  certain  unnamed 
'  adyocates  ;'  and  that  Numitorius  and  Icilius  did  not  appear  till  after  the 
decree  had  been  made,  and  the  preliminary  proceeding  was  virtually  closed, 
iii.  46.  According  to  Dionysius,  Numitorius  and  Icilius  are  present  from 
the  beginning  of  the  proceeding ;  they  hear  the  statement  of  M.  Claudius, 
and  Numitorius  answers  it.  xi.  28-30. 

(i33)  There  is  a  close  agreement,  as  far  as  the  sentiments  are  concerned, 
between  the  spirited  and  rhetorical  speech  of  Icilius  in  Livr,  c.  45,  '  Ferro 
hinc  tibi  summoyendus  sum,  Appi/  and  the  speech  in  £>ionysius,  c.  81, 
o^K  iftov  ye  ZAvtoc. 

(123)  This  is  the  statement  of  Dionysiua  ;  and  the  text  of  Livy  has  been 
altered  into  conformity  with  it.  But  all  the  MSS.  have  Avus,  not  Awm- 
culus  in  Liyy,  iii.  45,  57.  Erom  this  it  would  seem  as  if  Liyy  oonceiyed 
Numitorius  as  the  father,  not  the  brother,  of  the  wife  of  Virginius  :  but 
in  c.  54,  the  manuscripts  haye  *  P.  Numitorium.  ayunculumVirginii,' where 
the  last  word  has  been  altered  into  '  Virginise.*  If  Numitorius  had  been  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Virginia,  he  would  haye  been  the  father-in-law, 
not  the  uncle,  of  Virginius. 
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the  friends  of  Virginia,  and  by  the  bystanders,  for  her  appear- 
ance on  the  following  day.(^^ 

The  brother  of  Icilius,  and  the  son  of  Numitoriu8,(^*^)  lose 
no  time  in  riding  to  the  camp  at  Algidus,  and  in  informing 
Virginius  of  the  proceedings  of  Appiua  Having  been  despatched 
while  the  discussion  was  proceeding,  they  anticipate  the  letter  of 
Appius,  instructing  Antonius  the  decemvir  to  detain  Virginius 
in  the  camp.  Virginius  is  on  his  way  to  Rome  before  the  letter 
is  delivered, (^^*)  and  he  appears  the  next  morning  with  his 
daughter  before  the  tribunal  of  Appius. 

The  accounts  given  by  our  historians  of  the  proceedings  on 
this  important  occasion,  differ  from  one  another.  According  to 
Livy,  there  is  no  further  argument,  or  examination  of  witnesses ; 
but  after  a  few  words  from  M.  Claudius,  complaining  that  judg- 
ment had  not  been  given  on  the  preceding  day,  Appius,  without 
waiting  for  any  statement,  either  from  the  plaintiff  or  the  de- 
fendant, decides  that  Virginia  is  the  slave  of  M.  Claudius.  Livy 
mentions  only  the  effect  of  the  decision,  adding,  that  various 
reports  of  the  reasons  for  it  had  been  given  by  ancient  autho- 
rities, but  that  all  of  them  seemed  to  him  deficient  in  pro- 
bability. (^^     According  to  Dionysius,  there  was  a  regular  trial 


(124)  Livy,  iii.  44-6:  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  28-32. 

(125)  Livy,  iii.  46,  and  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  38,  agree  as  to  these  two  mes- 
sengers. 

(126)  The  two  historians  differ  here  as  to  time.  Livy,  c.  46.  says 
that  Virginius  lefl  the  camp  at  the  first  watch  of  the  night  (about  6  p.m.) ; 
whereas  the  letter  of  Appius  was  not  delivered  till  the  next  morning. 
Dionysius  says  that  the  letter  of  Appius  was  delivered  at  the  first  watch, 
but  that  Virginius  was  already  gone,  c.  33.  When  the  Bta.tements  are  so 
detailed  as  these,  it  is  worth  wnile  to  note  minute  discrepancies.  As  to  the 
vigilim,  see  Becker,  iii.  2,  p.  324. 

(127)  Quern  decreto  sermonem  prsetenderit,  forsan  aliquem  verum 
auctores  antiqui  tradiderint.  Quia  nusquam  ullum  in  tant&  fcsditate 
decreti  verisimilem  invenio ;  id,  quod  constat,  nudum  videtur  proponen- 
dum,  decresse  vindicias  secundum  libertatem,  iii.  47.  Under  the  later 
Roman  jurisprudence,  the  vindieia  of  the  preetor  was  a  judgment  affect- 
ing only  the  mesne  possession,  or  use,  or  profits,  of  the  thing  in  litigation ; 
the  ownership  or  dominion  being  reserved  for  the  subsequeut  decision  of  a 
judex  assigned  by  the  prsetor.  See  Facciolati  in  v.  where  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  word  is  clearly  explained,  ^icbuhr  construes  Livy*s  words 
in  their  strict  sense  ;  and  supposes  Appius  to  decree  to  M.  Claudius  only 
the  intermediate  possession  or  the  girl,  until  a  judge  shoidd  determine  the 
question  of  ownership.    Hist.  vol.  li.  p.  350-1.    The  same  view  had  beoa 

VOL.  IL  P 
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of  the  question.  M.  Claudius  repeated  what  he  had  stated  on 
the  previous  day;  after  which,  the  defence  of  Virginia  was  fully 
heard,  and  was  supported  by  many  witnesses,  who  deposed  to 
the  pregnancy  of  Numitoria,  and  her  delivery  of  the  child. 
Appius  then  pronounced  his  judgment,  which  he  founded  on  his 
alleged  personal  knowledge.  He  said  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  father,  guardian  to  M.  Claudius :  that  while  he 
was  acting  as  guardian  he  received  information  that  the  child 
of  his  ward's  slave-woman  had  been  stolen,  and  been  treated  by 
Numitoria  as  her  own ;  that  he  had  taken  no  steps  at  the  time 
for  recovering  the  child,  but  had  left  it  to  M.  Claudius,  when  he 
came  of  age,  either  to  claim  it^  or  to  compromise  his  right  for 


taken  by  Baner  ad  1.,  and  is  approved  by  Ruperti.  It  is  not  easy  to  accede 
to  this  explanation.  Livy  appears  rather  to  use  the  term  vindicia  in  a  loose 
and  popular  sense,  as  expressing  a  decision  of  the  entire  right.  It  seems 
very  improbable  that  Appius  should,  in  such  a  case,  contemplate  any  ulterior 

Sroceedm^,  similar  to  the  final  decision  of  a  judex,  after  the  intermediate 
ecree  of  the  praetor.  Such  an  interpretation  is  indeed  negatived  by  the 
subsequent  words  of  Appius.  who,  when  Virginius  threatens  armed  resist- 
ance, thus  addresses  the  lictor,  '  I,  Hctor,  submove  turbam,  et  da  viam 
domino  ad  prehendendum  mancipium/  Here  he  treats  M.  Claudius  as 
the  dominuSf  and  Virginia  as  his  mancipium  ;  which  would  not  have  been 
the  case  if  the  judgment  had  merely  anected  the  mesne  possession.  After 
the  fall  of  the  decemvirs,  when  Appius  is  accused  by  Virginius,  the  latter 
thus  describes  his  offence :  '  Carnincibus,  non  lictoribus,  stipatus,  jam  ab 
rapinis  et  csdibus  animo  ad  libidinem  verso,  virginem  ingenuam  in  oculis 
populi  Eomani,  velut  bello  captam,  ab  complexu  patris  abreptam,  ministro 
cubiculi  sui  clienti  dono  dederit^*  c.  57.  Although  the  words  of  this  rhetori- 
cal passage  must  not  be  construed  strictly,  they  imply  an  absolute,  not  an 
intermediate,  decree.  The  word  vindiciae  seems  to  be  used  by  Livy 
(nefandsB  vindicite,  c.  67,  injusts  vindici»,  c.  58)  in  the  general  sense  of  a 
decree.  Dionysius  distinctly  makes  the  judgment  of  Appius  decide  the 
question  of  ownership  :  rpt>/a>  dvai  tovtop  rijQ  rraiSiaKijc  rvpiov,  xi.  36.  So 
Diod.  xii.  24,  rov  dk  itaKovaavroQ  ttjc  Karriyo^iac,  Kal  rf^v  i:6ptiv  lyxapi^TavToc, 
iirika(36fuvoc  6  cvKo^AvrriQ  Airriyayiv  wf  iSiav  BovXrfv,  Zonaras,  vii.  18,  uses 
the  word  ^vXayorytlv,  which  dentes  property,  as  well  as  possession.  The 
language  of  Victor,  likewise  implies  that  Virginia  is  maae  a  slave  by  the 
decree  :  '  Pater,  re  cognitd,  quum  ipso  die  judicii  supervenisset,  et  filiam 
jam  addirtam  videret,  ultimo  ejus  alioquio  impetrato.  See,  De  Vir.  fil.  21. 
Niebuhr  remarks  that  Livy  *  takes  a  very  clear  view  of  the  whole  case,' 
upon  the  supposition  that  he  represents  the  decree  of  Appius  as  limited 
to  the  possession  of  Virginia  ;  but  the  view  of  the  case  taxen  by  Diony- 
sius, wno  expressly  states  that  the  ownershipwas  adju<^ed  to  M.  Claudius, 
is  at  least  equally  clear,  ib.  vol.  ii.  n.  773.  The  remark  in  n.  772,  that  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  Appius  *  pronounced  nothing*  in  the  first  decree  is  not 
correct.  The  remonstrance  of  Icilius  shows  that  what  he  pronounced  was 
most  important ;  and  he  is  forced,  by  the  fear  of  popular  resentment,  to 
recede  from  his  judgment.    Dr.  Arnold  follows  Nieouhr,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 
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money;  but  that  as  the  right  was  now  put  in  suit,  he  had  no 
option,  knowing  the  true  state  of  the  facts,  but  to  declare  the 
plaintiff  to  be  the  owner  of  the  girl.(^^ 

When  the  decree  has  been  pronounced,  and  M.  Claudius  is 
about  to  carry  Virginia  away  as  his  lawful  slave,  Virginias,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  obtains  penmssion  of  Appius  to  question  the  female 
servant  of  Virginia  in  her  presence,  as  to  the  alleged  pater- 
nity, in  order  that  he  may  satisfy  his  doubts.  He  leads  the 
two  aside  close  to  some  shops  (the  place  of  which  was  known 
in  Livy's  time),(^^®)  and  seizing  a  knife  from  a  butcher,  he  ex- 
claims to  his  daughter,  '  In  this  way  alone  can  I  assert  your 
freedom/  He  then  stabbed  her  in  the  heart,  and  cried  out 
to  Appius  that  he  devoted  him  and  his  head  to  the  infernal 
gods  by  the  blood  which  was  shed.(^*°)  Dionysius  says  that, 
being  permitted  to.  embrace  his  daughter,  and  speak  to  her 
alone,  he  led  her  near  a.  butcher's  shop,  where  he  seized  a  knife 
from  the  table,  and  pierced  her  through  the  heart,  saying,  '  I 
send  you,  my  child,  free  and  pure  to  your  ancestors  under  the 
earth,  before  the  tyrant  could  deprive  you  of  your  liberty  and 
your  chastity.'(^^^) 

§  52  At  the  sight  of  this  terrible  deed,  Appius  orders  Vir- 
ginius  to  be  seized ;  but  he  makes  his  way  through  the  people, 
with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  calling  them  to  liberty.  He 
is  accompanied  from  the  gate  of  the  city  by  a  body  of  about 
400  persons,(^^^  and  bends  his  course  to  the  camp.  Here 
he  shows  himself  to  his  fellow-soldiers,  and  describes  to  them 
the  judgment  of  Appius,  and  its  consequences ;  holding  up  the 
instrument  with  which  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  had  been 
accomplished,  and  pointing  to  her  blood  with  which  he  was  still 


(128)  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  33-7. 

(129)  Seducit  filiam  ac  nutricem  prope  CloacineB  ad  tabemas,  quibua 
nunc  Novis  est  nomen ;  Livy,  iii.  48.  C'onceming  the  situation  of  the 
temple  of  Cloarnna,  see  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  320.  Nutriz, like  rpo(f»6sy  iftas  the 
female  slave,  who  had  the  care  of  an  unmarried  woman. 

(130)  Livy,  iii.  48.  (131)  Dion,  Hal.  xi.  37. 

(133)  This  number  is  mentioned  both  by  Dionysius,  c.  37,  and  Livy, 
c.  50. 
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besmeared,  l^e  army  are  moved  by  the  appeal ;  and,  in  spite 
of  their  five  deoemviral  generals,  they  tear  up  the  standards, 
march  into  Rome,  nnd  occupy  the  Aventine,  which  was  now  the 
plebeian  hill.  In  the  meantime,  Icilins  and  Numitorius  raise 
the  people  in  the  city.  They  are  soon  joined  by  Horatius  and 
Valerius.  Appius  at  first  endeavours  to  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion by  force,  but  the  lictors  are  repulsed  by  the  enemies  of  the 
decemvirs :  he  then  attempts  to  address  a  meeting  of  the  people, 
but  they  refuse  to  hear  him :  he  is  glad  to  escape  from  the 
popular  indignation,  and  to  hide  himself  in  a  house  near  the 
forum.(^*^  In  this  perilous  state  of  things,  his  colleague,  Oppius, 
convenes  the  Senate :  the  Senate,  desirous  of  quiet,  send  a  depu- 
tation of  their  younger  members  to  the  camp  near  Algidua(^^) 
A  second  meeting  is  held  after  the  army  has  removed  to  the 
Aventine,  and  three  men  of  consular  rank,  Sp.  Tarpeius,  C.  Julius, 
and  P.  Sulpicius,(^^^)  are  despatched  on  a  mission  to  the  army,  to 
inquire  their  reasons  for  their  sudden  appearance  in  the  city. 
The  army  give  no  other  answer  to  this  message  than  that  they 
will  negotiate  with  Valerius  and  Horatius.  Having,  however, 
deposed  their  five  decemviral  generals,  they  elect  ten  military 


(133)  Dionysius  says  that  Appius,  believing  the  people  to  be  still 
favourable  to  him,  convened  a  popular  assembly  at  the  temple  of  Yulcan 
(see  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  287) :  and  that  he  tried  to  persuade  them  to  consent 
to  the  execution  of  the  insurgents,  by  throwingthem  down  the  Tarpeian 
rock:  but  that  Valerius,  with  the  dead  body  of  Virginia,  held  a  meeting 
in  another  part  of  the  forum,  and  drew  off  the  audience  of  Appius  ;  so 
that  he  was  lefl  alone,  and  glad  to  depart ;  xi.  39.  Livy  descrihes  Appius 
as  convening  an  assembly,  which  Horatius  and  Valerius  also  attend ;  and 
he  says  that  the  people  gave  a  hearing  to  the  two  latter,  but  refused  to 
listen  to  the  decemvir ;  iii.  49. 

(134)  The  deputation  to  the  camp  at  Algidus  is  mentioned  by  Livy, 
c.  50.  Dionysius  represents  Oppius  as  not  convening  the  Senate  until 
after  both  the  armies  have  removed  to  the  Aventine ;  c.  44.  His  description 
of  the  position  and  course  of  Appius  agrees  closeljr  with  Uiat  of  Livy. 
The  account  of  the  deliberation  or  the  Senate  in  Dionysius  is  unluckily 
imperfect. 

(135)  The  same  three  names  are  also  given  by  Asconius  ad  Orat.  pro 
Com.  p.  77.  Sp.  Tarpeius  was  consid  in  the  year  464  b.c.  ;  C.  Julius  in 
489  and  482  B.C. ;  and  was  also  one  of  the  first  decemvirs  in  461  b.c.  Ser. 
Sulpicius  was  consul  in  461  b.c,  and  decemvir  in  461  B.C.  He  was  also  one 
of  tne  commissioners  sent  to  Greece.  There  is  a  confusion  in  his  pne- 
nomen  between  Publius  and  Servius  in  Livy :  see  above,  p.  196,  n.  84. 
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tribunes,  as  their  represeiitative&(^**)  The  other  axmy,  encamped 
at  Fidenae,  had  been  ready  for  revolt  since  the  murder  of  Siccius, 

and  are  easily  persuaded  by  Icilius  and  Numitorius  to  join  the 
l^ons  on  the  Aventina  They  march  into  the  city  through  the 
CoUine  gate.  They  likewise  appoint  ten  military  tribunes  as  their 
leaders  ;  and  the  twenty  united  select  two  out  of  their  number, 
M.  Oppius  and  Sex.  Manilius,  to  hold  the  chief  command.(^^^ 

The  remaining  events  of  the  year,  including  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  decemvirs,  aud  the  restoration  of  the  legal  govern- 
ment, are  preserved  only  in  Livy.  According  to  his  account^ 
the  Senate  hold  frequent  meetings,  and  occupy  the  position  of 
mediators  between  the  army  and  the  decemvirs,  but  take  no 
decided  step  suited  to  the  emergency.  They  are  willing  to  send 
Valerius  and  Horatius  to  negotiate  with  the  plebeians  encamped 
on  the  Aventine;  but  Valerius  and  Horatius  refuse  to  undertake 
the  mission,  until  the  decemvirs  have  formally  abdicated  their 
usurped  authority.  The  decemvirs,  however,  refuse  to  lay  down 
their  office  until  the  laws,  which  they  were  appointed  to  prepare, 
have  been  enacted.  As  neither  party  is  willing  to  give  way, 
and  the  Senate  exercises  no  paramount  influence  for  ejecting 
the  decemvirs  from  their  illegal  power,  the  plebs,  advised  by 


(136)  Dion.  Hal.  ri.  38-43 ;  Livy,  iii.  49-51. 

(137)  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  44 ;  Livy,  iii.  61.  The  accounts  of  the  choice  of 
the  ten  tribunes  by  each  army,  and  the  subsequent  election  of  Oppius  and 
Manilius,  are  given  by  both  historians.  The  narrative  of  Dionysius  is 
brought  down  to  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  on  the  Aventine,  and  the 
meetmg  of  the  Senate :  but  its  deliberation  is  imperfect.  His  account  of 
the  final  overtlirow  of  the  decemviral  government,  and  of  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  which  followed  in  the  hiatus  in  c.  44,  is  unhappily  lost. 
The  latter  part  of  his  eleventh  book  is  in  an  incomplete  state  :  about  twenty 
chapters  of  it  seem  to  be  wanting.  That  part  of  the  text  of  Dionvsius 
which  corresponds  to  the  latter  part  of  c.  51  and  to  c.  52-4,  of  the 
tioird  book  of  Livy,  has  perished.  Livy  and  Dionysius  (ubi  sup.)  both 
describe  the  army  from  the  camp  near  FidensD  joining  the  other  army  on 
the  Aventine,  beibre  they  secede  as  one  body  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  Zonaras, 
yii.  18,  agrees  witL  them.  He  says  that  the  army  against  the  ^Equians 
marched  mto  the  town  {(v\  t^v  iroXiv)  after  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  was 
joined  there  by  the  other  army  ;  that  they  here  elected  twentv  leaders,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  city  toot  part  with  them.  Niebuhr  arbi- 
trarily rejects  this  account,  and  assumes  that  the  army  from  FidensB  did 
not  enter  the  city,  but  joined  the  other  army  at  the  Mons  Sacer,  n.  781. 
This  hypothesis  alters  the  character  of  the  events,  and  prevents  the  secession 
from  bemg  the  combined  act  of  the  entire  plebeian  body. 
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M.  Duilius,  who  had  formerly  been  one  of  their  tribunes, 
abandon  the  Aventine,  and  taking  their  course  through  the 
city  and  by  the  Nomentane  road,(^^  secede  to  the  Mens  Sacer. 
This  decided  step,  which  depopulates  the  city,  compels  the 
decemvirs  to  submit  to  the  mercy  of  the  Senate.  They  entreat, 
however,  that  their  lives  may  be  spared.  Horatius  and  Valerius 
now  fulfil  their  mission.  The  demands  of  the  plebs,  for  a  resto- 
ration of  the  tribunate,  and  of  the  appeal  from  the  acts  of  the 
magistrates,  are  readily  conceded ;  but  the  proposal  that  the 
decemvirs  should  be  given  up,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
burnt  to  death,  is  roasted  by  the  envoys,  and  abandoned  by  the 
plebeians.  (^^^)  Thereupon  the  Senate  pass  a  decree,  requiring 
the  decemvirs  to  resign  their  functions;  declaring  that  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  shall  hold  the  <;omitia  for  electing  tribunes 
of  the  plebs ;  and  granting  an  amnesty  for  the  secession.  The 
decemvirs  now  formally  abdicate  their  oflBce,  in  a  public  as- 
sembly; and  as  soon  as  this  fact  is  announced  by  the  envoys  to 
the^seceders,  they  return  in  military  array  to  the  Aventina  The 
first  act  was  to  hold  comitia,  under  the  authority  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  (there  being  no  other  legal  magistrate),  and  to  appoint 


(138)  In  order  to  reach  the  Yia  Nomentana.  the  plebeians  must  have 
inarched  from  the  Aventina  hill  through  the  Colline  gate.  Suetonius, 
Tib.  2,  says  that  Appius  the  decemvir,  by  his  attempt  on  Virginia,  caused 
the  plebs  again  to  secede  from  the  patricians. 

(139)  Dionysius,  xi.  49,  represents  C.  Claudius  as  subsequently  com- 
plaining that  tne  execution  of  some  of  the  decemvirs,  and  the  punishment 
of  all,  was  contrary  to  the  solemn  treaty  of  indemnity  and  amnesty  for  all 
previous  acts,  made  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  His  account 
of  the  terms  of  agreement  is  lost.  Livy  states  very  distinctly  that  the 
seceders  stipulatea  for  indemnity,  and  obtained  it.  In  c.  53,  he  says  that 
one  of  their  demands  was :  '  if  e  cui  fraudi  esset,  concisse  milites  aut 
plebem  ad  repetendam  per  secessionem  libertatem-*  The  envoys  accede  to 
this  demand,  and  the  Senate  thereupon  decrees,  'ne  cui  fraudi  esset 
secessio  militum  plebisque;*  c.  64.  Auerwards,  on  the  rogation  of  Icilius, 
a  plebiscitum  Is  made,  '  ne  cui  fraudi  esset  secessio  ab  deccmviris  facta.'  ib. 
Zonaras,  vii.  18,  gives  a  similar  account :  icdc  rovrov  avvaWayijc  yivofikvtjQ 
ToiQ  fikv  OopvjS^ffafTu/  ddita  ruy  yrpaxBivrwv  IBoOti  xai  17  ^£jcapxia  KartXifBrj, 
But  nothing  is  said  by  either  writer  of  an  indemnity  being  granted  to  the 
decemvirs,  beyond  tne  refusal  of  the  envoys  to  agree  to  the  proposed 
surrender  of  the  decemvirs  to  the  plebeians,  in  order  that  they  mi^ht 
be  burnt  to  death.  Livy  certainly  represents  the  decemvirs  as  requestmg 
the  patricians  to  stipulate  that  their  lives  should  be  saved.  The  narrative 
is  too  imperfect  to  aecide  what  tezias  were  supposed  to  have  been  made 
on  behalf  of  the  decemvirs. 
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ten  tribunes  of  the  plebs ;  the  three  first  of  whom  were  Vir- 
ginias, Icilius,  and  Numitorius.(^'*^)  When  the  death  of  Lifcretia 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  royalty,  her  husband  CoUatinus  was 
appointed  one  of  the  first  consuls; — so  when  the  outrage  to 
Virginia  produced  the  fall  of  the  decemvirate,  her  father,  her 
intended  husband,  and  her  uncle,  are  immediately  appointed 
tribunea 

§  53  When  the  tribunes  had  entered  on  their  office,  a 
meeting  of  the  plebs  was  held  in  the  Prata  Flaminia^C^*^)  and 
decrees  were  passed,  giving  an  indemnity  to  the  seceders,  and 
directing  the  appointment  of  consuls,  subject  to  the  usual 
appeal  The  comitia  centuriata  were  then  held  by  an  interrex, 
at  which  Valerius  and  Horatius  were  elected  consuls.  The  new 
consuls,  true  to  their  popular  principles,  proposed  and  carried 
some  important  laws.  It  being  doubtful  whether  plebiscita,  or 
decrees  of  the  plebs  in  comitia  tributa,  were  binding  upon  the 
patricians,  the  consuls  carried  a  law,  in  comitia  centuriata, 
removing  the  doubt,  and  declaring  that  the  acts  of  the  plebs 
in  comitia  tributa  were  binding  upon  the  entire  community.  (^*^ 
^It  has  been  already  explained  (says  Dionysius),  that  in  the 
comitia  tributa  the  plebeians  and  the  poor  prevailed  over  the 
patricians ;  but  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  the  patricians,  though 
much  inferior  in  number,  prevailed  over  the  plebeiana'  Other 
laws  were  also  passed,  prohibiting  the  creation  of  magistrates 
without  appeal,  and  providing  for  the  sanctity  and  perpetual 
renewal  of  the  tribunes. (^^)     Notice  of  trial,  for  his  enormities 


(140)  Liyy,  iii.  51-4.  In  c.  64,  the  envoys  say  to  the  plebs :  *  In 
Aventinum  ite,  unde  profecti  estis.  Ibi  felici  loco,  ubi  prima  initia  in- 
choastis  libertatis  vestrs,  tribunos  plebi  creabitis.'  It  is  difficult  to 
perceive  what  Livy  means  by  describing  the  Aventine  as  the  cradle  of  the 
liberty  of  the  plebeians.  It  seems  as  if  he  assumes  the  First  Secession  to 
have  been  to  the  Aventine,  and  not  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  See  above,  p.  76. 
In  Livy,  c.  54,  the  MSS.  give  to  Virginius  theprsenomenof  ^m/m*;  whereas 
Livy,  with  Dionysius,  caDs  the  father  of  Virginia,  Imcius.  Livy,  however, 
below,  c.  58,  expressly  identifies  the  tribune  with  the  father  of  Virginia, 
BO  that  either  he  or  his  copyists  must  be  in  error. 

(141)  See  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  598,  and  compare  Livy,  iii.  63. 

(142)  This  law  is  thus  expressed  by  Livy  :  'Ut,  quod  tributim  plebes 
jusfiisset,  populum  teneret ;'  iii.  55. 

(143)  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  45 ;  Livy,  iii.  64-6. 
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as  decemvir,  was  then  given  to  Appius  by  Virginius ;  but  though 

C.  Claudius,  his  uncle,  returned  from  BegiUum  to  intercede  for 

him,  the  tribune  insisted  (m  pressing  the  charge;  and,  before 

the  day  of  trial,  he  either  killed  himself  in  prisoo,  or  was  put 

to  death  in  it  by  order  of  the  tribunes.  (^**)     Appius,  according 

to  Livy,  killed  himself  in  prison  before  trial ;  according  to  Diony- 

sius,  he  was  condemned  by  all  the  tribes,  and  was  executed  in 

prison  the  same  day.     The  other  eight  decemvirs  were  banished, 

and  their  property  forfeited.(^**)     M.  Claudius,  the  plaindfif  in 

the  mock  action  against  Virginia,  was  sentenced  to  banishment 

*  Thus  (Livy  remarks)  the  manes  of  Virginia,  happier  in  death 

than  in  life,  having  passed  through  so  many  houses  in  order  to 

wreak  their  revenge,  at  last  found  rest  from  the  want  of  any  other 

guilty  person  to  punish.'(^^)     Lastly,  it  should  be  added  that, 

according  to  Livy,  the  consuls,  before  they  took  the  field,  caused 

the  twelve  tables  of  the  decemviral  laws  to  be  engraven  on 

brass,  and  exposed  in  public.     Some,  however,  stated  that  this 

act  was  performed  by  the  eediles,  under  the  direction  of  the 
tribunes.  (^*7) 

§  54  It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider,  upon  a  review  of 
the  received  accounts  of  the  decemviral  period,  how  far  they 

(144)  Livy  savB  only  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand ;  Dionysius  that  he 
was  generally  belieyed  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  prison  by  order  of  the 
tribunes,  but  that  they  gave  out  that  he  had  hanged  himself.  The  words 
of  Dionysius  are,  ate  n  riav  iroWwv  V7r6\rj\l/ic  ffv.  Br.  Arnold  remarks :  '  He 
must  have  copied  this  from  some  annalist,  although  the  oldest  annalist 
could  know  as  little  as  Dionysius  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  times  of  the 
decemvirs  ;*  vol.  i.  p.  323.  Zonaras,  vii.  18,  says  that  both  Apnius  and 
Oppius  were  cast  into  prison  by  the  tribunes,  but  that  they  botn  killed 
themselves  before  the  day  of  trial.  Livy,  vi.  20,  mentions  its  having  been 
remarked,  as  a  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  theManlian  house,  in  the  case  of 
Manlius  in  384  b.c,  that  when  Appius  Claudius  was  imprisoned, C.Claudius, 
his  enemy,  and  all  the  Claudian  house,  put  on  mourning.  This  circum- 
stance might  have  been  remembered  after  an  interval  of  sixty -live  years. 

(145)  One  of  these  was  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  the  single  Fabius  who 
was  saved  from  the  destruction  at  the  Cremera.  We  hear  nothing  more 
of  him  after  the  decemvirate  :  but  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  who  was  consul 
in  442  B.C.  (Livy,  iv.  11)  and  was  Pontifex  Mazimus  in  390  B.C.  (Livy, 
V.  41),  appears  to  be  his  son. 

(146)  Livy,  iii.  56-8  ;  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  46. 

(147)  Livy,  iii,  57.  The  same  consuls  had  made  a  regulation  that  the 
senatus  consulta,  which  had  hitherto  been  suppressed  or  altered  ad  libitum 
by  the  consuls,  should  be  delivered  to  the  plebeian  asdiles,  and  kept  by 
them  in  the  temple  of  Ceres  ;  ib.  e.  55. 
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fulfil  the  conditions  of  historical  credibility.  With  regard  to 
the  external  attestation,  little  need  be  added  to  the  remarks 
which  have  already  been  made  concerning  the  original  registra- 
tion of  the  events  assigned  to  this  portion  of  the  Roman 
annala  The  decemvirate  stands  just  half-way  between  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings  and  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls. 
It  is  divided  from  each  of  these  events  oy  an  interval  of  sixty 
yeara(^*^  It  is  therefore  conoderably  nearer  the  time  of  con- 
temporary history,  than  the  occurrences  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Bepublic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than  half  a  century 
before  the  time  when  livy  tells  us  that  the  few  and  meagre 
records  of  the  former  history  perished  for  the  most  part  in  the 
flames.(^*^  When,  therefore,  Cicero  speaks  of  the  story  of  Vir- 
ginia as  having  been  rendered  famous  by  many  writers  anterior 
to  our  extant  historians  ;Q^^  when  Livy  alludes  to  the  historical 
accounts  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  which  was  convened  by  the 
second  decemvirs  upon  the  alarm  of  invasion  ;(^*^)  and  when  he 
speaks  of  the  '  ancient  authorities'  for  the  reasons  assigned  by 
Appius  for  decreeing  against  the  liberty  of  Virginia,  (''^)  we 
must  suppose  that  they  allude  to  writers  not  earlier  than  Fabius 
Pictor,  who  composed  their  histories  more  than  200  years  after 
the  occurrences  described.  When  the  probable  absence  of  all 
detailed  official  registration  during  this  time,  and  the  late  period 
at  which  its  history  was  reduced  into  writing,  are  considered,  the 
minuteness  of  the  narrative  will,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  appear 
the  more  remarkable. 

In  passing  to  an  examination  of  the  internal  character  of  the 
extant  account  of  the  decemvirate,  we  may  begin  by  remarking 


(148)  Cicero  speaks  of  the  act  of  Virf^inius  having  taken  place  'seza- 
gesimo  anno  post  libertatem  receptam ;'  De  Fin.  ii.  ^. 

(149)  vi.  1. 

(150)  Nota  scilicet  ilia  res,  et  celehnUamonumeiUU  plurimis  litUrarum, 
enm  Decimus  quidam  Vir^inius  virginem  filiam,  propter  unius  ex  illis 
decemyiris  intemperiem,  in  foro  su&  manu  interemisset,  &o. ;  Rep.  ii.  37. 

(151)  Sed  magis  obedienter  yentum  in  curiam  est,  quam  obnoxie  dictas 
sententias  accepimua.  L.  Valerium  Potitum,  j>roditum  memoria  e^t,  post 
relationem  Ap.  Ciaudii,  priusquam,  &o.  Liyy,  lii.  39. 

(153)  See  above,  p.  209,  n.  127. 
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that  it  is  entirely  free  from  all  improbabilities  of  a  supernatural 
description.  There  is  nothing  about  visible  appearances  of  the 
gods,  or  voices  issuing  from  statues ;  there  is  not  even  an  omen, 
a  prodigy,  a  Sibylline  prediction,  or  anything  resembling  a  reli- 
gious legend,  in  the  whole  story.  Though  some  of  the  incidents 
are  highly  dramatic  and  poetical,  they  all  turn  upon  merely 
human  motives  and  agents.  In  estimating  the  probability  of 
the  narration,  we  must  look  mainly  to  the  coherence  and  mutual 
connexion  of  the  events,  and  consider  how  far  an  intelligible 
sequence  of  occurrences  is  presented  to  us.  We  must  attempt 
to  determine,  whether  the  conduct  attributed  to  the  people  at 
large,  and  to  the  most  prominent  actors  among  them,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  situations  in  which  they  are  respectively  placed, 
according  to  the  preceding  course  of  the  narrative. 

The  proposal  which  led  to  the  decemviral  legislation,  is  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius  as  originating  with  the  tribune  Terentillus, 
and  as  intended  to  establish  an  equality  of  rights  between  patri- 
cians and  plebeians.  He  represents  it  as  promoted  by  the  plebeian 
party,  and  as  pertinaciously  resisted  by  the  patricians,  who,  by 
their  opposition,  delay  its  final  adoption  for  ten  years.  Even 
after  the  envoys  have  returned  trom.  abroad,  with  the  copies  of 
the  Greek  laws,  he  describes  the  consuls  as  resorting  to  con- 
trivances for  evading  the  question  of  the  new  code  ;Q^)  and  the 
Senate  as  only  induced,  by  the  unexpected  desertion  of  Appius, 
to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  lawgivers.  He  appears  to  con- 
ceive the  popidar  character  of  this  measure  as  dependent  on 
two  circumstances: — ].  The  equalization  of  the  rights  of  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  ;(^^^)    2.  The  substitution  of  written  laws 


(153)  He  speaks  of  these  consuls,  Menenius  and  Sestius,  bb  reluctant 
Karakvaai  rrfv  apurroKpariav  during  their  term  of  oflSce,  x.  64.  Dionysius 
calls  the  constitutional  goyemment  of  £ome  at  this  time  an  dpurroKparia, 
whereas  he  calls  the  decemviral  government  an  okiyapxia, 

(154)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  1,  3, 54,  above,  p.  166.  In  x.  50,  he  says  cVctra  irtpl 
rwv  voputvt  o^Q  kiTfrovdaZov  ol  dfif^apxoi  Koivoi>s  iirl  naoi  *Pwpaiotc  ypa^^vai,  Kal 
f(£  Uiravra  rov  yf>ovov  Sia^vXa^Orjaofjuvov^f  hdyviomv  dirk^MKav  ry  BovXy. 
On  the  supposed  equality  of  rights  introduced  by  the  decemviral  code, 
see  Becker,  ii.  2,  b.  132.  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  27,  states  that  the  decemvirs 
framed  a  code,  and  exhibited  it  in  the  forum,  in  order  that  the  common 
rights  of  the  citizens  might  not  be  subject  to  the  arbitrium  of  the  magis- 
trates. 
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for  unwritten  customs.  (^*^)  The  possession  of  written  laws,  and 
an  adherence  to  them  in  practice^  instead  of  decisions  accord iug 
to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  were,  it  may  be  observed, 
considered  by  the  Greeks  as  democratic  in  their  character.(**') 
Livy's  view  of  the  Terentillian  law  is,  as  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, different  from  that  of  Dionysius.  He  conceives  it  as  a 
measure  limited  to  a  circumscription  of  the  powers  of  the  consuls; 
and  he  supposes  that  the  project  of  a  code  arose  at  a  subsequent 
period,  when  the  Terentillian  law  was  abandoned.  Even  he, 
however,  represents  the  code  as  intended  to  equalize  the  rights 
of  the  patricians  and  plebeians.(^^') 

The  text  of  the  twelve  tables  has  unfortunately  not  escaped 
the  wreck  of  ancient  literature,  and  the  general  description  of 
their  contents  given  by  Dionysius  has  likewise  perished;  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  confined  to  fragments,  which  occur  as 
quotations  in  ancient  writers  ;(^^®)  but  we  know  enough  con- 
cerning them  to  authorize  us  in  saying,  that  they  had  not  the 


(155)  This  antithesis  is  expressed  by  Dionysius  in  describing  a  debate 
in  the  Senate  upon  the  question,  after  the  return  of  the  envoys;  iXsxOrjffav 
l»iv  oiv  Kal  rdrs  iroXXoi  vv  duforkputv  \6yoij  t&v  ri  Traptuvovvruv  card 
v6fiovc  fToXirtiiaBtUf  Kal  t&v  iiiovvnav  rove  varptj^vQ  ^vkdrrtiv  IBifffiovg, 
X.  66.  In  X.  67,  he  describes  the  decemvirs  as  oiryypd^avrec  vS/iovc  Ik  re 
Tuv  'EWfiviKutv  vo/iwv  Kai  r&v  trapA  o^'unv  airdiQ  Aypd^wv  i9t<rfii!jv. 

(156)  See  Machin.  adv.  Ctesiph.  S  6,  ed.  Bekker;  Eurip.  Suppl.  429- 
34.  Compare  Hermann's  Gr.  Ant.  §  64,  n.  3,  ^ho  cites  a  remark  from  a 
treatise  of  Weisse :  '  Greeci  leges  scriptas  semper  habuerunt  pro  palladio 
democratise.' 

(157)  In  iii.  34,  the  first  decemvirs  say  of  the  ten  tables,  'se,  quantum 
decem  nominum  ingeniis  provideri  potuerit,  omnibus  summis  iniimisque 
jura  sequasse.'  After  the  fall  of  the  decemvirs,  Appius,  when  threatened 
with  a  prosecution,  defends  himself  by  mentioning  '  suum  infelix  erga 
plebem  Bomanam  studium,  quod  iBquandarum  legum  caussd  cum  maxim& 
ofiensione  patrum  consulatu  abisset ;'  iii.  66.  In  this  passage  the  allusion 
is  to  the  readiness  with  which  Appius,  as  consul  elect,  promoted  the  views 
of  the  plebeians  against  the  patricians :  it  is  described  by  Dion.  Hal.  x. 
64-6,  but  not  by  Livy  himself. 

(158)  See  Dirksen,  Uebersicht  der  bisherigen  Versuche  der  Kritik 
und  Herstellung  des  Textes  der  Zwolf-Tafel-Fragraente.  Leipsig,  1824. 
1  vol.  8vo.  Compare  Mr.  Long's  Art.  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities :  and  Zimmem,  Geschichte  des  Eomischen 
Privatrecnts,  vol.  i.  p.  92-109.  Mr.  Long  remarks  that  '  the  leg^islation 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  has  been  a  fruitful  matter  of  speculation  and  inquiry 
to  modem  historians  and  jurists,  who  have  often  handled  the  subject  in 
the  most  uncritical  manner,  and  with  utter  disregard  to  the  evidence.' 
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character  of  a  constitutional  code;  and  that  they  contained 
nothing  which  placed  the  plebeians  on  a  footing  of  political 
equality  with  the  patriciana  The  political  inequality  between 
the  two  orders  remained  not  less  after  the  decemviral  legislation 
than  it  had  been  before.  Ail  the  great  constitutional  changes, 
by  which  the  plebeians  achieved  this  equality,  are  mentioned  as 
separate  and  successive  measures,  after  the  fall  of  the  decanvirs. 
There  is  therefore  nothing  in  the  results  of  the  decemviral  legis- 
lation to  explain  the  eagerness  of  the  plebeian  body  to  obtain  it : 
the  laws  have  not  the  character  which  we  are  told  that  they  were 
intended  to  possesa  Nor  can  this  inconsistency  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  the  promoters  of  the  measure  were  frus- 
trated in  their  policy  by  the  opposition  of  the  patriciaua  So 
little  is  this  the  case,  that  Appius,  who  is  paramount  in  the  first, 
as  well  as  in  the  second,  board  of  decemvirs,  is  represented  as  a 
partizan  of  the  plebs  during  the  first  jeax.Q^^)  We  are  told, 
moreover,  that  the  ten  tables  were  exposed  in  public  before  they 
were  enacted  ;  that  they  were  submitted  to  general  criticism,  and 
underwent  the  closest  scrutiny;  that  they  were  amended  so  as 
to  satisfy  public  opinion  ;Q^)  and  that  they  wexe  sanctioned  by 


(159)  Livy  says  of  the  first  decern virate :  '  Regimen  totius  magistratos 
penes  Appiiim  erat  favore  plebis  ;  adeoque  novum  sibi  ingenium  induerat, 
ut  plebicola  rcpente  omnisque  aune  popularis  captator  evaderet,  pro  truci 
ssBvoque  insectatore  plebis;  iii.  33.  Dionysius  likewise  describes  the  popular 
demeanour  of  Appius  and  his  colleagues  at  this  time,  and  he  says  :  fidkurra 
^'  avrwv  iTryvtiTo  ii  tov  irifiOTiKOV  irpovoittf  icai  TcpbQ  Unav  rb  (3iaiov  ifirkp  rStv 
ifrBtvtffTBpwv  dvTiTa^tc,  x.  37.  In  xi.  12,  Dionysius  represents  C.  Claudius 
as  reminding  Appius  of  the  important  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  people,  previouply  to  the  recent  ]proceedings,  which  he  uses  as  an  argu- 
ment why  Appius  should  not  be  afraid  of  voluntarily  resigning  his  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  Appius,  the  son  of  the  decemvir,  is  described  hj  Livy 
as  *  jam  inde  ab  incunabulis  imbutum  odio  tribunorum  plebisaue,*  iv.  36. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  the  decemvir  had  been  hostile  to  the  plebs  before 
the  first  decern virate,  and  agrees  with  the  former  passage  of  Livy. 

(160)  vpovOijKav  iv  StKa  SkXToig  rtf  PovXofievt^  cnoireiVf  va<rav  iex^fJ^voi 
kfcavSpBuxriv  tdiojT&v,  Kai  rrpbQ  rr^v  koiv^v  ivapEtrrrjffiv  dfrivBvvovTit  tA  ypa- 
AfvTa.  Kai  fi^xpi  troWov  inHXioav  iv  Kotvtp  fitrA  rwv  dpiarwv  dv^pwv  avve- 
CpfvovTf^f  Kai  T^v  iKpiPicrdTfiv  iroiovfifvoi  r^ff  vofioBtaiac  IK^ra^iv,  z.  67. 
Livy  gives  a  similar  account :  he  says  that  the  decern vira  laid  the  ten 
tables  before  the  |  ublio,  with  the  remark :  *  Plus  pollere  multorum  ingenia 
consiliaque.  Versarent  in  animis  secum  unamquamque  rem,  agitarent 
deinde  sermonibus ;  atque  in  medium,  quid  in  qu&que  re  plus  minusve 
esset,  conferrent.  Eas  leges  habiturum  populum  Eomanum,  quas  conaensua 
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a  solemn  vote  of  the  people  in  comitia  centuriata.  Cicero  likewise 
describes  the  ten  tables  of  the  first  decemvirs  as  having  been 
composed  with  *  the  utmost  equity  and  wi3dom/(^*^)  It  is  true 
that  he  gives  a  different  character  to  the  two  additional  tables, 
and  calls  them  unjust;  but  these  tables  are  stated  to  have 
contained  a  prohibition  of  marriages  between  patricians  and 
plebeians;  a  prohibition  which  did  not  exist  before,  and' which, 
instead  of  putting  the  plebeians  on  an  equality  with  the  patri- 
cians, created  a  new  inequality.  Q^  Our  accounts  therefore  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  ten  tables  were  framed  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  policy  and  wishes  of  the  plebeians;  and  yet 
they  appear  to  have  contained  nothing  by  which  that  policy  and 
those  wishes  were  carried  into  effect  The  accounts  of  the  pur- 
poses and  circumstances  of  the  legislation  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  its  resulta(^^) 

The  mission  of  the  three  envoys  to  Athens  and  other  Greek 

cities,  to  collect  laws,  is  an  improbable  event   The  Romans  cannot 

be  supposed  to  have  known  much  about  the  laws  of  Solon  in  the 

year  454  Ra,(^**)  and  they  were  still  less  likely  to  have  heard  of 

^  the  reforms  of  Clisthenes,  which  Niebuhr  supposes  to  have  been 


omnium  non  jussisse  latas  magis,  quam  tulisse,  videri  posset.'  He  then 
adds :  '  Qunm  ad  rumorea  hominum  de  unoquoque  legnm  capite  edito  satis 
corrects  yiderentur,  centuriatis  comitiis  decern  tabulanim  leges  perlat® 
sunt;'  iii.  34. 

(i6i)  Qui  cumz.  tabulas  summlklegam  sequitate  prudenti&que  conscrip- 
sissent,  in  annum  posterum  decemviros  alios  subrogaveruut,  quorum  non 
similiter  fides  est  nee  justitia  laudata ;   De  E.ep.  ii.  36. 

(162)  Above,  p.  202. 

(163)  An  entirely  different  reason  for  the  creation  of  decemvirs  is 
assigned  by  Aurelius Victor :  *  Populus  Bomanus,  cum  seditiosos  mamstratus 
ferre  nan  posset,  decemviros  legibus  scribendis  creavit ;'  De  Vir.  111.  21. 

(164)  The  legislation  of  Solon  is  placed  by  Mr.  Clinton  in  the  year  594 
B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  According  to  Amraianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  xxii.  16,  Solon,  sententiis  adjutus  iEgypti  sacerdotum,  latis  justo 
moderamine  legibus,  Bomano  quoque  juri  maximum  addidit  fundamentum. 
In  xvi.  5,  he  speaks  of  the  sumptuary  laws  adopted  by  Rome  from  the 
rhetrffi  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  axones  of  Solon.  The  disposition  to  derive 
Homan  institutions  from  a  Lacedaemonian  source,  has  been  already  remarked 
above,  vol,  i.  p.  435.  Fabulous  travels  were  attributed  to  many  of  the  early 
Greek  philosophers,  as  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Solon.  The  supposed  legis- 
lative visit  of  Lycurgus  to  Crete  is  another  fiction  of  the  same  sort.  Plut. 
Lycorg.  4. 
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the  object  of  the  mis8ion.(^*^)  If  any  foreign  lawgiver  had 
attracted  their  attention,  it  seems  as  if  Zaleucus^  the  lawgiver 
of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians  in  Southern  Italy,  whose  written 
laws  are  said  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  in  the  Greek  language, 
or  even  Charondas,  the  lawgiver  of  Catana  in  Sicily,  would  have 
occurred  to  them  before  Solon.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables 
had  an  indigenous  character,  and  did  not  resemble  any  of  the 
Greek  codes  iQ^  Cicero  considers  them  as  immeasurably  su- 
perior to  any  of  the  Greek  legislations  ;0^^  and  in  the  passage 
of  the  Republic  where  he  extols  the  decemviral  laws,  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  supposed  mission  to  Athens.  (^^  No  men- 
tion of  these  emissaries,  as  having  been  seen  at  Athens  or  any 
other  Greek  town,  occurs  in  any  Greek  author.  They  would 
have  arrived  at  Athens  in  453  B.C.  during  the  early  campaigns  of 
Pericles,  twenty-two  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  when  Socrates  was  still  a  boy,  and  twenty-six  years 
before  the  embassy  of  Gorgias  to  Athena 

There  was  likewise  another  story  which  referred  the  twelve 
tables  to  a  Grecian  origin.  Hermodorus  of  Ephesus,  while  an 
exile  from  his  country,  and  resident  in  Italy,  was  said  to  have 
been  the  adviser  of  the  decemvirs  in  the  enactment  of  these 
lawa(^*')  Pliny  likewise  mentions  that  there  had  been  in  the 
comitium  a  statue  of  Hermodorus  of  Ephesus;  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  the  interpreter  of  the    decemviral  law8.(^70)      xhe 


(165^  *  liii  A  mwitLVe,  but  a  pardonable  one,  in  our  historians  to  talk 
of  the  laws  of  Solon :  these  did  not  contain  what  the  Romans  wanted : 
they  took  their  lesson  from  the  later  leffislation.'  Niebuhr,  Hist.  voL  ii. 
p.  306.     The  ten  tribes  were  instituted  by  Clisthenes  in  510  B.C. 

(166)  Dionysius  speaks  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  as  rwrairniv 
ix6vruv  Siaiftopdv  irapd  rdf  "EWriviKag  vofioOariaQ,  xi.  44. 

(167)  De  Orat.  1.  44.  On  the  other  hand,  Diodonis  says  :  ^  $k  ypa^titra 
vofio0ioiat  /3|>ax^«C  jcai  iirepirrwc  ovyKeifikyri^  dufitivt  BavfiaKofikvti  fuxpi  rtSv 
Kaff  Tifiac  Kaipuiv,  xii.  26.    Compare  Niebuhr,  llect.  vol.  i.  p.  194. 

(168)  See  Mai's  note  on  Cic.  Bep.  ii.  36. 

(169)  Quarum  ferendarum  auctorem  ftiisse  decemviris  Hermodorum 
quendam  Ephesiiira  exsulantem  in  Italia  <iuidam  retulerunt ;  Pomponius, 
ap.  Dig.  i.  2,  2,  §  4.  Strabo  represents  him  as  having  actually  legislated 
for  the  Eomans:  ^ojcel  i'  ovtoc  6  dvrjp  vofiov^  nvag  'Pwuaioic  ^vyypdyLau 
xiv.  1,  §  25. 

(170)  Fuit  et  (statua)  Hermodori  Ephesii  in  comitio,  legom  quaa  de- 
cemviri  Bcribebant  interpretis,  publice  dicata;   Plin.  N.  H.  xxxiv.  11. 
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existence  of  a  statue  of  Hermodorus  in  the  comitium  does  not 
prove  that  he  had  any  connexion  with  the  twelve  tables,  and  as 
this  Hermodorus  is  stated  to  have  been  the  companion  of  Hera- 
clitus,  when  he  was  banished  from  Ephe3us,(^7^)  it  is  material  to 
observe  that  the  date  given  to  Heraclitus  by  the  Greek  writers 
is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  his  companion 
was  the  adviser  of  the  decemvirs.  (^^^) 

The  whole  history  of  the  decemvirate  revolves  round  the 
person  of  Appius :  he  is  described  as  joining  the  plebeians,  and, 
by  his  defection  from  the  patrician  cause,  inducing  the  Senate  to 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  lawgivers  with  absolute  powers:  (^7^) 
he  is  leader  of  the  first,  not  less  than  of  the  second,  de- 
cemvirs ;C^*)  he  is  the  cause  of  their  creation,  the  guide  of  their 
policy,  and  the  author  of  their  downfall     It  is  therefore  material 


Kiebuhr  retnarkB  on  this  paa<<age :  '  It  looks  as  if  Pliny,  in  his  hurry,  had 
fancied  at  the  moment  that  Hermodorus.  to  do  honour  to  Bome,  had  trans- 
lated her  laws  into  Greek :  his  author  however  must  have  meant  that  he 
translated  Greek  laws  for  the  use  of  the  decemvirs ;'  vol.  ii.  n.  707.  The 
meaning  of  Pliny  is  manifest,  and  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that  he 
misunderstood  his  authority,  in  order  to  make  his  story  harmonize  with  that 
of  Pomponius.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  followed  a  different  account. 

(171)  See  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  36;  Strabo,  xiv.  1.  §  25;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  2; 
MusoniuB  ap.  Stob.  Flor.  xl.  9. 

(172)  Heraclitus  is  stated  to  have  flourished  in  the  69th  Olympiad, 
Clinton  ad  ann.  503.  As  the  hanishment  of  Hermodorus  is  mentioned  in 
the  story  of  Heraclitus,  his  exile  in  Italy,  stated  by  Pomponius,  is  apparently 
intended  to  be  its  result.  Niebuhr  remarks  that  if  Cicero  knew  tne  story 
of  Hermodorus,  he  could  not  have  believed  it ;  as  in  that  case  he  would 
have  mentioned  it  in  the  preface  of  the  Tusculan  Questions.  Cicero  (he 
adds)  nowhere  gives  the  least  hint  that  there  was  any  Greek  element  in 
the  twelve  tables  ;  vol.  ii.  n.  707.  Niebuhr  however  says  of  Hermodorus : 
'  The  tradition  that  he  assisted  the  decemvirs  in  framing  their  laws  seems 
well-founded ;  if  however  he  had  any  share  in  the  twelve  tables,  it  can 
only  have  related  to  the  constitution ;'  ib.  p.  309.  No  part  of  the  twelve 
tables  however  seems  to  have  related  to  the  constitution.  Compare  Nie- 
buhr, Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  195.  A  (spurious)  epistle  from  Heraclitus  to  Her- 
modorus, respecting  the  banishment  of  the  latter  from  Ephesus,  is  printed 
in  Eunapius,  ed.  Boissonade,  vol.  i.  p.  424. 

(173)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  54-5 ;  Livy,  iii.  56.    See  above,  p.  196. 

(174)  Appius  Claudius,  unus  ex  decemviris,  cujus  maximum  consilium 
in  duodecim  tabulis  scribendis  fuit ;  Pomponius  ap.  Dig.  i.  2,  2,  §  36.  The 
conduct  of  Appius  is  thus  sketched  by  P.  Sempronius,  the  mbxme,  in 
306  B.C.: '  Decemvir  in  annum  creatus,  altero  anno  se  ipse  creavit ;  tertio,  neo 
ab  se,  nee  ab  uUo  creatus,  privatus  fasces  et  imperium  obtinuit :  nee  ante 
continuando  abstitit  magistratu,  quam  obruerent  eum  male  parta,  male 
gesta,  male  retenta  imperia  ;*  Livy,  ix.  34. 
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to  examine  how  far  bis  person  and  conduct  are  represented  to  us 
in  a  clear  and  consistent  light 

Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  is,  according  to  Dionysius 
and  Livy,  the  son  of  the  Appius  Claudius  who  killed  himself  (or 
died)  in  prison  in  the  year  470  B.a,  and  the  grandson  of  the  Ap- 
pius Claudius  who,  in  one  of  the  first  years  of  the  Republic, 
migrated  to  Rome  with  a  large  body  of  followers  from  Regillum 
in  the  Sabine  country.  (^^^)  This  account  would  suppose  him  to 
be  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  and  agrees 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative.  In  an  extant  fragment 
of  the  Capitoline  Fasti,  however,  his  consulship  in  the  year 
451  B.C. — ^the  consulship  which  he  abdicated  in  order  to  become 
a  decemvir — ^is  recorded  as  his  second  consulship.  According  to 
our  historians,  this  was  his  first  consulship ;  and  therefore  the 
Capitoline  Fasti  appear  to  identify  him  with  the  consul  of  the 
year  471  RC.,(^'^)  whom  the  other  accounts  consider  as  his  father. 
Niebuhr  seems  to  prefer  the  statement  of  the  Fasti  ;(^^^  and  it 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  a  father  and  son  should  both  have 
died  in  prison  by  their  own  hand  ;  it  is  likewise  true  that  the 
character  which  Livy  gives  to  the  decemvir,  of  having  been  a 
fierce  opponent  of  the  plebs,  agrees  better  with  the  son  than 
with  the  grandson  of  the  first  Appius  iQ^^  for  according  to  both 
our  historiims  the  decemvir  is  never  heard  of,  as  a  public  man, 
until  the  year  of  the  first  decemvirate.  (^^)  On  the  other  hand, 
both  Livy  and  Dionysius  represent  C.  Claudius,  who  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  first  Appius,  as  the  uncle  of  the  decemvir, 
and  as  his  senior  in  age  ;Q^  and  the  energy  of  Appius  during 


(175)  Above,  p.  156. 

(176)  The  Fasti  designate  him  as  '  Ap.  Claudius,  Ap.  F.  M.  N.  Cras- 
8in[u8]  EegillCensis]  Sabinus  11/  The  desit* nation  of  Appitjilius,  Marci 
nepos,  appears  likewise  intended  for  the  son  of  the  first  Appius. 

(177)  Hist.  vol.  ii.  n.  764.     See  above,  p.  166,  n.  203. 

(178)  Livy,  iii.  33. 

(179)  Dionysius  indeed  represents  C.  Claudius  as  reminding  Appius  of 
the  many  important  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  people,  vp^  rijt 
okiyapxias,  xi.  12.  What  these  services  were  which  he  rendered  to  the 
people  before  the  decemvirate,  does  not  appear. 

(180)  Livy,  iii.  36  and  40,  expressly  calls  C.  Claudius  the  unole 
(patruus)  of  the  decemvir.    Li  c.  68  ne  speaks  of  C.  Claudius  as  ooming  to 
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the  decemvirate,  as  well  as  the  story  of  Virginia,  agree  better 
with  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  than  with  a  man  advanced  in 
years.  The  discrepancy  of  statement,  however,  is  remarkable, 
considering  that  the  fragment  of  the  Fasti  is  preserved  on  stone. 
The  conduct  of  Appius  is  not  much  more  intelligibly  related 
to  us  than  his  birth.  The  hereditary  politics  of  his  family  are  of 
the  extreme  patrician  cast,  his  disposition  moreover  is  supposed 
to  be  haughty  and  daring ;  yet  when  he  has  been  elected  consul, 
he  suddenly  deserts  hia  party,  and  by  supporting  the  plebeians, 


intercede  for  his  nephew^s  life.     C.  Claudius,  qui,  perosus  decemvirorum 
scelera,  et  ante  omnes  flhatris  ^lii  superbisB  in^stus.     He  is  described  on 
the  same  occasion  as  '  magno  jam  natu.'    Dionysius  also,  in  several  places, 
expressly  calls  C.  Claudius  the  uncle  of  the  decemvir  (xi.  7,  15, 49 ;  and  in 
c.  9,  Bftos  irp6t  irarpos) ;  be  designates  the  decemvir's  father  as  the  brother 
of  C.  Clau(£us,  ib.  c.  14 ;  and  he  describes  C.  Claudius  as  complaining  in 
the  Senate,  that  notwithstanding  his  relationship,  he  had  been  driven 
away  from  the  decemvir's  house  more  than  once  by  his  sons,  when  he 
(C.  Ulaudius)  came  to  give  him  advice.     He  represents  C.  Claudius  as  one 
of  the  aged  members  of  the  Senate,  ib.  c.  7,  15,  and  makes  him  address 
the  decemvir  as^AsnrM  rtKvov ,  c.  13.    The  same  C.  Claudius  who  was 
consul  in  460  B.C.,  is  called  *  Appii  filius '  by  Livy,  iii.  15.     Niebuhr  also 
cites,  in  confirmation  of  the  Fasti,  the  statement  in  Livy,  iv.  48,  that  the 
Appius  Claudius  there  mentioned  was  the  nepos,  decemviri,  and  the  first 
Appius  his  proavu9.    He  says  that  this  statement  was  preserved  from 
'old  annals.'    But  it  seems  probaUe    that   it  ought    not  to  be  con- 
strued in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  other  accounts  of  this  lineage  in 
Livy.    Livy  calls  Appius  Claudius  Crassus,  wha  was  consular  tribune  in 
424  B.C.,  the  '  filius  decemviri  ;*  iv.  35,  36.     This  person  is  recorded  as  a 
consular  tribune  by  Diod.  xii.  82,  under  the  name  of  Tirof  KXavdtor.     In 
416  B.C.,  Livy  mentions  '  Ap.  Claudius,  nepos  ejus,  qui  decemvir  legibus 
scribendis  fuerat,  minimus  natu  ex  patrum  concilio,'  iv.  48  ;  afterwards  he 
is  called  '  juvenis.'   This  one  must  be  the  same  as  Appius  Claudius  Crassus, 
military  tribune  in  403b.c.;  livy,  v.  1.   He  is  recorded  a8*A?nrior  KXavdtos 
by  Diod.  xiv.  35.    It  will  be  observed  that  Dionysius  speaks  of  the  de^ 
cemvir  as  having  had  sons  past  the  age  of  childhood  in  449  B.C.  (xi.  7)m« 
If  we  suppose  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  decemvir  waa  bom  about  465  B.c.» 
he  might  very  well  have  been  a  consular  tribune  in  424  B.C.,  and  his  son 
again  might  have  been  born  about  437  B.C.,  which  would  make  him  21 
years  old  in  416  B.C.,  and  34  years  old  in  403  b.g«    He  might  likewise 
nave  addressed  the  Senate  at  the  ase  of  69,  in  368  b.c.     See  Li'nTf  vi.  40, 
where  he  is  called  *  Ap.  Claudius  Crassus,  nepos  decemviri.'    Ine  word 
proatyus,  in  Livy,  iv.  48,  must  not  be  construed  strictly ;  he  may  either 
nave  used  it  inadvertently,  or  have  understood  it  as  equivalent  to  abavus. 
See  the  note  of  Ruperti  adf  loc,  and  Livy.  xxxiv.  68,  where  Seleucus  is  called 
the  proavus  of  Autiocbus  the  Great.    The  Appius  Claudius  Crassus,  who 
dies  in  his  consulate  in  349  b.c.  (Livy,  vii.  24-5),  and  who  had  been  dictator 
in  362  B.C.,  (Livy,  vii.  6)  is  designated  on  the  Ctipitoline  Fasti  as  Publii 
filiua.    He  appears  to  oelong  to  a  generation  alter  the  grandson  of  the 
decemvir. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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enables  them  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  decemvirs  with  un- 
limited powers  for  the  preparation  of  a  code.     He  is  himself 
elected   one   of  this  decemviral  body,  and  his  influence  over 
his  colleagues  is  paramount     Their  power  is  exercised  with  re^ 
markable  moderation ;  the  people  are  treated  with  equity  and 
mildness ;  a  code  of  just  and  beneficent  laws^  contained  in  ten 
tables,  is  drawn  up  by  them,  is  submitted  to  general  criticism, 
and,  after  having  been  amended  so  as  to  satisfy  the  suggestions 
of  the  public,  (^®^)  is  adopted  by  a  solemn  vote  of  the  popular 
assembly.      The   decemvirs   consider  that  their  task  has  now 
been  accomplished  ;  and  they  are  about  to  hold  the  comitia  for 
the  election  of  consuls,  and  the  other  constitutional  magistrates, 
when  suddenly  an  idea  gets  abroad  that  the  code  of  the  ten 
tables  is  incomplete,   and   that   some   supplements  to  it  are 
needed,  (*®^     We   are  not  informed  what   the   deficiencies  of 
the    original  ^  code    were,    or   why    they  were     not  supplied 
when  the  drafts  of  the  laws  were  submitted  to  public  criticism, 
and   underwent  amendment :  but  the  Senate  and  the  plebs, 
with  one  accord,  agree  to  forego  their  consuls,  their  tribunes,  and 
other  annual  officers,  and  to  re-elect  a  board  of  irresponsible  de- 


{i8i)  Niebnhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  n.  718,  describes  the  practice  of  amending 
bills,  or  drafts  of  laws,  when  they  are  under  discussion  oy  legislative  bodies, 
as  having  originated  with  the  ('X>n8tituent  assembly  of  France;  and  he  adds  : 
'  England,  hj  the  political  good  sense  that  still  prevails  there,  has  been  kept 
free  from  this  strange  notion  of  attaining  to  a  nigh  degree  of  perfection  by 
means  of  an  aggregate  of  wisdom.  I  remember  only  one  instance,  where 
a  bill,  which  originated  in  the  Upper  House,  was  amended  by  sundry  offi- 
cious hands  ;  but  it  turned  out  a  complete  abortion,  which  the  next  session 
committed  to  the  grave.'  The  compliment  (if  it  be  a  compliment)  which 
Niebuhr  here  pays  to  this  country  is  quit«  undeserved.  The  practice  of 
amending  bills  m  a  committee  of  the  House  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  See  the  curious  account  of  the  discussions  on  Sir  Edward 
Bering's  bill  for  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy  in  1641,  bv  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  of  the  amendments 
made  in  it ;  Hist,  of  the  Bebellion,  vol.  i.  p.  482,  ed.  1826. 

(182)  '  The  statement  that  a  second  set  of  decemvirs  was  appointed 
because  two  tables  were  yet  wanting,  is  foolish.'  Niebuhr,  Lect.  vol.  i. 
p.  203.  According  to  Fomponius,  Dig.  i.  2,  2,  §  2,  the  decemvirs  them- 
selves perceived  that  somethmg  was  wanting  to  the  ten  tables,  and  therefore 
added  two  tables  in  a  second  year.  Machiavel  supposes  that  Appius  him- 
self set  the  rumour  in  circulation :  '  Eece  in  su  questo  Appio  nascere  un 
romore  per  Boma,'  &c.;  Disc.  i.  40. 
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cemvirs,  for  another  year,  who  are  to  exercise  all  the  functions 
of  government,  as  well  as  to  make  the  desired  additions  to  the 
code.     The  day  of  election  is  now  at  hand  :  according  to  one 
historian,  Appius  stands  aloof,  simulates  indifference,  and  only 
consents  reluctantly  to  the  utgent  entreaties  of  all  classes  of 
petsons  that  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  p^.it  in  nomination  as  a 
candidatie.    According  to  the  other,  he  not  only  instantly  de- 
clares himself  a  candidate  for  the  olBSce,  but  he  displays  the 
utmost  activity  and  eagerness  in  courting  the  plebeians,  and 
resorts  to  the  lowest  arts  of  a  popular  canvasser  in  order  to 
secure  his  re-election.     Both  however  agree  in  saying  that  he 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  choice  of  a  body  of  persons  devoted 
to  himself.      Notwithstanding  his  popular  demeanour  in  the 
previous  year ;  notwithstanding  the  moderation  of  his  former 
rule,  and  the  equity  of  the  code  which  had  been  prepared  under 
his  auspices,  he  loses  no  time  in  corrupting  his  new  colleague& 
He  instructs  them  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  per- 
petuate their  power,  and  to  become  dictators  for  life  :  he  converts 
them  into  a  band  of  oligarchical  conspirators  against  the  public, 
bound  together,  we  are  told,  by  a  secret  oath  ;Q^)  and  on  the 
very  day  of  their  instalment  in  their  oflBce,  they  appear  in  the 
forum,  each  attended  by  twelve  lictors,  with  the  axes  and  rods, 
ostentatiously  parading  the  symbols  of  their  absolute  power,  and 
suggesting  to  the  terrified  citizens  that  there  were  now  ten  Tar- 
quins  instead  of  one  to  domineer  over  the  free  community. 
From  this  moment  the  whole  character  of  the  government  is 
changed ;  the  additions  to  the  ten  tables  become  a  secondary 
object,  and  the  decemvirs  are  mainly  occupied  with  the  exercise 
of  tyrannical  power.     Their  oppression  reaches  both  high  and 


(183)  irpSiTov  nkv  5picta  TtftSvri^  ivSpprfTa  ti}  vXiiBn  <njv9rfKac  ff^iciv 
aifrciis  iOtvro  vtoi  iifiQkvoQ  c&XX^Xotc  ivavnovfrBai,  <fec.  Dion.  Hal.  x.  59. 
Afterwards,  in  tke  debate  in  the  senate,  L.  Valerius  calls  the  power  of  the 
second  decemvirs  a  fwvufiotria,  xi.  4;  and  C.  Claudius  speaks  of  their 
dfioXoyiai  jcaj  iritrrccc  Awopptiroif  ib.  11.  Liyy  says:  'opinio  etiam  sine 
auctore  exierat,  non  in  prsesentis  modo  temporis  eos  injuriam  conspirasse, 
Bed  fcedus  clandestinum  inter  ipsos  jurejurando  ictum,  ne  comitia  babe- 
rent,  perpetuoque  decemviratu  possessum  semel  obtinerent  imperium/ 
iii.  26. 

q2 
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low — -no  man's  life  or  property,  no  woman's  honour  is  safe ;  a 
reign  of  terror  succeedfi :  the  decemvirs  are  described  to  us  as  a 
sort  of  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  ruling  by  fear,  and  making 
confiscation  and  death  their  engines  of  government :  they  bribe 
a  set  of  the  younger  patricians,  by  gifts  of  forfeited  property,  to 
be  their  satellites  ;(^®*)  but  though  their  tyranny  may  fall  with 
greater  weight  on  the  weak  than  on  the  strong,  it  is  equally  hate- 
ful to  the  leading  patricians  and  to  the  plebeian  order.  Appius 
having,  for  the  first  year  of  his  decemvirate,  from  the  ides  of 
May,  451,  to  the  ides  of  May,  450  B.C.,  been  a  Solon  or  a  Pericles, 
suddenly  becomes  a  Critias  or  a  Dionysius ;  having  been  a 
Turgot  for  the  first  year  of  his  power,  for  the  two  next  years  he 
is  a  Robespierre  or  a  Danton.  Livy  indeed  explains  the  conduct 
of  Appius  by  supposing  that  the  moderation  of  his  first  year  was 
merely  politic  ;  that  he  was  during  that  time  playing  a  part  in 
order  to  entrap  the  peopla(^^^)     But  this  hypothesis  does  not 


(184)  Both  historians  mention  the  youth  of  the  satellites  of  the  decem- 
virs :  '  Patriciis  juvenibus  se^serant  latera :  eorum  caterves  tribunalia 
obsederant.' — *Hac  mercede  juventus  nobilis  comipta;'  Livy,  iii.  37. 
'Appius — cum  agmine  patriciorum  juvenum  per  turbam  vadens ;'  ib.  c.  49. 
Auerwards,  when  notice  of  trial  haa  been  given  by  Yirginius  to  Appius, 
he  comes  into  the  forum,  '  stipatus  patriciis  juvenibus  ;'  c.  66.  Dionysius, 
X.  60,  says  of  the  decemvirs :  irtupiiav  XKatrroi  wvilyov,  ImXfyo^fvoi  to^q 
^patrvTarovc  t&v  vIwv,  Kal  fffiffiv  avroXg  itriTfiittoraTovQ.  In  xi.  2,  the 
dK6\a<rrot  rdv  viwv  are  described  as  the  agents  of  the  decemvirs.  In  like 
manner,  Xenophon  describes  Critias  as  stationing  bold  young  men  round 
the  Senate-house  with  daggers  concealed  about  their  persons,  on  the 
day  on  which  the  attempt  is  made  on  Theramenes ;  Ilellon.  ii.  3,  23. 
Machiavel  thinks  that  the  patrician  youth  were  corrupted  by  Appius; 
Disc.  i.  42. 

{185)  Ille  finis  Appio  alien®  ^ersonae  ferendse  fuit :  suo  jam  inde  vivere 
ingenio  coBpit,  novosque  coUegas  lam  prius,  (juam  inirent  magistratum,  in 
suos  mores  formare ;  iii.  36.  Macniavel,  in  criticizing  the  conduct  of 
Appius,  remarks  that  he  made  too  sudden  a  change  from  one  character  to 
another.  Appius,  he  says,  did  well  in  the  means  which  he  used  for 
deceiving  the  people ;  for  renewing  his  power ;  for  establishing  himself 
against  the  nobles,  and  for  bending  his  colleagues  to  his  own  purposes ; 
but  he  ought  not  to  have  changed  his  conduct  so  suddenly  that  everybody 
could  see  his  hypocrisy.  '  A  man  (says  Machiavel)  who  has  appeared  ^ood 
for  a  time,  and  wishes,  for  his  own  objects,  to  become  wicked,  must  do  it  by 
the  proper  means,  and  so  as  to  be  led  to  it  by  circumstances,  in  order  that 
before  his  change  has  deprived  him  of  the  support  of  one  set  of  persons, 
he  may  acauire  the  support  of  another  set,  ana  that  thus  his  power  may 
remain  unotiminished  :  otherwise,  being  detected,  and  destitute  of  friends, 
his  ruin  is  certain ;'  (Disc.  i.  41)    These  remarks  prove  the  impoUcy  of  the 
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explain  why  he  laid  down  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
why,  being  already  virtual  dictator,  and  holding  the  chief  power 
in  his  hands,  he  voluntarily  resigned  it,  and  trusted  to  the  chauces 
of  a  personal  canvas,  in  which  he  is  stated  by  Livy  to  have  had 
recourse  to  all  sorts  of  personal  humiliation,  and  of  which  the 
event,  as  of  any  other  popular  election,  must  have  been  un- 
certain. It  may  be  observed,  as  a  singular  variation  in  the 
accounts,  that  Diodorus  represents  the  Appius  of  the  second 
decemvirate  as  a  different  person  from  the  Appius  of  the  first 
decemvirate  :  he  calls  the  first  Publi^is  Claudius,  and  the  second 
Appius  Claudiua(^^*)  The  description  of  the  decemvirate  of 
Appius,  as  it  is  given  by  the  classical  writers,  may  be  historical ; 
there  may  have  been  circumstances  not  recorded,  which,  if  we 
knew  them,  would  explain  the  apparent  inconsistencies:  but 
that  these  inconsistencies  do  exist  in  the  extant  account  cannot 
be  disputed ;  and  they  cannot,  without  violence  to  the  laws  of 
historical  evidence,  be  removed  by  arbitrarily  selecting  some 
parts  of  the  narrative,  and  rejecting  others,  or  by  gratuitously 
fabricating  other  facts,  and  interweaving  them  with  the  tradi- 
tionary narrative. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  conduct  of  Appius,  as 
related  in  this  story,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  understand  the 
position  of  the  decemviral  government,  and  the  basis  of  its 
power.  Livy  and  Dionysius  agree  in  describing  the  plan  for  the 
formation  of  a  code,  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  regular 
magistrates,  and  the  appointment  of  ten  dictatorial  lawgivers, 
as  originating  with  the  plebeians,  as  promoted  by  their  organs, 
as  first  opposed,  and  afterwards  reluctantly  conceded,  by  the  pa- 
triciana  They  likewise  agree  in  saying  that  the  decemvirate 
was  renewed  for  a  second  year,  after  a  year's  experience  of  its 
operation,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  citizens.  So  far  it  re- 
sembles the  JSsymneteia  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  dictatorship  of 


coarse  attributed  by  Livy  to  Appius ;  but  they  do  not  explain  whv,  having 
resolved  to  make  this  sudden  change,  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  office, 
and  exposed  himself  to  the  chance  of  not  recovering  it. 
(i86)  Died.  xii.  23-4. 
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the  Romans;  an  elective  despotism,  instituted  for  a  limited 
time  and  an  extraordinary  purpo8e,(^®^  but  with  the  powers,  in 
this  instance,  distributed  among  ten.  It  is  a  government  resting 
upon  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  people ;  who  believe  that 
an  autocracy  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object 
which  they,  at  the  moment,  hold  to  be  of  paramount  impor- 
tance.(^^  Now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  person  may  rise 
to  power  by  fair  means  ;  and  may  retain  it  by  foul  means.  He 
may  make  himself  dictator  by  inspiring  confidence  in  the 
people  ;  but,  having  once  obtained  his  dictatorship,  he  may  rule 
by  fear,  and  repress  resistance  by  force.  Most  of  the  Greek 
despots,  according  to  Aristotle,  rose  from  the  position  of  dema- 
gogues, having  abused  the  confidence  which  had  been  reposed  in 
them  by  the  people.(^^^)  Some  of  these  persons  may  have  been 
mere  dissemblers,  and  may  have  deceived  their  followers  by  in- 
sincere professions :  others  may  have  really  been  friends  to  the 
popular  cause,  but  may  have  been  corrupted  and  intoxicated  by 
the  possession  of  power.  But  whatever  might  be  the  origin  of 
their  power,  they  must,  before  they  changed  the  character  of 
their  government — before  they  threw  off  the  mask,  and  set  the 
people  at  defiance — have  taken  effectual  means  for  founding 
their  empire  upon  force.  This  object  was  in  antiquity  more 
easily  accomplished  than  in  modem  times ;  though  even  in 
modern  times  it  seems  not  to  be  very  difficult  of  attainment  A 
despot  who  got  possession  of  the  public  treasury,  who  hired  a 
guard  of  mercenaries  for  the  protection  of  his  person,  who  oc- 


(187)  Theophrastua  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  v.  73,  says  of  the  Greek  ^»ymnet»: 
ypovvTo  ^  aifTo{>Q  ai  voXdc  ovr  tiQ  dopitrrov  xp6vov  ovTt,  ovvix^Q*  oKKdi  npoQ 
roiis  leatpoi^C}  oirdrt  So^tu  ffvfiiptpiiVf  Kui  iIq  voaov  xp^voy.  So  Aristotle,  Pol. 
iii.  14,  says  of  the  Mnymneisd :  ^px^y  ^'  ok  fikv  did  Qiov  r^v  dpx^)v  ravrify,  ol 
dk  fuxp^  Tivwv  wpuTfilvwv  xpovtitv  ^  trpd^ftav.  This  description  of  election  for 
a  limited  time  and  purpose  exactly  suits  the  decemvirs.  Aristotle,  ib. 
c.  15,  remarks  that  when  the  ancient  Greeks  elected  an  jEsymnetes,  they 
^ave  him  a  bodyguard  which  was  sufficient  to  protect  his  person  against 
individual  attacks,  but  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  him  agamst  the  entire 
community. 

(188)  See  the  reason  for  the  renewal  of  an  apxo  avroKpar^^p,  stated  in 
Dion.  Mai.  x.  58. 

(189)  Pol.  V.  6  and  10. 
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cupied  the  acropolis  and  other  strong  places  in  his  city,  and  who 
disarmed  the  citizens,  was  master  of  the  community ;  and  before 
the  use  of  gunpowder,  the  chances  of  success  in  favour  of  defence 
and  against  attack  were  greater  than  they  are  at  presentO 
But  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  adopt  these  means  ;  and  if 
he  failed  or  neglected  to  use  them,  he  would  infallibly  be  de- 
posed by  his  fellow  citizens.  (^^^)  Now  we  are  not  informed  that 
Appius  and  his  colleagues  resorted  to  any  such  measures  for  se- 
curing their  power,  at  the  critical  moment  of  transition  from 
the  first  to  the  second  decemvirate.  We  hear  that  they  alien- 
ated both  patricians  and  plebeians;  that  they  governed  by 
force  ;  that  they  established  a  reign  of  terror  ;  that  large  num- 
bers of  the  principal  dtizens  abandoned  the  city,  and  took  refuge 
from  the  severity  of  the  decemviral  rule  in  the  coxuitry  ;Q^  and 
that  all  classes  united  in  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  their  tyranny. 
But  we  hear  of  no  instruments  of  their  power,  except  a  few  clubs 
or  associations,  of  young  patricians^  who  are  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices by  forfeited  property.  The  Senate  are  convened  by  the 
decemvirs  at  the  alarm  of  invasion,  in  order  that  they  may  make 
provision  for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  territory.  The  decemvirs 
have  no  armed  force  of  their  own,  and  are  compelled  to  come  to 
the  Senate  for  authority  to  levy  troops,  as  an  English  Minister 


(190)  See  Machiavel,  Disc.  ii.  17. 

(191)  The  effectual  means  which  DioiiyBitis  used  for  making  himself 
master  of  the  Syracusans — first  by  fraudulently  obtaining  a  vote  of  a 
popular  assembly  for  a  bodyguard,  and  afterwards  by  giving  it  a  powerful 
organisation — afford  an  example  of  the  process  in  question,  and  likewise 
offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  or  Appius.  See  Grote's  History  of 
Greece,  yol.  x.  p.  613-8,  630.    Compare  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  6-9. 

(193)  Patrum  hand  fere  quisquam  in  foro,  in  urbe  rari  erant ;  indig- 
nitate  rerum  cesserant  in  agros ;  suarumque  rerum  erant,  amissft  public& : 
tantum  ab  injuria  se  abesse  rati,  quantum  a  coetu  eonffressuque  impotentium 
dominorum  se  amovissent ;  Livy,  iii.  38.  Both  historians  describe  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  the  senators  to  make  a  meeting  of  the  senate.  Livy 
thus  characterizes  the  feeling  of  the  patricians  towards  the  second  decem- 
virs in  their  first  year,  as  well  as  to  the  plebs :  Primores  patrum  odisse 
deceraviros,  odisse  plebem ;  nee  probare,  qus  fierent ;  et  credere,  baud 
indiio^is  accidere.  Avide  ruendo  aa  libertatem  in  servitutem  elapsos  juvare 
nolle ;  cumulare  quoque  injurias,  ut  teedio  prsesentium  consules  duo  tandem 
et  status  pristinus  rerum  in  desiderium  veniant ;  iii.  37.  In  the  second 
year  he  describes  them  as  '  destituti  inter  patrum  et  plebis  odia  ;*  c.  38. 
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comes  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  vote  of  money  for  aimy 
and  navy  estimates  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  Valerius 
warns  the  Senate  against  the  danger  of  allowing  the  decemvirs 
to  get  possession  of  anns,  by  a  vote  for  a  levy  of  troops  :(^^^)  and 
when  the  vote  has  been  obtained,  the  decemvirs  are  described  as 
having  established  their  power,  by  their  mastery  of  the  armed 
force.  Q^)  This  power  however  consisted  in  calling  their  armed 
enemies  into  activity,  in  giving  them  a  military  organization,  and 
collecting  them  into  a  camp.  The  plebeians  formed  the  strength 
of  the  legions,  and  the  plebeians  were  now  thoroughly  alienated 
from  the  decemviral  government.  The  measure  which  was  to 
strengthen  the  decemvirs,  by  giving  them  the  command  of  an 
armed  force,  is  described  to  us  as  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
downfall :  for  it  is  the  insurrection  of  the  two  armies,  their  sub- 
sequent march  to  Rome,  and  their  junction  into  one  body,  which 
put  £lown  the  decemviral  body,  without  any  conflict  or  resistance, 
and  with  an  overwhelming  force.  Nor  was  it  only  the  plebeians 
who  had  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  put  down  the  decemvirs. 
When  the  Senate  meet,  it  appears  to  consist  of  three  parties : 
Firstly,  the  decemvirs  themselves,  and  a  few  persons  immediately 
connected  with  them ;  secondly,  their  open  and  declared  ene- 
mies ;  and  thirdly,  their  secret  enemiea(^*^)  C.  Claudius,  the 
uncle  of  the  great  decemvir,  a  man  of  high  patrician  sentiments, 
and  an  asserter  of  the  hereditary  principles  of  his  family,  (*^) 
comes  forward  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  the  decemviral 
government.  He  denounces  their  usurpation,  he  shows  how 
they  are  hated  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  he  says  that  the 


(193)  lAv  ySLp  tiira^  Sn-Xoiy  ol  ^bca  ykvwvrai  lu/piot  TJSe  ry  irpofdm  tov 
iroXc/iov,  SkSoiKa  /ir^  KaB'  tijmv  aifToig  xP'h^^^'^^h  ^^on.  Had.  xi.  20. 

(194)  lb.  xi.  22. 

(195)  See  Dion.  Hal.  xL  6,  where  the  decemvirs  are  described  as  wishing 
to  silence  Valerius  by  force,  and  to  throw  him  down  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
for  his  freedom  of  speeeh,  but  all  the  Senate  exclaim  against  them  (i^'  ^ 
irdvTtc  dvtKpayov),  and  Appius  gives  way.  Afterwards  it  is  said :  ^v  yap  r» 
Kai  KarivTfix^Q  '"')»'  iSovffiav  oi/K  IXaxifrrov  fupos  twv  ffvvidpioVf  lb.  c.  18. 

(196)  In  l)ion.  Hal.  xi.  55,  he  is  described  as  ^Kitrra  irjfioTtKbc  Av,  xai 
ravTfiv  diaBtdeyfuvoc  Ik  vpoyduwv  r^v  mpitrtv  rfjs  iroXirtias.  It  should  be 
observed  that  he  is  the  son  of  the  first  Appius,  and  therefore  that  his 
vpSyovoi,  so  far  as  Borne  is  concerned,  reduce  themselves  to  one.  Com- 
pare Livy,  iii.  63 ;  iv.  6. 
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soldiers  will  not  fight  for  them,  but  will  allow  themselves  to  be 
defeated,  in  order  that  they  may  not  give  a  triumph  to  leaders 
whom  they  detest  iQ^  and  he  exhorts  Appius  to  abdicate  his 
oflBce,  and  to  allow  the  immediate  election  of  the  constitutional 
magistrate&  Appius  will  not  indeed  vouchsafe  an  answer  to  his 
uncle  s  earnest  and  patriotic  appeal,  but  Quinctius  Cincinnatus, 
Quinctius  Capitolinus,  and  all  the  other  leading  senators,  are 
described  as  assenting  to  his  views.  (^^)  Throughout  the  debate 
it  is  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  decemviral  rule  is  equally 
odious  to  patricians  and  plebeians  (^^  After  the  meeting  of  the 
Senate,  C.  Claudius  leaves  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
of  seceders :  while  Valerius  and  Horatius  fortify  their  houses, 
and  arm  their  slaves  and  clients.(^^)  Nowhere  is  there  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  strong  hand  to  coerce  opponents ;  and  yet  nearly 
the  whole  community  seem  to  be  their  bitter  enemies.  On 
one  side  there  is  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  do  harm  ; 
on  the  other  there  is  only  provocation  and  weakness :  yet 
the  stf'ong  majority  submit  passively  to  the  usurpation  of  a  few 
men,  who  have  not  the  means  either  of  attack  or  defence.  Dio- 
nysius  attempts  to  account  for  the  forbearance  of  the  community, 
by  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians ;  which,  he 
says,  made  each  party  rejoice  in  the  oppression  exercised  upon 
the  other.(^i)  But  the  tyranny  which  fell  upon  either  party 
was  too  severe  to  make  them  forget  their  own  sufferings  in  the 


(197)  On  the  reluctance  of  the  Boldiera  to  fight  for  the  decemvirs,  see 
Machiayel,  Disc.  i.  43. 

(198)  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  16 ;  Livy,  iii.  36,  says  that  Appius  by  intrigue  ex- 
cluded Cincinnatus,  Capitolinus,  and  C.  Claudius  from  the  second  decem- 
virate.  This  agrees  with  the  account  of  Dionysius  that  they  were  hostile 
to  Appius. 

(199)  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  7,  9, 10.  In  x.  60,  the  decemvirs  are  spoken  of  as 
povXipf  fikv  ^  dfifiov  iv  oifitfuji  fupiSt  riOifuvoi. 

(200)  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  22. 

(201)  lb.  Machiavel  accounts  for  the  establishment  of  the  decemrirate 
by  saying  that  the  Senate  and  plebs  were  each  blinded  by  an  excessive 
desire,  the  one  to  destroy  the  tribunes,  the  other  the  consuls.  And  he 
quotes  a  saying  of  Xing  Ferdinand,  that  men  are  often  like  the  smaller 
birds  of  prey,  which  are  sometimes  so  eager  in  pursuit  of  their  own  quarry, 
that  they  do  not  perceive  another  larger  bira  which  is  ready  to  pounce 
upon  them ;  Disc.  i.  40. 
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sufferings  of  their  political  enemies  :  the  bitterest  foes,  as  Aris- 
totle long  ago  remarked,  are  drawn  together  by  a  common 
fear  ;(^  and  the  fear  common  to  both  patricians  and  plebeians 
was  now  of  the  most  active  and  pressing  kind.  Either  party, 
however,  by  itself,  and  without  the  assistance  of  the  other, 
seems  to  have  been  strong  enough  to  put  down  the  decemvirs. 

If  an  usurper  in  an  ancient  republic  had  not  at  home  suffi- 
cient resources  of  his  own  to  establish  his  power  ;  if  he  could  not 
make  himself  dreaded  by  one  of  the  recognised  engines  of  de- 
spotic rule ;  he  might  rely  on  external  aid  A  republic  might, 
at  the  end  of  an  unsuccessful  war,  be  in  the  power  of  a  foreign 
state,  which  maintained  a  few  citizens  at  the  head  of  affidrs,  in 
order  that  they  might  enslave  their  countrymen,  and  keep  them 
in  subjection.  Such  was  the  situation  of  Athens  at  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  Thirty,  who  were  appointed  as 
lawgivers  for  Athens,(^  and  whose  office  closely  resembled  in 
its  designation  that  of  the  decemvirs,  were  established  and  main- 
tained in  power  by  the  influence  of  Sparta.(^  Critias  and 
Theramenes  were  in  substance  Lacedaemonian  satraps,  though  by 
birth  Athenian  citizens.  Now  if  Rome  in  450  RC  had  been  in 
the  situation  of  Rome  in  508  RC,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been 
at  the  mercy  of  Porsena  ;  or  of  Rome  in  488  RC.  when  it  is  said 
to  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  Coriolanus ;  or  if  the  Sabines^  the 
Yolscians,  the  ^quians,  the  Etruscans,  or  other  of  its  enemies, 
singly  or  combined,  had  subjected  its  armies  to  important  re- 
verses, and  had  established  such  an  ascendency  over  it  as  to  be 
able  to  keep  a  set  of  men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  who  were  the 
foes  of  their  own  country,  and  the  instruments  of  a  foreign 
state  ;  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  such  a  government  as  that  of 
Appius  and  bis  colleagues  might  have  been  maintained  for  a 


(202)  ffwdyti  yap  Kai  Tovg  ix^itrrovc  6  KOivbt  ^o^oq,  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  5. 

(203)  The  decree  by  which  the  Thirty  were  appointed  began  with  the 
following  words :  '£^o|c  rtf  ^'mii^  rpiaKovra  dvdpas  iMaOai,  ot  rove  irarpcovc 
vSfiov^  Kvyypd^ovoi  KaB'  o{)f  iroAtr«i;ffov<rt,  Xen.  ileU«  ii.  3»  ^  2.  They  were 
'  triginta  vm  legibus  sen  bend  is.' 

(204)  See  the  lively  account  of  Lysias»  eont.  Eratoeth.  §  72-9,  ed. 
Bekker,  where  the  Lacediemoniaji  interference  is  clearly  displayed. 
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time.  The  people  would  have  submitted  to  the  oppression  of 
their  domestic  tyrants,  for  fear  of  provokiug  still  worse  treatment 
from  their  foreign  mastera  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the 
Romans  now  submit  to  the  Pope,  who  has  become  a  French 
viceroy ;  and  that  the  Tuscans  and  Neapolitans  submit  to  their 
respective  princes,  who  are  Austrian  viceroya  But  no  such  ex- 
planation applies  to  the  case  of  the  decemviral  government 
Rome  had  indeed  been  wasted  by  a  pestilence  in  453  RC. ;  but 
there  had  been  some  years  of  peace,  which  had  been  preceded 
by  military  sucoessea  So  far  is  there  from  being  any  concert 
between  the  decemvirs  and  the  enemies  of  their  country,  that  it 
is  the  civil  discord  which  brings  the  Sabines  and  the  i£quians 
into  the  field,  and  they  seek  to  profit  by  the  dissensions  of  the 
Romans,  not  to  put  an  end  to  them  by  assisting  the  decemvirs 
to  coerce  their  fellow  citizens  into  submission.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  foreign  relations  of  Rome  at  this  time  which  serves  at  all 
to  account  for  the  continuance  of  the  second  decemvirate  into  a 
second  year.(^^)  There  is  no  triumphant  enemy;  there  is  no 
body  of  exiles,  who  are  restored  to  their  country,  imder  hostile 
auspices,  armed  with  power,  and  eager  to  satiate  their  thirst  for 
vengeance.  A  comparison  of  the  transactions  at  Athens  after  the 
capture  of  the  town  by  Lysander — a  period  less  than  fifty  years 
after  the  decemvirate,  but  recorded  by  contemporary  historians 
— ^will  illustrate  by  its  contrast  the  wide  difference  l)etween  the 
position  and  conduct  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  the  decemvirs 
at  Roma  Both  sets  of  rulers  are  cruel  and  unscrupulous :  but 
the  tjrrants  of  Athens  are  imposed  by  a  victorious  enemy  upon  a 
helpless  community,  and  having  been  instituted  into  their  offices 
by  the  personal  dictation  of  the  foreign  general,  they  lose  no 


(305)  Machiayel  remarks  that  if  a  tyrant  has  not  many  friends  at  home, 
and  is  not  supported  by  domestic  forces,  he  must  look  for  support  from 
abroad.  This  may  be  of  three  sorts :  1.  A  foreign  bodyguard.  2.  The 
arming  of  the  contado.  3.  Alliances  with  powerful  neighbours.  Appius 
did  not,  or  could  not,  adopt  any  one  of  these  three  measures ;  and  therefore, 
having  no  internal  support,  ne  speedily  fell ;  Disc.  i.  40.  It  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  fall  of  Appius  ;  the  difficulty  is  to  account  for  his  rise,  and 
for  his  maintaining  himself  for  more  than  a  year  in  power. 
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time  in  taking  effectual  measures  for  arming  their  own  adherents 
and  disarming  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  (^  The  decemvirs 
are  able,  like  the  Athenian  tyrants,  to  put  to  death  and  con- 
fiscate at  their  pleasure:  but  their  power  is  not  founded  on 
foreign  interference,  nor  is  it  maintained  by  the  possession  of  a 
domestic  armed  force.  There  are  all  the  results,  but  none  of  the 
supports,  of  tyranny.  The  effects  are  produced,  but  the  cause  is 
wanting  :  there  is  the  superstructure,  without  the  foundation. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  causes  immediately  assigned  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  decemvirs.  These  are  the  murder  of  Siccius, 
and  the  attempt  upon  Virginia.  Dionysius  regards  them  as  the 
occasions,  rather  than  the  operative  agencies,  by  which  the 
change  of  government  is  brought  about :  as  the  sparks  which 
fired  a  train  already  laid.(^  Viewed  in  this  light,  they  serve 
to  illustrate  the  sagacious  observation  of  Aristotle,  that  revo- 
lutions spring  out  of  small  events,  but  turn  upon  important 
interests.  (^  The  murder  of  Siccius  has  in  itself  nothing  im- 
probable, if  we  suppose  that  the  decemviral  generals  in  the  camp 
of  Fidenas  had  a  set  of  assassins  in  their  service,  in  the  midst  of 
an  army  composed  of  plebeians,  who  were  hostile  to  their 
government :  but  there  is  no  apparent  adequate  motive  for  the 
removal   of  Siccius,  when  other  more  dangerous  persons  were 


(306)  Compare  the  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the  goTemment 
of  the  Thirty,  in  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  312-351.  This 
narrative,  in  which  all  the  events  are  accounted  for  by  natural  and 
adequate  motives,  and  the  existence  of  the  violent  government  of  the 
Thirty  is  completely  explained  by  the  antecedent  circumstances,  offers 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  tissue  of  improbabilities  which  constitutes  the 
decemviral  story. 

(207)  voifiaofiai  ik  rbv  irtpi  ahr&v  \6yov^  oOk  &v6  rdv  reXtwaiutv  ap^afuvoQ, 
&  ioKii  roiQ  TToXXoic  aUrta  yevkvOai  fiova  rrjQ  iktvOipiaCf  Xlyw  ^j)  rdtv  vipi  n)v 
irdp9evov  afxaprtiQivruv  'Aittti^,  ^id  rbv  iputra'  irpoaQiiKi\  ydp  avTti  yt,  kui 
riXtvraia  r^c  bpyijs  r<wv  itifiorutv  atria,  /jivpitov  rdv  dXXunf  irporjytiffafiivutv, 
Dion.  Hal.  zi.  1.  In  c.  22,  lie  calls  the  murder  of  Siccius  and  the  attempt 
on  Virginia  the  AfjiapTrifiara  rcXcvraia  of  the  decemvirs,  which  led  to  their 
downfall.  Livy,  iii.  43,  alludes  to  the  same  two  events  as  follows :  *  ad 
clades  ab  hostibus  acceptas  duo  nefanda  facinora  decemviri  belli  domique 
adjiciunt/  He  afterwards  compares  the  act  of  Appius  with  that  of  Sextus 
Tarquin,  and  adds :  *  ut  non  finis  solum  idem  decemviris,  qui  regibus,  sed 
caussa  etiam  eadem  amittendi  imperii  esset ;'  c.  44. 

(308)  yiyvovrai  fdv  oi^v  ax  aracu^  oif  ircpt  futpSiv  dXX'  U  niKp&v,  era" 
mal^ovvt,  ik  irtpi  fuy6Xw,  Fol.  T.  4. 
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left  unharmed ;  and  the  story  has  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
a  former  story  relating  to  the  same  person  ;  with  this  important 
difference,  indeed,  that  the  treachery  of  the  former  general  was 
unsuccessful.  (^ 

With  regard  to  the  story  of  Virginia,  the  first  remark  which 
naturally  suggests  itself  is,  that  if  the  power  of  Appius  under 
the  second  decemvirate  had  been  such  as  it  is  described  by  our 
historians :  if  neither  the  life  nor  the  property  of  any  plebeian 
was  safe ;  if  confiscation  of  goods,  rapes  of  married  and  unmarried 
women,  violences  to  youths,  beatings  of  freemen,  expulsions  from 
the  city,  were  the  order  of  the  day  ;(**^  if  Rome  exhibited  the 
spectacle  of  a  town  taken  in  war,  and  sacked  by  a  ruthless  con- 
queror ;  if  this  open  contempt  of  law,  if  this  Oriental  licence  of 
oppression,  prevailed,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Appius 
should  have  resorted  to  the  circuitous  method  of  a  false  witness, 
a  mock  trial,  and  an  unjust  judgment  in  public,  in  order  to  gain 
possession  of  a  plebeian  girl  of  fifteen.  If  so  many  deeds  of  open 
violence  to  women  had  been  committed  with  impunity  by  the 
satellites  of  the  tyranny,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 


(209)  Above,  p.  187-192. 

(210)  toXq  Bpaffvrdroic  tUv  vkiov,  ovc  ilxov  sKaarot  vipi  avroifCt  f^fixav 
dyiiV  Kai  ^spciv  to,  t&v  kvavriovukvtMW  rj  voXirti^.  01  d*,  tiairtp  aXoutnjQ  iroXiiua 
Kara  Koaro^  rijc  irarpiSoQ^  ob  ra  xPW'^ra  fiovop  d^ypovvro  robs  v6utf»  KTrifraiJ- 
wwCi  iXkd  Kai  iIq  rac  yafurde  rdg  tbftSp^ovc  irapTiv6fjiovv,  xai  e'c  OvyartpaQ 
iiriydfiov^  Ka0w/3pi^ov,  icoiflrXijydc  roiQ  dyavaKTOvaiv,  &iririp  dv$pair6ioiq^  IclSotrat*, 
Dion  Hal.  xi.  z.  Lower  down,  C.  Claudius,  addressing  the  decemvirs, 
before  the  case  of  Virginia,  says  of  the  middle  class  of  citizens :  xprnidrmv 
ddiKovc  dpvayds  kyKoKovtriV  vftiv,  cat  xpoTriyXaicKr/iodc  etc  yajurds  ddvpovrai 
yvvaiKaqj  Kai  wapoiviag  tic  OvjarkpaQ  i'nriydfioyc,  Kai  dWag  fipptiQ  voWdg  Kai 
xaXcirdc,  c.  10.  Virginius  afterwards  expatiates  in  the  camp  on  the  enor- 
mities of  the  decemvirs,  among  which  he  enumerates  ywauciav  &/3pccc>  i^al 
frapOivtav  iirtyd/iwv  dpiraydQ,  Kai  naiSuv  IXtvOiptav  wpoirrjXaKKrfiovSt  c.  40. 
Livy  gives  a  similar  account  of  a  reign  of  terror,  though  he  does  not 
speciidly  mention  the  violence  to  women:  'Aliquandiu  eequatus  inter 
omnes  terror  fuit ;  paullatim  totus  vertere  in  plebem  ccepit.  Abstinebatur  a 
patribus  ;  in  humiliores  libidinose  crudeliterque  consulebatur ;'  c.  36.  '  Hi 
[patricii  juvenes]  ferre,  agere  plebem  plebis^ue  res — et  jam  ne  tergo  quidem 
aostinebatur :  virgis  csecu,  ahi  secun  subiici;  et,  ne  gratuita  crudelitae 
esset,  bonorum  donatio  sequi  domini  supplicium  ;'  ib.  c.  37.  On  the  other 
hand,  Livy  represents  the  consul  Valerius,  in  the  first  campaign  after  the 
decemvirate,  thus  exhorting  his  soldiers  :  '  Unam  Virginiam  tuisse,  cujus 
pudicitiffi  in  pacepericulum  esset;  unum  Appium  civem  periculosse  libidinis; 
at  si  fortima  oelli  mclinet,  omnium  liberis  ab  tot  millibus  hostium  periculum 
fore;*  iii.  61.  This  argument  implies  that  no  such  system  or  violating 
women  as  that  described  by  Dionysius  existed  under  the  decemvirate. 
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chief  tyrant  should  find  it  necessaiy  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem 
and  fraud.  By  the  course  which  he  adopts,  he  exposes  himself 
to  impassioned  remonstrance,  and  even  to  the  resistance  of  the 
bystanders ;  he  is  compelled,  by  the  fear  of  provoking  the  people, 
to  withdraw  his  judgment  on  the  first  day,  and  to  allow  Yir- 
ginia  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  ^er  family  until  a  more  formal 
hearing  of  the  case  can  be  had.  Why  did  he  not  murder  Vir- 
ginius,  who  was  in  the  camp  at  Algidus,  as  he  had  murdered 
Siccius  in  the  camp  at  Fidens  ?  Why  were  not  Numitorius 
and  Icilius  driven  out  of  the  city,  or  made  fiEu^  in  a  dungeon  ? 
Deprived  of  her  natural  protectors,  Virginia  would  have  been 
at  the  mercy  of  the  powerful  decemvir.  The  deference  which 
Appius  pays  to  forms  of  law,  the  publicity  of  the  trial,  the 
permission  accorded  to  the  defenders  of  Virginia  to  argue 
in  her  behalf,  and  to  protest  against  the  unjust  judgment ; 
the  revocation  of  the  first  decree  after  it  has  been  pub- 
licly pronounced,  and  the  postponement  of  the  final  sentence 
until  the  second  day,  all  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
despotic  character  of  his  rule,  and  with  the  general  course 
of  government  attributed  to  him  :(*^^)  a  proceeding  more  like 
that  of  a  Turkish  pasha,  who  wished  to  add  the  fair  daughter 
of  a  Greek  rayah  to  his  harem,  might  have  been  expected  ;  or 
if  there  was  a  trial,  a  judicial  inquiry  as  summary  as  would  now 
t  ake  place  before  a  Neapolitan  military  commission,  in  the  case 
of  a  prisoner  charged  with  a  state  offence. 

The  attitude  and  language  of  Virginius  when  he  stabs  his 
daughter,  and  his  rapid  ride  to  the  camp,  where  he  brandishes 
the  fatal  knife  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  and  appears 
before  them  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  victim  of  the  decem- 
vir's lust — are  circumstances,  as  they  are  related  to  us,  romantic, 


(211)  The  interpretation  of  vindicia  in  Livy,  supported  by  Niebuhr 
and  Dr.  Arnold,  and  tbe  supposition  that  the  decision  of  Appius  against 
the  liberty  of  Virginia  was  not  final,  increase  the  improbability  of  the 
story.  All  strict  observance  of  legal  forms,  and  all  delays  of  justice,  are 
nnsuited  to  the  occasion  and  the  person.  See  above,  p.  209,  n.  127,  where 
this  hypothesis  is  stated  and  examined. 
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and  not  very  probable.(^^^  What  is  however  most  material  for 
us  to  remark,  is  the  minute  and  detailed  character  of  the  nar- 
rative from  the  first  seizure  of  Yirginius  by  M.  Claudius,  to  the 
insurrection  of  the  army,  and  their  march  to  the  Aventine.  The 
circumstances  are  related  by  both  our  historians(^^^)  with  the 
minuteness  of  a  memoir  writer,  who,  if  not  an  eye-witness  of  the 
transactions,  was  present  in  Rome  at  the  time,  and  collected  his 
information  from  persons  who  had  seen  and  heard  all  that  passed. 
If  we  suppose  the  extant  accounts  to  have  this  origin,  it  then 
becomes  important  to  note  such  discrepancies  as  the  statement 
of  Dionysius  that  Virginia  had  a  full  trial,  with  witnesses  ex- 
amined in  her  defence,  on  the  second  day ;  whereas  Livy  says 
that  Appius  would  hear  neither  party :  and  the  statement  of 
Livy  that  he  could  not  ascertain  the  reasons  really  assigned  by 
Appius  for  his  judgment ;  whereas  Dionysius  says  that  he  rested 
it  upon  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Virginia 
was  the  child  of  the  slave-woman  of  M.  Claudius.    Such  discre- 


(312)  Levesque,  Hist.  Crit.  de  la  S«p.  Bom.  torn.  i.  p.  186-6,  thinks 
it  an  improbable  circumstance  in  the  story  that  a  young  plebeian  girl 
should  be  represented  as  frequenting  a  scnool,  at  a  time  when  writing 
was  rare.  We  are  not  told  that  slie  was  taught  to  write :  she  might  only 
have  learnt  to  read.  Attendance  on  a  public  school  seems  better  suited  to 
a  plebeian  than  to  a  patrician  girl ;  the  latter  would  probably  receive  her 
instruction  at  home.  Yirginius  is  a  respectable  citizen  of  the  middle  class; 
Livy  says  of  him :  '  honestum  ordinem  in  Algido  ducebat,  vir  exempli 
recti  domi  militiseque.'  Diodorus  describes  Appius  as  Ipa<r9ejc  eifytvovc 
irapBkvov  vtvixpact  xii.  24.  In  the  lately  discovered  fragments  of  the  12th 
book  of  Dionysius,  Mselius  is  desi-ribed,  when  pursued  by  the  knights,  as 
running  into  a  butcher's  shop,  and  seizing  a  butcher's  knife,  with  which 
he  defends  himself:  Kara\afi(iav6fi(voQ  Si  vwb  rdv  Imriutv  tic  ipyaarripiov 
liffTpix^^  fcayftpiK^f,  Kai  KOiriSa  ruiv  cpcoc5iru>v  aptrdoas  vaiti  rbv  irpwrov  avTif 
irpfxriXOovTOf  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  xxxv.  ed.  Didot.  The  expression, 
Ipyatrrriptov  fiayiipiicbv,  is  also  used  by  Dionysius  in  zi.  37.  A  patrician 
Virginia  is  mentioned  in  Livy,  x.  23. 

(213)  d^iKViirai  ir<pi  Xvxvo^v  a^dc  iiri  t6v  irpbc*AXyld<fi  x^P°**h  TOiovroQ 
oloc  i«  Ttig  irSXtfoc  IKi^pafUV,  aifian  rrt^ypfikvoc  ctTraf,  koL  rrjy  ^ayecpcci^v 
fidxaipav  Std  x^^s  ix^^'  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  40.  Strictum  etiam  telum, 
respersusque  ipse  cruore..  tota  in  se  castra  convertit ;  Livy,  iii.  60.  Pom- 
ponius  says  :  '  Recens  a  ceede,  madensque  adhuc  filisB  cruore,  ad  commili- 
tones  confugit ;'  Dig.  i.  2,  2,  §  24.  The  distance  of  Algidus  from  Rome  is 
above  twenty  miles.  Distance  however  in  this  story,  as  in  the  account  of 
the  nocturnal  ride  of  S.  Tarquin  and  his  friends  from  Gabiito  Kome,  seems 
to  be  of  no  account.  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  516,  n.  132.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Dionysius  marks  the  precii^e  time  of  the  day  at  which  Yirginius 
reaches  the  camp ;  viz.,  at  nightfall. 
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pancies  aj3  these  are  greater  than  the  discrepancy  with  respect  to 
the  execution  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  in  the  year  1661,  which 
is  cited  by  Paley  as  an  instance  of  a  disagreement  of  testimony 
in  modem  history.  In  this  case  the  Scotch  authorities  concur 
in  the  account  that  he  was  executed  by  decapitation,  and  that 
the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  forty-eight  hours  after  his 
trial,  whereas  Lord  Clarendon  says  that  he  was  hanged  on  the 
day  of  his  trial.  (^^*)  In  the  modem  instance,  moreover,  we  know 
the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and  can  estimate  their  means  of 
information.  Hence  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
weight  of  their  testimony ;  and  thus  to  perceive  that  the  native 
witnesses  reported  the  facts  correctly ;  but  that  Lord  Clarendon, 
writing  at  a  distance  both  in  space  and  time,  committed  an  error. 
In  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the  trial  of  Virginia,  however,  we 
have  no  such  means  of  judgment.  We  do  not  know  who  the 
witnesses  for  these  respective  stories  are ;  we  are  not  informed 
whether  they,  or  either  of  them,  lived,  at  or  near  the  time ;  or,  if 
they  lived  long  after  the  time,  who  first  composed  these  detailed 
narratives;  and  we  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  comparative 
weight  of  their  testimony. 

Our  difficulties  however  do  not  end  here  ;  for  not  only  are 
we  unable  to  discover  whether  the  authors  of  this  story  lived  at 
or  near  the  time,  but  all  our  accounts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  must  have  lived  long  after  the  time.  We  know  that  the 
earliest  native  historians  were  as  late  as  the  Second  Punic  War  ; 
Livy  tells  us,  moreover,  that  writing  was  little  practised  before 
the  burning  of  the  city,  and  that  the  few  memorials  which  existed 
in  public  or  private  repositories  at  that  time  perished  for  the 
most  part  in  the  conflagration.  We  may  suppose  that  the  names 
of  the  two  sets  of  decemvirs  were  preserved  in  contemporary 
official  registers;  we  may  perhaps  make  the  same  suppo- 
sition respecting  the  three  commissioners  to  Athens,  and  the 
three  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Senate  to  treat  with  the  army 


(214)  See  the   author's    Treatise  on   Methods  of  Observation  and 
Beasoning  in  Polities ;  vol.  i.  p.  321. 
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on  the  Aveiitine.(^^^)  Some  other  facts  of  a  similar  nature  may 
have  been  recorded  by  the  pontifical  scribes,  and  preserved  in 
the  state  annals.  But  between  such  dry  notices  as  these,  and 
the  narrative  of  the  fall  of  the  decemvirate,  as  it  is  presented  by 
our  histOTians,  the  interval  is  as  wide  as  that  between  a  bare 
skeleton  and  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood.  Taking  the  facts 
respecting  the  early  Boman  history  as  they  are  known  to  us,  we 
must  either  suppose  that  Fabius  Fictor  and  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors were  gifted  with  historical  second-sight,  or  that  the 
account  of  the  trial  of  Virginia  and  the  overthrow  of  the  decem- 
virs is  rather  a  historical  romance  than  a  history.  If  we  could 
suppose  that  Herodotus,  who  migrated  to  Thurii  in  443  ac,  only 
a  few  years  after  the  decemvirate,  had  afterwards  perambulated 
the  Italian  states,  and  had  extended  his  travels  to  Some ;  that, 
Btrack  by  the  military  efficiency  of  the  people,  or  by  ihe  pecu- 
liarities  of  their  political  institutions,  he  had  inquired  into  their 
recent  histary,  and  had  caused  the  barbarous  langu^e  of  his 
informant  to  be  interpreted  into  his  own  Hellenic  tongue ;  and 
that  he  had  been  told  a  story  of  a  revolution,  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lections and  thoughts  of  the  people,  brought  about  by  a  tyrant 
who  had  driven  a  father  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  own  daughter 
in  order  to  save  her  honour  ;  he  might  perhaps  have  been  tempted 
to  add  another  episode  to  his  immortal  history,  in  order  to  cele- 
brate this  striking  event  Had  the  story  been  recorded  under 
such  circumstances  by  Herodotus,  we  should  believe  it,  with  the 
same  well-grounded  assurance  of  its  truth  as  that  which  we  have 
for  believing  his  accounts  of  the  battles  of  Thermopyhe  and 
Flatsea.  Or  even  if  Plato,  in  one  of  his  three  visits  to  Sicily 
(all  of  which  were  after  the  burning  of  the  city),^^^  had  extended 
his  travels  to  Cum®,  and  had  afterwards  journeyed  on  to  see  the 
town  near  the  great  sea  which  rumour  reported  to  have  been 
recently  taken  by  an  army  from  the  Hyperboreans,(**^  he  might 


(215)  Livy,  ill.  50. 

(a 1 6)  Plato's  first  visit  to  Sicily  was  in  389  B.C.    See  Clinton,  ad  Ann. 

(317)  Plut.  Cam.  22.  Heraclides  Ponticus  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and 
is  said  to  have  taken  charge  of  his  school  duiing  one  of  his  visits  to  Sicily. 
Diog.  Laert.  v.  §  86.    Suidas  in  'UpoKktitris.    See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 
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still,  at  a  distance  of  little  more  than  half  a  century,  have  col- 
lected trustworthy  accounts  of  the  decemviral  legislation,  and  of 
the  causes  by  which  the  Ten  lawgivers  were  deposed,  after  having 
completed  their  code ;  and  if  he  had  introduced  a  narrative  of 
these  events  in  his  Dialogue  of  Laws,  in  illustration  of  his  sub- 
ject, we  should  have  an  account  resting  on  credible  authority, 
though  not  coming  from  a  professed  historian.  But  how  historians 
who  lived  more  than  two  centTiries  after  the  time  could,  from 
such  materials  as  were  at  their  command,  have  composed  vera- 
cious narratives  of  the  character  of  those  extant,  is  unintelligibla 
The  glowing  animation  and  vivid  details  of  the  narrative  in  Idvy 
do  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  a  solid  basis  of  attestation. 
We  should  be  glad  to  exchange  it,  notwithstanding  its  beauties 
as  a  composition,  for  such  a  tame  and  meagre  account  as  Xeno- 
phon  gives  of  the  acts  of  the  Thirty,  provided  that  it  were  the 
work  of  a  well-informed  contemporary. 

With  such  knowledge  as  we  have,  it  seems  vain  to  speculate 
about  the  origin  of  the  decemviral  story,  or  to  attempt  to  define 
the  shares  which  fact  and  fiction  had  in  its  formation.  That  the 
basis  is  real,  need  not  be  doubted  ;(^^^  but  how  many  unreal 


(3t8)  Niebuhr  thus  characterizes  the  extant  accounts  of  the  decemviral 

S^riod :  '  Ever  since  the  battle  of  lake  ReeiUos,  the  accounts  of  Liyy  and 
ionysius  are,  in  many  years,  in  perfect  narmony  with  each  other,  im- 
portant discrepancies  occurring  but  rarely.  The  history  of  the  decem- 
viral legislation  also  fmnishes  an  example  of  this  agreement ;  but  other 
accounts,  small  as  they  are  in  number,  do  not  agree  with  them  at  all ; 
hence  their  agreement  cannot  be  quoted  as  eyidence  that  their  statements 
contain  historical  truth,  but  merely  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  two 
historians  by  chance  made  use  of  the  same  sources  for  this  period  ;'  Lect. 
vol.  i.  p.  203.  Afterwards  he  remarks  :  '  The  character  of  this  period  is 
in  general  quite  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  one,  and  truly 
historical;'  ib.  p.  208.  Dr.  Arnold  thus  characterizes  the  decemyinu 
story :  '  Its  details  doubtless  are  traditional,  and  are  full  of  the  yariations 
of  traditional  accounts  ;  still  they  are  not  like  the  mere  poetical  stories  of 
GincinnatuB  or  Coriolanus,  and  therefore  I  shall  proceed  to  give  the 
account  of  the  second  decemyirate,  of  liie  tyranny  of  Appius,  and  tne  death 
of  Virginia,  not  as  giying  ftill  credit  to  eyery  circumstance,  but  as  con- 
sidering it,  to  use  the  langoage  of  Thucydides,  as  being  in  the  main  suffi- 
ciently deserving  of  belief;'  Mist,  of  Eome,  yol.  i.  p.  295.  The  following 
is  Leyesque's  judgment:  '  Les  details  dans  lesquels  Thistoire  est  entree 
Bur  le  second  d^cemyirat,  peuyent  6tre  re^us  ayec  defiance ;  mais  le  fait 
principal  est  assez  frappant  pour  ayoir  pass^  de  bouche  en  bouche,  jusqu'^ 
ce  qu^nfin  il  ait  ^t^  recueilli  par  lee  ^criyains.    Tite-Liye  et  Denys 
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circumstances  have  been  derived  from  legendary  tradition,  and 
how  many  material  links  in  the  chain  of  events,  necessary  for  the 
due  appreciation  of  the  rest,  have  perished,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  ascertain.  The  story  of  Virginia  has  a  native  and  Roman 
character;  nothing  like  it  occurs  elsewhera  The  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia  by  her  father  is  an  act  commanded  by  the  gods,  and 
is  deliberately  performed  as  a  religious  duty,  in  order  to  secure 
a  propitious  departure  for-  the  Grecian  fleet,  wind-bound  at 
Aulis: — 

Nam  sublata  yirum  manibus,  tremebundaque,  ad  aras, 
Dedncta  est ;  non  nt,  solenm  more  sacroram 
Perfecto,  posset  claro  comitari  hymenso, 
Sed  casta  inceste,  nubendi  tempore  in  ipso, 
Hostia  oonoideret  mactatu  moesta  parmtis, 
ExitoB  ut  dassi  felix  faustnsque  daretur. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Epicurean  poet,  the  propitiation  of  the  offended 
goddess  was  not  an  end  sufficiently  important  to  sanctify  the 
means ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by  her  father  draws  from 
him  his  celebrated  exclamation  about  the  evils  of  religion.  But 
the  justification  was  adequate  in  the  view  of  a  Greek  imbued 
with  the  doctrines  of  his  native  theology.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary 
to  have  been  brought  up  with  the  feelings  of  a  Roman  respecting 
the  absolute  power  of  a  father  over  his  children,  to  share  all  his 
admiration  for  the  deed  of  Virginius.(^^*)     It  is  true  that  his 


d'Halicarnasse  paraissent  aroir  suiyi  le  mdme  autenr ;  r^crivain  grec  ne 
differe  gu^res  de  r^orivain  latin,  que  par  la  prolixity  de  sa  narration  et  par 
sa  loquacity  dans  les  harangues;'  Hist.  Crit.  de  la  S4p.  Bom.  torn.  i. 
p.  183. 

(219)  AdactuB  Virginius  pater  dolore  libertatia,  et  pudore  dedeooris, 
protractam  ad  servitntem  filiani  in  oonspectu  populi  plus  parricida  yrch 
stravit.  Orosius,  ii.  13,  who  though  a  recent  and  a  Christian  writer,  here 
represents  the  old  Soman  feeling.  Compare  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  20.  Tenuis 
L.  Yirginius,  unusque  de  multis — ^virginem  filiam  8u4  manu  occidit,  potius 
quam  ea  App.  Claudii  libidini,  qui  tum  erat  summo  in  imperio,  dederetur. 
Also  Val.  Max.  vi.  1,  2.  Cum  App.  Claudius  decemvir  tdiae  ejus  virginis 
stuprum  potestatis  viribus  fretus  pertinacius  expeteret,  deductam  in  forum 
puellam  occidit,  pudicsque  interemptor  quam  corruptee  pater  esse  maluit. 
Compare  the  anecdote  of  a  Roman  knignt  in  Val.  Max.  vi.  1,  §  3.  Nee 
alio  robore  animi  preeditus  i^it  Pontius  Aufidianus  eques  Eomanus,  qui 
poetquam  comperit  filise  susd  yirglnitatem  a  psedagogo  proditam  Fannio 
Satumio,  non  contentus  soeleratum  servum  afiecisse  supplicio»  etiam 
ipsam  puellam  necavit. 

b2 
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daughter's  dishonour  is  imminent ;  and  that  he  has  no  time  for 
reflection  or  preparation ;  but  the  conduct  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  who,  in  order  to  avenge  an  insult  offered  to  the 
sister  of  one  of  the  friends^  expose  their  own  lives  in  seeking  the 
life  of  the  tyrant — and  are  both  put  to  death  by  him,  one  of 
them  in  tortures — is  better  calculated  to  excite  the  lively  sym- 
pathies of  a  modem  reader  than  the  proceeding  of  Yijginius, 
who,  after  having  stabbed  his  daughter,  escapes  to  the  camp,  leads 
a  successful  insurrection  against  the  decemvir,  is  afterwards  elected 
tribune,  and  in  that  office  prosecutes  his  former  oppressor,  and  either 
puts  him  to  death,  or  drives  him  to  commit  suicide,  in  prison. 

The  difficulties  in  the  decemviral  story  do  not  end  with  the 
case  of  Virginia.     The  account  of  the  final  deposition  of  the 
decemvirs,  and  of  their  relation  to  the  plebeians  on  the  one 
hand,   and   to  the  patricians  on  the  other,   is,   as  it  staads, 
enigmaticaL     The  army  of  the  Algidus,(^^   consisting  of  five 
legions,  having  deposed  its  five  decemviral  generals,  and  elected 
commanders  of  its  own,  marches  into  the  town,  and  occupies  the 
Aventina     The  army  of  Fidense,  consisting  of  three  legions, 
takes  similar  measures,  and  joins  the  other  army  on  the  same 
hill,  where  they  unite  their  forces  and  their  counsels.    This  large 
armed  body,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  unopposed  by  any  military 
force,(^^)  would  seem  to  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  its  own  terms 
to  the  government,  and  to  bring  matters  to  an  immediate  con- 
clusion.    Instead  of  this,  the  Senate  is  convened,  and  appears 
to  occupy  the  position  of  arbitrator  and  mediator  between  the 
decemvirs  and  the  plebs ;  but  to  be  feeble  and  irresolute,  and  to 
be  unable  to  bring  the  difference  to  a  final  issua   In  this  state  of 
things,  the  plebeian  army  on  the  Aventine,  being,  as  it  appearS| 


(230)  In  Diod.  xii.  24,  t6  vrparSfrtiov  r6  Iv  TffAayaii(^  roXov/xivy  rSrt 
virapxovj  AArAAIOS  is  clearly  an  error,  either  of  the  historian,  or  of  his 
copyists,  for  AAriAOS.    Bekker's  edition  has  kv  ry  'AXy^^^. 

(221)  We  hear  nothing  of  the  two  legions  in  the  city,  which  are  said 
to  be  under  the  command  of  Appius  and  Oppins.  They  are  not  accounted 
for  in  the  narrative ;  they  neither  join  the  insursrent  armies,  nor  defend 
the  decemyirs.  See  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  23,  where  each  decemvir  is  supposed 
to  command  a  legion.  Livy  does  not  specify  the  nimaber  or  division  of 
the  legions,  but  he  supposes  Appius  to  nave  an  armed  force  'ad  oompri- 
mendos  urbanos  motus:*  Appius  is  his  'adjutor  ad  urbem  tuendamj' 
iii.  41. 
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absolute  mastets  of  the  town,  might  have  been  expected  to  settle 
the  question  for  themselves ;  instead  of  which,  according  to  Livy, 
they  leave  Rome,  and  make  a  formal  secession  to  the  Mons 
Sacer.  This  seems  to  imply,  that  the  Senate  was  favourably 
disposed  to  the  decemvirs ;  but  Livy  himself  states  distinctly 
that  the  acts  of  the  decemvirs  were  disapproved  by  the  majority 
of  the  Senate,(^  and  the  same  fact  is  still  more  clearly 
shown  in  the  account  of  the  assembling  of  the  Senat-e  and 
its  debate,  before  the  war,  which  is  given  by  both  historiana 
Although  many  young  patricians  had  become  the  instruments 
of  the  decemvirs  in  exercising  their  tyranny,  the  general  hos- 
tility of  the  patrician  body  to  the  decemviral  government 
results  clearly  from  their  narrativea(^^  The  plan  of  the  de- 
cemviral legislation,  and  the  appointanent  of  the  decemvirs,  had 
emanated  from  the  plebeians,  and  had  been  resisted  by  the 
patricians  to  the  best  of  their  power;  and  there  had  been 
nothing  in  the  acts  of  the  decemviral  government  to  make  the 
patricians  desire  its  continuance.  If  therefore  the  plebeians,  in 
a  threatening  attitude,  were  calling  for  the  deposition  of  the 
decemvirs,  and  if  the  patricians  in  general  were  hostile  to 
them,(^^)  it  is  unintelligible  why  they  were  not  put  down 
without  further  delay,  and  why  it  should  have  been  necessary 


(933)  Sp.  Oppin8...8enatTixQ  poBtretno  vocari  juBsit:  ea  res,  quod 
xnagnsD  parti  patnim  dinplicere  acta  decemvirorom  yidebantar,  spe  per 
isenatnm  finiendffi  potestatis  ejus  multitudinem  sedavit ;  ilL  49. 

(233)  See  above,  p.  231,  n.  192.  DionysiuB  says  that  the  x^H^^^f^roi 
*Pi0fAalmv,  to  whom  the  acts  of  the  decemvirs  were  displeasing,  were  either 
banished  or  put  to  death  by  them ;  xi.  2.  Again  he  says :  toTq  ^  SXiyap- 
ViKoiQ  KaO'  ^iovrjv  cA  ruiv  ItrifavtirrdTtav  ivip^v  kyivovro  ^vyai,  ibid.  Quinc- 
tius  Capitolinos,  a  leading  patrician,  who  haa  been  excluded  from  the 
second  decemvirate  by  the  intrigues  of  Appius,  (Livy  iii.  35,)  and  had 
opposed  his  government  in  the  Senate  (Dion.  Hal.  zi.  15)  in  a  subsequent 
speech  to  the  people,  thus  describes  the  conduct  of  the  patricians  at  this 
period:  'Pro  Detbn  fidem,  quid  vobis  vultisP  Tribunos  plebis  concu- 
pLBtis;  concordiffi  causfi.  concessimus.  Decemviros  desiderastis :  creari 
passi  sumus.  Decemvirorum  vos  pertsosum  est :  coegimus  abire  ma^- 
tratu.  Manente  in  eosdem  privatos  irk  vestrft,  mori  atqua  exulare  nobi* 
liraimofl  viros  honoratissimosque  passi  sumus ;'  iii.  67. 

(334)  Niebuhr  attempts  to  remove  or  palliate  this  difficulty  in  the 
narrative»  by  supposing  that  the  decemvirs  are  suuported  by  the  patricians. 
This  supposition,  however*  is  inconsistent  witn  the  acooimts  of  both 
iustprians,  who  represent    indeed  the    decemvirs   as  employing  some 
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for  the  plebs  to  secede  to  the  Mens  Sacer.  Cicero,  indeed, 
inverts  the  order  of  the  events:  for  he  says  that  the  plebs 
having  first  occupied  the  Mons  Sacer,  and  afterwards  the  Aven- 
tine,  went  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  the  Capitol,  and  elected 


pfttrieian  yonths  in  their  service,  but  who  state  that  the  patricians  in 
general  were  hostile  to  the  decemyiral  rule.  Some  of  the  passages 
adduced  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  are  perverted  from  their  true 
meaning.  Thus,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  352,  I^iebunr  says :  '  Appius  £rom  the 
Yuloanal  addressed  the  patricicms  in  the  comitium,  exhorting  them  to 
hold  by  him,  and  to  seize  or  cut  down  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection.' 
Again  in  the  note,  Appius  \a  described  as  'addressing  ^epatridam  as 
they  stood  in  the  comitium.*  (n.  774.)  The  passage  cited  in  support  of  this 
Btat>ement  is  the  following  :  wp  y&p  irt  rov  irXrfiovq  ahrtf  iiafikvovrct  oUtiov^ 
iiva^dq  iTci  Tov^H^aitrrov  rb  icpov  iicciXcc  rbv  SrifAOvUc  iicKXi7<rtav,  xal  Kartiyopiiv 
ivupaTO  rwv  avdpwv  Trapavojiiav  ri  xai  ^fiptv,  IZovtrl^  irifiapxucy  cat  iXvlii 
cov0y  IfraipSfiivoc,  ^ri  wvayavaKr^aac  6  S^fto^  aifTip  Trapiiftti  pt'^ai  roi^e  dvipac 
4card  Trie  trirpacy  xi.  39.  The  meaning  of  Dionysius  in  this  passage  is  obvious 
and  indisputable ;  he  says  that  Appius,  believing  the  multitude  to  be  still 
favourable  to  him,  called  a  meeting  of  the  people,  and  was  buoyed  up  by  a 
false  hope  that  they  would  sanction  his  using  his  tribunitian  power  to  throw 
the  insurgents  down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Niebuhr,  however,  proceeding  upon 
his  assumption  thsi  populus  means  the  patricians,  and  that  the  Grreek  nis- 
torians  translate  it  when  so  used  by  nXridos  and  drjfxos,  infers  that  Dionysius 
has  here  reproduced  a  passage  which  he  did  not  understand ;  and  tninks 
himself  authorized  in  putting  this  construction  upon  it  silently,  and  without 
warning  the  reader,  that  the  meaning  which,  by  tnis  process  of  legerdemain, 
he  extracts,  is  the  direct  opposite  of  that  intended  by  the  author.  Again, 
in  describing  the  movement  of  the  army  from  the  Algidus  into  the  city, 
he  says :  *  As  the  commonalty  had  occupied  the  Aventine,  so  thepatriciant 
had  garrisoned  the  Capitol,  and  the  fortresses  in  these  parts  of  the  city  ;* 
ib.  p.  355.  This  statement  appears  to  be  taken  from  a  passage  in  the 
speech  to  Virginius,  after  the  delivery  of  the  judgment,  and  it  refers  not 
to  the  patricians,  but  to  the  decemvirs,  and  to  their  occupation  of  the 
strong  posts  of  the  city ;  xi.  37.  Cicero,  moreover,  states  diat  the  plebeians 
marched  from  the  Aventine  to  the  Capitol.  Again,  afler  the  overthrow  of 
the  decemvirs,  the  accusation  of  Appius  by  V  irginius  is  thus  described : 
*  He  showed  himself  in  the  forum,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  young 
patricians,  who  still  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief.  This  si^ht  kindled 
the  anger  of  L.  Virginius,  and  he  summoned  him  to  appear  forthwith 
before  a  judge  ;*  ib.  p.  370.  This  account  professes  to  be  founded  on  ti^e 
following  passage  of  Livy.  After  having  described  the  popular  measures 
passed  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs,  he  proceeds  thus :  *  Fundat4 
deinde  et  potestate  tribunicia,  et  plebis  libertate,  tum  tribuni  aegredi 
singulos  tutum  maturumque  jam  rati,  accusatorem  primum  Virginium  et 
Appium  reum  deligunt.  Quum  diem  Appio  Virginius  dixisset,  et  Appius, 
stipatus  patriciis  juvenibus  in  Jhrum  descendissei,  redintegrata  extemplo 
est  omnibus  memoria  foedissimse  potestatis,  quum  ipsum  satellitesque  ems 
vidissent  ;*  iii.  56.  This  account  represents  the  accusation  of  Appius  oy 
Virginius  as  determined  by  quite  dinerent  motives,  and  maJces  the  appear- 
ance of  Appius  in  the  forum,  with  his  band  of  young  patricians,  subsequent, 
not  prior,  to  the  accusation.  Livy  conceives  it  as  a  defensive  not  an 
aggressive  measure ;  but  he  says  that  it  reminded  the  people  of  his  young 
patrician  satellites  during  the*  decemvirate :  see  c.  37,  49.    He  describes 
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ten  tribunea(^^^)  This  account  agrees  much  better  with  the 
other  circumstances  of  the  case ;  but  it  differs  altogether  from 
the  detailed  narrative  in  Livj.(^  Cicero  likewise  differs  from 
livy,  in  representing  an  agreement  to  have  been  effected  between 
the  Senate  and  the  plebs  by  the  embassy  of  the  three  con- 
sulars ;  whereas  Livy  states  this  embassy  to  have  been  fruitless. 
Cicero  says  nothing  of  Valerius  and  Horatius,  to  whose  inter- 
position Livy  attributes  the  settlement  (^^  The  indecision  of 
the  Senate,  and  their  reluctance  to  act,  with  a  plebeian  army  at 
their  back,  urging  them  onwards,  and  the  decemvirs  in  front, 
whose  government  they  hate,  and  who  are  deserted  and  defence- 
less, caimot  be  reconciled  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  The 
animosity  of  the  plebs  against  the  decemvirs  is  shown  in  the  de- 
mand to  the  envoys  from  the  Senate,  that  they  should  be  given 
up  in  order  to  be  burnt  alive.  (^^ 

Considering  the  minuteness  of  the  details  in  other  parts  of 


the  accusation  of  AppiuB  not  as  the  result  of  a  sudden  impulse  on  the  part 
of  Yirginius,  but  as  a  measure  previously  settled  in  concert  with  his 
colleagues.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  of  Livy*s  account  is  to  understand  how, 
if  the  conduct  of  Appius  had  been  as  it  is  represented,  his  life  should  have 
been  so  long  spared. 

17am  cupide  conculcatur  nimis  ante  metutum. 

(335)  Orat.  pro  Cornel,  i. ;  De  Bep.  ii.  37.  These  two  statements  have 
been  combined  in  the  text.  See  also  Asconius  on  the  Orat.  pro  Com. 
Niebuhr  says:  '  According  to  a  statement  of  Cicero,  the  plebeians  marched 
from  the  Sacred  Mount  to  the  Aventine,  which  is  certainly  wrong, /or 
they  were  always  in  possession  of  the  Aventine  :*  Xject.  vol.  i.  208.  The 
reason  which  JSiebuhr  here  assigns,  is  the  very  point  in  issue.  Cicero  says 
that  they  were  not  in  possession  of  the  Aventine,  until  they  had  been  at 
the  Mons  Sacer. 

(326)  iii.  62-4.  Compare  the  allusion  in  c.  61.  Aurelius  Victor, 
Diodoms,  Florus,  and  Pomponius  mention  the  Aventine  alone. 

(237)  Cicero,  however,  alludes  to  the  part  which  they  played  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  decemvirs,  and  to  their  popular  measures  at  this  crisis, 
when  he  calls  them  '  homines  concordise  caus&  sapienter  populares ;'  De 
Eep.  ii.  31.  The  influence  of  VeJerius  at  the  same  period  is  also  mentioned 
by  him  in  Brut.  14. 

(338)  Machiavel  censures  the  plebeians  for  announcing  their  intention 
of  burning  the  decemvirs  alive,  when  the  demand  was  made  for  their 
extradition.  When  you  ask  for  anything,  he  says,  you  ought  never  to 
declare  beforehand,  that  you  intend  to  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  ask  a  man  for  his  arms,  without  teUing  him  that  you  intend  to  kill 
him  with  them.  Whenyou  have  got  them  into  your  hands,  you  can  use 
them  as  you  think  fit ;  IHsc.  i.  44. 
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the  stoiy,  it  is  remarkable  bow  litUe  we  bear  of  the  individual 

decemvirB  themselves.  (^     With  the  exception  of  the  great 

Ap{MUS,  they  are  mere  mutes  in  the  drama^  who  fill  a  vacant 

space,  but  seem  to  have  no  volition  or  character  of  their  own. 

They  are  mere  puppets,  whose  strings  he  pulls  as  he  thinks  fit. 

While  it  suits  his  purpose  to  play  the  part  of  the  patriotic  ruler, 

all  his  colleagues  are  virtuous ;  and  the  entire  body  presents  the 

picture  of  a  Utopian  aristocracy.     When  it  suits  his  purpose 

to  play  the  tyrant,  his  new  colleagues  are  as  compliant  as  his 

former  ones^  and  they  become  a  set  of  conq)irators  against  the 

public,  ready  to  join  in  the  commission  of  every  atrocity.  Now  all 

history  proves  that  nothing  is  rarer  than  concord  among  a  small 

body  oi  persons,  who  share  among  them  the  supreme  power* 

Kulla  fides  regni  gocik,  omnisque  potestas 
Impatiens  consortia  erit. 

The  Thirty  at  Athens  were  but  a  short  time  in  existence, 
before  the  dissension  between  Critias  and  Theramenes  broke  out, 
and  before  the  latter  was  torn  from  the  altar  by  the  command  of 
his  colleague,  and  sent  to  drink  the  cup  of  hemlock  in  prison. 
Both  Fabius^^  and  ComeUus,  in  the  second  decemvirate,  were 
patricians  of  mark  ;  but  they  and  the  others  act  with  Appius  as 
if  they  all  had  but  one  will.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  of  this, 
as  of  the  interr^al  government  after  the  death  of  Romulus,(*^^) 
that  perfect  concord,  under  such  circumstances,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  authentic  history.  Either  the  decemvirs  were  less 
powerful  than  they  are  represented,  or  there  were  dissensions 
within  their  body,  of  which  the  memory  has  perished.(^*)    A 

(239)  Aooordinff  to  Livj,  all  the  members  of  the  second  decemyirate 
were  patricians.  Dionysius  says  that  seven  were  patricians  and  three 
were  plebeians.  Niebuhr  afOrms  that  half  were  patricians  and  half 
plebeians. 

(130)  See  the  character  of  Fabias»  in  Dion.  Hal.  x.  68;  Livy,  iii.  41. 
(231)  Above,  ch.  xi.  §  10. 

(33  j)  There  is  a  passage  amonj^  the  fragments  of  DioCassius  pnbHshed 
by  Mai  (zxiii.  §  4,  ed.  Bekker)  which  seems  to  refer  to  dissensions  of  the 
decemvirs.  It  states  that  tk^  [the  antecedent  being  lost]  arrived  at  snch 
a  pitch  of  mutual  jealousy,  that  thev  no  longer  exercised!  their  powers  of 
^vemment  in  common,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  but  each  ruled 
m  succession :  the  effects  of  wmoh  change  were  disastrous,  as  each  followed 
his  own  objects,  and  was  more  desirous  of  doing  harm  to  the  public,  than 
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sopreme  oHgaxoky  of  ten  without  interoal  jealonfiieB  is  an  im- 
posBibiUly. 

Lastly. — We  may  observe  that  it  is  difficalt  to  reconcile  the 
finnt  <^  the  deoemTiral  legislation — ^the  twelve  tables  themselves 
•—with  the  aoeomit  of  their  composition  and  enactment.  Ac- 
cording to  this  accoimt,  the  code  consists  of  two  distinct  portions; 
the  first  ten  tables,  and  two  additional  tables.  The  ten  tables 
were  the  work  of  the  first  decemvirs ;  underwent  a  public  re- 
viffiCHi ;  were  sanctioned  by  the  Senate,  and  passed  by  the  people. 
They  seem  to  be  the  genuine  expression  of  the  popular  wilL 
The  last  two  tables  are  the  work  of  the  second  decemvirs^  whose 
government  was  antipopular  and  tyrannical.  Cicero  accordingly 
distinguishes  the  characters  of  the  two  parts  of  the  code ;  and 
says  that  the  ten  tables  were  remaikable  for  their  equity,  while 
he  speaks  of  the  two  tables  as  unjust('^)  It  is  however  difficalt 
to  understand  why,  if  the  last  two  tables  were  imjust^  they  were 
invested  with  the  authority  of  law  after  the  fall  of  the  decemvirs^ 
or  why,  if  they  had  been  already  enacted  by  the  decemvirs,  they 
were  not  immediately  repealed.  Dionysius,  livy,  and  Cicero, 
agree  in  stating  that  the  prohibition  of  marriages  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  was  introduced  by  the  two  tables.  Why 
did  not  the  plebeians,  when  they  were  negotiating  on  the  Aven* 
tine  and  Mens  Sacer,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  stipulate  that  the 
two  tables  should  be  rejected,  or  at  least  that  this  prohibition 
should  be  removed  ?  There  is  likewise  an  obscurity  about  the 
time  when  the  laws  come  in  force.  The  ten  tables  are  stated  by 
both  historians  to  have  been  enacted  at  the  end  of  the  first 
decemviral  year,  and  Dionysius  says  that  they  were  then  en- 


of  Bupportiii^  ihd  leputatioa  of  a  colleague.  It  •eems  impoBsible  to  refer 
this  descripiioii  to  any  other  set  of  oolleagaeft  than  the  deoexnyiiB.  The 
pasftige,  however,  is  leolated,  and  we  do  not  know  how  Dio  CaMiuB 
oonneoted  it  with  the  rest  of  his  narrative.  Zonaraa,  who  borrowed 
krgely  fit>m  Dio  Cassiiis,  haa  nothing  about  internal  diaoords  of  the 
decemvirs^ 

(333)  Niebnhr  sa^rs  of  this  statement  of  Gioero:  '  The  exaggeration  is 
obvious ;  it  18  impossible  that  even  the  greater  part  of  them  should  have 
been  of  such  a  nature  ;*  Hist.  vol.  iL  n.  760.  Gellius,  N.  A.  zvii.  21,  §  15, 
distinguishes  between  the  ten  and  the  two  tables,  but  not  between  the 
first  and  second  decemvirs. 
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graved  on  brazen  columna(^*^)  Yet  C.  Julius  is  represented 
during  this  year  as  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  his  juris- 
diction, out  of  deference  to  a  law  which  had  not  been  enacted.(*^) 
Livy  describes  the  second  decemvirs  as  refusing  to  abdicate  until 
their  laws  have  been  sanctioned  ;(^*)  by  which  the  two  tables 
are  meant  They  are  not,  however,  enacted  by  the  decemvirs, 
and  nothing  is  said  of  their  subsequent  enactment  by  the  people. 
Yet  we  are  told  shortly  after,  that  Valerius  and  Horatius,  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  decemvirs,  and  their  determined 
enemies,  caused  the  twelve  tables  to  be  engraved  on  brass,  and 
set  up  in  public  ;(^^  and  we  know  that  the  decemviral  code  was 
called  the  Twelve,  not  the  Ten,  Tables.  (^)  Our  historians  do 
not  explain  how  the  two  tables  became  law. 

The  account  of  Diodorus  is,  that  the  first  decemvirs  included 
their  laws  in  ten  tables ;  that  the  second  decemvirs  left  their 
work  unfinished,  on  account  of  the  revolution  by  which  their 
government  was  overthrown ;  that  in  consequence,  the  consuls 
Horatius  and  Valerius  completed  their  task,  by  adding  two 


(234)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  67 ;  Livy,  iii.  34. 

(235)  Cic.  Eep.  ii.  38.    See  above,  p.  198,  n.  95. 

(236)  Decemviri,  querentes  se  in  ordinem  cogi,  non  ante  qnam  perlatis 
legibus  qoarum  cansk  creati  essent,  deposituroB  imperium  se  aiebant ;  iii.  51. 
H^  had  stated  that  the  ten  tables  had  been  enacted :  centuriatis  comitiis 
decern  tabularum  leges  perlatae  snnt ;  c.  34. 

(237)  Livv,  iii.  57.  Niebuhr  thinks  that  this  statement  'probably 
means  only  that  the  last  two  tables  were  then  posted  up  in  the  comitium 
by  the  siae  of  the  first  ten  ;*  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  368.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that,  although  Dionysius  states  that  the  ten  tables  were  engraved 
on  brass,  Livy  makes  no  such  statement.  Livy  seems  to  assume  that  the 
whole  code  was  simultaneously  engraved  on  brass. 

(238)  Pomponius  ^ves  the  following  account :  '  Qui  [decemviri]  ipsi 
animadverterunt  aliquid  deesse  istis  primis  legibus,  ideoque  sequenti  anno 
alias  duas  ad  easdem  tabtdas  adjecerunt,  et  ita  ex  accidente  appellate  sunt 
leges  duodecim  tabularum ;'  Dig.  i.  2,  2,  §  4.  He  affirms  that  the  ten 
tables  were  written  on  ivory,  and  set  up  in  front  of  the  rostra,  ib. 
Livy,  vi.  1,  states  that  the  twelve  tables  were  replaced  after  the  Gallic 
conflagration ;  but  he  does  not  say  distinctly  that  tne  original  brass  plates 
were  destroyed  or  carried  away,  though  this  seems  to  l)e  his  meaning. 
Scxtus  ^lius,  the  contemporary  of  Ennius,  who  was  consul  in  198  B.C., 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  twelve  tables,  probably  somewhat  resembling 
the  Commentary  of  Coke  upon  Littleton.  See  Pomponius,  ib.  §  38.  He, 
and  a  contemporary,  L.  Acilius,  are  called  '  veteres  interpretes*  of  the 
twelve  tables  by  Cic.  Leg.  ii.  23.  These  'ancient  interpreters*  were 
posterior  to  the  enactment  of  the  twelve  tables  by  about  2^  centuries. 
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more  tables;  and  that  they  caused  the  twelve  tables  to  be  en- 
graved on  brass,  and  nailed  up  in  front  of  the  senate-house.(^^ 
Tacitus  seems  to  know  of  no  distinction  between  the  tables :  he 
says  that  they  were  formed  from  a  collection  of  the  best  laws, 
and  that  they  were  a  consummation  of  equity.(^  It  agrees 
with  this  view,  that  Appius  is  represented  by  livy,  when,  after 
his  fall,  he  is  accused  by  Yirginius,  as  appealing  to  his  laws  as 
evidences  of  his  services  to  the  plebs,  and  as  complaining  that 
he  is  dragged  into  prison,  while  they  remain  in  fiiU  forc&(^^) 

Dionysius  describes  Appius,  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
before  the  war,  as  declaring  that  the  code  is  still  unfinished,  and 
as  promising  to  abdicate  when  it  is  completed.(^^  Tet  he 
afterwards  says  that  Appius  would  have  been  prevented  from 
marrying  Virginia  by  his  own  law  against  the  intermarriage  of 
patricians  with  plebeians  ;(^)  this  law,  according  to  the  account 
of  Dionysius  himself,  with  which  Cicero  agrees,  being  in  the  two 
table&  The  law,  which  prevented  a  free  person  claimed  as  a 
slave  being  taken  out  of  the  defendant's  possession  before 
judgment,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  proceedings  against  Vir- 
ginia as  being  the  work  of  Appius,  may  have  been  in  the 
code  of  the  first  year;  nevertheless,  it  is  described  as  having 
been  in  the  twelve  tables  (^)     The  entire  subject  of  the  en- 


(239)  xii.  24-6. 

(340)  Creati  decemviri,  et  accitis  qnce  uscraam  egregia,  compositaB 
duodecim  tabul»,  finis  »qai  juris ;  Ann.  iii.  27.  Zinunern,  Gescn.  des 
Bom.  Privatrechts,  vol.  i.  p.  102»  understands  the  latter  words  to  mean, 
that '  they  were  the  last  impartial  law  in  Rome.'  Compare  the  statement 
in  Gell.  xz.  1,  that  this  code  had  been  formed  '  inquisitis  exploratisque 
multarum  urbium  legibus.' 

(241)  Majorum  merita  in  rempnblicam  domi  militiceque  commemorabat ; 
suiim  iufelix  er^  plebem  Bomanam  studium,  quod  eequandarum  le^m 
caussft  cum  maxim&  ofiensione  patrum  consulatu  aoisset ;  suas  leges,  quibus 
manentibus  lator  earum  in  vincula  ducatur ;  liyy,  iii.  56. 

(242)  xi.  6.  The  language  of  Dionysius,  in  describing  the  two  tables, 
however,  certainly  seems  to  unply  that  they  had  been  previously  added  to 
the  ten  tables ;  x.  60. 

(243)  ri.  28. 

J 244)  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  30,  31.  Livy  describes  the  advocates  of  Virginia 
emandin^  of  Appius  that '  We  ab  ipso  lat&  vindicias  det  secundum 
libertatem;'  iii.  44.  Afterwards,  he  adds:  Appius  decretopr»fatas,  quam 
libertati  faverit  earn  ipsam  legem  declarare,  quam  Yirginii  amici  postula- 
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actment  of  the  deoemTJial  code  is  in  a  state  of  hopeless  oobti 

Horn  sun  protendant ;  o.  4$.  Floras  aUodes  to  tha  same  law :  ante  oeteroa 
Appius  eo  insolentise  elatus  est,  ut  ingenuam  virginem  stupro  destinaret, 
oblitua  et  Lncretue  et  reexun  et  Juris  quod  ipse  composuerat;  i.  24.  Com-^ 
pare  Dirkaen,  Zwolf-Tafel-Gesetze,  p.  425— 433,  who  refers  the  law  to  ike 
6th  table.  Pomponius  says  that  this  rule  was  a  re-enactment  of  existing 
law.  'Initiam  foiase  aeoessioiiis  dicitnr  Yirginiiia  quidam,  qui  quuia 
animadvertisset  Appium  Claudium  contra  jus,  quod  ipse  ex  veterejure  in 
duodedm  tahuUis  iranstulerat,ymdL\ii\sA  filise  susb  a  se  abdizi8se,et  secundum 
eum  qui  in  serritutem  ab  eo  suppoeitus  petierat,  dbds0e,oaptumqueaiiiGre 
virginis  omne  fas  ac  nefas  miscuisse,  indignatus  quod  vetustissima  juris 
ohservantiam  personA  fiHse  suse  defecisset^utpote  quum  Brutus,  qui  primus 
Bomffl  consul  fuit,  yindicias  secundum  libertatem  dixisset  in  personik 
Vindicis  Vitelliorum  servi,  qui  proditionis  conjurationem  indicio  suo 
detezerat/  &c. ;  Dig.  i.  2,  2,  §  24.  The  origin  of  the  vindieia  secundum 
libertatem  is  here  referred  to  the  fabulous  slave,  V^indicius.  See  above, 
p.  6,  10.  If  the  object  of  the  decemviral  legislation  was  to  make  a  general 
eode  of  laws,  accessible  to  all  the  people,  it  was  imperfectly  attained ;  for 
Livy  says  that  after  the  burning  of  the  cit^  by  the  Gauls,  the  treaties  and 
laws  were  collected:  'alia  ex  eis  edita  etiam  in  vulgns;  (^use  autem  ad 
sacra  pertinebant,  a  pontificibus  maxime,  ut  religione  obstnetos  haberent 
multitudinis  animos,  suppressa;'  vi.  1.  Even  uiis  partial  publication  is 
represented  as  now  made  for  the  first  time. 

(245)  ^iebuhr  has  built  up  an  elaborate  fabric  of  hypotheses,  wiih 
respect  to  the  decemviral  government,  turning  mainly  upon  the  idea  that 
it  was  intended  for  a  permanent  system,  and  that  it  brought  about  varioua 
fundamental  changes  in  the  constitution.  These  hypotheses  are  at  the 
beat  unsupported  oy  the  historical  account ;  in  general  they  are  incon* 
aistent  witn  it.  For  the  reasons  assigned  by  Becker,  all  detailed  criticism 
of  these  speculations  seems  to  me  superfluous :  see  Becker's  judicious 
remarks  on  the  subject ;  ii.  2,  p.  128-9.  Even  Dr.  Arnold  ventures  to 
reject  the  conjectural  reconstruction  of  the  decemviral  history  proposed 
by  his  guide ;  vol.  i.  p.  295,  and  compare,  p.  301. 
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PjLRT  IV.-^^-FBOM   THB   OVEKTHAOW   of   THB   DHCEBfVIBAL 
aOVJCRHKBNT  TO   THS  SIEaiS  OF  VSII. 

(449—405  B.O.) 

§  55  The  events  which  are  described  as  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  decemviral  government  increase,  rather  than  dimi- 
nish, the  difficulties  which  we  have  found  in  its  explanation. 
The  decemviral  legislation  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  measure 
which  originated  with  the  plebeians ;  but  it  was  turned  to  their 
oppression,  and  was  overthrown  by  their  resistance.  It  was 
intended  to  remove  the  inequaUties  between  the  two  orders :  but 
it  seems  to  have  added  to  them.  The  decemviral  government, 
having  sprung  out  of  the  demands  of  the  plebs,  is  put  down 
by  a  plebeian  secession — an  extreme  measure — and  only  one 
degree  short  of  insurrection  or  civil  war.  When  the  plebs 
return,  they  appear  to  be  able  to  dictate  their  own  terms; 
the  consuls  chosen  are  devoted  to  their  interest,  and  introduce 
important  legislative  measures  of  a  popular  character.  The 
only  real  equalization  of  rights  effected  at  this  time,  is  that 
which  follows  the  decemviral  legislation  :(^)  the  twelve  tables 
themselves  did  nothing  for  effacing  the  privileges  of  the 
patricians  and  the  disabilities  of  the  plebeians.  There  was  a 
strong  plebeian  reaction  after  the  fall  of  the  decemvirs^  which 
threatened  to  go  too  far ;  until  it  was  stopped  by  the  moderation 
and  firmness  of  the  tribune  Duiliua  The  description  of  the 
outburst  of  plebeian  power,  of  the  fears  of  the  patricians 
lest  they  should  be  made  the  subjects  of  vindictive  impeach- 
ments, and  of  the  self-imposed  restraint  of  Duilius,^  renders 
it   quite   unintelligible  why  the  law  of  the   two   tables  pro- 


(i)  LivT  desGribes  the  oonsuk  Valerias  and  HoratiuB  a^  taking  the 
field :  '  BeDUB  nrbania  oompositis,  Atndaioque  pUbU  staiut*  iii.  60.  This 
refers  to  their  own  measures  after  tne  fall  of  the  deoemvirs.  Dr.  Arnold, 
speaking  of  this  year,  says :  *  In  fact,  the  popular  cause  was  so  triumphant, 
that  all,  and  more  than  all,  of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian  law  were  now 
effected ;'  yoL  i.  p.  315. 

(2)  Livy,  iii.  69 ;  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  46.  The  last  words  of  this  chapter  are 
imperfect.    Reiske  restores,  dx^o/iivo^v  ^^i|  rate  o^ayaiQ  rdv  trcXirmv,  Kal 
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hibiting  marriages  between  patriciaDs  and  plebeians  should 
have  been  passed  after  the  fall  of  the  decemvirs,  or,  if  it 
had  been  enacted  by  the  decemvirs,  why  it  should  not  at  this 
moment  have  been  repealed. 

We  next  hear  that  the  two  consuls,  Yalerius  and  Horatius, 
severally  defeat  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians,  and  the  Sabines, 
who  had  been  successful  against  the  decemvirs.  The  Senate 
refuses  a  triumph  to  the  consuls,  but  it  is  granted  by  a  vote  of 
the  people.  Livy  says  that  this  was  the  first  example  of  a 
triumph  without  the  authority  of  the  Senate.(^  Dionysius 
however  states  that  Servilius  had  already  triumphed  in  this 
manner,  in  the  year  495  B.c.(*) 

Notwithstanding  the  supposed  settlement  effected  by  the 
decemviral  code,  and  the  concessions  made  by  the  Valerian  and 
Horatian  laws,  the  contests  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
proceed  with  unabated  violence.  There  are  disputes  about  the 
re-election  of  the  tribunes  :(^)  the  plebeians  are  insulted  and 
wronged  by  the  younger  patricians  ;(^)  and  in  the  consulship  of 
Quinctius  Capitolinus  and  Furius  (446  B.C.),  when  the  Yolscians 
and  ^quians  ravage  the  lands  up  to  the  Esquiline  gate  of  the 
city,  the  people  refuse  to  stir.  After  a  time,  Quinctius  succeeds 
in  inducing  them  to  enlist,  and  a  successful  campaign  ensue&(^ 


(3)  Ttun  primum,  sine  auctoritate  senatus,  populi  jussn  triumpbatam 
est ;  ill.  63.  Zonaras,  viL  19,  states  that  the  oonstds  triumphed  l)y  the 
vote  of  the  people  alone. 

(4)  vi.  23.     See  above,  p.  60.  (5)  Livy,  iii.  64. 

(6)  lb.  66.  Livy  concludes  his  description  of  the  conduct  of  the  pa- 
tricians, juniors  and  seniors,  with  tbifi  remark :  '  Adeo  moderatio  tuendaa 
libertatis,  dum  squari  yelle  simulando  ita  se  quisque  extoUit,  ut  deprimat 
alium,  in  difficili  est  *.  cavendoque  ne  metuant  homines,  metuendos  ultro 
se  efficiunt ;  et  injuriam  a  nobis  repulsam,  tanquam  aut  facere  aut  pati 
necesse  sit,  injungimus  aliis.' 


followed  some  previous  writer.  With  regard  to  the  honours  of  the  constds 
Livy  has  the  following  remark :  *  Triumphum  neo  ipsos  postulasse,  neo 
delatum  iis  ab  senatu  accipio,  nee  traditur  causa  spreti  aut  non  sperati 
bonoris.  Ego  quantum  in  tanto  intervallo  temparum  conjicio,  quum  Va- 
lerio  atque  Horatio  consulibus,  qui  preeter  Tolscos  et  ^quos  Sabini  etiam 
belli  perfecti  gloriam  pepererant,  negatus  ab  senatu  triumphus  esset,  vere- 
cundise  fuit  pro  parte  dimidi&  remm  oonsuHbus  petere  triumpbum:   ne 
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§  66  In  the  next  year,  the  consulship  of  Gtenucius  and 
Curtius  (445  B.a),  the  accounts  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  differ ; 
and  they  differ  in  a  remarkable  point  Livy  says  that  the 
tribune  Canuleius  proposed  a  law  permitting  the  marriages 
of  the  patricians  and  plebeians :  he  adds,  that  all  the  tribunes 
(with  only  one  dissentient)  proposed  another  law,  making  ple- 
beians eligible  for  the  consulship.  He  reports  at  great  length 
the  speeches  of  the  consuls  against  both  laws,  and  the  speech  of 
Canuleius  in  favour  of  his  own  rogation ;  and  he  states  that  the 
Senate,  partly  moved  by  the  eagerness  of  the  plebs  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  prohibition,  and  partly  thinking  that  a  con- 
cession of  this  point  would  render  it  unnecessary  to  concede 
the  other,  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  Canuleius.(^    Dionysius 


etiam,  si  impetrassent  magis  hominum  ratio  quam  meritomm  habita  vide- 
retar ;'  c.  70.  Dr.  Arnold  has  the  foUowiag  remark  upon  this  year :  '  In 
the  next  year,  a  member  of  the  Qninctian  nonse  was  chosen  consul,  T. 
Qninctius  Gapitolinus.  Accordingly  the  story  of  the  year  is  made  up  from 
some  of  the  memorialB  of  the  Qumctian  family,  ana  is  a  mere  paneerrio 
of  the  consul's  great  qualities  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  real  history  or  the 
year  is  lost  almost  entirely  ;*  vol.  i.  p.  333.  The  existence  of  these  memo- 
rials of  the  Quinctian  family  is  merely  an  hypothesis :  there  is  no  proof  of 
their  existence. 

(8)  livy,  iv.  1 — 6.  Livy>  both  in  the  speech  of  Canuleius,  and  in  the 
Bobsequent  answer  of  the  consuls,  treats  the  prohibition  of  marriage  as 
having  been  introduced  by  the  decemrirs:  nevertheless  the  objedions 
attributed  to  the  patricians  seem  to  imply  that  the  barrier  was  of  old 
standing.  In  c.  1,  tibe  rogation  is  described  as  one  '  qu&  contaminari  san- 
guinem  suum  patres,  oonrandique  jura  gentium  rebantur.'  Afterwards  the 
consuls  ask :  '  quam  enim  aliam  rim  connubia  promiscua  habere,  nisi  ut 
ferarum  prope  ritu  vulgentur  concubitus  plebis  patrumqueP'  o.  2.  If  this 
prohibition  nad  only  been  in  existence  for  five  years,  it  seems  ludicrous  to 
apply  this  inflated  langniage  to  its  removal.  Had  the  blood  of  the  patri- 
cians been  poUuted,  and  had  their  marriages  been  no  better  than  the  copu- 
lation of  wud  animals  six  years  before  P  Compare  iii.  47,  where  Yirginms 
says :  *  Placet  pecudum  ferarumque  ritu  promiscue  in  concubitus  mere  P' 
Niebuhr  says  tnat '  Livy's  account  of  the  angry  opposition  with  which  the 
patricians  met  this  proposal,  is  unquestionably  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  haughty  nobles  of  Aw  awn  day,  and  the  deep  resentment 
he  puts  into  the  mourn  of  the  tribune  is  his  ovmfeelina.  It  is  impossible 
however  that  all  the  patrician  houses  of  the  age  he  is  describing  can  have 
looked  down  with  such  contempt  on  the  distinguished  plebeian  families ;' 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  384.  Hie  sentiments  about  purity  of  blood  which  livy 
ascribes  to  the  opponents  of  Canuleius  may  be  suited  to  the  patricians  of 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ ;  but  they  are  quite  unsuited  to  the  pa- 
tricians of  the  Augustan  age,  whose  feelings  towards  the  plebeians  mi^ht 
resemble  those  of  a  French  noble  in  the  last  century  towards  a  rotuner, 
but  had  nothing  of  a  religious  character. 
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Agrees  with  Livy  as  to  the  proposal  for  the  admismon  of  pleb^ans 
to  the  ooDSulate,  aad  he  even  menticms  the  name  of  the  one 
dissentient  tribune  ;(^)  but  he  says  nothing  of  any  proposal  for 
altering  the  marriage  law,  although  he  describes  CanuIeiuB  as 
taking  a  leading  part,  at  the  discussions  in  the  Senate,  in  sup* 
port  of  the  proposal  for  opening  the  consulship  to  the  ple- 
beians (^^  He  likewise  gives  a  detailed  aocount  of  a  private 
meeting — a  sort  of  cabinetrcouncil — of  the  leading  patricians, 
which  is  convened  by  the  consuls,  and  of  which  all  the  pro- 
ceedings are  accurately  known  to  him  iQ^)  Valerius  and  Horatius 
were  the  only  senators  of  consular  dignity  who  were  not  invited. 
The  following  is  his  account  of  the  proceedings  at  this  meeting. 
C«  Claudius  recommends  the  use  of  armed  force  against  their 
political  opponents;  but  Quinctius  Capitolinus  objects  to  civil 
war,  and  to  a  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunes :  and  to 
this  opinion  the  other  members  of  the  meeting  accede.  C. 
Claudius  then  declares  that  he  yields  to  the  majority ;  and  he 
advises  that,  instead  of  opening  the  consulship  to  the  plebeians, 
they  should  propose  the  substitution  of  six  or  eight  military 
tribunes  for  the  consuls,  half  of  whom  might  be  of  the  plebeian 
order.  This  suggestion  is  adopted  by  the  entire  meeting ;  and 
they  then  arrange  the  plan  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  fixing 
the  order  in  which  the  speakers  are  to  be  called  on  by  the  con- 
suls, and  the  course  which  each  of  their  own  party  is  to  pursue.  (^^ 
The  debate  in  the  Senate  is  next  described.  Canuleius  com- 
plains of  the  secret  meetiog  convened  by  the  consuls ;  Genucius, 
the  consul,  defends  the  step  which  they  had  taken,  and  calls  first 
upon  Valerius  and  afterwards  upon  Horatius  to  declare  their 
opinions.  They  pronounce  themselves  favourable  to  the  admis- 
sion of  plebeians  to  the  consulship ;  but  they  think  the  time  is 

(9)  xi.  52.  (10)  lb.  c.  57. 

(11)  They  are  described  in  c.  55  as  ol  wptafivrarol  re  sai  K0pvfai6raToi 
Tuv  irpQtOTfiKSrufV  ttiq  dpiCTOKpaTia^  awaxOivrig  dc  Uuaruedv  cvXXoyop  ifir6 
T&v  virdrwv  atfTol  Kaff  lavrovQ,  In  c.  57  Caniileius  complains  of  tnem  as 
dir6pprira  fiovKfvrripta  ovydyovraQ  Iv  iiiaiQ  oUUut,  Compare  aboyCy  p.  186» 
n.  59. 

(13)  Dion.  Hal.  zi.  54 — 6.  The  threats  of  war  in  c  54  are  similarly 
described  in  Livy,  iv.  1,  and  7. 
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QDSoitable ;  and  thej  advise  the  tribunes  to  permit  the  levies, 
and  to  withdraw  the  rc^tion  until  the  enemies  now  in  the  field 
have  been  repulsed.  This  middle  course,  we  are  toLd,  displeased 
both  parties,  the  plebeians  objected  to  the  delay,  the  patricians 
to  the  concession  of  the  principle.  C.  Claudius  is  then  named, 
and  he  strongly  objects  to  all  changa  The  Senate  is  in  an 
uproar  at  these  conflicting,  but  unacceptable  opinions;  when  T 
(Jenucius,  the  consul  s  brother,  is  called  upon,  and  he  brings 
forward  the  plan  agreed  to  at  the  private  meeting ;  namely,  that 
there  should  be  a  discretionary  power  of  substituting  for  the 
consuls  six  military  tribunes  with  consular  authority,  three  of 
whom  should  be  patricians  and  three  plebeians.  This  compro- 
mise was  accepted  by  nearly  all  the  senators ;  it  was  embodied 
in  a  decree — and  it  was  well  received  by  the  tribunes  and  the 
people.  Such  however,  says  Dionysiua^  was  the  levity  of  the 
multitude,  that  although  they  had  threatened  a  secession,  or  a 
recourse  to  arms,  if  the  concession  was  not  made,  yet,  when  they 
obtained  it,  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  their  new  right, 
but  elected  only  three  patricians  as  the  first  consular  tribunes. 
These  tribunes  only  held  their  office  seventy-three  days^  when  they 
abdicated  it  on  account  of  some  defect  in  the  auspices :  and  two 
patrician  consuls  were  dlected  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  '  Never* 
theless  (Dionysius  informs  us)  the  two  sets  of  officers  in  questi<m 
do  not  both  appear  in  all  the  Roman  annals ;  but  in  some  only 
the  tribunes,  in  others  only  the  consuls,  and  in  a  few  both ; 
which  latter  I  have  followed,  as  they  agree  with  the  testimonies 
derived  from  the  sacred  and  reserved  booka'(^^  livy  gives 
a  similar,  though  a  brief  account  of  the  private  meeting, 
and  of  the  arrangement  for  the  election  of  consular  tribunes 
from  both  orders,  the  number  of  which  he  limits  to  three. 
He  attributes  the  election  of  these  patricians  to  magna- 
nimity, not  to  fickleness :  and  he  describes  their  abdication, 
and  the  election  of  patrician  consuls  after  a  struggle.     He 


(13)  Diem.  Hal.  zi.  67--62.    The  three  oonmilar  tribuuM  of  this  year 
ire  named  by  DiocL  xii.  32:  he  says  nothing  of  the  consuls. 

VOL.  IL  8 
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then  remarks  that  Licinius  Macer  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that 
the  names  of  these  consuls  were  found  in  a  treaty  with  Ardea, 
made  in  this  year,  and  in  the  linen  books  preserved  at  the 
temple  of  Moneta:  this,  he  says,  is  a  proof  that  they  were 
consuls  this  year,  although  their  names  were  not  found  either  in 
the  ancient  histories,  or  in  the  books  of  magistrates.  (^^)  Livy 
however  adds  that  some  accounts  made  no  mention  of  the  roga- 
tion for  plebeian  consuls,  but  attributed  the  appointment  of 
consular  tribunes,  not  to  a  compromise  between  the  two  orders, 
but  to  the  necessity  of  appointing  assistants  to  the  consuls,  who 
had  to  make  head  at  the  same  time  against  a  Yolscian  and 
^quian  army,  a  revolt  of  Ardea,  and  a  Veientine  army.(^^) 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  account  of  the  private 
meeting  summoned  by  the  consuls  could  have  been  obtained, 
when  its  proceedings  are  described  as  unknown  even  to  the 
contemporary  tribunes ;  or  how  the  minute  details  of  the  entire 
transaction  which  led  to  the  creation  of  consular  tribunes  could 
have  been  preserved,  when  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  our 
two  historians  as  to  so  important  a  point  as  the  rogation  of 
Canuleius  respecting  the  marriage  law.  As  the  history  of 
Dionysius  breaks  off  in  the  following  year,  and  of  the  remainder 
only  a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved,  we  do  not  know  how, 
or  when,  he  supposed  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  of  marriages 
between  the  two  orders  to  have  been  effected.  It  should  be 
observed  that  Livy's  description  of  the  measure  of  Canuleius  is 
supported  by  Florus;  who  represents  this  tribune  as  having 
caused  an  outbreak  on  Mount  Janiculum,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
moving the  prohibition  in   question.(^^      Livy  however  says 

(14)  Idque  monnmenti  est,  consules  eoB  illo  anno  fuisse,  qui  neque  in 
annalibus  priscis,  neque  in  libris  magistratuum  inyeniuntur ;  Livy,  iv.  7. 

(15)  Ibid.  Other  dates,  wholly  different  from  that  of  Livy  and  Dio- 
nvsius,  are  given  us  for  the  first  institution  of  consular  tribunes.  Eusebius, 
C!nron.  p.  348,  places  it  in  385  b.c.  Eutropius,  ii.  1,  in  365  u.c.=389  B.C. 
These  two  statements  nearly  agree,  but  they  are  posterior  to  the  received 
date  by  about  sixty  years.  Syncellus,  vol.  i.  p.  484,  places  it  h^fbre  the 
decemvirate. 

(16)  Tertiam  seditionem  excitavit  matrimoniorum  diffnitas;  utplebeii 
onm  patriciiR  jungerentur,  qui  tumultus  in  monte  Janicmo,  duce  Canuleio 
tribuno  plebis,  exarsit ;  Floras,  i.  25.    Ampelius,  0,  25,  enumerates  this 
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nothing  of  any  popular  tumult,  and  describes  the  rogation  of 
CanuleiuR  as  having  been  peaceably  conceded  by  the  Senate : 
whereas  Florus  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  extorted  by  an 
insurrection.  The  account  of  the  private  meeting  of  the  patri- 
cian party,  and  of  the  subsequent  debate  in  the  Senate,  given  by 
Dionysius,  has  so  modern  a  sound,  that,  instead  of  referring  to 
Borne  and  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  it  might,  with  the 
proper  alterations  of  names  and  subjects,  be  thought  to  refer  to 
England  and  the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ 

The  two  historians  differ  in  their  accounts  as  to  the  number 
agreed  on  for  the  consular  tribunes :  Livy  states  it  at  three,(^^ 
whereas  Dionysius  states  it  at  six,  and  attributes  the  choice  of 
three  patrician  tribunes,  without  three  plebeian  colleagues,  to 
popular  caprice.  (^®)  The  explanation  of  the  choice  of  three 
patricians,  without  any  plebeian  colleagues,  under  the  circum- 
stances stated,  by  referring  it  either  to  the  fickleness  or  the 
generosity  of  the  people,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  plebs 
had  fought  a  hard  fight,  and  come  off  victorious  in  the 
contest  :(^^  there  seems  no  reason  why,  even  if  they  did 
not  wish  to  press  their  advantage,  they  should  not  have  elected 
one  plebeian  consular  tribune  out  of  three.  It  may  also  be 
remarked,  with  regai'd  to  the  election  of  consuls  after  the  re- 
signation of  the  tribunes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  from 
what  source  Livy  could  have  drawn  his  minute  account  of  their 


sedition  among  the  secessions  of  the  plebs.    The  only  secession  to  the 
Janicnlum  known  to  Livy  is  that  under  Hortensins ;  £pit.  xi.  (287  B.C.) 

(17)  Livy  says  that  in  438  B.C.  it  was  lawftil  to  elect  six  consular  tri- 
bunes ;  iv.  16.  Zonaras  states  that  six  were  to  be  elected,  three  &om  each 
order;  vii.  19. 

(18)  Becker  attempts  to  explain  this  discrepancy  by  supposing  that 
Dionysius  misunderstood  his  authorities,  and  construed  '  tres  ex  utroque 
ordine,*  as  if  it  meant  three  taken  from  each  order  severally,  whereas  it 
meant  three  taken  discriminately  from  both  orders  ;  ii.  2,  p.  139.  All  ex* 
planations  which  suppose  error,  in  order  to  produce  uniformity  of  state- 
ment, in  the  extant  accounts  of  Boman  history,  are,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

(19)  Zonaras  states  that,  in  the  contest  of  the  year  445  B.C.  for  opening 
the  consulship  to  the  plebeians,  iroXXd  kut  A\Ki\\bitv  koX  piaia  cXeyov  rt  Kal 
iirparrov.  B^  adds,  that  the  patricians,  in  order  to  prevent  worse  excesses, 
conceded  the  institution  of  consular  tribimes,  three  from  each  order ;  vii.  19. 
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appointment,  if  their  names  were  not  found  in  any  of  the  ancient 
histories.  (^) 

The  substitution  of  a  board  of  military  tribunes  with  consular 
power,  sometimes  consisting  of  eight,  and  never  of  less  than  three 
members,  for  the  two  consuls,  is  represented  to  us  as  a  virtual, 
though  not  a  formal  concession  of  the  demand  for  the  admission 
of  plebeians  to  the  consulship.(^^)  According  to  Diodorus 
indeed  a  stipulation  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  always  be 
a  plebeian  was  among  the  articles  agreed  to  at  the  decemviral 
8ecession.(^  This  statement  cannot  be  received ;  but  the  demand 
for  the  opening  of  the  consulate  to  the  plebeians,  coming  only  four 
years  after  the  fall  of  the  decemvirs,  must  be  considered  as  con- 
nected with  the  great  plebeian  movement  which  followed  that 
event;  and  the  discretionary  power  of  substituting  consular 
tribunes  for  consuls  is  represented  as  a  partial  satisfaction  of 
that  demand  (^)  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  strange 
that  during  a  long  series  of  years  after  the  concession  has  been 
made,  the  power  should  not  be  more  often  exercised,  and  that 
when  it  is  exercised,  patricians  alone  should  be  appointed  In 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  power,  444 — 424  aa, 
it  is  used  only  seven  times ;  out  of  these  seven  times,  the 
board  consists  of  three  members  four  times,  and  of  four  members 


(ao)  Dionysiufl,  xi.  61,  and  Liyy,  iii.  6,  both  state  expressly  that  the 
first  consular  tribunes  were  three  in  number,  and  were  all  patricians.  Livy 
likewise  in  subsequent  passages  represents  the  plebeians  as  complaining 
that  none  of  their  order  had  ever  been  elected  to  this  dignity,  and  he  fur- 
ther states  that  the  first  plebeian  consular  tribune  was  elected  in  400  B.C. 
In  spite  of  these  distinct  testimonies,  Niebuhr  maintains  that  one  at  least 
of  the  first  consular  tribunes  was  a  plebeian ;  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  411 ;  Lect. 
Tol.  i.  p.  221.  His  supposition  is  rejected  by  Drumann,  vol.  iv.  p.  65.  Dr. 
Arnold  supposes  that  *  the  three  tribunes  first  diosen  were  patricians,  and 
that  three  plebeians  were  to  have  been  added  to  their  number ;  but  that 
the  patricians  resisted  this,  and,  finally,  to  simplify  the  question,  got  rid 
of  their  own  tribunes  also,  and  returned  to  the  government  by  consuls ;' 
vol.  i.  p.  337.  These  conjectures  are  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  acooonti 
both  of  Dion jsius  and  Livy. 

(21)  iva  Sk  fif^  irpSc  n  x^^P^^  X«piivto«Ti,  rov  ftkv  l^ov  rrj^  tiyeftoviac  ok 
ivvarol  aifToii  ?apfx«^pir9av,  rov  Ik  6v6fiarog  ov  furii^KaVf  <&XX'  dv9^  vir<lrr«y 
X(Xcapx<^vc  itv6/ia9aVf  cVa  fi^  t6  Trig  gXrictutc  tvrifioy  rtf  avpfaiu  6/AiXy  KarappV' 
iraivoiTo,  Zonaras,  vii.  19. 

(33)  xiL  26.  (33)  See  Plutarch,  Camill.  i. 
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three  times :  and  in  every  case  patricians  alone  are  elected.(^) 
In  the  year  432  RO.  private  meetings  were  held  at  the  houses  of 
the  tribunes,  at  which  the  leading  plebeians  complained  of  the 
conduct  of  their  own  order,  in  never  electing  a  plebeian  to  the 
office  of  consular  tribune.  Others  attributed  the  result  to  the 
electioneering  influences  of  the  patricians ;  and  in  consequence 
a  law  was  passed,  on  the  rogation  of  the  tribunes,  prohibiting 
candidates  from  whitening  their  toga.(**)  In  the  year  424  B.C. 
the  tribunes  still  complain  that  no  plebeians  had  been  elected 
consular  tribunes,  and  that  all  the  plebeian  candidates  had  been 
rejected.(^  The  same  complaint  recurs  in  420  B.C.,  when  three 
patricians  are  again  elected.(^  In  the  year  408  B.c.  it  is  men- 
tioned that  the  same  result  was  obtained,  contrary  to  general 
esdpectation  ;(^)  and  again  in  the  following  year,  four  patricians 
were  elected.(^  In  403  B.C.  eight  consular  tribunes  were  for 
the  first  time  appointed,  but  none  of  them  was  plebeian.(^^)  It 
was  not  till  400  B.C.,  after  the  discredit  of  some  of  the  patrician 
consular  tribunes  in  the  Yeientine  war,  that  the  practical  exclu* 
sion  of  plebeians  from  the  office  came  to  an  end,  forty-four  years 
after  the  change  in  the  law.     In  that  year,  one  plebeian  was 


(34)  Namely,  in  the  years  444,  438,  433,  432,  426,  425,  424  b.c.  Poe- 
telius  the  tribune  makes  an  imsucceasful  attempt  to  obtain  comitia  for  the 
election  of  consular  tribunes  in  441  B.C.;  Livy,  ly.  12. 

(25)  iv.  25.  Livy  describes  the  result  of  the  election  for  the  previous 
year,  433  b.c,  as  follows :  '  Tribtud  plebis,  assiduis  conoionibus  prohibendo 
oonsulaxia  comitia,  quum  res  prope  ad  interregnum  perducta  ^set,  evicere 
tandem  ut  tribuni  militum  consulari  potestate  crearentur ;  victoris  prse- 
mium,  quod  petebatur,  ut  plebeius  crearetur,  nullum  fuit ;  omnes  patricii 
creati  sunt ;'  ib.  As  to  the  preference  of  the  plebs  for  consular  tribunes 
over  consuls,  see  Livy,  iv.  30,  54. 

(26)  Livy,  iv.  35. 

(37)  Ib.  44.    Five  conBular  years  intervene  from  413  to  409  B.C. 

(a8)  Ib.  66.  The  reasons  of  this  general  expectation  were  that,  in  the 
previous  year,  out  of  four  qusstors,  three  plebeians  were  elected,  although 
this  was  tne  first  example  of  a  plebeian  quaestor ;  ib.  54 :  and  also  that  the 
tribunes  had  obtained  a  decree  for  the  election  of  consular  tribunes,  there 
having  been  fiive  consecutive  years  of  consuls, 
^.(ap)  Ib.  57. 

(30)  livy,  V.  1.  See  the  complaint  of  the  tribune  in  c.  2 :  '  Non  fuisse 
ne  in  octo  quidem  tribunis  militum  locum  ulli  plebeio.  Antea  trina  loca 
cum  conteutione  summ&  patricios  explere  solitos ;  nunc  jam  octojuges  ad 
imperia  obtinenda  ire,  et  ne  in  turb&  quidem  haerere  plebeium  quemquam.* 
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admitted)  out  of  six  consular  tribunes,  rather^  we  are  told,  to 
mark  the  existence  of  the  right,  than  from  any  pereonal 
fitness.(^^)  It  was  only  in  the  following  year,  that  the  admissi- 
bility of  the  plebeians  to  the  consular  tribunate  was  practically 
established :  five  plebeians  out  of  six  were  then  elected  by  nearly 
all  the  centuries.  (^^  This  result  is  stated  to  have  alarmed  the 
patricians :  they  made  a  great  effort,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of 
religious  motives,  they  procured  in  the  next  year  the  return  of 
six  consular  tribunes,  all  patncian&(^^)  In  396  B.a  the  plebeians 
obtained  by  agreement  the  majority  of  a  college  of  six:(^)  but 
they  were  soon  superseded  by  the  dictatorship  of  Camillus,  by 
whom  the  siege  of  Yeii  was  brought  this  year  to  a  close.  In  the 
six  years  between  the  fall  of  Yeii  and  the  burning  of  Rome, 
there  are  no  plebeian  consular  tribunes ;  and  in  two  of  the  years 
consuls  are  elected.  There  had  been  no  consuls  for  fifteen  years 
since  409  aa,  and  in  393  B.a  the  Senate,  from  vindictive 
motives,  inflicted  the  re-election  of  constds  on  the  plebs,  because 
they  hated  this  magistracy.(*^)  We  have  now  reached  the  end 
of  the  period  to  which  this  chapter  is  confined ;  but  from  390  B.a, 
the  year  of  the  burning  of  the  city,  to  366  RC,  the  year  after 
the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  when  the  first  plebeian  consul 
was  appointed,(^  the  series  of  consular  tribunes  is  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  anarchical  period  of  the  Licinian  rogations.     From 


(31)  lb.  12.  PerizoniuB  and  other  critics  after  him  have  inferred  from 
the  names  that  the  statement  of  Livy  as  to  the  j^roportion  of  plebeians  is 
incorrect.  Alschefski  ad  1.  restores  P.  Manlius  for  P.  Manius,  and 
(ap-eeing  with  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  n.  1096,  and  Arnold,  vol.  i.  p.  409) 
thmks  tnat  Manlius  and  Furins  are  the  only  patricians.  If  this  supposition 
be  well  founded,  the  detailed  explanation  given  by  Livy  must  be  incorrect. 
Compare  the  notes  in  Drakenborch's  edition.  Livy  represents  the  tribunes 
as  saying,  in  369  B.C.,  '  An  jam  memori&  exisse,  quum  tribunos  militum 
idcirco  potius  quam  consules  creari  placuisset,  ut  et  plebeiis  pateret  summus 
honos,  quatuor  et  quadraginta  annis  neminem  ex  plebe  tribunum  militum 
creatum  esse  P'  vi.  37. 

(33)  Livy,  ib.  c.  13  ;  Drumann,  vol.  iv.  p.  56,  thinks  that  Livy  commits 
an  error  in  stating  that  there  was  only  one  patrician  consular  tribune  this 
year.  He  believes  that  Atilius,  as  well  as  Veturius,  was  a  patrician,  and  is 
the  same  as  the  Atilius  in  the  year  444  B.C. 

(33)  l^ivy.  V.  14.  (34)  Ib.  17,  18.  (35)  Ib.  29. 

(36)  The  third  of  the  Licinian  laws  expressly  prohibit^^d  the  election  of 
consular  tribunes,  and  provided  that  one  at  least  of  the  consxds  must  be  a 
plebeian  j  Livy,  vi.  36.    Below,  ch.  xiii.  §  9. 
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that  time  the  election  of  consular  tribunes  ceases,  being  pro- 
hibited by  the  Licinian  laws;  and  the  series  of  consuls  is 
resumed  without  interruption. 

This  statement  shows  that  the  election  of  three  or  more 
consular  tribunes,  instead  of  two  consuls,  was  a  measure  accept- 
able to  the  plebeians,  and  distasteful  to  the  patricians;  but 
what  were  the  reasons  for  the  preference  of  one  party,  and 
the  dislike  of  the  other,  is  not  fully  explained  to  us.  The 
consular  tribunes,  like  the  consuls,  were  elected  in  comitia 
centuriata  ;(^^  they  had  the  consular  insignia,  though  they  seem 
never  to  have  been  allowed  a  triumph  ;(^  that  they  had  the 
powers  of  a  consul,  the  title  of  their  office  declareaC")  They  exer- 
cised the  important  consular  function  of  naming  a  dictator.  The 
chief  difference  between  patrician  consuls  and  patrician  consular 
tribunes,  so  far  as  the  plebs  was  concerned,  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted in  the  greater  number  of  the  latter — which  weakened  their 
powers  by  division.  (*^  Accordingly,  as  the  influence  of  the  plebs 
became  gi^eater,  the  number  of  the  consular  tribunes  was  in- 
creased ;  at  first  there  were  colleges  of  three  and  four ;  afterwards 
of  six  and  eight.  (^^)  From  its  first  institution  soon  after  the 
decemvirate  to  its  extinction  by  the  Licinian  laws,  the  system 
was  in  force  during  a  period  of  seventy-seven  years :  of  which 
time,  there  were  consuls  in  twenty-three,  and  consular  tribunes 


(37)  Idvy»  ▼•  13,  18,  52 ;  See  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  143. 

(38)  Livy,  iv.  7 ;  Zonaras,  vii.  19.  The  statement  as  to  the  consular 
insignia  is  not  quite  distinct,  and  it  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  n.  852, 
though  upon  conjectural  grounds.  Becker  hesitates,  ib.  p.  144. 

(39)  Tribuni  militares  consulari  potestate ;  Becker,  ib.  p.  136. 

(40)  This  is  the  reason  assign^^  by  Plutarch,  Cam.  i. :  ^rrov  y}v  iwaxBi^t 

(41)  The  speech  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  thus  notices  the  oonsular 
tribunes :  '  Quid  imp.  .  .  .  uris  distributum  consulare  imperium,  tribu- 
noflque  militum  consulari  imperio  appellatos,  qui  seni  et  ssepe  octoni 
crearentur  P'  The  following  is  the  account  of  Pomponius :  '  Delude  quum 
post  aliquot  annos,  quam  duodecim  tabulse  lat»  sunt,  et  plebs  contenderet 
cum  patribus,  et  yeliet  ex  suo  quoque  corpore  consules  creare,  et  patres 
recusarent,  factum  est  ut  tribuni  militum  crearentur,  partim  ex  plebe, 
partim  ex  patribus,  consulari  potestate.  Hique  constituti  sunt  vario 
numero ;  interdum  enim  yiginti  fuerunt,  interdum  plures,  nonnunquam 
pauciores ;'  IHg.  i.  2,  2,  §  25.  We  have  no  account  of  any  number  greater 
than  eight  havrng  been  appointed* 
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in  fifty-four  years :  that  is  to  say,  on  an  average  nearly  ^Kk 
third  year  was  a  consular  year.  When  the  business  ^^any 
department  of  the  government  increa^/thtTgeniSlPal  xsoiSi^  at 
Borne  seems  to  have  been  to  add  new  colleagues,  not  to  appoint 
more  auboidioate  offioera  Int»«  Ub.'ihe  motive  of  ^Ksteibutmg 
the  supreme  executive  power  among  a  larger  number  of  persons 
was  added.  It  is  therefore  more  easy  to  explain  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  consular  tribunes,  than  that  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs ;  because  the  latter  was  a  popular  measure,  designed 
to  increase  their  power.(^^  The  number  of  the  consular  tri^ 
bunes,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  consuls,  likewise  afforded  a 
better  opportunity  for  the  election  of  plebeians,  and  hence  the 
exclusion  of  the  plebeians  from  the  office  of  consular  tribune  for 
so  many  years  after  the  right  of  admission  had  been  conceded, 
is  the  more  remarkable.(^) 


(42)  See  above,  p.  180. 

(43)  Dr.  Arnold  attempts  to  explain  it,  by  saying  that  the  measures 
which  the  plebs  had  been  eager  to  obtain  were  all  objects  of  universal 
and  personal  interest,  but  that  the  possible  admission  of  a  few  distinguished 
members  of  their  body  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  concerned  the  mass 
of  the  commons  but  little  (vol.  1.  p.  340-1).  This  explanation  might  ac- 
count for  their  not  exerting  themselves  to  obtain  the  admissibUity  of 
plebeians  to  the  consular  tribunate ;  but  as  they  had  exerted  themselves 
to  obtain  it,  and  had  obtained  it,  it  does  not  explain  wh^r  they  did  not 
attempt  to  return,  or  succeed  in  returning,  a  sinsle  plebeian  as  military 
tribune  for  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  law  had  rendered  plebeians 
eligible.  When  the  plebeians  were  made  eligible  to  the  office  of  curators 
of  sacred  things,  their  number  was  increased  from  two  to  ten,  and  at  the 
first  election,  nve  patricians  and  five  plebeians  were  chosen  ;  Livy,  vi.  37, 
42.  Dr.  Arnold  thus  characterizes  the  history  of  the  period  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  decemvirate :  *  We  read  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  an 
account  of  the  affairs  of  Eome  from  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth, 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  annals ;  political  questions,  military  operations, 
what  was  said  in  the  Senate  and  the  forum  ;  what  was  done  in  battle 
against  the  i£quians  and  Volscians,  all  is  related  toith  the  full  details  of 
contemporary  history.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  appearances  so  imposing 
should  have  deceived  many ;  that  the  Eoman  history  should  have  been 
regarded  as  a  subject  which  might  be  easily  and  completely  mastered. 
But  if  toe  press  on  any  part  this  show  of  knowledge,  it  yields  before  us,  and 
comes  to  nothing,  Nowhere  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  the  story  of  the 
period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  decemvirate.  What  is  related  of 
these  times  is  indistinct,  meagre,  and  scarcely  mtelligible ;  but  scattered 
fragments  of  information  have  been  preserved  along  with  it,  which,  when 
careixilly  studied,  enable  us  to  restore  the  outline  of  very  important  erents  $ 
and  these,  when  thus  brought  forward  to  the  light,  afford  us  the  means  of 
correcting  or  completing  what  may  be  called  the  mere  surface  view  con- 
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§  57  It  is  oonjectured  by  Niebuhr(^)  that  the  creation  of 
the  office  of  censor,  in  the  year  following  the  appointment  of 
oonsnlar  tribunes,  was  connected  with  that  measure,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  reserve  to  an  ezclusiyely  patrician  magistracy 
an  important  portion  of  the  functions  of  the  consuls.  The  con^ 
jecture  at  first  sight  seems  specious:  Idvy  however  not  only 
does  not  mention,  but  distinctly  negatives,  any  such  origin  for 
the  offica  He  states  that  it  was  created  because  no  new  census 
of  the  people  had  been  taken  for  many  years,  and  the  consuls 
were  too  much  occupied  with  their  military  duties  to  find  time 
for  this  domestic  duty.(^)    This  account  is  coztfirmed  by  Diony- 


iained  in  the  common  nairatiye.  Tlie  lin^s  hitherto  iDvinble  being  so  made 
conspicuous,  a  totally  different  Jigwrt  is  presented  to  us,  its  proportiaiis  and 
character  are  all  altered,  and  we  find  that  without  this  discovery,  while  we 
fancied  ourselTes  in  poftsesaion  of  the  true  resemblance,  we  should  in  fact 
haye  been  mistakinff  the  unequal  pillars  of  the  ruin  for  the  original  form 
of  the  perfect  building ;'  Hist,  of  Kome,  rol.  i.  p.  314.  The  first  part  of 
this  passage  appears  to  me  to  describe  correctly  the  character  of  the  extant 
accounts  of  this  period  of  Eoman  history.  From  the  view  contained  in  the 
ktter  part,  I  entirely  dissent ;  and  I  dispute  the  possibility  of  framing  a 
new  authentic  narrative,  and  of  reoonstructing  the  history,  in  the  manner 
here  indicated. 

(44)  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  397.  By  means  of  this  and  other  hypotheses, 
Niebuhr  has  been  able  to  invent  a  new  constitution,  which  he  calls  the 
constitution  of  311  u.c.=443  B.C.,  formed  by  a  compact  between  the  leaders 
of  the  Senate  and  the  tribunes.  '  Of  this  compact  (he  adds)  our  historians 
know  nothing.  Nevertheless  it  certainly  took  place,  and  was  utidoubtedly 
drawn  iip,  like  the  Greek  treaties  of  peace,  in  the  form  of  a  law,  as  an  ordi- 
nance or  the  Senate  and  curies,  adopted  by  the  commonalty,  like  that  by 
which  the  censorship  is  related  to  have  been  established.  Nor  are  they 
aware  of  the  connexion  between  the  censorship  and  the  military  tribunate, 
or  that  these  two  offices  together  were  equivalent  to  the  consulship: 
according  to  their  view,  the  censorship  was  instituted  to  meet  a  easual 
necessity.  The  spirit  and  import  of  the  compact,  however,  when  the 
matter  is  considered  without  prejudice,  will  not  admit  qf^a  doubt ;'  p.  387. 
Compare  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  140-2.  Niebuhr's  opinions  on  the  constitution 
of  4^  B.C.,  are  adopted  by  Dr.  Arnold,  vol.  i.  p.  338. 

(45)  Ortum  autem  initium  rei  est,  quod  in  populo,  per  multos  annos 
inoenso,ne||que  difierri  census  poterat,  neque  consmibus,  quum  tot  populonim 
beUa  imminerent,  operse  erat  id  negotium  agere.  The  proposal  for  a  new 
magistracy  having  been  made  in  the  Senate,  Livy  adds  :  Patres,  quamquam 
rem  parvam,  tamen  quo  plures  patricii  ma^istratus  in  republic^  essent, 
Iteti  accepere ;  iv.  8.  The  first  censors,  botn  patricians,  were  elected  in 
443  B.C.  The  office  was  originally  quinquennial,  but  in  434  B.C.  its  dura- 
tion was  limited  to  eighteen  months.  The  first  plebeian  censor  was  elected 
in  361  B.C.;  Livy,  vii.  22,  x.  8.  See  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  191.  Zonaras,  vii.  19, 
also  states  that  the  censorship  was  created  on  account  of  the  inabiUty  of 
the  consuls  to  discharge  their  mcreasing  duties.    He  does  not  connect  it 
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sius  and  Zonaras.  It  may  be  added  that  the  censorship  was 
instituted  in  a  consular  year  (443  B.a) ;  that  in  the  eight  fol- 
lowing years  there  was  only  one  set  of  consular  tribunes ;  and 
that  no  plebeian  was  elected  to  this  office  (as  we  have  already 
seen)  until  400  B.c. :  the  facts  therefore  do  not  accord  with  the 
supposition  that  the  censorship  was  part  of  a  comprehensiye 
arrangement  by  which  certain  duties  of  the  consuls  were  kept 
in  the  hands  of  patricians  whUe  the  others  were  transferred  to 
plebeian& 

If  there  had  been  a  Boman  Thucydides,  who  lived  through 
the  decemviral  and  subsequent  period ;  who,  being  of  mature 
mind  and  years,  had  watched  it  in  its  progress  and  conse- 
,ue„c»,n'«.d  ,ho  W  ^^  wri.L*i«  hi*,,,  ™ 
should  be  able  to  understand  the  true  causes  and  character  of 
events,  and  the  true  springs  of  action,  during  a  season  of  revolu- 
tions and  important  constitutional  reform&  But  the  account 
which  has  descended  to  us  seems  to  have  been  composed  at  a 
time  when  the  real  nature  of  the  political  changes  in  question 
was  no  longer  understood;  and  therefore  is  incoherent  and 
unintelligible,  even  when  the  names  and  dates  may  be  correctly 
recorded.  (*^ 


with  the  institution  of  the  qpnsular  tribunes.  A  similar  reason  is  also 
assigned  in  the  imperfect  passage  of  Dionysius,  xi.  63.  The  consuls  there 
state  that  no  census  has  been  hdd  for  seyenteen  years,  since  the  consulship 
of  Cornelius  aud  Fabius,  459  b.c. 

(46)  Speaking  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Thucydides  says :  iinpiiav  i^ 
iid  wavrb^  aifToVf  aioBavd/uvo^  re  ry  fiXixiq,  cat  irpoiTkx***^  rt^v  yvwfiijVf  5«-«ac 
dicpt/Sii:  rt  fXao/iat,  Y.  26.  Comnare  Dion.  Hal.  de  Thuc.  Jud.  12,  with 
Krliger's  note,  and  Goeller's  edition  of  Thucydides,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  Thucy- 
dides was  bom  in  471  B.C.  The  Peloponnesian  war  lasted  from  431  to 
404  B.C.;  he  was  therefore  forty  years  old  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  and  sixty-seven  at  its  close.  The  first  year  of  the  decemvirate  pre- 
ceded the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  twenty  years. 

(47)  '  The  period  of  nearly  forty  years  on  which  we  are  now  going  to 
enter  [442—406  B.C.],  so  short  a  space  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  so  long 
to  all  of  us  individually,  includes  within  it  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  While  at  Eome  the  very  form  and  tendency  of  great  political 
revolutions  cannot  be  discovered  without  difficulty  ;  whilst  military  events 
are  wholly  disguised  by  ignorance  or  flattery  ;  and  whilst  we  can  ajB  yet 
obtain  no  distinct  ideas  of  any  one  individual,  nor  fully  conceive  the  cha- 
racter of  the  national  mind,  Athens  is,  on  the  other  hand,  known  to  ua 
almost  in  its  minutest  points  of  detail ;'  Arnold,  vol.  i.  p.  343. 
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§  58  From  the  year  443  KG.  the  history  of  Dionysius  is 
lost :  of  the  remainder  of  his  work  only  some  fragments  have 
been  preserved.  It  happens  however  that  copious  extracts 
remain  for  the  story  of  Mselius,  the  siege  of  Veii,  and  the 
capture  of  Rome  by  the  Qauls;  which  three  events  all  fall 
within  the  period  comprised  by  the  present  chapter. 

•  A  transaction  is  referred  to  this  period,  which  deserves 
notice,  as  the  accoimt  of  it  bears  strong  internal  marks  of 
veracity.  The  towns  of  Axicia  and  Ardea  (we  are  told),  whose 
territories  adjoined  one  another,  on  the  coast  to  the  south 
of  Lavinium,  had  waged  much  fruitless  warfare  about  a  tract  of 
land  on  their  confines,  and  agreed  to  refer  their  dispute  to  the 
arbitration  of  Rome.  The  arbitration  was  accepted,  and  the 
question  was  argued  on  both  sides  before  the  popular  assembly; 
the  vote  was  about  to  be  taken  between  the  two  contending 
states,  when  an  old  Roman  citizen,  named  Scaptius,  claimed  to 
be  heard.  The  consuls  refused  him  a  hearing ;  but  the  tribunes, 
on  being  appealed  to,  permitted  him  to  speak.  He  then  stated 
that  he  was  eighty-three  years  of  age;  that  in  his  twentieth  year 
of  service  he  had  fought  against  Corioli ;  and  he  could  depose  that 
the  district  in  question  had  been  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Corioli, 
and  had  been  then  acquired  by  Rome.(*^  This  testimony  was 
credited,  and  although  the  consuls  tried  to  prevent  the  people 
firom  acting  upon  it,  their  efforts  were  vain.     A  third  voting- 


(48)  This  transaction  belongs  to  the  year  of  Furius  and  Quinctius, 
446  B.C.  Corioli  was  conquered  in  the  consulship  of  Postumius  and  Cassius, 
493  B.C.  The  interval  is  therefore  47  years.  Scaptius  says  that  he  was 
then  in  his  twentieth  year  of  service ;  so  that  he  began  to  serve  when  he 
was  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  he  must  have  served  every  year, 
which,  as  there  were  several  years  of  peace,  is  improbable;  see  Drakenborch 
ad  loc.  If  Scaptius  was  eighty -three  years  old  in  446  B.C.,  he  must  have 
been  bom  in  629  B.C.,  nineteen  years  before  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.  As 
the  capture  of  Corioli  had  taken  place  only  forty -seven  years  before,  it 
might  oe  remembered  by  persons  of  less  age  than  Scaptius,  and  who  had 
not  then  seen  twenty  years  of  service.  A  man  of  sixty-seven  would  have 
been  twenty  vears  old  at  the  time.  The  case,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  be 
one  which  called  for  the  testimony  of  a  very  aged  person.  The  words  in 
Livy  are,  *  Bern  se  vetustaU  ohliteratamt  ceterum  suae  memori»  iufixam, 
afferre.'  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  reconquest  of  Corioli  from  the  Somans 
by  Coriolanus  in  488  B.C.  The  title  is  treated  as  continuous;  see  Livy, 
iL  39 ;  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  19« 
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box  was  brought,  coid  the  assembly  decided  that  the  land  in 
diq^ute  belonged,  neither  to  Ardea^  nor  to  Alicia,  but  to  Borne, 
livy  considers  the  judgment  to  have  been  disgraceful  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  says  that  it  was  so  regarded  by 
the  senators;  though  the  abstract  right  might  have  been  with 
the  Boman8.(^*)     This  decision  speedily  leads  to  a  revolt  of 
Ardea  ;(^)  in  the  following  year  ambassadors  firom  Ardea  come 
to  Rome,  to  complain  of  their  treatment ;  the  Senate  receive 
them  with  courtesy,  and  promise  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
redress  their  wrong,  but  advise  them  to  be  patient ;  the  treaty 
with  Ardea  is  renewed  in  the  same  year.(^^)    A  violent  intestine 
sedition  now  breaks  out  in  Ardea,  caused  by  a  rivalry  of  a  noble 
and  a  plebeian  tor  the  hand  of  a  young  woman,  distinguished 
for  her  beauty.    The  same  political  i^mpathies  are  manifested,  as 
we  perceive,  from  surer  historical  data,  in  the  Second  Punic  War. 
The  noble,  or  oligarchical  party,  apply  to  Rome ;  the  plebs  call 
in  the  assistance  of  the  Yolsdans.    The  Roman  interference  is 
effectual,  and  the  Yolscians  are  defeated ;  the  leaders  of  the 
plebeian  party  are  put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  and  their  pro- 
perty confiscated  to  the  Y olscian  state ;  a  measure  which  we  are 
told  satisfied  the  Ardeates,  but  which  the  Senate  did  not  think 
sufficient  to  cancel  the  injustice  of  the  decision  concerning  the 
land.(^^     In  the  following  year,  the  Senate  made  a  decree  that^ 
as  the  population  of  Ardea  had  been  reduced  by  civil  conflict, 
colonists  should  be  sent  to  it,  for  security  against  the  Yolsoiana 
At  the  same  time,  they  arranged  privately,  that  the  only  land 
divided  should  be  that  to  which  the  imjust  judgment  related, 
and  that  no  pait  of  it  should  be  assigned  to  any  Roman  colonists, 
until  all  claims  of  Ardeate  citizens,  who  wished  to  settle  upon  it> 
had  been  satisfied.    £y  this  contrivance,  the  disputed  land  was 


(49)  JAvY,  ill.  71-2.  A  fragment  of  the  Btory  is  in  Dion.  Hal.  zi.  52, 
where  the  Vat.  MS.  has  Kdnrios  for  KeirXiop.  SKonrtor  should  probably  be 
restoired.  The  corruption  of  proper  names  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  clas- 
sical writers  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  philological  research.  There 
is  no  part  of  their  text  in  whidi  there  h&a  been  so  much  unfaithftiU 
transcription. 

(50)  Livy,  iv.  1.  (51)  lb.  c.  7.  (5a)  lb.  9-10. 
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Tirtually  restored  to  Ardea^  Livy  mentions  the  names  of  three 
commissionerB  Mvho  divided  the  land ;  but  their  task,  he  says, 
was  a  peculiarly  unpopular  one ;  for  they  offended  the  plebs,  by 
assigning  to  allies  a  district  which  the  Roman  people  had  de- 
cided to  be  its  own  property :  and  they  made  no  friends  among 
the  patricians  by  acts  of  personal  favour ;  so  that,  being  cited  to 
trial  by  the  tribunes,  they  were  glad  to  escape  the  danger  by 
enrolling  themselves  among  the  colonists,  and  placing  their  lives 
under  the  protection  of  neighbours  who  had  witnessed  their 
integrity  and  justice  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.(^)  This 
narrative  is  not  only  detailed,  but  it  is  coherent,  and  probable ; 
the  transaction,  though  creditable  to  the  Senate,  is  not  creditable 
eith^  to  the  plebeians  or  to  the  patrician  body ;  the  a&ir  is  in 
itself  of  no  great  importance,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  story  should  have  originated  if  it  was  not  trua  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  know  how,  if  it  was  true,  the  details  of  it 
were  so  faithfully  preserved,  or  why  a  clear  and  consistent  account 
of  this  unimportant  transaction  should  have  been  recorded,  when 
the  history  of  the  great  changes  which  accompanied  and  followed 
the  decemviral  period,  and  which  were  only  a  few  years  earlier, 
should  have  come  down  to  us  in  so  confused  and  obscure  a  state. 
§  59  The  year  440  RC.  brought  with  it  a  scarcity;  the 
cause  of  which  was  differently  reported.  Some  attributed  it  to 
a  bad  season ;  others  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture.  (^)  L.  Minu- 
eius  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  annona,  with  the  special  duty 
of  providing  supplies  of  com  ;  but  his  efforts  were  not  effectual 
in  preventing  extreme  suffering  from  the  dearth.  In  this  state 
of  things  Sp.  Mselius,  a  wealthy  man  of  the  equestrian  order, 
used  his  private  fortune  for  buying  up  com,  which  he  afterwards 


Niebuhr*  ,  ....-, 

patricianfi.J  ScaptiuB  is  not  a  real  man,  but  the  personification  of  theSeaptian 
tribe;  the  Ariciana  received  a  share  of  the  land,  &c.;  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  449-452. 
(54)  Coepere  a  fame  mala,  sea  adversus  annus  frugibus  fuit,  sea  dulce- 
dine  concionum  et  urbis  deserto  agrorum  cultu ;  nam  utTnimque  iraditur ; 
Livy,  iv.  12.  It  is  mentioned  under  the  previous  consuls  that  *  ludi,  ab 
decemviris  per  secessionera  plebis  a  patribus  ex  senatus-consulto  voti,  eo 
annofaoti  sunt;'  ib.  This  vow  implies  that  a  great  public  danger  wa« 
supposed  to  exist. 
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distributed  gratuitously  among  the  poor  plebeians  Both  Livy 
and  Dionysius  (for  an  extract  of  the  history  of  the  latter,  con- 
taining this  transaction,  has  lately  been  recovered)  describe 
Mselius  as  converting  the  popularity  acquired  by  his  distributions 
of  com  into  an  instrument  fbir,  acquiring  supreme  power  in  the 
state,  and  for  making  himself  an  absolute  king.  The  same  view 
of  bis  intention  is  taken  by  Cicero,(^^)  Varro,  Valerius  Marimus, 
Diodorus,  and  others  :(^^)  and  is  also  contained  in  the  history  of 
Zonarafi.(^^  It  is  stated  by  Dionysius  that  Minucius  obtained 
from  secret  informants  conclusive  evidence  of  his  treasonable 
designs  and  preparations.  He  communicates  this  evidence  to 
the  consuls,  who  lay  it  before  the  Senate.  The  danger  is  consi-* 
dered  by  them  as  urgent,  and  they  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the 
consuls  that  they  should  nominate  a  dictator.  Cincinnatus,  now 
above  eighty  years  old,  is  instantly  appointed ;  and  he  makes 
C.  Servilius  Ahala  his  master  of  the  horse.  The  dictator  take9 
his  measures  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  sends 
Servilius  to  cite  Mselius  before  his  tribunal  Mselius  is  alarmed 
at  the  summons,  and  attempts  to  escape  to  his  own  house  ; 
according  to  Dionysius,  he  is  pursued  by  the  knights  who  accom-* 
panied  Servilius,  he  takes  refuge  from  them  in  a  butcher^s  shop^ 
and  attempts  to  defend  himself  with  a  cleaver  which  he  there 
seizes;  but  he  is  overpowered  by  them,  cut  down,  and  slaughtered 
(says  Dionysius)  '  as  if  he  had  been  a  wild  beast'  According  to 
livy,  he  was  killed  by  Servilius  himself.(^®)  The  feelings  of 
the  people  at  this  act  are  thus  described  by  Dionysiua  '  The 
plebeians  who  were  not  accomplices  in  the  treasonable  plans  of 
Maelius  condemned  his  conduct ;  those  who  were  parties  to  the 
conspiracy,  being  relieved  from  fear,  simulated  joy,  and  praised 


(55)  De  Eep.  ii.  27 ;  De  Senat.  16 ;  De  Amic.  11 ;  Phil.  ii.  11,  34,  44, 
pro  Mil.  3,  30;  De  Dom.  32 ;  In  Cat.  i.  1. 

(56)  Varro,  de  L.  L.  v.  §  157,  says  that  the  house  of  Maelius  was 
levelled  with  the  CTOund,  *  quod  regnum  occupare  voluit  is  ;*  Val.  Max. 
ri.  3,  §  1,  classes  Mselius  with  Cassius,  whose  crime  was  *  suspicio  concupite 
dominationis.'    Diod.  xii.  37,  states  that  Sirdpto;  MaiXio^  iwiOifuvoc  rvpav- 

(57)  vii.  20. 

(58)  Florus  afirees  with  Livy:  *Hunc  [Maelium]  Quinctii  dictatoris 
imperio  in  medio  Toro  Magister  Equitum  Servilius  Ahala  confodit :'  i.  26. 
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the  Senate  for  their  proceedings ;  but  a  few  among  them,  being 
the  worst  in  character,  ventured  to  say  that  Mselius  had  been 
murdered  by  the  nobles,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  people. 
The  latter  were  quietly  put  to  death  by  the  dictator ;  who,  after 
he  had  quelled  the  disturbance,  resigtced  his  office/ 

This,  says  Dionysius,  is  the  most  probable  account  of  the 
death  of  Msalius ;  and  it  is  that,  we  may  add,  which  in  substance 
is  followed  by  livy.  There  was  however  another  version  of  the 
story,  related  by  Cincius  Alimentus  and  Calpurnius  Piso,  which 
he  considers  less  probable.  According  to  this  account,  Cin- 
cinnatus  was  not  appointed  dictator,  nor  Servilius  master  of  the 
horse ;  but  upon  the  information  of  Minucius  to  the  Senate  of 
the  treason  meditated  by  Mselius,  it  was  decided  that  Servilius 
should  be  commissioned  to  kill  him  without  trial.  Servilius 
accomplished  this  task  by  taking  Mselius  aside,  on  pretence  of 
a  private  communication,  and  by  plunging  a  dagger  in  his 
throat  Having  fulfilled  his  commission,  he  ran  to  the 
Senate,  who  were  still  sitting,  to  show  them  the  bloody  dagger. 
From  this  circumstance,  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Ahala  ; 
for  the  dagger  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  arm  was  in 
Latin  said  to  be  sub  ald.Q^) 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  transaction,  which  was  given  by 
Cincius,  one  of  the  earliest  native  historians,  and  Fiso,  who  wrote 
a  century  before  Livy.  What  their  authority  for  it  was,  we 
cannot  discover  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  it  is  that  it 
denies  the  appointment  of  Cincinnatus  as  dictator,  which  is  the 
leading  incident  of  the  other  account.  This  variation  makes  it 
certain  that  one  at  least  of  the  two  versions  was  composed  at  a 
time  when  the  events  were  imperfectly  remembered,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  authentic  records :  for  a  fact  so  public  as  the 
appointment  of  a  dictator  must  have  been  notorious  to  contem- 
poraries, and  would  also  have  been  a  matter  of  record,  if  the 


(59)  Cicero,  Orator,  o.  46,  considers  ala  to  be  contracted  from  axilku 
C.  SerViliuB  Axilla,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti  for  418  B.C., 
is  called  Servilius  Ahala  by  Livy,  iv.  46.  See  Livy,  iv.  12 — 5  ;  Dion.  Hal. 
lib.  xii.  in  Fra^rm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  xxxi. — ^xxxvi.  ed.  Didot,  latelv 
printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial.  Compare  xii.  1  and  % 
ed.  Mai. 
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official  registers  of  the  year  had  been  pre8erTed(^  The  impro- 
balnlity  in  it  which  struck  Dionysius  is  doubtless  the  removal 
of  Mselius  by  an  act  little  better  than  one  of  private  assassina^ 
tion.  ,  It  should  be  observed  however  that  Plutarch,  in  his  life 
of  Brutus,  gives  incidentally  the  same  account  of  the  killing  of 
Mselius  by  Servilius  Ahal&(^^) 

We  are  further  told  that  the  house  of  Meslius  wm  demolished, 
and  that  the  site  of  it,  kept  vacant,  was  afterwards  called  ^quv- 
7Mliu7ru(^^  Minucius  was  honoured  with  a  statue; 'the  pleba 
having,  it  is  said,  been  mitigated  by  a  nearly  gratuitous  distri- 
bution of  the  forfeited  com  of  M8elius.(^)  Some  authorities, 
cited  by  Livy,  affirmed  that  Minucius  went  over  from  the  patri« 
oians  to  the  plebs ;  that  he  was  appointed  eleventh  tribune  ;(^ 
and  that  he  appeased  a  sedition  caused  by  the  death  of  Maelius : 
Livy  however  discredits  this  statement  Three  of  the  tribunes 
refused  to  join  in  the  honours  to  Minucius,  and  pressed  for  the 
appointment  of  military  tribtmes,  thinking  that  some  of  them 
would  be  plebeians,  who  would  revive  the  subject  of  Mudius. 
Military  tribunes  were  appointed  for  the  next  year,  but  they 

(60)  Livy  mentions  the  appointment  of  Minucius  as  prsefectus  annonso 
in  the  year  440  B.C.  With  respect  to  the  foUowing  rear,  he  says,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  Minucius  was  reappointed,  or  mereljr  continued  to  act,, 
having  been  appointed  for  an  indefinite  term ;  '  nihU  enim  constat,  nisi  in 
libroB  linteos  utnxjue  anno  relatom  inter  magistratns  pnefecti  nomen ;' 
iv.  23.  If  the  liln^  lintei  contained  a  comjdete  and  authentic  list  of  the 
magistrates  of  this  year,  made  at  or  near  the  time,  no  doubt  ought  to  have 
existed  aa  to  the  fact  of  the  dictatorship  of  Cincinnatus. 

(61)  Brut.  i.  He  mentions  Servilius  as  putting  the  dagger  vir6  00X79, 
but  he  says  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Ahala.  l%e  motner  of 
Brutus  was  a  Serviha,  which  causes  Plutarch  to  tell  the  story. 

{62]  Livy,  iv.  16 ;  Dion.  Hal.  ib.  p.  xxxvi.  and  xii.  1 ;  Val.  Max. 
vi.  3,  §  1 ;  Varro  de  L.  L.  v.  §  167 ;  Victor  de  Vir.  Illust.  c.  17.  The 
passage  of  Dionysius  (which  is  now  completed  from  the  lately  discovered 
fragments)  does  not,  as  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  486,  supposes,  refer  to  another 
origin  of  the  word.  What  he  means  is,  that  the  place  was  first  called 
Malium  (from  Mmliut)^  and  that  afterwards  the  word  ^Squum  coalesced 
with  it. 

(63)  Livy,  iv.  16,  where  the  insertion  of  the  words  ei  statua  ([propoaed 
by  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  n.  937)  seems  to  me  to  be  needed.  Alschefskinowever 
defends  the  received  text,  and  supposes  hove  aurato  to  mean  the  eilt 
statue  of  an  ox.  More  probably  its  meanin^r  is  the  same  as  the  reward  of 
Decius,  in  vii.  37  ;  Flin.  H.  N.  xvii.  4,  xxxiv.  11.  Niebuhr,  p.  424^  con- 
siders this  reward  of  Minucius  '  a  well-attested  statement.' 

(64)  The  circumstanoe  of  Minucius  being  eleventh  tribune  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Plin.  xviiL  4. 
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were  only  three  in  number>  and  all  patricians,  one  of  whom  was 
the  son  of  Cinoinnatus,  the  late  dictator.  Livy  adds  in  a  subse- 
quent year  (435  B.O.)  that  Sp.  Mselius,  a  tribune,  gave  Minucius 
iK>tioe  of  trial,  and  brought  forward  a  rogation  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  goods  of  Servilius  Ahala ;  on  the  ground  that  IMselius 
had  been  falsely  accused  by  Minucius^  and  that  Servilius  had 
slain  a  citizen  without  trial  Neither  the  tribune  however,  Livy 
remarks,  nor  his  arguments  had  any  weight  with  the  people.  (^^) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  oration  pro  Domo  speaks  of  Servilius 
Ahala  as  having  been  unjustly  banished  by  the  people,  but  as 
having  been  afterwards  recalled  by  them  from  exila(^^  His 
banishment  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus.(^^ 

AU  the  ancient  writers  describe  Mselius  as  an  ambitious  man, 
who,  under  the  mask  of  liberality,  was  seeking  supreme  power 
for  himsel£  They  likewise  approve  of  the  act  of  Servilius 
Ahala;  and  those  who  mention  his  condemnation  by  the  people, 
speak  of  it  with  disapprobation.  (^^)  Some  modem  historians 
however  acquit  Mselius  of  any  treasonable  design,  and  represent 
him  as  a  murdered  man,  the  victim  of  the  selfish  fears  and 
jealousies  of  the  patricians.  (^^  In  the  state  of  our  information, 
however  (the  uncertainty  of  which  is  sufficiently  apparent  from 
the  preceding  comparison),  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  form 
any  opinion  on  this  subject  The  conduct  of  MsbUus  with  respect 
to  the  distribution  of  com  is  not  only  innocent,  but  laudable : 
whetha:,  under  the  cover  of  this  popular  proceeding,  he  had 


(65)  Livy,  iv.  21. 

(66)  Cic.  pro  Domo,  32.  The  '  offensio  Ahal» '  alluded  to  by  Cic.  de 
Eep.  i.  3,  when  taken  with  the  context,  must  be  understood  to  refer  to 
some  serious  mark  of  popnlar  disfavour  to  Ahala. 

(67)  Val.  Max.  v.  3,  §  2. 

(68)  Ahala  was  coupled  with  Junius  Brutus,  as  a  tyrannicide,  see  Cic. 
Ep.  ad  Att.  xiii.  40,  ana  above,  p.  270,  n.  66.  Livy  states  that  the  conduct 
of  Servilius  Ahala  was  referred  to  in  the  Senate,  in  384  B.C.,  66  years  after 
the  time,  as  a  precedent  for  a  summary  proceeding  against  Manlius,  who 
was  accused  01  aiming  at  despotic  power,  vi.  19.  ManJius  is  also  described 
as  referring  to  the  conduct  01  Cincmnatus,  ib.  18. 

?  *  (69)  ThiB  view  was  first  propounded  by  Hooke,  in  a  note  to  b.  2,  c.  14, 
of  his  History.  It  has  since  been  developed  at  greater  length  by  Niebuhr, 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  418—24..  Leot.  vol.  i.  p.  230 ;  Arnold,  voL  i.  p.  364--361. 

VOL.  IL  T 
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carried  on  plans  of  a  treasonable  nature,  is  a  question  which  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  solve,  if  we  reject  the  positive  assurances 
of  our  historians  as  to  his  guilt     The  guilt  or  innocence  of  state 
criminals  is  sometimes  a  doubtful  historical  question  even  for 
times  when  prisoners  had  a  public  trial,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  trial  were  recorded   by  short-hand  writers.     How  can  we 
venture  to  pronounce  upon  this  case,  when  we  know  nothing  of 
the  means  by  which  the  memory  of  the  transaction  was  pre- 
served,(7^  and  when  the  received  story  says  that  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Servilius,   as   master  of  the  horse,  acting  under  the 
instructions  of  Cincinnatus,  appointed  dictator  on  account  of  the 
very  treason  imputed  to  Mselius ;  when  the  other,  and  apparently 
the  best  attested  story,  denies  that  there  was  any  dictator  or 
master  of  the  horse,  and  makes  Servilius  act  under  the  immediate 
instructions  of  the  Senate  ?    If  such  patent  facts  as  these  are  in 
doubt,  what  can  we  know  with  certainty  about  the  secret  acts  of 
an  untried  man?    Niebuhr  mainly  rests  his  opinion  upon  the 
condemnation  of  Ahala  by  the  people,  and  his  consequent  exile : 
which  he  considers  to  be  a  well-attested  fact     It  is  indeed  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  and  Valerius  Maximus ;  but  it  is  negatived  by 
Livy,  who  says  that  an  accusation  preferred  against  him  by  a 
tribune  was  repudiated  by  the  people.  (^^)     Even  if  his  condemna- 
tion, actual  or  virtual,  were  an  ascertained  fact,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  we  should  know  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
took  place,  in  order  to  treat  it  as  evidence  of  guilt     In  the  eye 
of  a  historian,  the  condemnation  of  a  state  prisoner  by  a  court  of 
justice  is  not  a  proof  of  his  guilt  more  than  the  adoption  of  a 
law  by  a  legislative  assembly  is  a  proof  of  its  goodness.     Lastly, 
it  should  be  observed  that  two  portions  of  the  story  come  to  us 

(70)  After  having  related  the  common  account,  Dr.  Arnold  proceeds 
thus :  '  Such  is  the  story  which  the  traditions  or  memoirs  of  the  Quinctian 
and  Servilian  families  handed  down,  and  which  the  annalists  adopted  on 
their  authority  ;*  ib.  p.  357.  This  however  is  only  his  supposition ;  nothing 
is  known  as  to  the  source  from  which  the  Roman  annahsts  obtained  their 
accounts.  Niebuhr,  ib.  p,  422,  also  speaks  of '  the  traditions  of  the  Quinc- 
tian and  Servilian  houses.' 

(71)  C.  Servilius  Ahala  was  master  of  the 'horse  in  439  b  c.  Another 
C.  Servilius  Ahala  occurs  as  consul  in  427  B.C.,  twelve  years  later.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  these  should  not  be  the  same  person;  Livy,  iv.  30. 
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in  the  suspicious  form  of  etymological  explanations  of  proper 
namea(7^ 

§  60  The  event  next  in  succession  concerns,  not  the 
domestic,  but  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Republic.  Fidense, 
a  Roman  colony,  revolts  to  the  Veientes,  and  to  their  king, 
Lars  Tolumnius.  Four  ambassadors  are  sent  by  the  Romans  to 
demand  an  explanation;  but  they  are  put  to  death  by  the 
Fidenates,  at  the  command  of  the  Yeientine  king.(^^)  Statues 
of  these  ambassadors,  who  had  undertaken  a  perilous  duty,  and 
had  died  in  the  perfonnance  of  it,  were  erected  at  the  public 
cost  in  the  rostra,  and  w&ce  extant  in  the  times  of  Cicero  and 
Pliny.  ('*)  War  was  immediately  commenced  with  the  Veientes, 
and  a  dear  bought  victory  was  obtained.  In  this  anxious  state 
of  affairs,  a  dictator  is  appointed.  Man^rcus  iEmilius  is  selected 
for  the  post,  and  he  names  the  young  Cincinnatus  his  master  of 
the  horse.(^^)  A  battle  ensues  against  the  Veientes  and  their 
allies,  in  which  the  Romans  are  victorious;  and  A.  Cornelius 
Cossus,  a  military  tribune,  rides  at  the  kiug,  dismounts  him  with 
his  spear,  then  kills  him,  strips  him  of  his  armour,  cuts  off  his 
head,  and  carries  it  away  on  the  point  of  a  javelin.(^^)     The 


(72)  Namely,  Ahala  and  .Slquimelium.  Becker,  ib.,  doii^ts  the  his- 
torical nature  of  the  origin  of  the  name  j^quimeliuni,  and  thinks  it  is  one 
of  the  many  explanations  of  unintelligible  names,  from  a  mere  resemblance 
of  sounds. 

(73)  The  execution  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  by  order  of  Tolumnius 
is  recognised  by  the  Yeientine  Senate  in  an  answer  given  to  a  subsequent 
Roman  embassy,  in  406  b.c^  thirty-two  years  afterwards ;  Livy,  iv.  58. 

(J 4)  Liyy,  iv.  17 ;  Cic.  Philipp.  ix.  2 ;  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxiv.  11.  The 
words  of  Cicero, '  quorum  status  in  rostris  steterunt  usque  ad  nostram 
memoriam/  seem  to  imply  that  they  had  been  removed  before  the  time 
when  he  was  speaking,  ^liny,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  them  as  being 
among:  the  most  ancient  statues.  Hence  Niebuhr  conjectures  that  Pliny 
mistook  copies  for  originals  ;  vol.  ii.  n.  1004.  The  names  of  the  four  am- 
bassadors in  Livy  and  in  Pliiiy  agree,  except  that  Livy  has  Sp,  Aniius  and 
Pliny  Sp,  Nautiiis.    Compare  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  291. 

(75)  Eutropius  follows  Livy  in  making  L.  Cincinnatus  the  master  of 
the  horse  in  this  dictatorship,  1. 19. 

(76)  Dionysius,  in  a  fragment  of  his  twelfth  book,  describes  the  en- 
counter between  A.  Cornehus  Cossus  and  Lars  Tolumnius ;  they  ride  at 
one  another,  the  spear  ofTolumnius  enters  the  breast  of  the  norse  of 
Cossus,  but  the  spear  of  Cossus  pierces  Tolumnius  himself  through  his 
shield  and  cuirass — Cossus  afterwards  despatches  him  with  his  sword.  The 
king's   death  disheartens  the  army.    Dionysius  describes  Tolumnius  as 

t2 
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defeat  of  the  army  follows  upon  the  death  of  the  king ;  and  a 
triumph  is  decreed  to  the  dictator.  But  the  chief  object  of 
popular  attention  on  that  day,  says  Livy,  was  the  tribune 
Cossus,  bearing  the  apolia  opima  of  the  king  whom  he  had 
killed  with  his  own  hand ;  the  soldiers  celebrated  him  in  rude 
verses,  comparing  him  with  Romulus ;  and  after  the  celebration 
of  the  triumph,  he  dedicated  the  spoils  of  Tolnmnius  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  dose  to  those  previously  conse- 
crated by  the  founder  of  the  stata(^^  Having  given  this 
account,  Livy  subjoins  a  correction,  which  he  must  have  inserted 
after  his  narrative  of  this  transaction  had  been  composed,  and 
perhaps  after  his  history  had  been  published.  He  simply  adds 
it,  as  the  result  of  subsequent  information,  but  without  altering 
what  he  had  previously  written.  He  states  in  this  passage  that 
in  the  foregoing  narrative  he  had,  on  the  authority  of  all  pre- 
vious writers,  described  Cossus  as  a  military  tribune,  when  he 
dedicated  the  apolia  opirrui  of  Tolumnius ;  but  he  had  since 
been  informed  by  Augustus  Caesar,  who,  in  his  restoration  of  the 
ruined  temples,(^^  had  personally  inspected  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  that  the  inscription  on  the  linen  cuira8s(^ 
of  Tolumnius  there  preserved  designated  Cossus  not  as  military 
tribune,  but  as  consul  Livy  considers  that  the  spoils  taken  by 
one  general  firom  another  were  alone  called  apcUa  opvmob^ 
though  this  use  of  the  term  seems  not  to  have  been  fixed ; 
he  thinks  that  the  year  428  ac,  in  which  alone  the  ancient 
histories,  and  the  lists  of  magistrates  in  the  linen  books  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  Moneta,  and  cited  by  Licinius  Macer, 


tr&v^ttva  TToitSv  Kar*  air&v,  which  expression  alludes  to  the  murder  of  the 
ambassadors,  xii.  2. 

(77)  Livy,  iv.  17 — ^20.  The  same  accomit  of  Cossas  is  repeated  in 
c.  32,  in  the  speech  of  uSmilins. 

(78)  See  Herat.  Carm.  iii.  6 ;  Suet.  Oct.  30. 

(79^  The  epithet  \ivoBa>pri(  occurs  twice  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  once 
apphed  to  Ajax  the  son  of  Oileus,  Iliad  ii.  629,  830.  Herod,  iii.  4,7, 
mentions  a  linen  thorax  as  having  been  sent  as  a  present  bj  Amasis  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  another  as  having  been  dedicated  by  him  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva  at  Lindus  in  Rhodes.  Some  fragments  of  the  latter  were 
extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  H.  N.  xix.  2.  Linen  breast-armour  was  also 
used  in  later  times;  see  Nepos  Iphicrat.  1,  Suet.  Gkdba,  19,  and  the 
commentators. 
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lecognised  Cosbtos  as  consul,  is  not  suited  to  this  battle;  he 
admits  that  there  is  less  objection  to  the  year  426  RC,  when 
Ooasus  was  consular  tribune  and  master  of  the  horse,  and  also 
fought  another  great  equestrian  combat;  but  on  the  whole  he 
seems  to  conclude  (though  his  language  is  obscure)  that  the 
inscription  is  decisive  in  favour  of  Cornelius  Cossus  being  consul 
in  the  year  to  which  the  battle  is  usually  assigned.(^) 

If  we  suppose  the  inscription  upcm  the  armour  of  Tolumnius 
to  have  been  placed  upon  it  when  the  spoils  were  dedicated,  the 
argument  of  Idvy  is  conclusive.  It  is  however  possible  that  the 
inscription  may  have  been  subsequent  to  the  consulship  of 
Cossus,  and  that  the  spoils  may  have  been  called  spolia  opima, 
though  they  were  tsJcen  from  the  commandar  of  the  ^i^emy  by 
a  military  tribune.  (®^)  What  is  however  most  remarkable  in 
Idvy's  treatment  of  the  subject^  is  the  state  of  uncertainty  in 
which  he  leaves  it.  After  having  given  a  minute  description  of 
the  appearance  of  Cossus  at  the  triumph  of  the  dictator,  and  of 
his  diverting  the  popular  attention  from  the  principal  personage, 
Livy  makes  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  unanimous 
account  of  the  preceding  historians,  corroborated  by  the  list  of 
magpistrates  in  the  linen  registers..  If  this  account  was  attested 
by  contemporary  evidence,  it  was  natural  to  look  out  for  some 
mode  of  explaining  the  inscription,  consistently  with  the 
hypothesis  that  Cossus  was  not  consul  in  the  year  when 
Tolumnius  was  slain.  If  on  the  other  hand  this  account  was 
insufficiently  attested,  the  hypothesis  that  Cossus  was  consul 
when  he  dedicated  the  spoUs  is  not  improbable. 

All  the  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  there  were  three  epdia 
opi/ma;  the  first  taken  by  Romulus  from  Acron,  king  of  the 
Caninenses ;  the  second  taken  by  Cossus  from  Tolumnius ;  the 
third  taken  by  Marcellus  from  Viridomarus,  a  king  of  the 
Gauls.  ^    Aurelius  Victor  represents  Cossus  as  master  of  the 


(8o)  lb.  0.  20,    Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  n.  1011. 
(8i)  See  Festos  in  opima,  p.  186. 

(82)  See  Pint.  Itom.  16,  who  states  that  Cossus  triumphed  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  Marcell.  8 ;  Festus  in  opima  spolia,  Val.  Max.  iii. 
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horse  to   Cinciniiatus,    vrhen    he   killed  Tolumnius:   Valerius 
Maximus  speaks  of  him  as  master  of  the  horse  on  the  same  occa- 
sion.    The  article  in  Festus  describes  Cossus  as  consul,  vfhen  he 
gained  these  spoils:    Dionysius  and   Servius  agree   with  the 
received   account,  in  calling  him   a  military  tribune.(^     An 
entirely  different  story  is  followed  by  Propertius.     He  describes 
the  Romans  as  besieging  Yeii,  and  Tolumnius  as  parleying  with 
them  from  the  walls.     Cossus  challenges  him  to  a  single  combat 
in  the  open  plain ;  the  challenge  is  accepted — ^Tolumnius  falls, 
and  Cossus  carries  away  his  head  as  a  trophy.     The  latter  is  the 
only  circumstance  in  the  story  which  agrees  with  the  account  in 
Livy.     These  events  are  again  presented  in  a  different  light  by 
Diodorus.     He  places  the  slaughter  of  the  ambassadors  in  the 
year  in  which  Cossus  is  consular  tribune,  and  afterwards  master 
of  the  horse  to  Mam.  .^miliiis  (426  RC),  and  states  that  there 
was  a  great  but  indecisive  battle  with  the  Fidenates.(^)     This 
account  confounds  in  one   the  events  which  Livy  assigns  to 
two  distinct  years,  437  RGL  and  426  RC,  divided  by  an  entire 
decennium.     Livy  moreover  describes  the  Fidenates  on  both 
occasions  as  defeated     Diodorus  seems  either  to  have  con- 
founded two  dictatorships  of  .^Imilius,  or  to  have  followed  some 
account  in  which  they  were  not  distinguished. 

§  61  In  435  RC,  the  Fidenates  and  Yeientes  appear  under 
the  walls  of  Rome.  In  consequence  of  the  alarm,  A.  Servilius 
is  appointed  dictator,  who  besieges  Fidense,  and  takes  it  by  a 
mine.  In  the  next  year,  an  invasion  of  all  the  Etruscan  nations 
is  threatened,  and  JSmilius  is  appointed  dictator:  it  appeared 
however  that  the  report  was  premature,  and  the  dictator,  in 


2,  §  3-5 ;  Victor,  de  Yir.  HI.  25 ;  Serriiu  ad  iEn.  vi.  842,  856 ;  Propert. 
?,  10. 

<(^3)  Opima  magnifica  et  ampla.  Unde  spolia  qnoque  qose  dux  populi 
Bomani  duel  hostium  detradt ;  quorum  tanta  raritas  est,  ut  intra  aimos 
paulo  [minuH  quiDg;entoB  triginta^tantum]  trina  coutigerint  nomini  Komano. 
Una,  qusB  Komulus  de  Acrone ;  altera,  qusD  consul  Cossus  Cornelius  de 
Tolumnio ;  tertia  quae  M.  Marcellus  Jovi  Feretrio  de  Viridomaro  fixerunt. 
Festus^.  186.  Some  of  the  MSS.  of  Senrius  make  him  a  consular  tribune. 
Pion.  Hal.  xii.  2,  calls  him  x^^^PX^ff  ^'(  ^Puffioioc. 

(84)  xii.  80.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  Diodorus  followed  Fabius ;  Hist. 
voL  ii.  p.  457,  461.    This  however  is  mere  conjecture. 
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order  to  justify  his  appointment,  proposed  and  carried  the  re- 
duction of  the  term  of  the  newly  created  office  of  censors  from 
five  years  to  eighteen  months.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  censors 
revenged  themselves  for  this  proceeding  upon  iEmilius,  after  he 
had  resigned  his  office,  by  degrading  him  to  an  inferior  tribe, 
and  by  increasing  his  taxable  assessment  eightfold«(^^)  As  the 
censorship  had  now  only  been  established  nine  years,  and  there- 
fore only  two  censors  could  have  held  the  office  for  the  full 
quinquennial  term,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  term  of  the  office  should  have  led  to  so  outrageous 
a  retaliation,  or  that  .^milius  should  have  quietly  submitted  to 
this  arbitrary  punishment  for  a  legal  act,  which  was  within  his 
competence,  which  was  merely  proposed  by  himself,  and  which 
the  people  at  large  had  sanctioned  by  their  vote. 

The  following  is  Livy  s  account  of  the  consuls  of  this  year 
(434  B.  c).  He  reports  the  statement  of  Licinius  Macer  to  be, 
that  Julius  and  Virginius,  the  consuls  of  the  previous  year,  were 
re-appointed.  On  the  other  hand,  he  says  Valerius  Antias  and 
Q.  Tubero  stated  that  M.  Manlius  and  Q.  Sulpicius  were  the 
consuls :  Macer  and  Tubero,  notwithstanding  their  discrepancy, 
both  appealing  to  the  libri  lintei  ;  and  both  admitting  that  the 
ancient  writers  described  it  as  a  year  of  consular  tribunes. 
Macer  held  that  the  authority  of  the  libri  lintei  was  supreme ; 
Tubero  doubted ;  and  Livy  leaves  the  question  undecided, 
classing  it  with  other  facts  which  on  account  of  their  antiquity 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  certain  knowledge.(^  The  consular 
tribunes  whom  Livy  mentions  as  assigned  to  this  year  by  the 
ancient  writers  are  probably  those  named  by  Diodorus;  viz., 
M.  Manlius,  Q.  Sulpicius  Prsetextatus^  and  S.  Cornelius  Co&sa&Q^ 

(85)  Livy,  iv.  24. 

(80)  Eosdem  conBules  inseanenti  anno  refectoe,  Julium  tertium,  Yir- 
ginium  iterum,  apud  Macrum  Licinium  invenio.  Valerius  Autiaa  et  Q. 
Tubero  M.  Mamium  et  Q.  Sulpicium  consules  in  eum  annum  edunt. 
Ceterum  in  tarn  discrepante  editione  et  Tubero  et  Macer  Hbroa  linteoB 
auctores  profitentur:  neuter  tribunos  militum  eo  anno  fuisse  traditum 
a  BcriptoribuB  antiquis  dissimulat.  Licinio  libroa  baud  dubie  sequi  linteos 
placet,  et  Tubero  incertus  reri  est ;  sed  inter  cetera  vetustate  incomperta 
uoc  quoque  in  incerto  positum  ;  iv.  23. 

(87)  xii.  63. 
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The  first  two  of  these,  it  should  be  observed,  are  identical  with 
the  consuls  reported  by  Valerius  Antias  and  Tubera  With 
respect,  therefore,  to  the  chief  magistracy  for  this  year,  the 
ancient  authorities  are  divided  in  the  following  manner: — 

1  C.  Julius  and  L.  Virginius  consuls,  according  to  Macer. 

2  M.  Manlius  and  Q.  Sulpicius  consuls,  according  to  Valerius 
Antias  and  Tubero. 

3  M.  Manlius,  Q.  Sulpicius,  and  S.  Comeliufi  Cossus,  consular 
tribunes,  according  to  Diodorus.  Other  ancient  historians  like* 
wise  assigned  consular  tribunes  to  this  year. 

We  bAve  already  met  with  similar  instances  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  names  of  the  chief  magistrates  at  this  period :  thus 
the  version  of  the  story  of  Mselius  given  by  Cincius  and  Piso 
excluded  the  dictatorship  of  Cincinnatus,  which  is  a  neces- 
saiy  part  of  the  received  version  ;  and  again,  there  is  a  grave 
doubt  whether  Cossus  was  not  consul  at  the  time  when  he  killed 
Tolumnius,  instead  of  being  merely  a  military  tribune,  as  the 
common  account  represented  him.  There  was  likewise  a  con- 
troversy whether  consuls  were  or  were  not  appointed  in  the  place 
of  the  consular  tribunes,  in  the  year  444  B.c.  Now  although  the 
name  of  a  consul  or  a  dictator  in  a  particular  yeajr  may  not  be  a 
matter  of  much  interest  to  a  modern  reader,  yet  discrepancies 
such  as  these  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of 
authentic  lists  of  magistrates  faithfully  preserved.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  dictators,  the  consuls,  and  the  consular 
tribunes  were,  for  the  time,  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  state : 
they  were  the  depositaries  of  the  supreme  political  power;  and 
their  contemporaries  could  have  had  no  doubt  who  filled  those 
officea  No  fact  is  more  notorious  than  the  identity  of  persons 
at  the  head  of  the  state ;  and  if  a  contemporary  register  of 
magistrates  was  kept,  there  could  have  been  no  uncertainty 
about  their  namea  Since  history  has  been  written  from  con- 
temporary official  records,  such  questions  as  these  never  arise. 
In  modem  history,  we  find  questions  as  to  the  character,  con- 
duct, motives,  or  acts,  of  ascertain  minister  or  general,  but  we 
never  find  a  discussion  whether  such  a  person  was  or  was  not  at 
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the  head  of  the  civil  or  military  affiiirs  of  the  countiy  at  a 
<sertain  time.  What  should  we  think  of  a  paragraph  in  a 
historical  work  to  the  following  effect?  'Some  writers  affirm 
that  Mr.  Pitt  died  in  1806 ;  that  he  was  succeeded  in  the  office 
of  Prime  Minister  by  Lord  Qrenville,  and  that  Mr.  Fox  became 
at  the  same  time  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  report 
is  however  denied  by  other  historians,  who  assert  that  Lord 
Grenville  was  not  prime  minister  in  1806,  but  that  Mr.  Pitt 
lived  till  1807,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister  by  the  Duke  of  Portland.  It  is  declared  on  both  hands 
that  the  records  of  the  Treasury  have  been  searched ;  and  one 
fiet  of  authorities  affirms  that  Mr.  Pitt  appears  from  them  to 
have  held  the  office  of  Prime  Ministt^*  during  the  whole  of  1806 ; 
while  another  set  declares  that  Lord  Qrenville's  name  \s  recorded 
during  the  chief  part  of  the  year.  It  is  related  by  some 
chroniclers  that  Mr.  Fox  was  Secretary  of  State  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  under  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  1807: 
but  many  historians  represent  Mr.  Fox  as  having  died  in  1806  ; 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  other  account  does  not  rather 
refer  to  the  year  1 783,  when  the  annals  contain  the  names  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Mr. 
Fox  as  Secretary  of  State.'  Tet  absurd  as  such  historical 
uncertainties  appear  when  transferred  to  the  events  of  modem 
times,  they  are  not  different  in  kind  from  those  which  are  de- 
scribed in  several  places  by  the  classical  historians  of  this  period. 
A  consul  or  a  dictator  was  at  least  as  much  to  a  Roman  as  a  Prime 
Minister  or  a  Secretary  of  State  is  to  an  Englishman.  What 
makes  the  discrepancies  respecting  such  patent  and  notorious 
facts  as  the  name  of  a  consul  the  more  remarkable,  is,  that  we 
have  for  the  same  period  accounts  of  minute  details,  which 
imply  the  close  observation  of  a  well-informed  contemporaiy. 
So  that  we  have  a  history  of  which  the  accessories  are  known, 

while  the  substance  is  uncertain. 

§  62  The  account  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  consuls  to 
appoint  a  dictator  in  431  B.C.,  and  the  interference  of  the  tri- 
bunes to  compel  one  of  the  consuls  to  nominate,  is  a  curious 
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passage  in  the  constitutional  history  of  Bome.(^  It  is  likewise 
one  out  of  many  examples  which  prove  the  impossibility  of  sepa- 
rating the  history  of  the  constitution  frora  the  history  of  political 
occurrences ;  and  the  consequent  unsoundness  of  the  doctrine, 
that  although  the  events  in  Roman  annals  may  be  fabulous,  the 
constitutional  changes  are  all  real.(®*)  A.  Postumius  Tubertus 
is  the  dictator,  and  he  gains  a  great  battie  against  the  Yolsdans 
and  i£quiau&(^)  According  to  some  accounts,  Postumius  caused 
his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  after  this  battie,  for  a  breach  of  dis- 
cipline, which  consisted  in  his  leaving  his  post  in  order  to  kill  an 
enemy.  Livy  says  that  the  accounts  differed,  and  the  story 
might  be  either  credited  or  discredited ;  he  himself  disbelieves 
it,  chiefly  because  the  execution  of  a  son  by  a  father  was  named 
after  Manlius,  not  PostumiuaC^^)  On  the  other  hand,  Diodorus, 
Valerius  Maximus,  and  Qellius,  relate  that  Postumius  ordered 
the  execution  of  his  son  on  this  occasion.C^  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  Livy  proposes  to  decide  this  question  by  merely 
indirect  arguments ;  and  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  examine 
the  testimonies  by  which  the  different  accounts  are  supported, 
and  to  weigh  them  against  one  another. 

Livy  here  inserts  a  notice,  that  in  this  year  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  destined  to  be  afterwards  such  formidable  enemies  to 
Home,  for  the  first  time  sent  an  army  to  Sicily  in  order  to  assist 
one  of  the  parties  in  a  dispute  between  two  Sicilian  8tatea(^^) 
This  entry  is  made  under  431  B.a,  the  first  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  It  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  expedition  of 
Hamilcar(^)  in  480  B.O.,    should  be  referred  to;  and  it  can 


(88)  Livy,  iy.  26.  (89)  See  above,  ch.  iv.  §  6. 

(90)  CamiUus  first  distinguished  himself  in  this  battle ;  Pint.  Cam.  2. 

(91)  Kec  libet  credere,  et  licet,  in  yariis  opinionibus ;  et  argumento 
est,  quod  imperia  Manliana,  non  Postumiana,  appellata  sint ;   quum  qui 

Srior  auctor  tarn  ssevi  exempli  foret,  occupaturus  insignem  titulimi  cru- 
elitatis  fuerit ;  iv.  29. 

(92)  Died.  xii.  64,  who  agrees  with  Livy  in  making  L.  Julius  master  of 
the  horse.  Val.  Max.  ii.  7,  §  6 ;  Gell.  xvii.  21,  §  17.  In  i.  13,  §  7,  Gel- 
lius  speaks  of  the  '  Postumiana  imperia  et  Manliana.'  The  triumph  of 
Postumus  Tubertus  over  the  Volscians  and  uSquians  for  a  battle  in  the 
Algidus  is  mentioned  by  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  715-8. 

(93)  Livy,  iv.  29.  (94)  Herod,  vii  165-8 ;  Diod.  xi.  20. 
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scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  great  expedition  of  Hannibal,  in 
409  AC,  caused  by  the  dispute  of  the  Egestseans  and  Selinun- 
tines,  is  intended ;  although  it  occurred  above  twenty  years  after 
the  time  specified  by  Livy.(®*)  As  the  error  antedates  the  esrent 
by  twenty  years,  it  could  not  have  been  made  till  some  time 
after  the  memory  of  the  real  expedition  had  faded  away.  It  is 
conceivable  that  a  contemporary  entry  by  an  official  Roman 
annalist  might  have  contained  an  inaccurate  account  of  trans- 
actions in  Sicily:  but  although  rumour  might  have  disfigured 
the  truth,  there  could  have  been  no  mistake  as  to  the  time.  For 
instance,  an  incorrect  description  of  a  battle  in  the  interior  of 
China  might  now  reach  this  country ;  but  it  would  arrive  soon 
after  the  time  when  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  its  mention 
in  a  newspaper  would  be  good  chronological  evidence,  though 
the  account  itself  might  be  defectiva 

Two  other  foreign  events  were  recorded  in  the  Roman  his- 
tories of  this  period,  in  which  Rome  had  a  more  immediate 
interest  than  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  Livy  mentions  the  capture 
of  Capua  from  the  Etruscans  by  the  Samnites,  in  423  B.a,0^ 
and  the  capture  of  CumsB  from  the  Greeks  by  the  Campanians, 
three  years  later.(^  The  Campanians  are  here  equivalent  to 
the  Samnites,  and  hence  Livy  speaks  of  the  Samnites  being  in 
possession  of  Capua  and  Cumae  in  411  B.c.(^  Diodorus  places 
the  capture  of  Cumse  by  the  Campanians  in  428  B.c.:(°®)  which, 
for  an  event  of  this  date,  is  a  tolerably  close  agreement  with 
Livy. 

§  63  The  contest  with  the  Yeientes,  which  had  originated 
in  the  murder  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  is  now  continued 
after  a  short  truce.  The  question  of  war  or  peace  was  referred 
to  the  people,  and  all  the  centuries  voted  for  war.(^^     It  was 


(95)  Died.  xiii.  64.         (96)  Livy,  iv.  37.  cf.  vii.  38,  x.  38,  xxviii.  28. 
(97)  0.  4A,  (98)  0.  62. 

(99)  xii.  76.  He  refers  the  origin  of  nation  and  name  of  the  Cam- 
panians to  the  same  year  446  B.C.  xii.  31.  Eusebius,  Chron.,  refers  the  same 
event  to  the  sixteenth  consulship  =  444  B.C.  Compare  Strabo,  v.  4,  4; 
MttUer,  Etr.  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

(100)  Livy,  iv.  80. 
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conducted  by  three  consular  tribunes,  ^hose  divided  commiind 
produced  a  want  of  unity  of  action,  and  led  to  a  reverse.  The 
city  was  displeased,  and  wished  for  a  dictator :  but  a  religious 
or  constitutional  scruple  arose,  whether  a  consular  tribune  pos- 
sessed the  same  power  of  nomination  as  a  consul  for  this  purpose. 
The  augurs  were  consulted,  and  removed  the  difficulty;  where- 
upon A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  the  consular  tribune  who  had  charge 
of  the  town,(^°^)  appointed  Mam.  ^milius  dictator,  who  in  turn 
appointed  him  master  of  the  horse.  The  success  of  the  Veientes 
induces  the  Fidenates  again  to  revolt,  whose  town,  though  cap- 
tured only  nine  years  before,  is  now  described  as  again  in  their 
possession.  A  great  battle  takes  place,  in  which,  accenting  to 
Livy,  the  Komans  were  victorious;  according  to  Diodorus, 
neither  party  gained  the  advantage.(^^  Livy  informs  us  that 
some  histories  contained  a  statement  that  there  was  at  this  time 
a  naval  action  near  Fidenes  with  the  Veientes:  this  account 
naturally  appears  to  him  absurd,  in  reference  to  the  width  of 
the  Tiber  at  that  spot ;  but  the  attempt  to  explain  it,  by  sup- 
posing that  Livy  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  word 
classiSf  and  did  not  know  that  in  old  Latin  it  denoted  a 
multitude  of  men  as  well  as  of  ship8,(^^^)  is  highly  unsatisfao- 
tory.(^^)  An  armistice  of  twenty  years  is  soon  afterwards  con- 
cluded with  VeiL(i«5) 

§  64  Afler  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the  iEquians, 
under  the  consul  Sempronius,  which  is  recovered  by  a  subse- 
quent victory,  a  proposal  is  made  by  the  consuls,  and  approved 
by  the  Senate,  for  doubling  the  number  of  qusBstors ;  in  order 
that,  besides  the  two  stationed  in  the  cifcy,  there  might  be  two 
appointed  to  attend  the  consuls  during  war.  Up  to  this  time 
none  but  patricians  had  been  created  qusestors;  the  tribunes 
took  advantage  of  the  proposal  for  doubling  the  number,  to 


(loi)  It  seemB  strange  tliat  Cobbub,  who  was  a  man  of  aotivje  braveiy, 
should  have  been  the  consular  tribune  left  at  home. 

(102)  Livy,  iv.  31-4;  Died,  xii,  80.        (103)  See  Becker,  iL  1,  p.  198. 

(104)  See  the  commentators  on  Livy,  iv.  34,  andNiebuhr,  Hist.  toL  ii. 
p.  461. 

(105)  Livy,  iv.  35. 
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propose  that  a  certain  number  of  the  qusestoiis  should  be 
plebeians.  The  Senate  were  willing  to  render  plebeians  eligible^ 
as  in  the  case  of  consular  tribunes,  but  would  not  agree  to  a 
fixed  number:  the  proposal  was  accordingly  withdrawn. (^^ 
Much  discord  now  prevailed  between  the  orders;  the  Senate 
wished  for  consuls,  and  the  people  for  consular  tribunes:  the 
elections  were  delayed  for  a  long  time,  till  at  last,  L.  Fapirius, 
an  interrex,  persuaded  both  parties  to  compromise  their  dispute 
on  the  following  terms ;  namely,  that  consular  tribunes  should 
be  elected,  and  that  four  quasstors  should  be  chosen  promis* 
cuously  from  patricians  and  plebeians.  The  elections  were  then 
held,  and  the  singular  result  was,  that  four  consular  tribunes 
and  four  qussstors  were  elected,  all  patriciana  (420  B.C.)  Q^  It 
was  not  till  409  B.a,  after  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  that  the 
plebeians  succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  the  qusastorship ;  in 
this  year,  three  out  of  the  four  quadstors  were  plebeians.(^^ 
The  first  plebeian  consular  tribune  was  not  elected  till  400  B.a  ;. 
the  office  having  been  opened  to  the  plebeians  in  444  B.O.,  so 
that  they  had  much  less  diflSculty  in  reaching  the  qusestorship 
than  the  consular  tribunate. 

An  entirely  different  account  of  the  history  of  the  qusBstor- 
ship  is  given  incidentally  by  Tacitus.  He  states  that  the 
quaestors  were  chosen  first  by  the  kings,  and  afterwards  by 
the  consuls ;  but  that  the  election  was  transferred  to  the  people, 
and  that  Valerius  Potitus  and  Mam.  ^mUius  were  appointed 
in  this  manner,  in  the  sixty-third  year  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquins  (446  B.C.),  in  order  that  they  might  be  present 
in  the  field :  afterwards,  as  their  duties  increased,  two  more 
were  added,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  business  at  Rome.(^^) 


(io6)  The  reasons  assigned  by  Niebuhr  for  the  withdrawal  of  this 
measure  are  quite  imaginary ;  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  431. 

(I07)  Livy,  iv.  43-4.  The  tribunes  of  the  plebs  complain  *non  suis 
beneficiis,  non  patrum  injuriis,  non  denique  usurpandi  libtdine,  quum  liceat, 
quod  ante  non  licuerit,  si  non  tribunum  militarem,  ne  qucestorem  quid  em 
quemquam  ex  plebe  factum  ;*  ib.  44.  Usurpare  jus  is  to  exorcise  a  right, 
tor  the  purpose  of  asserting  it.    See  v.  12. 

iio8)  Livy,  iv.  54. 
109)  Ann.  zi.  22.    Compare  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  338. 
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It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  any  paxt  of  this  account  with  the 
representation  in  Livy.  Neither  the  transfer  of  the  appoint- 
ment from  the  consuls  to  the  people,  nor  the  time  when  the 
first  quaestors  were  elected,  nor  the  priority  of  the  military 
to  the  urban  quaestors,  agrees  with  Livy's  statementa  In  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  the  accounts  of  the  origin  of  an  ancient  in- 
stitution, given  by  different  writers,  are  wholly  irreconcilable. 

§  65  In  41 0  B.C.,  the  citadel  of  Carventum  is  retaken  from 
the  i£quians,(^^^  but  in  the  following  year  falls  again  into  their 
handa  Livy  says  that  the  accounts  differed  as  to  whether  both 
consuls  marched  against  Carventum,  or  whether  one  staid  at 
home  for  holding  the  comitia ;  all  however  agreed  in  reporting 
that  the  attempt  on  Carventum  was  unsuccessful,  but  that 
Verrugo,  a  Volscian  town,  was  recovered  by  the  same  army,  and 
that  much  plunder  was  collected  from  the  iEquian  and  Volscian 
territory.  (^^^)  The  Yolscians  and  iEquians  now  arm  again,  and 
threaten  another  attack  upon  Rome.  The  Senate,  in  alarm,  pass 
a  decree  for  the  election  of  a  dictator ;  but  two  of  the  consular 
tribunes  for  the  year,  unwilling  that  the  management  of  affairs 
should  pass  out  of  their  hands,  refuse  to  act  The  Senate  appeal 
to  the  tribunes ;  but  they,  rejoicing  in  the  discord  of  the  patri- 
cians, decline  to  help  them  out  of  their  difficulty.  At  last,  the 
third  consular  tribune  declares  that  he  prefers  the  public  interest 
to  the  goodwill  of  his  colleagues,  and  that  if  the  Senate  persist 
in  their  present  wish,  he  will  take  upon  himself  to  name  a  dictator 
in  the  next  night.  (^^^  The  dictator  is  accordingly  named,  and 
the  enemy  is  speedily  defeated.  (^^^) 

§  66  In  the  year  407  B  c,  the  twenty  years'  armistice  made 
with  Veil,  is  stated  by  Livy  to  have  expired ;  but  this  statement 


(no)  Livy,  iv.  63. 

(in)  Consules  ambo  profecti  sint  ad  arcem  Carventanam,  an  alter  ad 
comitia  habenda  substiterit,  incertum  diversi  auctores  faciunt :  ilia  pro 
certo  habenda,  in  quibus  non  dissentiunt,  ab  arce  Carventanft,  &c. ;  iv.  55. 

(112)  Concerning  the  nomination  of  the  dictator  during  the  night,  see 
Liyy,  viii.  23,  and  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  160.  This  sin^ar  custom  seems  to  in- 
dicate the  necessity  for  secrecy  and  rapidity  involved  in  the  appointment 
of  this  extraordinary  officer. 

(113)  Livy,  iv.  66-7. 
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cannot  be  reconciled  with  his  own  chronology,  which  places  its 

commencement  in  425  RC,  only  eighteen  years  earlier.(^^*)     The 

relations  of  Rome  and  Yeii  at  this  time,  and  the  grounds  of  the 

Veientine  war,  as  they  appear  in  Livy,  are  not  very  intelligible. 

According  to  his  account,  the  Romans,  upon  the  expiration  of 

the  truce,  sent  ambassadors  to  Yeii  to  demand  redress ;  but  they 

were  met  on  the  frontier  by  the  Veientes,  with  a  request  that  no 

demand  should  be  made  by  the  Romans  upon  them  before  they 

had  delivered  a  message  to  the  Senate.     The  Senate  acceded  to 

this  request,  on  the  ground  that  the  Veientes  were  in  a  state 

of  internal  discord;  and  they  consented  to  postpone  their  demand 

for  reparation  of  injuries ;  so  little  disposition  was  there,  adds 

Livy,  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  VeiL     In  the  next 

year,  ambassadors  were  sent  from  Rome  to  make  this  demand ; 

but  although  the  Veientes  had,  in  the  previous  year,  obtained  a 

delay  from   the  generous  forbearance  of  the  Romans,  on  the 

ground  that  they  wished  to  make  a  prior  ofifer,  no  such  offer  is 

made,  and  when  the  Roman  ambassadors  arrive,  the  answer 

which   they  receive  is,  that  if  they  do  not  speedily  quit  the 

Veientine  territory,  they  will  be  treated  as  their  predecessors  had 

been  treated  by  Tolumniua     The  sudden  change  in  the  tone  of 

the  Veientes,  and  in  their  mode  of  proceeding,  though  it  may 


(114)  Livy,  iv.  36,  68 ;  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  283,  vol.  ii.  p.  461, 
Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  244,  attempts  to  remove  this  inconsistency,  by  supposing 
that  years  of  ten  months  are  meant.  But  the  Roman  civil  year  at  this 
time  seems  to  have  contained  all  the  twelve  months,  and  we  are  not  entitled 
to  make  such  a  hypothesis  upon  mere  conjecture,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
conciling discrepant  statements  in  our  historians.  Dr.  Arnold  proposes 
another  solution.  He  rejects  the  distinct  statement  of  Livy  that  the  truce 
had  expired  (exierat)  in  407  b.c,  and  he  assumes  that  it  did  not  in  fact 
expire  until  409  b.c,  the  year  in  which  the  war  began.  He  thinks  that 
the  Eomans  would  not  have  wasted  these  two  years  in  inactivity ;  but  it 
is  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  Livy,  they  were  ^ly  occupied  during 
this  interval  with  hostilities  against  the  Volscians.  The  Senate  likewise 
meet  with  opposition  from  the  people  in  declaring  war,  and  it  is  only  by 
making  a  pjopular  concession  that  they  are  at  last  able  to  carry  their  point. 
The  narrative  of  Livy,  assuming  it  to  be  true,  completely  accounts  for  the 
postponement  of  the  war  until  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  peace. 
The  reference  to  Thuc.  v.  14,  merely  proves  that  negotiations  might  be 
begun  before  the  expiration  of  a  treaty ;  as  to  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt. .  Hist,  of  Some,  vol.  i.  p.  368. 
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be  true,  is  not  explained  :Q^^  nor  is  it  easy  to  perceive  what  are 
the  precise  injuries  for  which  the  Romans  at  this  moment 
demand  redress.  The  slaughter  of  the  ambassadors  is  placed  in 
438  B.a  War  with  the  Yeientes  is  its  consequence,  and  the 
great  battle  with  them,  in  which  Tolumnius  is  killed  by  Cossus, 
and  the  spdHa  opvnfuh  are  gained,  occurs  in  the  following  year. 
Hostilities  with  the  Yeientes  recur  in  436  and  435  B.c.(^^^  In 
432  B.C.,  they  apply  to  the  oth^  Etruscans  for  assistance  against 
Borne.  (^^^  In  429  KC,  they  ravage  the  Roman  territory :  two 
years  afterwards  feciales  are  sent  to  demand  reparation^  a  truce 
made  with  them  in  435  Ra,  not  having  expired  \  the  Yeientes 
however  refuse  even  to  hear  the  message  of  the  feciales.  War 
is  then  declared  by  Rome,(^^®)  but  the  early  part  of  the  cam- 
paign is  unprosperous ;  a  dictator  is  thereupon  appointed,  and 
the  Yeientes  are  defeated  in  426  RC.(^^^  In  the  next  year, 
425  RC,  the  victorious  Romans  grant  them  a  twenty  years' 
truce  \Q^  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  them  until  407  RG, 
when  the  truce  is  described  as  having  expired.  Niebuhr  sup- 
poses that  the  injury  for  which  the  Romans  demanded  reparation 
in  406  Ra,  was  the  murder  of  the  ambassadors  \Q^^)  but  this 


(115)  Niebuhr  thinks  it  extremely  improbable  that  Yeii  should  have 
sent  an  arrogant  and  insulting  answer  to  the  demands  of  Borne,  eren  if 
we  did  not  mid  a  statement  that  it  had  prayed  for  forbearance  the  year 
before  ;  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  469. 

(116)  Livy,  iv.  21-1.  (117)  lb.  25. 
(118)  lb.  80.  (119)  lb.  31^. 

(lao)  Veientibus  annonun  viginti  inducis  dat» ;  ib.  35.  Livy  remarks, 
under  415  B.C.,  that  there  would  have  been  two  wars  in  this  year,  if  the 
Yeientine  war  had  not  been  deferred  by  a  religious  scruple  caused  by  an 
inundation  of  the  Tiber ;  iy.  49.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rest  of  the  nar- 
rative to  explain  why  there  should  have  been  a  war  with  Yeii  at  this  time. 
The  twenty  years'  tiruce  still  subsists,  and  no  new  injury  is  mentioned. 
The  religious  scruple  moreover,  which  is  stated  to  avert  the  war,  is  obscure. 
When  the  truce  expires,  eight  years  afterwards,  the  Romans  do  not  maJce 
war,  but  demand  reparation. 

(i3i)  Hist.  vol.  u.  p.  467.  Niebuhr  indeed  somewhat  diminishes  the 
difficulty  by  placing  the  violation  of  the  ambassadors  and  the  death  of 
Tolumnius  in  426,  after  Diodorus ;  but  this  arrangement  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  detailed  narrative  of  Livy.  Niebuhr  justly  remarks  that 
the  leniency  of  the  Romans  to  FidensD,  at  its  first  capture  in  437  b.c,  and 
their  postponement  of  its  demolition  to  a  second  capture  in  426  B.C.,  is  not 
easily  reconcilable  wilii  the  murder  of  the  ambassadors  by  the  Fidenates 
in  438  B.C. ;  Hist.  ib.  p.  457,  460.  This  however  is  an  mconsisteney  in 
the  narrative,  which  we  can  observe,  but  cannot  explain  or  remove. 
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injury  was  then  above  thirty  years  old  ;  and  the  proper  time  for 
exacting  retribution  for  it  was  immediately  after  the  victories 
of  437  and  426  RC.  The  grant  of  a  twenty  years'  truce,  in 
425  aa,  and  its  observance  by  the  Romans,  was  a  virtual  con- 
donation for  the  murder  of  the  ambassadors ;  besides,  the  injury 
for  which  the  feciales  had  demanded  redress  in  427  B.a,  was, 
not  the  violation  of  the  ambassadors,  but  the  devastation  of  the 
Roman  territoiy  during  the  existence  of  an  armistice.  Whatever 
legitimate  grounds  of  complaint  there  might  be  against  the 
Yeientes,  it  seems  strange  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Romans 
to  sleep  over  their  wrongs  for  eighteen  or  twenty  years^  during 
the  entire  continuance  of  a  tiiice  granted  by  themselves;  and  at 
the  end  of  this  long  period,  to  demand  reparation.  (^^^ 

§  67  As  soon  as  the  message  of  defiance  from  Yeii  is 
received,  the  Senate  pass  a  decree,  requiring  the  consular  tri- 
bunes to  put  the  question  of  war  immediately  to  the  vote  in  the 
popular  assembly.  This  measure  however  meets  with  great 
resistance,  owing  to  a  Yolscian  war  being  in  a  still  unsettled 
state. .  A  Roman  garrison,  in  a  strong  place  named  Yerrugo,  had 
been  cut  off  by  the  Yolscians  in  the  previous  year ;  and  this  act 
remained  unpunished.  Three  armies  were  accordingly  formed, 
and  the  Yolscian  territory  was  ravaged ;  the  chief  result  how- 
ever was,  that  Anxur  (afterwards  Tarracinae)  was  taken,(*^)  and 

{122)  The  groundB  of  the  war  against  Veil  are  set  forth  by  Appius 
Claudius,  in  his  speech  to  the  Deople,  in  the  following  passage :  Septies 
rebeUarunt,  in  pace  nunquam  ndi  fuerunt,  affros  nostros  millies  depopulati 
sunt,  Fidenates  deficere  a  nobis  coegerunt,  coTonos  nostros  ibi  interfecerunt, 
auctores  fuere  contra  jus  gentium  csedls  impise  legatorum  nostrorum: 
Etruriam  omnem  adyersus  nos  ooncitare  voluerunt,  hodieque  id  moliuntur; 
res  repetentes  legatos  nostros  haud  procul  afuit  quin  violarent ;  liyy,  v.  4. 
(Compare  iv.  32,  where  the  Yeientes  are  called  *  hostis  sexies  yictus/) 
All  the  wrongs  here  enumerated  are  prior  to  the  twenty  years*  truce, 
except  the  renewed  attempts  to  stir  up  the  Etruscans  agamst  Eome,  and 
the  recent  insult  to  the  ambassadors.  This  latter,  however,  was  subse- 
quent to  the  demand  for  redress  of  injuries :  so  that  the  only  new  ground 
of  offence  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  contained  in  the  vague  charge 
of  stirring  up  the  Etruscans.  The  case  against  Yeii  as  here  represented  is 
a  cumulative  one ;  the  injuries  being  all  of  ancient  dates.  The  statement 
of  the  causes  of  the  war  against  Yen  has  unluckily  fallen  out  of  the  text 
of  Diodorus,  xiv.  16. 

(123)  The  capture  of  Anxur  and  the  introduction  of  pay  for  the  soldiers 
in  this  year  are  also  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  xiv.  16. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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this  ancient  and  wealthy  town  was  given  up  to  be  plundered  by 
the  soldicra  The  division  of  booty  among  the  soldiers,  instead 
of  selling  it  on  the  account  of  the  treasury,  was  always  a  popular 
act  It  was,  with  respect  to  the  moveable  property  of  the  enemy, 
what  an  agrarian  law  was  with  respect  to  their  landa  The 
Senate  however  followed  up  this  popular  act  by  a  general  mea- 
sure, still  more  poptdar:  they  decreed  that  every  citizen  who 
served  in  war  should  henceforth  receive  pay.  This  measure 
was  received  by  the  plebs  with  unbounded  delight :  their  satis- 
faction and  gratitude  were  expressed  by  the  most  unequivocal 
demonstration&  The  announcement  of  the  Senate  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  imposition  of  a  general  property-tax,  to  which 
the  patricians  were  the  first  to  contribute ;  their  contributions  of 
copper  money  are  described  as  having  been  conveyed  in  carts  to 
the  treasury.  The  plebeians  soon  followed  their  example,  no^ 
withstanding  the  opposition  of  the  tribunea  A  law  for  declaring 
war  against  the  Yeientes  was  now  passed  by  the  people;  an 
army  was  levied,  and  the  siege  of  Yeii  was  oommeneed  in  form, 
in  the  year  405  Ra,  being  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.(^*^ 

The  war  against  Yeii,  th^efore,  like  most  of  the  Boman 
wars,  is,  notwithstanding  the  murder  of  the  ambassadors, 
represented  to  us  as  unpopular:  it  is  forced  by  the  Senate 
upon  the  people,  who  at  first  reAise  their  consent,  and  at  last 
are,  as  it  were,  cajoled  into  it  by  a  dexterous  concession,  and  by 
the  popular  arts  of  the  patrician&  Nothing  can  less  bear  the 
appearance,  of  a  vindictive  war,  commenced  under  the  influence 
of  resentment  The  injury  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ground 
of  the  war,  is  thirty-three  years  old ;  and  since  its  occurrence 
the  Romans  had  made  two  truces  with  the  Yeientes,  one  of 
which  lasted  eighteen  years.  In  the  slow,  but  steady  career  of 
conquest  which  the  Romans  were  pursuing,  the  existence  of  Yeii, 
a  powerful,  wealthy,  and  fortified  town,  only  twelve  miles  from 
Rome,  though  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  could  not  but 
be  a  conspicuous  object  of  national  jealousy :   what  however 

(124)  Livy,  iy.  68-61. 
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were  the  special  causes  which  brought  about  the  siege  of  Veil  at 
this  moment)  we  learn  imperfectly  from  the  narrative  of  Livy. 
It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  the  introduction  of  pay  for  the 
soldiers  in  war,  which  Livy  describes  as  having  caused  greater 
joy  to  the  plebs  than  any  previous  measure(^^^) — greater  even 
than  the  establishment  of  the  tribunate — ^is  now  heard  of  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  it  is  not  mentioned  as  having  ever 
been  the  subject  of  tnbunician  agitation.  The  law  of  debt,  the 
monopolizing  of  the  public  lands,  the  exclusion  of  the  plebeians 
from  high  offices,  the  non-existence  of  written  laws,  and  other 
matters,  are  mentioned  as  plebeian  grievances;  but  we  never 
hear  of  the  gratuitous  service  in  war  among  them.  Livy  ex- 
pressly states  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  this  concession 
was  received  with  so  much  favour  and  gratitude  was,  that  it  was 
entirely  spontaneous,  and  had  never  been  demanded  by  the 
plebeians. (^^)  It  seems  strange  that  a  concession  which  the 
Senate  tender  of  their  own  accord,  and  which  causes  universal 
satisfaction,  should  never  have  been  proposed  by  any  tribune; 
it  likewise  seems  strange  that  the  Senate  should  concede  a 
popidar  measure  which  is  not  asked  for,  while  they  still  refuse 
to  make  other  popular  concessions  which  have  been  asked  for, 
fmd  which  are  extorted  from  them  by  subsequent  pressure. 

§  68  Among  the  most  important  grievances  of  the  plebeians 
is  the  management  of  the  public  lands;  and  this  question  recurs 
from  time  to  time  in   Livy's  narrative,  during  the  interval 


(135)  Nihil  acceptum  nnquam  a  plebe  tanto  gaudio  traditor,  iv.  60. 

(136)  Qutun  commoditas  jUTaret,  rem  familiarem  saltern  acquicscere  eo 
tempore,  quo  corpus  addictum  atque  operatum  reipubhcso  esset ;  turn, 
quod  ultro  sibi  oblatum  esset,  non  a  tribimis  plebis  unquam  agitatum,  non 
Buis  sermonibus  efflagitatum,  id  efficiebat  multiplex  gauoium  cumulatiorem- 
que  gratiam  rei ;  iv.  60.  The  only  allusion  to  military  pay  as  a  subject  of 
agitation  is  in  iy.  36,  where  the  popular  candidates  are  represented  as 
promising  to  propose  a  tax  on  the  patrician  occupiers  of  the  public  lands, 
to  be  applied  to  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  (424  B.C.).  No  such  proposal  is 
however  stated  to  have  been  made,  and  in  fact  no  plebeian  had  been  elected 
consular  tribime  before  the  siege  of  Yeii.  Appius  Claudius  is  described 
by  Dionysius  as  throwing  out  a  suggestion  to  the  same  efieot  in  a  debate 
in  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the  afiair  of  Cassius  (486  B.C.) :  he  proposes 
to  appropriate  the  rent  of  the  possessors,  which  is  in  fact  equivalent  to  a 
tax :  t6  Sk  vpofribv  Ik  rdv  fuoBwfftmv  itpyvpunf  tic  ro^i  drt^btviaaftoife  r&v  crpti' 
rtvoiUviav  AvaXov^Oaiy  viii.  73.    See  above,  p.  131. 
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between  the  decemvirate  and  the  siege  of  Veil  Thus  we  learn 
that  in  4s4il  RC,  Poetelius,  the  tribune^  cannot  prevail  upon  the 
consuls  to  propose  to  the  Senate  the  division  of  lands  among 
the  pleb8.(^^  Among  the  popular  promises  of  candidates  in 
424  B.C.,  are  the  division  of  public  lands,  and  the  sending  out 
of  colonies ;  also  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  occupiers  of  the 
public  lands,  in  order  to  form  a  fund  for  supplying  pay  to  the 
soldiers.  (^^)  The  latter  plan  contemplates  a  rent  or  tax  to  be 
paid  by  the  patriciates  who  were  in  occupation  of  public  land,  as 
squatters,  and  without  any  legitimate  title:  it  agrees  with  a 
suggestion  said  to  have  been  made  by  Appius  Claudius  during 
the  discussion  of  the  original  agrarian  law  of  Cassius.(^^)  In 
418  B.C.,  Lavici  is  conquered,  and  its  territory  is  immediately 
divided  by  the  Senate  among  1500  settlers  from  Rome,  who 
receive  two  jugera  apiece  (about  one  and  a  half  acre).(^*^  This 
is  an  example  of  the  division  of  conquered  land  immediately 
upon  its  acquisition,  and  before  it  has  been  wrongfully  occupied 
by  patricians.  In  the  next  year,  however,  an  agrarian  law  of  a 
diflferent  and  a  more  extensive  character  is  proposed  by  two  tri- 
bunes of  the  plebs ;  their  measure  is  applicable  not  merely  to 
newly-conquered  land,  but  to  all  land  which  had  at  any  time 
been  taken  from  the  enemy.  By  this  plebiscite,  says  Livy, 
the  fortunes  of  a  large  part  of  the  patricians  would  have  been 
confiscated ;  for  nearly  all  the  Roman  territory  had  been  acquired 
by  conquest,  and  all  that  had  been  sold  or  assigned  by  public 
authority  was  the  exclusive  property  of  the  plebs.  A  fierce 
struggle  seemed  to  be  imminent,  when  Appius  Claudius,  the 
grandson  of  the  decemvir,  the  youngest  member  of  the  Senate, 
recommended  a  recourse  to  the  plan  of  gaining  over  some  of 
the  tribunes,  first  proposed  by  his  ancestor.  (^*^)     This  sugges- 


(127)  Livy,  iv.  12.  (128)  lb.  c.  36. 

(129)  Above,  n.  126. 

(130)  Livy,  iv.  47.  Some  agrarian  agitation  had  taken  place  in  421 
B.C.,  u).  43. 

(131)  The  advice  is  stated  to  have  been  first  eiven  by  Appius  ClaudinB, 
in  480  B.C. ;  Livy,  ii.  44,  or  in  481  B.C. ;  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  1.  C.  Claudius  is 
reminded  by  Cincinnatus  of  lus  father's  advice  in  457  B.C.,  according  to 
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tion  is  adopted)  and  when  the  proposal  is  made  in  the  Senate, 
the  other  tribunes  are  appealed  to,  who  intercede  and  suppress 
the  motion,  notwithstanding  the  reproaches  of  treachery  to  their 
order  which  they  receive  firom  their  colleagues.(^'*^  This  passage 
illustrates  the  importance  of  the  agrarian  system  in  Rome, 
as  a  conquering  state,  compared  with  the  Greek  states,  which 
were  not  continually  enlarging  their  territory.  It  was  of  great 
moment  that  the  lands  acquired  from  time  to  time  by  arms, 
should  be  divided  among  the  citizens  upon  equitable  terms, 
and  not  unjustly  and  illegally  appropriated  by  the  patricians. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  vicious  system  had  been  suffered  to 
prevail,  and  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  public  land  had 
been  wrongfully  obtained  by  patricians;  when  this  possession 
had  been  of  considerable  duration ;  when  capital  and  labour 
had  been  expended  upon  the  land ;  and  when  it  had  in  many 
cases  been  the  subject  of  sale,  demise,  or  inheritance;  a  measure 
di^ssessing  the  patrician  occupiers,  and  ejecting  them  without 
compensation,  could  not  fail  to  be  harsh  in  its  operation,  and  to 
engender  strenuous  opposition,  however  defective  their  original 
title  might  have  been.  A  general  measure  of  this  sort,  ascend- 
ing to  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  conquests,  conceding 
nothing  to  prescription,  and  ejecting  every  occupier  from  the 
public  land  who  could  not  show  a  grant  from  the  state,  (^^^) 
whatever  might  have  been  the  length  of  his  possession,  was 
very  different  from  a  law  (such  as  that  respecting  Lavici  in  the 
preceding  year),  dividing  the  newly-acquired  lands  of  a  con- 
quered state,  from  which  the  former  owners  had  just  been  ex- 
pelled, though  both  were  called  agrarian  law&  Those  therefore 
who  speak,  in  general  terms,  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
agrarian  laws,  as  one  uniform  class,  should  bear  in  mind  that  all 


Dion.  Hal.  x.  30.  If  therefoie  these  acconitts  are  to  he  trusted,  the 
memory  of  the  advice  given  in  480  B.C.  was  kept  up  By  subsequent 
allusions  in  457  and  417  B.C. 

(132)  Livy,  iv.  48. 

(133)  The  tribunes  who  proposed  the  plan  described  by  Liyy,  iv.  48, 
seem  to  have  applied  to  the  Roman  state,  considered  as  a  proprietor,  the 
modem  legal  maxim  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regu 
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agrarian  laws  were  not  the  same;  but  that  one  agrarian  law 
differed  materially  from  another;  that  much  depended  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  portion  of  land  which  it  was  proposed 
to  divide ;  and  that  we  are  not  in  a  condition,  on  account  of 
our  necessary  ignorance,  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  particular 
agrarian  laws.(^^}  AH  that  we  can  do  is,  to  attempt  to  un*^ 
derstand  the  system,  and  to  estimate  its  general  spirit  and 
character. 

Another  case,  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  deeding  with  the 
public  land,  is  referred  to  the  year  414  rg(^)  The  town  of 
Bolsd  had  been  captured,  and  the  consular  tribune,  Postumius, 
having  promised  his  soldiers  the  plimder  of  the  place,  disappointed 
them  by  the  revocation  of  his  promisa  Afterwards  a  tribune 
proposed  an  agrarian  law  for  sending  settlers  to  Bote,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lavid ;  and  he  enforced  his  proposition  by  the  argument 
that  those  who  had  taken  the  Bolan  city  and  territory,  deserved 
that  the  land  should  be  divided  among  them.  Postumius  was 
heard  to  say,  that  it  would  be  worse  for  his  soldiers  if  they 
stirred  in  the  matter ;  which  speech,  combined  with  the  breach 
of  his  promise  about  the  plunder,(^^^)  so  incensed  his  army  that^ 
after  a  mutiny  aud  some  cruel  punishments,  they  stoned  him  to 
death.  In  the  next  year,  the  consuls  punished  the  leaders  of 
this  mutiny,(^^'^  but  no  division  of  the  land  took  place :  where- 


(134)  Cicero  oppoeed  the  agrarian  law  proposed  by  the  tribune  Eullus> 
upon  the  very  strong  grounds  stated  in  his  Orations,  and  procured  its 
rejection ;  but  he  nevertheless  announces  his  approbation  of  the  general 

Srinciple  of  an  agrarian  law  for  the  division  of  public  lands :  '  Nam  ver^ 
icam,  Quirites,  genus  ipsum  legls  agrariffi  vituperare  non  possum.  Yenit 
enim  mihi  in  mentem  duos  (uarissimos,  ingeniosissimos,  amantissimos 
plebis  Eomanse  viros,  Ti.  et  C.  Gracchos,  plebem  in  agris  publicis  consti- 
tuisse,  qui  agri  a  privatis  anteapossidebantur.  Non  sum  autem  ego  is  consul, 
qui,  ut  plerique,  nefas  esse  arbitrer  Ghracchos  laudare :  quorum  consiHis, 
sapientia.  legibus,  multas  esse  video  reipublicse  partes  constitutas ;'  DeLeg. 
Agr.  contra  Kullum,  Orat.  ii.  5.    Compare  above,  p.  158. 

ti^  l^iyy*  iv*  49 — 51.   The  capture  of  Bol»,  in  414  B.C.,  is  mentioned 
^     )ioa.  xiii.  42.    According  to  Livy,  it  was  taken,  and  afterwards  lost  in 
415  B.C.,  and  recaptured  in  tne  following  year. 

(136)  He  was  called,  prsedse  interceptor  fraudatorque ;  lavy,  iv.  50. 

(1^7)  The  expression  used  by  Livy  on  this  occasion  is,  a  plebe,  consemu 
popuh,  coDSulibus  negotium  mandatur  ;  c.  51.  It  appears  to  support  the 
hypothesis  of  Niebumr  that  j^opu^M  denotes  the  patricians,  as  distinguished 
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npon  Livy  remarks  that,  after  the  Tindicatioh  of  military  disci- 
pline,  it  was  a  fit  time  for  soothing  the  minds  of  the  people  by 
a  di^mdon  of  the  Bolan  territory ;  this  measure  would  also  have 
diminished  the  desire  for  an  agrarian  law  to  eject  the  patricians 
from  the  public  land  which  they  had  wrongfully  occupied.  They 
were,  -lie  adds,  exasperated  at  seeing  that  the  patricians  not  only 
persisted  in  keeping  forcible  possession  of  the  public  lands  in 
their  occupation,  but  that  they  would  not  even  divide  among 
the  plebeians  the  unoccupied  land  recently  taken  from  the 
enemy;  and  that  this,  like  the  rest,  would  shortly  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  powerful  men.(^^^  The  latter  passage  clearly 
points  to  the  difference  between  an  agrarian  law  which  divided 
newly  conquered  and  unoccupied  land»  and  an  agrarian  law  which, 
antecedently  to  a  division,  diq>osses6ed  patrician  squattera(^^^ 

An  incident,  which  throws  light  upon  the  agrarian  qiiestioBi 
likewise  occurs  in  410  B.C.  Maenius,  a  tribune,  the  proposer  of  an 
agrarian  law,  had  hindered  the  levies  of  soldiers.  News  arrived 
oi  a  strong  jdace  having  been  lost,  in  consequence  of  want  of 


from  the  plebs.  This  use  of  the  word,  in  the  ordinary  narrative,  is  how- 
ever so  unlike  Liyy*s  usual  phraseology,  that  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
with  Crevier  the  massage  to  be  corrupt.  Crevier  proposes  to  omit  populi, 
and  to  understand  cofMentu  absolutely  as  in  iii.  88.  Compare  the  instances 
of  the  use  of  the  "WordpapulWB  in  iy.  &4. 

(138)  Aptissimum  tempus  erat,  vindicatis  seditionibus,  deleniinentum 
ftnimis  Bolani  agri  diyisionem  objici;  quo  facto  minuissent  dcsiderium 
agrarise  le^s,  j^use  possesso  per  injuriam  agro  publico  patres  pellebat. 
^nc  hffic  ipsa  indignitas  angebat  animos,  non  in  retinendis  modo  publicis 
agris,  quos  vi  teneret,  pertinacem  nobilitatem  esse ;  sed  ne  vacuum  quidem 
agrum,  nuper  ex  hostibus  captum,  plebi  dividere ;  moz  paucis,  ut  cetera, 
futurum  prcedffi ;  iv.  51. 

(139)  Zonaras  connects  the  introduction  of  pay  with  the  affair  of  Fos- 
tumius.  The  following  is  his  account  of  the  transaction.  Postumius 
having  conquered  a  large  city  of  the  ^quians  did  not  give  the  plunder  to 
his  soldiers.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  iirst  killed  the  quaestor  who  had 
charge  of  it,  and  afterwards  Postumius  himself,  when  he  endeavoured  to 
put  the  offenders  to  death.  They  moreover  required,  not  only  that  the 
territory  just  taken,  but  that  all  the  public  land  should  be  diviaed  among 
them.  In  the  meantime,  the  war  with  the  iEquians  broke  out  again, 
which  stopped  the  mutiny,  and  the  army  marched  against  the  enemy  and 
defeated  tnem.  The  patricians  then  gave  them  the  booty,  and  also  voted 
pay  to  the  foot-soldiers  and  horsemen.  From  this  time  they  received  pay, 
having  hitherto  been  su])ported  in  war  by  their  own  means ;  vii.  20.  Tins 
nirrative  connects  the  introduction  of  pay  with  the  Postumian  mutiny, 
not  with  the  capture  of  Anxur,  and  the  unpending  Veientine  war. 
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succours.  When  MaBiiius  was  reproached  with  the  results  of 
his  opposition,  he  replied  that  he  would  offer  no  resistance  to 
the  enlistment,  if  the  wrongful  owners  would  give  up  the  public 
land  in  their  occupation.(^^ 

§  69  Some  miscellaneous  notices  occur  in  Livy's  histoiy  of 
this  period,  which  bear  the  appearance  of  contemporary  regis- 
tration, and  seem  to  be  of  a  character  fitted  for  entry  in  the 
pontifical  annals.  Such  are  the  pestilences  mentioned  in  436, 
433,  and  412  B.C.,(i*i)  and  the  drought  in  428  KC.,Q^  together 
with  some  accompanying  religious  acta  The  conspiracy  of  slaves, 
in  419  B.C.,  also  mentioned  by  Bionysius,  appears  to  come  under 
the  same  category,(^*^  as  well  as  the  account  of  the  Vestal  virgin, 
Fostumia,  who  was  accused  of  incontinence,  but  acquitted,  and 
only  cautioned  to  be  more  reserved  in  her  manners,  and  more 
simple  in  her  dresa^**) 


(140)  Msenio  contra  yociferante,  si  iniiuti  domini  possessione  agri 
publici  cederent,  se  moram  delectni  non  facere ;  IAyj,  it.  53.  He  here 
calls  the  patrician  occupiers  domini ;  as  being  practically  owners  of  the 
soil. 

(141)  Livy,  iv.  21,  25,  62.    Compare  Niebnhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  606. 

(142)  lb.  c.  30;  Dion.  Hal.  xii.  3. 

(143)  Livy,  iv.  46 ;  Dion.  Hal.  xii.  6. 

(144)  Eodem  anno  [420  B.C.]  Fostmnia,  virgo  Yestalis,  de  incestu 
causam  dixit,  criminis  innoxia,  ab  suspicione  propter  cultum  amceniorem 
in^eniumque  liberius  qnam  virginem  decet  parum  abhorrens,  ampliatam, 
deinde  absolutam  pro  coUegii  sententi&  pontifex  maximus  abstinere  iocis 
colique  sancte  potius  qnam  scite  jussit,  Livy ;  iv.  44.  The  word  amphatus 
is  again  used  m  its  technical  sense  of  an  adjournment  of  the  trial  (or 
enlargement  of  the  time),  in  Livy,  xliii.  2.  Minucia,  who  was  condemned 
for  unchastity  in  337  B.C.,  is  described  as  *  suspecta  primo  propter  mun- 
diorem  justo  cultum ;'  Livy,  viii.  15. 
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PABT    V. — FBOM    THE    SIEGE    OF    VEH    TO    THE    BUBNING    OF 

BOME  BY  THE  GAULa 

(406—390  B.C.) 

§  70  Whateveb  may  have  been  the  immediate  motives 
which  impelled  the  Romans  to  attempt  at  this  time  the  subju- 
gation of  Yeii,  the  siege  was  commenced  in  405  &a,  and  having 
been  partially  internipted  by  an  expedition  against  a  Yolscian 
town  in  the  second  year,  was  resumed  with  more  activity  in  the 
third.  With  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  siege,  much  depended 
on  the  result  of  the  applications  for  assistance  made  by  the 
Veientes  to  the  other  Etruscan  state&  Livy  tells  us  that  the 
applications  were  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  election  of  a  king 
by  the  Veientes  in  the  place  of  annual  magistrates.  This 
measure  gave  offence  to  the  other  Etruscans  in  two  ways: — 
first,  because  they  disliked  the  institution  of  a  king ;  and  next, 
because  the  king  chosen  by  the  Veientes  had  been  guilty  of  a 
public  insult  at  some  games  common  to  the  entire  federation.(^) 
We  do  not  hear  this  king's  name  ;  nor  does  he  appear  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  siege,  except  as  sacrificing  on  the  day  when 
the  town  is  taken,(^  although  he  is  described  as  the  chief  of 
the  people.  The  institution  of  royalty  was  certainly  not  recent 
at  Veii,  as  their  king,  Lars  Tolimmius,  had  only  been  killed 
thirty-two  years  before.  We  hear,  moreover,  of  kings  in  other 
Etruscan  cities— as  Porsena  at  Clusium.C)     It  has  been  con- 


(i)  Livy,  V.  1.    Compare  c.  5,  where  AppiuB  alludes  to  the  anger  of 
the  other  Etraacans  against  Veii,  and  the  election  of  a  kini;  as  its  cause. 
(2)  Liyy,  v.  21.    ni  Plut.  Cam.  6,  he  is  called  6  Tfytuuv  nSv  Tvpptivwv. 
(^  See  Milller's  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  366-7.    Mliller  conjectures 
that  Tolumnius  was  an  elective  king,  but  of  this  we  have  no  proof,    l^ie- 
buhr  diacrediis  the  statement  of  Livy,  that  the  election  of  a  king  was  the 
cause  of  the  displeasure  of  the  other  Etruscan  states :  he  thinks  that  no 
Etruscan  city  ever  had  any  other  chief  magistrate ;  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  468. 
Propertius  and  Morrius,  early  kings  of  Veii,  are  mentioned  by  Servius, 
^n.  vii.  697;  viii.  286.     Compare  Propert.  v.  10,  27-90. 
O  Veii  veteres,  et  vos  turn  regna  fuistis, 
Et  vestro  posita  est  aurea  sella  foro ; 
Nunc  intra  muros  pastoris  buccina  lenti 

Cantat,  et  in  vestris  ossibus  ar^a  metunt. 
MOller,  ib.  p.  366,  says  that  the  Eoman  writers  often  speak  of  royalty 
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jectured  that  the  other  Etruscan  states  were  really  prevented 
from  ai^isting  Veil  by  the  fear  of  a  Gallic  incursion,  which  they 
were  occupied  in  averting ;  and  it  has  been  even  supposed  that 
the  Gauls  did  a  greater  service  to  Rome  by  keeping  the  other 
Etruscans  employed  at  this  moment,  than  they  did  it  harm  by 
their  subsequent  irruption.  (*)  Livy,  indeed,  represents  the  other 
Etruscans  as  alleging  the  recent  arrival  of  the  Gauls  on  their 
frontiers  as  a  reason  for  not  assisting  the  Yeientes,  upon  an 
application  of  the  Capenates  and  Falisd,  at  a  federal  council^ 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war ;  but  they  describe  themselves  as 
having  previoudy  refused  succour,  on  the  ground  that  their 
advice  as  to  the  policy  of  the  war  had  not  been  asked  ;C^ 
without  any  allusion  to  the  election  of  the  king. 

This  siege  is  described  as  the  most  considerable  enterprise  of 
the  sort  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto  undertaken.  Pay  had 
been  introduced,  in  order  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the 
citizens  to  serve ;  and  as  the  place  was  too  strong  for  the  or- 
dinary mode  of  an  assault,  the  blockade  was,  for  the  first  time^ 
continued  during  the  winter.  (^      The   Romans  had  already 


as  the  ordinary  form  of  goyemment  in  the  Etroscan  cities.  A  festival 
iisage,  at  ^e  Capitoime  games^  of  leading  about  an  old  man  dreaaed  in  a 
prsetexta,  and  a  child's  bulla,  who  was  supposed  to  be  sold  as  a  prisoner, 
was  explained  as  referring  tea  Yeien  tine  King:  Festus  in  Sardi  venales, 
p.  322 ;  Pint.  Eom.  25  ;  Quest.  Eom.  63.  Compare  yoL  i.  p.  429,  n.  78. 

(4)  MtiUer,  ib.  p.  124 ;  I^iebuhr,  ib. 

(5)  Liyy,  y.  17.  It  is  stated  as  a  motiye  of  the  Clusines  for  seeking 
assistance  of  the  Bomans  against  the  Granla,  that  they  (the  Clusines)  had 
not  assisted  their  countrymen,  the  Yeientes,  against  the  Somans;  liyy, 
V*  86 ;  Dio  Cass.  fr.  zzy.  1. 

(6)  Hibemacula,  res  noya  militi  Bomano,  addifioari  coepta,  consiliumque 
erat  hiemando  cOntinuare  beUum ;  Livy,  y.  2.  Tunc  primum  hiemaium 
sub  pellibus :  taxata  atipendio  hibema ;  Floms,  i.  12,  §  8.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  Eomana,  the  most  military  state  of  antiquity,  are  ez* 
pressly  stated  never  to  have  continued  any  siege  through  the  wmter  until 
the  year  406  B.c.  This  is  an  important  fact  with  reference  to  the  historical 
character  of  the  Trojan  war.  n  our  accounts  of  this  war  are  historical, 
«yen  in  substance,  the  Greeks  made  an  exnedition  against  Troy  across  the 
sea  with  a  large  army  in  1194  B.C.,  ana  besieged  it  for  ten  consecutiye 
years,  summer  and  winter,  until  they  took  it  in  1184  b.c.  How  are  we  to 
suppose  that  this  large  army  was  supported  and  fed  for  so  many  years,  at 
a  great  distance  from  home  P  The  troops  had  no  pay,  and  they  could  not 
obtain  supplies  from  their  own  country.  Thucydides  perceives  this 
difficulty,  and  he  tries  to  get  over  it  by  saying  that  a  large  part  of  the 
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brought  their  lines  of  attack  close  to  the  walls,  when  the 
beaieged  made  a  successful  sally,  and  burnt  their  works  and 
machinea  This  disaster  produced  a  good  effect  at  Borne;  it 
appeased  the  discord  of  the  orders,  and  created  a  desire  for 
patriotic  sacrificea  The  persons  of  equestrian  census  offered 
to  fiimish  their  own  horses;  and  numerous  plebeians  offered 
to  serve  on  foot>  though  their  turn  for  service  had  not  arrived ; 
pay  at  the  same  time  was  assigned  to  both  these  classes  of 
volunteers.0 

§  71  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  siege,  Anxur  is  recovered  by 
the  VolscianS)  and  the  Capenates  and  the  Falisoi  send  succouib 
to  Veil  Dissensions  arise  between  two  of  the  consular  tribunes^ 
who  are  compelled  to  resign  their  office  before  the  time,  by 
the  coercion  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  threat  of  a  colleague  that 
he  will  appoint  a  dictator.  (^  The  military  operations  are  now 
extended ;  armies  are  sent  to  ravage  the  Fl&Iiscan  and  Capenate 
territories,  and  Anxur  is  besieged  and  recaptured.  Since  the 
introduction  of  pay,  the  pressure  of  so  many  armies  upon  the 
treasury  is  heavy^  and  the  collection  of  the  war-tax  leads  to 
grievous  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  plebs,  and  to  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  tribunea  In  this  state  of  things^  the  plebeians 
at  last  succeed  in  carrying  the  election  of  one  of  their  body  to 
the  high  office  of  consular  tribune  ;(^)  and  in  the  following  year 


army  was  always  engaged  in  plundering  and  in  cnltiyating  the  Chersonese. 
He  therefore  supposes  the  expedition  of  Agamemnon  to  have  been  partially 
a  colonial,  as  wefl  as  a  military  expedition ;  i.  11.  Compare  Grote,  vol.  i. 
p.  402.  The  siege  of  Ith<»ne,  wnich  lasted  ten  years,  was  conduded  in 
455  B.C.,  just  fifty  years  before  the  siege  of  Yeii ;  but  the  concise  narrative 
of  Thucy aides  does  not  show  whether  it  was  kept  up  continuously  ;  i.  101 -3* 
The  siee e  of  Thebes  by  the  seven  chieftains  was  conceived  as  a  storm, 
rather  man  a  blockade. 

(7)  Liyy,  r.  7.  Plutarch  mentions  that  when  Camillas  was  censor,  he 
compelled  the  unmarried  men  to  marry  the  widows,  (who  were  numerous 
on  account  of  the  frequent  wars),  and  he  subjected  the  or^ians  to  taxation. 
Cam.  2.  According  to  Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  1,  Uamillus  and  Postumius,  when 
censors,  imposed  a  tax  on  old  unmarried  men.  This  censorship  falls  in 
403  B.C.,  according  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini. 

(8)  lb.  8-9.  DIod.  xiy.  43,  places  a  successful  sally  of  the  Yeientes 
in  this  year. 

(9)  P.  Licinius  Calvus  was  the  plebeian  in  question,  the  other  five  being 
patricians.  Livy  says  that  he  was  an  old  man,  and  had  long  been  a  senator. 
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five  out  of  six  of  the  consular  tribunes  are  plebeiana  Having 
secured  this  advantage,  the  tribunes  permit  the  collection  of  the 
tax  to  proceed  The  military  operations  are  conducted  with 
energy,  and  a  battle  is  fought  before  the  walls  of  Yeii  against 
the  Veientes  and  their  two  allies,  in  which  the  Romans  are  vic- 
torious For  the  next  year,  the  patricians  make  great  exertions 
to  recover  their  lost  ground  in  the  elections.  They  put  forward 
their  most  distinguished  members  as  candidates,  and  they  call 
in  the  aid  of  religious  fears,  suggested  by  a  severe  winter  and  a 
pestilence  in  the  previous  year,  which  were  attributed  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods  at  the  election  of  plebeians.  The  i^esult  is, 
that  six  consular  tribunes  are  elected,  all  of  whom  are  patricians. 
§  72  Many  other  prodigies  were  now  reported ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  warning  from  the  gods  was,  that  the  Alban 
lake  rose  above  its  natural  level,  without  the  fall  of  rain,  or  any 
apparent  cause.  This  portent  caused  so  much  alarm,  that  the 
Romans  lost  no  time  in  sending  messengers  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  In  the  meantime,  an  old  man  of  Veil, 
in  some  of  the  casual  meetings  which  took  place  between  the 
soldiers  of  both  armies  at  the  outposts,  was  heard  to  utter  the 
prediction,  that  the  Romans  would  never  take  Veii  before  the 
Alban  lake  was  drained  of  its  waters.  Having  ascertained  that 
this  man  was  an  aruspex,  a  Roman  soldier  enticed  him  away 
from  his  own  countrymen,  upon  pretence  of  consulting  him 
about  some  omen  which  concerned  himself,  seized  him  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  him  to  the  Roman  camp.  Upon  being  brought 
before  the  Senate,  he  repeated  this  prediction,  and  declared  it 
to  be  announced  by  the  sacred  books  of  the  Etruscans,  that 
whenever  the  waters  of  the  Alban  lake  should  swell,  the  Romans 
would,  by  letting  them  oflF,  be  enabled  to  triumph  over  the 
Veientes;  but  that  until  this  was  done,  the  gods  would  not 

but  had  ne^er  filled  any  public  office;  and  the  people  themselYes  wondered 
at  hiB  election.  ThU  is  tne  first  meDtion  of  a  plebeian  senator.  Livy  adds 
that  the  reason  why  he  was  chosen  was  uncertain  :  some  said  that  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  office  through  the  influence  of  his  brother,  On.  Cornelius ; 
others,  that  he  had  made  a  conciliatory  speech  respecting  the  agreement 
of  the  orders ;  v.  12.  For  the  consular  tribunes  of  the  next  two  years, 
see  c.  13,  14. 


r 
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desert  the   city  of  Veii.     The  Senate,   however,   consider  this 
aruspex  of  uncertain  authority,  and  await  the  response  of  the 
Delphian  oracle.     In  the  following  year,  the  ambassadors  return 
from  Delphi,  and  the  answer  which  they  bring  accords  exactly 
with  the  dictum  of  the  Etruscan  soothsayer.     The  Romans  were 
warned  neither  to  allow  the  water  to  remain  in  the  lake,  nor  to 
flow  into  the  sea,  but  to  consume  it  in  irrigating  the  country. 
If,  when  this  work  had  been  accomplished,  they  were  to  attack 
the  enemy's  city,  they  would  be  rewarded  by  victory.     The  god 
further  enjoined  them,  when  the  war  was  completed,  to  send 
a  rich  gift  to  his  temple,  and  to  renew  the  native  solemnities 
which  had  been  interrupted.   The  announcement  of  the  Etruscan 
diviner  being  now  confirmed  by  the  infallible  authority  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  his  credit  was  established  with  the  Roman  state, 
and  his  advice  was  followed  in  devising  the  proper  means  for 
the  procuration  of  this  significant  prodigy.   After  careful  inquiry, 
it  appeared  that  the  defect  lay  in  the  auspices  of  the  consular 
tribunes,  who  had  celebrated  the  Latin  games,  and  performed 
the  annual  sacrifice  on  the  Alban  hill.     This  latter  ceremony,  it 
may  be  remarked,  was  locally  connected  with  the  Alban  laka 
The  Senate  accordingly  decreed  that  the  consular  tiibunes  should 
resign  their  offices,  that  the  auspices  should  be  retaken,  and  the 
games  renewed.     These  matters  being  set  right,  and  the  super- 
fluous water  having  been  drained  off  in  the  manner  indicated, 
the  oracle  was  satisfied,  the  fates  were  accomplished,  and  the  fall 
of  Veii  was  at  hand.  (^°) 


(lo)  Livy,  r.  15—19.  The  account  in  the  fragments  of  Dionysius,  xii. 
11 — 16,  a^ees  Bubstantially  with  that  of  Livy,  but  it  disagrees  in  the 
precise  point  of  the  supernatural  advice.  According  to  Livy,  the  aruspex 
tells  the  Bomans  that  if  when  the  Alban  lake  rises,  they  let  off  the  water 
properly,  they  shall  conquer  the  Veientes ;  ut  quando  aqua  Albana 
abundasset,  turn,  si  earn  Homanus  rite  emisisset,  yictoriam  de  Yeientibos 
dari ;  ▼.  15.  According  to  Dionvsius,  he  told  them  that  Veii  was  destined 
to  be  taken,  when  the  Alban  late  has  a  deficient  supply  of  native  water, 
and  no  longer  flows  into  the  sea  :  ^Tav  -q  irphQ  'A\pavf\ifivri  ctraviffcura  r«v 
av9iytvwv  vafidrufv  fiijclri  ^icyyijrai  ry  OaXdrTy,  xii.  13.  In  like  manner, 
the  response  of  the  oracle  in  Dionysius  dwells  chiefly  on  giving  to  the 
waters  of  the  Alban  lake  an  outlet  which  does  not  fina  its  way  mto  the 
sea,  and  it  says  nothing  about  the  omission  of  the  games,  if  the  passaffe  is 
complete ;  ib.  16.    According  to  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  44,  the  sacred  books  of  the 
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§  73  The  tenth  year  of  the  war  had  now  arrived.  Camillus 
w«8  appointed  dictator.(^^)  Having  taken  severe  and  active  mea* 
sores  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  his  army,  he  pushed  on  the 
siege  with  vigour.  The  chief  work  was  a  mine,  leading  to  the 
citadel,  at  which  relief-parties  worked  night  and  day.  When 
the  mine  was  completed,  and  Camillus  saw  that  the  great  and 
wealthy  city  of  Yeii  was  at  his  mercy,  he  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
instructions  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  plunder,  which  was  likely 
to  exceed  the  plunder  obtained  in  all  previous  wars  put  together. 
He  was  afraid  that,  if  he  was  bountiful  to  the  soldiers,  he  should 
be  accused  by  the  Senate  of  a  prodigal  waste  of  public  property; 
and  that,  if  he  vigilantly  guarded  the  interests  of  the  treasury, 
he  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  army  for  want  of  liberality. 
The  Senate  decided  in  favour  of  the  popular  course;  they  decreed 
that  the  city  should  be  given  up  to  be  plundered,  and  that  any 
pitizen  might  go  to  the  camp,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share,  and 


Veientes  deeUred  that  Veil  could  not  be  taken  bo  long  sa  the  waters  of  the 
Alban  lake  were  in  excess ;  that  if,  when  the  lake  was  drained,  the  water 
flowed  to  the  sea,  evil  would  befall  the  Boman  people;  bat  if  it  was  conducted 
po  aa  not  to  fall  into  the  sea,  then  the  Romans  would  prosper.  Henoe,  adds 
Cicero,  the  marvellous  outlet  for  the  Alban  lake  was  constructed.  Compare 
de  Div.  ii.  32,  which  passa^  unfortunately  is  mutilated.  According  to 
Val.  Max.  i.  6,  §  3,  the  Delphian  oracle  enjoined  the  Bomans  'ut  aquam  ejus 
IsLcHs  emissam  per  agros  difiunderent ;  sic  enim  Yeios  in  potestatem  populi 
BomaDi  venturos.'  The  account  of  Plutarch,  Cam.  3,  4,  agrees  generally 
with  that  of  Dionysius,  and  is  doubtless  borrowed  from  it.  He  describes 
the  mission  to  Delphi  as  subsequent  to  the  advice  of  the  aruspex.  He 
states  that  the  ambassadors  to  Delphi  were  Licinius  Cossus,  Valerius 
Potitus,  and  Fabius  Ambustus.  Of  these  three  persons,  L.  Valerius 
Potitus  was  considar  tribune  for  this  year,  398  B.C.,  Q.  Fabius  Ambustus 
was  consul  in  412  B.C.,  and  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  was  Pontifex  Maximus  in 
390  B.C.  No  Licinius  Cossus  is  known ;  P.  Licinius  Calvus  was  consular 
tribune  in  400  and  396  B.C.  Several  members  of  the  family  of  Cornelius 
Cossus  likewise  filled  hisk  offices  at  this  time ;  aud  it  is  most  probable  that 
Licinius  is  an  error  of  Plutarch  or  his  copyists  for  Cornelius,  The  account 
of  Zonaras,  vii.  20,  is  brief,  and  agrees  with  that  of  Dionysius.  He  makes 
the  point  of  the  oracle  consist  in  the  dissipation  of  the  water  in  the  plain, 
and  m  diverting  its  course  from  the  sea.  He  also  speaks  of '  piercing  the 
mountain '  {t6v  Xd^ov  Idrptifrav),  of  which  the  others  say  nothing. 

(ii)  Livy,  V.  19,  and  Pint.  Cam.  6,  say  that  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  was 
master  of  the  horse.  He  was  consular  tribune  in  395  and  4  b.o.  The 
Capitoline  Fasti  name  [P.  Cornelius]  Maluginensis,  who  was  consular 
tribune  in  404  and  397  B.C.  Diodorus  is  indennite :  he  omits  the  family 
name,  and  calls  the  master  of  the  horse  Publiua  Cornelius ;  xiv.  93. 
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a  large  number  of  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  permis- 
sion. (^ 

Camillns  now  orders  an  assault  on  various  parts  of  the  wall, 
in  order  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  attack,  through  the 
mine;  the  existence  of  which  is  not  suspected  by  the  besieged. 
Before  the  attack  is  made,  he  vows  a  tenth  part  of  the  plunder 
to  Apollo  of  Delphi,  in  gratitude,  apparently,  for  the  oracle 
which  predicted  their  success.  The  mine  opened  into  a  temple 
of  Juno,  on  the  citadel ;  and  when  the  soldiers  were  about  to 
enter  it  from  the  floor,  they  are  said  to  have  heard  the  aruspex 
inform  the  Yeientine  king,  who  was  then  sacrifidng,  that  whoever 
cut  the  entrails  of  the  victim  would  be  conqueror  ;(^^)  where- 
upon they  broke  into  the  sacred  preoinct,  seized  the  entrails, 
and  carried  them  to  Camillus.  livy  treats  this  incident  aa 
fabulous,  and  as  fitter  for  the  marvels  of  dramatic  poetry  than 
for  the  sobriety  of  historical  narrative.(^^)  Plutarch  likewise  con- 
siders it  as  unworthy  of  belief.  (^^)  It  was  further  recorded  that 
Camillus,  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  his  conquest,  and 


(12)  Livy,  v.  19-20.  The  strict  and  careful  regulationB  made  by  the 
Somans  for  the  equal  diTision  of  plunder  among  the  soldiers  are  described 
by  Polyb.  x.  16,  l7.  Dionysius,  xii.  17,  here  introduces  an  embassy  of 
the  Yeientes,  offering  to  become  subject  to  Home,  if  their  town  is  spared. 
Upon  the  re^al  of  these  terms,  one  of  the  Yeientes  tells  the  Romans 
that  if  they  fear  the  nemesis  neither  of  gods  nor  men,  but  insist  on  utterly 
destroying  this  great  city,  they  will  speedily  meet  with  a  dLvine  retribution, 
for  that  if  they  ruin  Veii,  their  own  city  will  also  be  speedily  ruined. 
According  to  Cicero,  these  ambassadors  made  no  vague  allusion,  but  in<p 
formed  the  Bomans  that  the  same  sacred  books  which  contained  the  pre- 
diction about  the  Alban  lake,  also  contained  a  prediction  that  Borne 
would  speedily  be  taken  by  the  Grauls ;  De  Div.  ii.  ^. 

(13)  Qui  ejus  hostise  exta  prosecuisset,  ei  viotoriam  dari;  Livy,  v.  21, 
Plutarch  has  :  Sn  vimiv  6  9tbc  dldoKTt  rtf  KaraKoXovOfitravrt  toXq  Upotc  ixtlvotg^ 
Cam.  5.  It  seems  evident,  as  has  been  remarked,  that  Plutarch  mis* 
took  prosecuisset  for  prosecutus  esset,  in  the  text  of  Livy.  Plutarch 
quotes  Livy  by  name  in  c.  6,  but  the  statement  which  he  cites  is  incorrectly 
rendered. 

(14)  Inseritur  huic   loco  fabula:   immolante  rege  Yeientium 

Bed  in  rebus  tarn  antiquis,  si  qusB  similia  veri  sint,  pro  veris  accipiantur, 
satis  habeam.  Hsec,  ad  ostentationem  scense  gaudentis  miraculis  aptiora 
quam  ad  fidem,  neque  affirmare  neque  refellere  est  opem  pretium ;  Xivy, 
V.  21. 

(^5)  *AXXA  ravraukv  I<rwc  iouckvai  Wfei  fivBtvfAactv,  Pint.  Cam.  5.  Diod. 
xiv.  93,  states  that  Yeii  was  taken  by  a  mine  (duSiiov^,  compare  Herod,  iii. 
146,  who  calls  a  mine  a  Kpvirrij  diiltpvt),  . 
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the  opulence  of  the  city,  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and 
prayed  that  if  his  country  or  himself  were  destined  to  endure  a 
nemesis  for  this  signal  success,  the  infliction  mfght  be  as  small 
as  possible.  It  was  added,  that  whQe  engaged  in  this  act  of 
prayer,  he  fell;  and  the  omen  was  afterwards  interpreted  to 
allude  to  his  condemnation  by  the  people,  and  to  the  burning  of 
Rome.(^^)  It  was  further  stated,  that  when  the  statue  of  Juno 
was  about  to  be  transported  to  Rome,  and  some  one  asked  the 
goddess  if  she  were  willing  to  go,  the  statue  assented  either  by 
a  nod  or  a  word;  and  that  it  was  easily  moved,  and  seemed 
of  preternatural  lightness.  (^')  The  statue  was  transferred  to  the 
Aventine,  where  a  temple  to  Juno  Begina  was  founded  by 
Camillus.(^^  The  triumph  of  Camillus  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp ;  and  he  himself  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  white  horses :  an  act  upon  which  no  other  Roman,  before 
or  after  him,  is  said  to  have  ventured,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared 
to  emulate  the  appearance  of  Jupiter  himself,  (^^ 

§  74     It  was  now  necessary  that  the  dictator's  vow  of  a 
tenth  of  the  spoils  of  Veii  to  Apollo  should  be  performed.     The 


(i6)  The  words  in  the  text  of  Livy,  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  alter 
—private  inoommodo  publiooque — ^are  justified  by  Dion.  Hal.  xii.  20. 
Val.  Max.  i.  5,  §  2,  ana  Plut.  Cam.  5,  represent  him  as  nraying  that  the 
good  fortune  of  the  city  may  be  expiated  by  his  own  ill  fortune.    The 


uwixx?  *v*  v-^  public  successes.    *  Itaque  defunctam  esse  fortunam  publicam 
me4  tarn  insigni  calamitate  spero.*    Compare  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  672. 

(17)  Livy,  V.  22,  treats  tne  motion  and  speech  of  the  goddess  as  fabu- 
lous, but  he  seems  disposed  to  credit  the  preternatural  lichtness.  Plutarch 
is  in  doubt.  He  recommends  a  wise  moderation,  avoioing  excessive  cre- 
dulity or  excessive  scepticism  in  such  matters.  Many  stories  of  the 
sweating,  winking,  and  groaning  of  statues  have  (he  says)  been  recounted 
by  former  writers ;  Cam.  6.  Dion.  Hal.  xiii.  3,  says  that  Camillus  sent 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  knights  to  remove  the  statue,  and 
that  one  having  asked  her  if  she  wished  to  go  to  Eome,  the  statue  answered 
with  a  clear  voice  that  she  did ;  on  the  question  being  repeated,  a  similar 
answer  was  given.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter 
objected  to  being  removed  by  Caligula :  Olympise  simulacrum  Jo  vis,  quod 
dissolvi  transferrique  Eomam  placuerat,  tantum  cachinnum  repente  edidit, 
ut  machinis  labe&ctis  opifices  difiugerint;  Suet.    Cal.  67.     See  above, 

p.  123,  n.  96.  _.„,.,      ^  ^    , 

(18)  Livy,  v.- 22,  23,  31;  Dion.  Hal.  ib.    Compare  Becker,  vol.  1. 

p.  462. 

(19)  lavy,  v.  23 ;  Plut.  Cam.  7. 
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private  citizens  were  required  to  surrender  a  tenth  of  their 
plunder,  and  the  state  contributed  a  tenth  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  city  and  its  territory.  (^  It  was  decreed  that  with 
the  sum  thus  obtained  a  golden  crater  should  be  dedicated  to 
Apollo  ;  but  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  could  not  be  purchased, 
and  the  matrons  in  consequence  gave  up  their  ornaments  to  the 
treasury.(^^)  They  were  rewarded  for  this  act  of  munificence^ 
according  to  livy,  by  a  permission  to  go  in  carriages  to  the 
sacrifices  and  games,  and  in  carts  on  festival  days:(^^  and 
according  to  Plutarch(^^  by  a  permission  to  be  eulogized  in 
funeral  orations  like  the  men.  The  precious  offering  was  sent 
to  Delphi  in  a  ship  of  war  in  the  custody  of  three  envoys ;  but 
the  ship  was  captured  by  pirates  in  the  straits  of  Sicily,  and 
carried  to  one  of  the  islands  of  Liparse^    The  inhabitants  of 


(20)  Compare  Appian,  Hist.  Bom.  ii.  8. 

(31)  The  narrative  of  Idvy  is  not  quite  distinct,  but  considering  the 
stress  which  he  lays  on  the  means  nsed  to  obtain  the  tenth,  both  from  the 
individual  citizens  and  from  the  state  (c.  23,  26),  it  seems  that  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  matrons  consisted  not  in  giving  their  ornaments  to  the  state, 
but  in  allowing  the  treasury  to  take  them  at  a  valuation  (see  also  Flut. 
Cam.  8).  Gold  was  doubtless  an  article  of  ^preat  rarity  at  that  time  in 
Italy,  and  only  existed  in  small  qaantities,  either  in  the  form  of  female 
ornaments,  or  of  offerings  in  temples.  There  was  no  gold  plate  in  the 
possession  of  private  persons,  and  no  gold  coin.  '  Homse  (says  Pliny)  ne 
tuit  quidem  aurum,ni8i  admodum  exiguum,  longo  tempore,' N.H.  xxxiii.  6. 
TheoDompuB  related  that  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  wishing  to  dedicate  a  golden 
tri]K>a  and  statue  of  Victory,  was  imable  for  a  long  time  to  procure  gold  in 
Sicily,  and  at  last  sent  persons  to  search  for  it  in  Greece,  who  with  difficulty 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it  at  Corinth  ;  ap.  A  then.  vi.  p.  232,  A ;  and  see  other 
facts  collected,  ib.;  and  in  Boeckh,  Econ.  of  Athens,  b.  i.  c.  3.  The  view 
of  Dr.  Arnold  is  similar,  vol.  i.  p.  41 3. 

(22)  Livy,  V.  25.  A  carpentum  was  a  covered  cart  on  two  wheels — ^a 
pilcutum  seems  to  have  been  on  four  wheels,  and  to  have  corresponded  to 
the  Greek  ApfiAfut^a  i  it  was  more  luxurious  than  the  carpentum.  Hence 
Virgil  says  :  Pilentis  matres  in  mollibus ;  Mn.  viii.  666.  Zonaras,  vii.  21, 
mentions  the  same  reward. 

(23)  Plut.  Cam.  8.  Livy  places  this  reward  after  the  contribution  of 
the  matrons  for  the  Gallic  ransom ;  v.  50.  The  account  of  Plutarch  is 
probably  taken  from  Dionysius.  Diodorus,  xiv.  116,  gives  a  fourth  varia- 
tion ;  he  makes  the  permission  to  go  in  carriages  through  the  city  a  reward 
for  the  contribution  of  the  matrons  to  the  Giulio  ransom.  The  variations 
stand  thus :  Livy  and  Zonaras  make  the  permission  to  go  in  carriages  the 
reward  of  the  contribution  to  the  Delphic  goblet;  Plutarch  makes  the 
funeral  eulogies  the  reward  of  the  same  contribution ;  Livy  makes  the 
funeral  eulogies  the  reward  of  the  contribution  to  the  Gallic  ransom. 
Diodorus  mi&es  the  going  in  carriages  the  reward  of  the  same  contribution. 

VOL.  IL  X 
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these  islands  carried  on  piracy  on  the  public  account ;  but  when 
this  priLze  was  brought  into  harbour,  Timasitheus,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  place,  induced  the  people  to  respect  the 
character  of  ambassadors  and  the  sanctity  of  the  gift,  and  to 
convoy  the  holy  messengers  to  Delphi  and  back.  This  obligation 
was  recognised  by  the  Senate,  who  conferred  upon  him  certain 
honours  and  presents.  (^)  The  goblet  is  stated  to  have  been 
deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  Massaliots  at  Delphi :  but  it 
did  not  remain  there  much  more  than  forty  years :  for  in  353 
B.C.  it  was  melted  down  by  Onomarchus  when  he  confiscated  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  in  the  sacred  war,  and  the  brazen  stand 
alone  remained.(*^)  The  Romans  however  did  not  forget  the 
important  service  which  had  been  rendered  them  by  Timasitheus ; 
for  it  is  recorded  that  when  they  took  the  islands  of  Liparse 
from  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  First  Punic  War,  about  140 
years  afterwards,  they  conferred  an  exemption  from  taxes,  and 
personal  freedom,  upon  the  descendants  of  their  benefactor.  (^ 
§  75  In  the  second  year  after  the  capture  of  Veii,  Camillus 
attacks  the  Falisci,  and  besieges  their  town  Falerii.  Here 
occurs  the  well-known  incident  of  the  tutor,  or  schoolmaster, 
who  betrays  his  boys  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  commander; 
but  Camillus  refuses  to  profit  by  his  treachery,  and  orders  his 
boys  to  flog  him,  with  his  hands  tied,  back  to  the  town.  The 
Falisci  are  so  struck  with  this  act  of  generosity  that  they  sur- 
render their  town  to  the  Romans.  (^ 


(24)  Livy,  y.  23, 26,  28  ;  Yal.  Max.  i.  1,  ext.  4,  who  does  not  mention 
Veil.  Plutarch  reverses  the  account,  and  says  that  some  triremes  of  the 
Lipareans  captured  the  Roman  ship,  believing  it  to  be  piratical.  The 
ships  of  these  islanders  are  mentioned  by  Strabo,  vi.  2,  §  10. 

(25)  Kparrip  re  Atto  r&vSe  r&v  xP^M<^r(i»v  Iv  AeX^oic  I^khto  xP^^^^C  ^^^ 
XoXKfjg  pdatdoc  ^v  ^f  *Putfiai<av  cat  MafrffaXitirCiv  Brfffavptf,  ftiypi  rbv  nkv 
Xpvabv  'OvSficipx^Q  ^"^  ^jf  4>(iiictic^  iroXifiifi  Kartx^vevtrtf  jcarac  o  >}  p&tTiQ, 
Appian,  H.  R.  ii.  8.  Diod.  ziv.  93,  omy  mentions  the  treasury  of  the 
MaasaliotB.  Concerning  the  national  treasuries  or  depositories  at  Delphi, 
see  the  notes  on  the  passage  of  Appian.  With  respect  to  Onomarchus,  see 
Diod.  rvi.  33,  and  Grote,  Hist,  or  Gr.  vol.  xi.  p.  368. 

(26)  Diod.  iv.  93,  who  places  the  capture  of  Lipara  137  years  afler  the 
act  of  Timasitheus.  The  capture  of  the  Lipari  islands  took  place  in  261 
B.C.;  Polyb.  i.  39.  According  to  the  common  chronology,  the  goblet  was 
sent  in  396  or  4  B.C.,  which  would  make  an  interval  of  141  or  2  years. 

(27)  Livy,  V.  26-7;  Dion.  Hal.  xiii.  1-2;  Plut.  Cam.  10  j  Polyaen.  viii. 
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§  76  Yeii  is  stated  to  have  been  at  least  equal  to  Rome  in 
its  size  and  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings ;  it  contained 
much  wealth,  the  creation  of  ancient  Etruscan  skill  and  industry ; 
and  its  territory  was  large  and  fertile.(^  The  disposal  of  so 
valuable  an  acquisition  naturally  produced  much  discord  and 
discontent  The  Senate  began  by  offering  to  the  plebs  a  colony 
in  the  Yolscian  country  for  3000  settlers,  and  shares  of  3^  jugera 
(about  two  and  three-quarters  acres)  apiece.  The  plebs  were 
not  satisfied  with  this  measiure,  and  thought  it  was  a  contrivance 
for  averting  the  division  of  the  Yeientine  land,  which  was  nearer 
to  Rome,  more  productive,  and  less  exposed  to  attack.  They 
likewise  proposed  the  abandonment  of  Rome  and  the  removal 
of  the  entire  community  to  Yeii :  or  the  simultaneous  occupation 
of  the  two  towns.  A  law  for  a  removal  of  the  community  to 
Yeii  proposed  by  the  tribune  Sicinius  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the 
people ;  but  in  Qonsequence  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
CamUlus  and  the  energetic  interference  of  the  patricians,  it  was 
rejected  by  the  majority  of  one  tribe.  Having  carried  this  point, 
the  Senate  passed  a  decree  for  dividing  the  Yeientine  territory 
among  the  plebs,  in  shares  of  seven  jugera  (about  five  acres) 
a  head  :  each  free  member  of  the  family  being  reckoned 
separate]y.(-*) 


7.  §  1 ;  Die  Cass,  fragm.  xxir.  2;  Zon.  vii.  22;  Victor  de  Yir.  111.  23. 
Dionysias  says  that  UamiUus  wrote  to  the  Senate  for  instnictions,  who 
left  the  matter  to  his  discretion.  Livy  describes  the  act  of  Camillus  as 
immediate.  The  remark  that  the  custom  of  educating  boys  together  was 
Greek,  is  made  by  Livy,  and  after  him  by  Plutarch.  l)ioaorus  says  that 
the  Somans  destroyed  the  city  of  Faliscus  in  395  B.C.,  and  that  they  made 
peace  with  the  Falisci  in  the  following  year ;  ziv.  96,  98.  This  account 
oiffers  from  that  of  all  the  other  writers. 

(28)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  54,  zii.  21.  Compare  Livy,  y.  25 ;  Cur  enim  relegari 
plebem  in  Volscos,  quum  pulcherrima  urbs  Yeii  agerque  Veientanus  in 
conspectu  sit,  ubcrior  ampliorque  Komano  agroP  Urbem  quoque  urbi 
Somffi,  yel  situ,  yel  magnincentiA  publicorum  priyatorumque  tectorum  ac 
locorum  pneponebant. 

(29)  This  is  Liyy 's  account ;  y.  30.  Diodorus  states  that  at  the  diyision 
of  the  Yeientine  territory,  each  man  receiyed  four  plethra,  or,  as  some  said, 
twenty -eight  (xiy.  102).  A  plethron  was  about  a  third  of  a  jugerum ;  so 
that  when  Diodorus  speaks  of  twenty-eight  plethra,  he  perhaps  means 
nine  jugera.  Niebuhr  assumes  that  he  uses  the  two  measures  as  equiya- 
lent,  which  is  more  probable. 

X  9 
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§  77  The  vow  of  Camillus  to  consecrate  a  tenth  part  of 
the  plunder  to  Apollo,  together  with  other  reservations  which  he 
is  said  to  have  made ;  and  the  resistance  which  he  offered  to 
the  desire  of  the  plebs  to  migrate  to  Veii,  rendered  him  un- 
popular ;  and  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  fall  of  Veii,  L.  Appuleius, 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  gave  him  notice  of  trial  on  a 
charge  connected  with  the  Veientine  booty.  His  clients  and 
tribes-men  offered  to  pay  his  fine,  but  before  the  day  of  trial  he 
went  into  voluntary  exile,  and  in  his  absence  was  condemned  to 
a  fine,  which  is  variously  stated  at  16,000,  100,000,  and  500,000 
asses.  (^  On  leaving  the  city,  he  called  upon  the  gods  to 
witness  his  innocence,  and  implored  them  to  reduce  his  countiy- 
men  to  such  a  state  of  danger  and  alarm,  that  they  would  be 
compelled  to  apply  to  him  for  assistance.  C^^) 


(30)  See  Livy,  v.  24r— 32,  and  Plut.  Cam.  7,  11,  12,  13,  who  agrees 
\rith  Livy  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fine.  Livy  does  not  specify  the  charge 
against  Camillus,  but  says  that  it  was  '  propter  pra?dam  Veientanam ;' 
c.  32.  Dion.  Hal.  xiii.  5,  is  still  more  general ;  he  says  merely  that  the 
tribunes  were  envious  of  him.  Plutarch  states  that  he  was  accused  of 
embezzlement  with  respect  to  the  plunder  (kXott^):  and  adds  that  some 
brazen  gates  belonging  to  the  prisoners  had  been  seen  at  his  house ;  c.  12. 
Compare  de  Fort.  Kom.  12,  where  he  is  described  as  SLicy  ircpiTcirwv  Stifioaiufv 
kXovHv,  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  he  was  the  subject  of  popular  envy,  and 
was  indicted  by  the  tribunes  for  having  brought  no  pront  to  the  ataie 
from  the  plunder  of  Veii,  fragm.  xxiv.  4 ;  but  in  Hi.  13,  the  same  author 
states  that  Camillus  was  hanished  for  using  white  horses  at  his  triumph. 
The  charge  mentioned  in  Livy  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  described  by 
Dio :  '  Incitatur  multitudo  in  omnes  principes,  ante  alios  in  Camillum. 
Eum  prsedam  Veientanam  publicando  sacrandoque  ad  nihilum  redegisse ;' 
V.  25.  Zonaras,  vii.  21,  states  that  the  people  were  displeased  with 
Camillus  for  having  consecrated  a  tenth  of  the  plunder,  and  for  having 
triumphed  with  four  white  horses.  Afterwards,  c.  22,  he  uses  the  words 
in  the  fragment  of  Dio,  but  adds  that  he  was  accused  of  having  embezzled 
a  portion  of  the  spoil.  According  to  Victor  de  Vir.  lU.  23,  the  charges 
against  him  were  that  he  had  used  white  horses  at  his  triumph,  and  that 
he  had  made  an  unjust  division  of  the  booty.  Servius  j£n.  vi.  826,  like- 
wise states  that  Camillus  was  exiled  for  having  made  an  unjust  division  of 
the  Veientine  plunder.  Appian,  ii.  8,  states  that  some  plebeian  prosecuted 
him  for  having  caused  calamitous  prodigies  and  portents  to  the  state ;  and 
the  people  havmg  long  disliked  him,  condemned  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  500,000 
asses.  According  to  Dion.  Hal.  xiii.  5,  the  fine  was  100,000  asses.  The 
envy  of  the  tribunes,  the  triumph  of  Camillus  with  four  white  horses,  and 
the  condemnation  to  a  heavy  fine  by  the  people,  are  disconnected  with  the 
Veientine  war  by  Diod.  xiv.  117,  and  placed  after  the  burning  of  Rome. 

(31)  Dion.  Hal.  xiii.  6,  Plut.  Cam.  12,  13,  compares  the  imprecation  of 
Camillus  to  that  of  Achilles,  and  he  adds  that  every  Soman  believed  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Grauls  to  have  been  a  nemesis  for  the  injustice 
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§  78  On  reviewing  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  we 
may  observe  that  the  existence  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy  dty, 
the  rival  of  Rome  in  size,  at  a  distance  of  little  more  than  ten 
miles,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  constant  cause  of  jealousy  to 
its  aspiring  neighbour ;  and  that  this  feeling,  combined  with 
frequently  recurring  hostilities,  was  sufficient  to  produce  an 
attempt  at  complete  subjugation,  and  even  at  extermination. 
The  circumstances,  however,  which  induced  the  Bomans  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Veii,  at  this  precise  moment^  and  to  carry 
it  on  with  so  much  pertinacity  for  ten  years,  are  not  clearly 
explained  to  us.  With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  siege,  we 
are  first  told  that  the  city  could  not  be  taken  by  assault  ;(^~) 
and  that  the  blockade  was  maintained  during  the  winter,  in  order 
to  make  it  efficient  The  circumvallation  ia  supposed  to  be 
continued  for  ten  years ;  yet  we  hear  nothing  of  want  of  food, 
although  the  town  is  laxge  and  populoua  The  place  is  not 
reduced  by  starvation  ;  but  is  taken  by  a  mine :  a  method  of 
attack  which  might  apparently  have  been  resorted  to  much 
earlier  in  the  siege,  and  which  would  have  been  as  easy  of 
execution  in  the  first  year  as  in  the  last  Niebuhr  remarks  that 
the  undermining  of  the  outward  wall  of  a  city  was  an  operation 
often  employed  in  ancient  sieges ;  whereas  in  all  ancient  history 
there  is  scarcely  an  authentic  instance  of  a  town  taken  in  the 
manner  related  of  Veii.(^)  The  capture  of  Chalcedon,  by  means 
of  a  mine  which  Darius  carried  for  fifteen  stadia  (nearly  two 
miles)  from  a  hill  near  the  town,  to  the  market-place,  is  not  a 


with  which  CamiUuB  had  been  treated.  Appiao,  ib.  speaks  of  the  'AxtXXcioc 
i*Y^.  See  Iliad,  i.  240—4,  407—12.  Dionysius  represenU  Camiilus  as 
suDsequentlj,  in  his  address  to  the  deputation  from  Veii,  expressing  his 
contrition  for  this  prayer,  and  as  saying  that  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
calamities  which  were  to  come  upon  his  country,  he  would  have  preferred, 
ten  thousand  times  over,  to  lead  an  obscure  life,  rather  than  that  the  hopes 
of  Borne  should  centre  in  himself  at  such  a  crisis.  His  Lingua<£[P  seems  to 
imply  that  the  gods  had  listened  to  his  prayer,  and  that  the  Graflic  invasion 
was  a  divine  punishment  for  his  unjust  sentence ;  xiii.  8.  Appian,  Hist. 
Bom.  iv.  6,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  subsequent  retractation  by 
Camillus  of  his  prayer.  «  .  ,   .,. 

(33)  Quum  spes  major  imperatoribus  Bomanis  m  ODsidione  quam  in 

oppugnatione  esset ;  lavy,  v.  2. 

(33)  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  483 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  247. 
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credible  history.  (3*)  Hie  mine  desciibed  by  Herodotus  as 
driven  by  the  Persians  at  the  siege  of  Barca^  before  500  B.C., 
appears  to  have  been  intended  merely  to  let  down  a  part  of 
the  outer  wall :  this  mine  was  detected  and  frustrated  by  the 
besieged.  C^^)  Fidenae  is  reported  to  have  been  twice  taken  by 
mines,  similar  to  that  of  Yeii,  which  admitted  the  Romans 
within  the  city :  one  in  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,(^^  and 
the  other  in  435  B.C.  :(^')  neither  of  these,  however,  can  be  reUed 
upon  as  supported  by  certain  testimony,  .^kieas  the  Tactician, 
whose  extant  work  on  the  Defence  of  Towns  was  written  about 
half  a  c^itury  aft^  the  capture  of  Yeii,  speaks  of  mines,  and 
the  modes  of  oounteracting  them,  as  familiar  operations  in 
6iege8.(^®)  Veii  is  described  by  Dionysius  as  situated  upon  a 
lofty  and  precipitous  rock  :Q^  and  its  citadel,  of  which  the  site 
has  been  identified,  corresponds  with  this  description.(^)  The 
stone  of  which  it  consists  is  a  brittle  volcanic  tufo  :  nevertheless, 
with  the  imperfect  means  of  excavation  which  existed  at  that 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  shaft  could  have  been  car- 


(34)  See  Polyan.  vii.  11,  §  5,  Niebuhr,  ib.,  remaTks,  that  this  siege  of 
Chalcedon  is  unknown  to  Herodotus.  It  was  fabled  that  Diomede  and 
Ulysses  penetrated  into  the  citadel  of  Troy  by  a  subterranean  channel, 
and  carried  away  the  Palladium.  '  Diomedes  et  Ulixes,  ut  alii  dicunt, 
cuniculis,  ut  alii,  cloacis  ascendenmt  arcem,  et  occisis  custodibus  sustulere 
simulacrum ;'  Serv.  ^n.  ii.  166. 

(35)  Herod,  iv.  200. 

(36)  Dion,  Hal.  iii.  4a 

(37)  Livy,  iv.  22.  The  town  of  Nequinum  is  stated  to  have  been 
taken  a  century  later,  in  299  B.C.,  by  means  of  a  subterranean  passage 
which  admitted  the  Bomans  into  the  town.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
mine  was  made  by  some  of  the  townsmen,  who  gave  information  to  the 
Komans.  It  seems  as  if  the  passage  had  previously  existed,  or  as  if  they 
had  enlarged  a  cellar  belongmg  to  one  of  their  own  houses.  '  Duo  ex 
oppidanis  (says  Livy),  quorum  erant  cedificia  iuncta  muro,  specu  facto  ad 
stationes  Eomanas  itinere  occulto  perveniunt ;   x.  10. 

(38)  c.  37.  Kochly  and  Rustow  in  their  late  edition  of  the  Poliorceticon 
of  Jb^neas,  place  its  composition  between  360—46  b.c.  (vol.  i.  p.  7.) 
Compare  Livy's  description  of  the  mining  operations  at  the  siege  of 
Ambracia,  in  189  B.C. ;  xxxviii.  7.  This  vivid  and  substantial  account, 
doubtless  derived  from  some  contemporary  reporter,  contrasts  remarkably 
with  the  indistinct  and  legendary  character  of  the  Veientine  story. 

(39)  'c^7r<xi  B*  i<^'  inl/fiXov  VKoirkXov  xai  ^tpippwyo^y  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  54. 

(40)  Gell's  Topography  of  Eome,  p.  444,  ed.  1846.  Nibby,  Dintomi 
di  Eoma,  vol.  iii.  p.  429.  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria, 
vol.  i.  c,  1. 
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ried  for  a  long  way  through  the  rock,  which  should  emerge  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  summit  of  the  citadel.(*^)  A  mine 
which  penetrated  into  the  citadel  would  doubtless  be  more 
effectual  than  a  mine  which  merely  penetrated  into  the  town  : 
still  the  latter  was  so  much  easier  of  execution,  and  was  likely 
to  prove  so  decisive,  that  there  is  a  diflficulty  in  perceiving  why 
it  was  not  preferred.  (*^ 

The  swelling  of  the  Alban  lake,  the  Etruscan  aruspex,  and 
his  forcible  abduction  in  the  arms  of  a  Roman  soldier,  the 
mission  to  Delphi,  the  close  agreement  between  the  dictum  of 
the  diviner  and  the  response  of  the  oracle,  and  the  drainage  of 
the  Alban  lake  by  a  tunnel  cut  through  a  hill,  form  together  a 
singular  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  siege.  The  rising  of  the 
Alban  lake,  which  the  Romans  considered  a  prodigy,(*^)  is  easily 
explained  from  natural  causes  in  a  volcanic  country ;  and  is 
paralleled  by  similar  phenomena  in  the  Fucine  lake,  which  lies 


(41)  Quel  dimpo  h  nn  ammasso  di  ceneri  yxdcaniche  indnrite  dall* 
acqua,  fragile  per6  e  facile  a  franarsi ;  Nibby,  ib. 

(42)  Mr.  DenniB,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etmria,  vol.  i.  p.  37,  has 
the  following  remark  upon  Niebuhr's  objection  to  the  account  of  the  mine 
of  Camillus.  *  When  JN^iebuhr  states  that  the  walls  of  Veii  might  have 
been  breached  by  firing  the  timbers  of  the  mine,  it  is  most  evident  that  he 
had  not  visited  the  site,  and  wrote  in  perfect  ignorance  of  its  character. 
Such  a  remark  would  apply  to  a  town  built  in  a  plain,  or  on  a  slight  eleva- 
tion ;  but  in  a  case  where  a  citadel  stood  on  a  chff,  near  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  valley,  it  is  obviously  inapplicable.'  It  may  be  true  that 
Camillus  could  not  have  undermined  the  external  wall  of  the  citadel,  if  it 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  high  precipice ;  but  the  external  wall  of  f  he  citadel 
was  not  the  external  wall  of  the  city;  and  as  Veii  is  said  to  have  been  at 
least  as  large  as  Home,  its  wall  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent. 
Some  part  of  this  wall  was  doubtless  on  low  soft  ground,  and  in  an 
accessible  place;  in  this  part  it  might  have  been  undermined,  more  easily 
than  a  long  shaft  could  be  driven  from  without  the  external  wall  of  the 
city,  through  the  rock,  into  the  citadel ;  and  if  a  breach  had  been  made  in 
the  external  wall,  the  city  would  have  been  taken.  The  citadel  might 
indeed  have  held  out;  as  was  the  case  with  the  Capitol  when  Bome  was 
taken  by  the  Gauls.  Mr.  Dennis  states  that  *  of  the  cuniculus  of  Camillus 
no  traces  have  been  found ;'  ib.  p.  10.  He  describes  the  arx  as  '  a  table- 
land of  no  great  extent,  rising  precipitously  from  the  deep  glens  which 
bound  it,  save  at  the  single  point  where  a  narrow  ridge  unites  it  to  the 
city;'  p.  7. 

(43)  In  unum  omnium  curse  versse  sunt,  quod  lacus  in  Albano  nemore 
sine  ullis  coelestibus  aquis,  caus&ve  qu&  ali&  qusB  rem  miraculo  eximeret, 
in  altitudinem  insoHtam  crevit ;  liivTi  ▼•  15.  Plntarch  says  that  this  event, 
oifSfvoQ  tirrov  nSv  htrivTiov  irv9kir9ai  Bavfi&Tuv  alriag  Koivijc  avopi^  Kai  \6yov 
^vtriKf^  tX^vToc  apx^y  i^Sfitiviv,  Cam.  3. 
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at  no  great  distance  to  the  north<'6ast,(^)  and  by  the  lake  of 
Laach,  near  Andernach,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine.(^)  But 
this  prodigy  is  placed  in  398  B.C.,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
for  the  mission  to  Delphi,  and  the  execution  of  a  tunnel  6000 
feet,  above  a  mile,  in  length,  carried  through  the  rock,  and  worked 
with  the  chisel,  between  this  year  and  the  year  396,  when  the 
town  is  taken.  (^^  A  sufficient  motive  for  the  execution  of  the 
Aiban  tunnel  would  be  found  in  the  rising  of  the  lake  to  a  height 
which  overflowed  its  banks,  and  inundated  the  neighbouring 
country,(*^    The  desire  of  recovering  land  for  cultivation,  and 

(44)  0a(rf  ^  avTtjv  Kal  irXtipovcrBai  won  fiexpc  rrj^  dpHvric  Kai  ravitvovoBcu 
trdXiv  &VT  avw\tvxHv  roitQ  \tfivoi$ivTcte  t6xovc  >^ol  yiupytiffScu  nxpkxuv, 
Strabo,  v.  3,  §  13.  Sir  W.  Grell  states  that  the  mouth  of  the  emissary  of 
this  lake  has  been,  of  late  years,  successirely  seen  above  and  below  the  lerel 
of  the  water ;  and  that  twice  or  more  within  our  own  times,  the  water  has 
risen  to  a  formidable  height,  and  then  again  subsided.  Topography  of 
£ome,  p.  29.  Compare  Mr.  Bunbury's  Art.  Fucinus  Lacus,  m  Dr. 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Anc.  Geogr.  On  changes  of  level  produced  by  earth- 
quakes, see  Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  c.  23 — 25. 

(45)  '  The  Laacher  See  is  fed  by  numerous  springs  below  the  surface, 
which  keep  its  basin  constantly  filled.  It  has  no  natural  outlet;  but  the 
superfluous  waters  are  carried  on  through  a  subterraneous  canal  or  emissary, 
nearly  one  mile  long,  cut  by  the  monks  in  the  twelfth  century,  after  an 
inundation  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  abbey.    A  new  tunnel  is 

Projected  by  the  proprietor,  to    lay  dry  a  portion  of   the  lake-bed.' 
Iurray*8  Handbook  for  Travellers  on  the  Contment ;  p.  297.  ed.  10. 

(46)  The  result  of  the  personal  observations  of  Mr.  Laing  Meason, 
who  is  stated  to  have  been  lon^  practised  in  the  sinking  of  mines  in  Scot- 
land, is  given  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  ib.  p.  30.  *  The  tufo  (he  says)  has  all  been 
cut  with  a  mallet,  and  a  chisel  one  inch  in  breadth,  as  the  marks  show.  As 
it  would  be  difficult  to  dispose  in  any  manner  of  more  than  four  workmen 
at  one  tin&e  in  this  cavity,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  so  great  a  work 
could  have  been  continued  to  so  great  a  distance  as  2800  yards,  or  there- 
abouts, in  less  than  eight  years ;  probably  in  not  less  than  ten,  the  whole 
time  employed  in  the  siege  of  Veil.'  Nibby,  ib.  vol.  i.  p.  103,  on  the  other 
hand  gives  a  calculation  which  makes  it  possible  that  the  work  might  have 
been  executed  in  less  than  a  year.  He  remarks,  p.  102,  that  it  is 
a  wonderful  work,  which  was  executed  with  so  much  solidity  as  never  to 
have  required  repairs  in  the  course  of  2233  years.  Niebuhr  exaggerates 
the  size  and  difficulty  of  this  work,  when  he  says  that  the  tunnel  is  cut  in 
lava,  hard  as  iron,  and  that  it  eclipses  all  the  works  of  Egypt;  Hist, 
ib.  p.  507-8 ;  Lect.  ib.  p.  250.  The  rock  is  not  hard  lava,  but  sofl  tufo. 
See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Anc.  Geogr.  in  Albanus  Lacus,  Abeken,  Mitteli- 
talien,  p.  17^.  A  tunnel,  in  the  island  of  Samoa,  seven  stadia  in  length,  du^ 
through  a  hill,  and  used  for  conveying  water  in  pipes  to  the  town,  is 
mentioned  as  a  remarkable  work  by  Herod,  iii.  60.  Compare  J^icbuhr, 
Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  198. 

(47)  Dionysius  says  that  it  overflowed  much  of  the  lands  on  its  banks, 
and  aestroyea  ma^y  cottages ;  that  at  last  it  forced  a  channel  through  the 
hills,  and  poured  a  great  stream  into  the  plains,  xii.  11,  followed  by  Plut. 
Cam.  3. 
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of  obtaining  water  for  irrigation,  may  likewise  have  been  addi- 
tional motives.  (^)  Eeasons  similar  to  these  led  to  the  excava- 
tion of  the  great  emissary  from  the  Fucine  lake,  which  was 
meditated  by  Julius  Csesar,  and  accomplished  by  Claudius  :(^^ 
a  work  which  has  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  repair,  but  of  which 
the  restoration  is  now  contemplated.  C^^  The  different  reports 
of  the  oracular  declaration  are  not  consistent ;  but  they  point 
to  the  facty  that  at  one  time  the  water  from  the  tunnel  was 
dispersed  over  the  plain,  and  exhausted  in  irrigation,  and  that  it 
did  not,  as  at  present,  form  a  stream  which  falls  into  the  Tiber, 
and  is  thus  carried  into  the  sea.(*^)  Whatever  may  be  the 
precise  date  of  the  Alban  emissary,(^^  and  whatever  may  be 
the  truth  as  to  its  connexion  with  the  siege  of  Yeii,  the  story  of 
the  Etruscan  aruspex  (for  whom  Cicero,  it  may  be  remarked, 


(48)  Sir  W.  Gell  indeed  does  not  consider  these  motives  sufficient. 
*  Some  motive  of  fear  or  superstition  must  (he  thinks)  have  been  that 
which  induced  the  Bomans  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the  emissair  i 
for  the  very  steep  sides  of  the  crater,  with  a  few  narrow  meadows  at  the 
bottom,  at  the  northern  end,  which  were  gained  by  this  diminution  of  the 
waters,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  temptation;*  ib.  p.  28. 
Steger  supposes  that,  the  Alban  lake  being  in  a  deep  basin,  and  havmg  no 
outlet,  the  original  prediction  was  intended  to  express  an  impossibiii^, 
and  was  equivuent  to  a  declaration  that  Yeii  would  never  be  taken.  He 
thinks  that  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  satisfied  the  prophecy,  and  that 
the  Eomans  did  intentionally  what  Macduff's  soldiers  aid  unintentionally 
when  they  brought  Birnam  wood  to  Dunsinane ;  Die  Prodigien,  p.  74. 
Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  it  seems  to  be  more  probable  that 
the  BtoTy  of  the  prophecy  is  a  fictitious  legeiid,  devised  in  explanation  of 
an  existing  monument. 

(49)  Its  length  is  about  15,600  English  feet,  nearly  three  miles. 
According  to  Suet.  Claud.  20,  its  execution  occupied  eleven  years,  and  the 
continuous  labour  of  30,000  men.  The  rock  tnrough  which  it  is  cut  is 
a  hard  limestone.    Compare  Dio  Cass.  Ix.  ii. 

(50)  See  Blewitt's  Handbook  to  Southern  Italy,  p.  20,  where  it  is 
stated  that  a  company  has  been  formed  for  draining  ^e  lake,  and  that  an 
Englishman  has  entered  into  a  provisional  contract  to  execute  the  whole 
of  the  works  for  the  sum  of  £120,000. 

(51)  Sir  W.  GJell  thinks  that  *  the  Tuscan  diviner,  when  made  prisoner, 
recommended  in  obscure  terms,  that  they  should  enter  Veii  by  a  mine;' 
ib.  p.  27.  But  no  latitude  of  allowance  for  the  ambages  of  divination  can 
extract  this  meaning  from  the  words.  Sir  W.  Grell  adds  that '  by  the  skill 
acquired  in  excavatmg  the  Alban  emissary,  the  Bomans  were  enabled,  by 
means  of  a  mine  or  cuniculus,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  citadel  of  Yeii ;' 
ib.    No  trace  of  this  idea  occurs  m  the  ancient  writers. 

(5a)  Niebuhr  lays  it  down  that  the  epoch  assigned  to  the  rising  of  the 
Alban  lake  is  '  unquestionably  correct  ;*  Hist.  ib.  p.  480,  507. 
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substitutes  a  noble  refugee)  (^  and  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  is  its 
explanatory  legend. (^*)  It  is  nevertheless  remarkable  that  neither 
Livy  nor  Plutarch,  nor  any  other  of  the  historians,  speak  of  the 
emissary  as  having  been  constructed  :  Cicero  alone  alludes  to  it 
in  distinct  terms.  (^^)  The  only  previous  mention  of  the  Delphic 
oracle  in  Roman  history  is  on  the  occasion  of  the  mission  of 
Brutus  with  the  two  sons  of  Tarquin.(^*)  The  next  mention  of 
it  occurs  nearly  200  years  later,  in  connexion  with  the  statue  of 
the  Idsean  mother.  (^^ 

The  irruption  of  the  Boman  soldiers  into  the  temple  of  Juno, 
at  the  moment  when  the  priest  declares  that  whoever  cuts  the 
victim  on  the  altar  shall  be  the  conqueror,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  omen  by  Camillus ;  the  audible  assent  of  the  statue 
of  Juno  to  its  removal,  the  eagerness  with  which  it  seconds  the 
efforts  of  those  who  transport  it  to  Rome,  and  its  preternatural 
lightness,  were  all  doubtless  integral  parts  of  the  original  story, 
though  they  are  repeated  with  partial  disbelief  by  Livy.  These, 
and  the  story  of  the  prediction  about  the  Alban  lake,  comiug 
first  from  the  Etruscan  aruspex,  and  corroborated  by  the  Delphic 
oracle,  give  to  the  narrative  of  this  war  a  supernatural  and  mar- 
vellous character,  in  which  it  differs  notably  from  many  important 
passages  of  the  previous  history ;  for  example,  the  account  of 
the  decemviral  period.  In  general,  however,  the  history  of  the 
Roman  republic  seems  to  have  been  composed  by  writers  whose 


(53)  ^eientem  quendam  ad  nos  hominem  nobilem  profugisse;  De 
Dir.  i.  44. 

(54)  NiebtJir  thinks  that  'the  answer  of  the  Delphian  oracle  waa 
either  procured,  or  fabricated  and  published,  by  the  Senate;'  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  481.  This  supposition  implies  that  the  story  of  the  oracle  is 
true. 

(55)  Ex  quo  ilia  admirabilis  a  majoribus  Alban®  aqusB  facta  deductio 
est,  ibid.  Dr.  Arnold  says :  *  The  whole  story  of  the  tunnel,  as  we  have 
it,  is  so  purely  a  part  of  the  poetical  account  of  the  fall  of  Yeii,  that  no 
part  of  it  can  be  relied  on  as  historical ;'  vol.  i.  p.  612.  He  conjectures 
that  the  work  may  have  been  executed  by  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with 
the  latins  ;  ib.  p.  514.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dennis,  Cities  and  Ceme- 
teries of  Etruria,  vol.  i.  Introd.  p.  Ix.  says,  in  reference  to  the  Etruscans : 
'The  emissary  of  Albano,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  rej2;ard  as 
an  Etruscan  work,  is  a  triumphant  memorial  of  their  skill  m  such 
operations.' 

(56)  Above,  vol.  i.  p.  618.  (57)  In  206  B.C. ;  Liry,  xxix.  10. 
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views  respecting  the  agency  of  the  gods  upon  human  affairs 
resembled  those  of  Herodotus  or  Xenophon,  rather  than  those 
of  Thucydides ;  and  who  shared  the  religious  opinions  current 
among  their  own  countrymen.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
copiousness  with  which  Herodotus(^^  recounts  prodigies,  dreams, 
omens,  and  oracles^  appears  to  us  puerile ;  because  it  seems  to 
imply  a  belief  in  their  supernatural  nature.(^*)  At  the  same 
time,  if  incidents  of  this  sort  influence  men's  conduct,  and  are 
the  determining  causes  of  political  events — as  they  often  were 
in  the  ancient  states,  and  as  they  still  are  in  the  East — ^they  are 
a  part  of  the  res  geatcSy  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  historian 
'  to  narrate  them.(^  If  the  Romans  really  believed  that  a  rising 
of  the  Alban  lake  was  an  alarming  manifestation  of  the  divine 
will,  if  they  received  a  prediction  concerning  it  first  from  an 
Etruscan  diviner,  and  afterwards  from  the  Oracle  at  Delphi ;  if, 
in  consequence  of  this  prediction,  they  cut  a  tunnel  through  the 


(^8)  This  characteristic  of  Herodotus  is  well  illustrated  by  Col.  Mure, 
in  his  Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  369 — 77 :  *  A  man 
(he  says)  morbidly  intent  on  bringing  all  the  afiTairs  of  life  into  connexion 
with  some  special  display  of  diyme  interposition,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
influenced  in  his  choice  or  treatment  of  the  yarious  traditions  current 
relative  to  past  events,  by  a  pious  consideration  of  the  degree  in  which 
effect  was  given  by  one  or  other  of  them  to  his  favourite  theory. 
Accordingly*  every  part  of  the  historian's  work  bears  testimony,  in  tne 
greater  or  less  accumulation  of  oracles,  prodigies,  dreams,  and  the  like,  to 
the  mode  in  which  his  researches  must  have  been  affected  by  this  weakness 
of  his  character.'  '  The  sixth  book,  containing  the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  has,  in  about  one  half  the  number  of  pages  comprised  in  the 
first,  nine  prodigies,  three  dreams,  and  three  oracles.  The  eighth, 
containing  me  battle  of  Salamis,  has  ten  prodigies  and  seven  oracles.' 
Concerning  the  speaking  and  motion  of  statues,  see  Steger,  Die 
Prodigien,  p.  118,  124. 

(59)  Polyb.  xii.  3,  describes  the  historian  Timseus  as  trai^apMriQ  Kal 
rcXIoiC  dffvXXoyurToc  Kai  raXg  ipx^^'-^^S  ^W^^S  dKfit^  MtdtfUvoCf  the  charge 
being  that  he  repeats  old  legends  without  rationalizing  them.  Again, 
Folybius  says  of  him,  ivvwviutv  Kal  rtpdruv  KaifiiQiav  &7ri9dvuiv  xai  (rvWrifidriv 
itiffidaifiovlas  ayiin^ovg  sal  Tepartlag  yvvauciitfovQ  larl  nXiipris,  xii.  24.  Strabo 
remarks  that  women  are  more  superstitious  than  men ;  &vavrtg  rrjc 
itiailiaifioviac  dpxiiyohQ  olovrai  tAc  ywaiKa^y  vii.  3,  §  4. 

(60)  £ludant  nunc  licet  religiones.  Quid  enim  est,  si  pulli  non 
pascentur,  si  ex  cave&  tardius  exierint,  si  occinuerit  avis  P  Parva  sunt  heec; 
sed  parva  ista  non  contemnendo  majores  nostri  maximam  hanc  rem 
fecerunt.  Speech  of  Appius  in  Idvy,  vi.  41.  The  account  of  the  omens 
which  occurred  shortly  before  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Grracchus,  given  by 
Plut.  Tib.  Gracch.  17,  is  probably  historical. 
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sides  of  the  Alban  lake,  and  if  they  thought  that  the  capture  of 
Veil  was  the  result  of  their  obedience  to  the  oracle,  these  occur- 
rences formed  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  siege ;  though  it 
might  argue  weakness  in  the  historian  who  thought  that  the 
capture  of  the  town  was  really  owing  to  these  causes,  and  not  to 
the  skill  of  the  Boman  commanders,  and  the  bravery  of  their 
soldiers  ;(®^)  and  though  a  historian  such  as  Thucydides  would 
not  have  given  them  the  prominent  place  which  they  occupy  in 
the  pages  of  Livy. 

The  story  of  the  Falisoan  schoolmaster  and  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  the  large  Etruscan  town  of  Falerii,  in  consequence 
of  the  admiration  of  the  people  for  the  generosity  of  Camillus, 
is  romantic  and  improbable ;  and  probably  has  not  a  better 
claim  to  be  considered  historical  than  the  story  of  Porsena  with- 
drawing his  army  irom  Bome  in  consequence  of  his  admiration 
for  the  heroism  of  the  Romans.  (^^  Nothing  is  indeed  heard 
of  the  Falisci  for  some  time;(*^)  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  surrendered  their  independence  at  this  period  ;  for  in 
357  B.a,  only  thirty-seven  years  afterwards,  they  are  described  as 
at  war  with  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  receiving  a  truce  for 
forty  years  :(^)  hostilities  with  them  are  renewed  in  293  B.O., 
when  they  receive  only  a  year's  truce,  and  are  mulcted  in  a  war 
contribution  :(^^)  and  they  even  ventured  to  rebel  against  the 
Roman  power  so  late  as  241  KC,(^ 

Our  historians  represent  Camillus  as  falling  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  people,  for  his  conduct  in  respect  of  the  plimder 
of  Veii,  and  the  occupation  of  the  town  :  but  they  assign  various 

(6i)  Camillus,  in  Livy,  v.  51,  says  to  the  Romans,  after  the  burning  of 
the  city :  '  Inyenietis  omnia  prospere  evenisse  sequentibus  deos,  adversa 
spementibus.  Jam  omnium  primumVeiens  bellum  (per  quot  annos,  quanto 
labore  gestum !)  non  ante  cepit  finem,  quam  monitu  deorum  aqua  ex  lacu 
Albano  emissa  est/ 

(6a)  Above,  p.  17,  38. 

(63)  Some  Falisci  who  had  deserted  to  the  Romans  in  the  late  wars, 
were  received  by  them  into  the  tribes,  with  some  Veientine  and  Capenate 
deserters,  after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  in  389  B.C. ;  Livy,  vi.  4. 

(64)  Livy,  vii.  16,  17,  22. 

(65)  Livy,  X.  46-6. 

(66)  Livy,  epit.  xix ;  Polyb,  i.  66,    Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist.  ib.  p.  492. 
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grounds  for  his  condemnatioiL  Embezzlement  of  a  portion  of 
the  booty,  among  which  some  brazen  gates  are  specifically 
mentioned  ;  its  unequal  division  ;  the  reservation  of  too  large  a 
portion  to  the  state  ;  the  reservation  of  too  small  a  portion  to  the 
state;  the  consecration  of  a  tenth  part  to  Apollo ;  the  triumphing 
with  four  white  horses ;  and  the  causing  of  calamitous  prodigies 
and  portents  to  the  state,  are  variously  reported  as  the  offence 
for  which  he  went  into  exile,  and  was  subsequently  fined.  (^^ 
The  ancient  writers  who  repeat  these  charges  do  not  regard  him 
as  guilty,(^)  but  treat  him  as  the  victim  of  an  unjust  popular 
prejudice,  and  look  upon  his  exile  as  a  national  calamity. 
Hooke  maintains  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  fraudulent  appropriation 
of  the  plunder  :(^^  and  a  similar  view  is  taken  by  Niebuhr  and 
Br.  Axnold.(^^)     The  Boman  writers  regarded  M»lius  as  guilty, 

(67)  Above,  p.  308,  n.  30.  The  advice  of  CroBsns  to  CyruB,  in  Herod, 
i.  89,  IS  a  atratagem  for  enabling  the  kine  to  set  possession  of  all  the 
plunder  by  pretending  to  dedicate  a  tithe  ofit  to  Jupiter.  The  disposition 
of  Camillus,  consistently  with  his  patrician  sentiments,  would  be  to  reserve 
as  much  of  the  plunder  as  he  could  for  the  treasury,  and  not  to  divide  it 
among  the  soldiers.  Thus,  Livy  says  of  his  defeat  of  the  Volscians,  in  the 
year  after  the  burning  of  Rome :  '  Fusis  hostibus  ceesis^ue,  quum  castra 
impetu  cepisset  dictator,  prsedam  militi  dedit;  quo  mtnue  tperatum  a 
minime  largitore  duce,  eo  militi  patiorem ;'  vi.  2. 

(68)  See  ibid,  and  Cic.  Bep.  1.  3,  who  enumerates  the  '  exilium  Camilli' 
among  the  '  calami  tates  clarisaimorum  virorum,  injuriasque  iis  ab  ingratis 
impositas  civibus.' 

(69)  Note  to  b.  iii.  c.  2,  where  the  grounds  for  a  very  unfavourable 
view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Camillus  are  expounded  at  length. 

(70)  Hist.  ib.  p.  501-3.  Niebuhr  expresses  his  opinion  with  aoubt: 
for  he  concludes  a  long  series  of  interrogatories  by  remarking,  that '  the 
solution  of  the  question  assuredly  lies  witmn  the  range  of  these  cases ;  but 
to  pronounce  upon  it  with  confidence  is  impossible.'  In  his  Lectures,  he 
takes  a  somewnat  different  view  of  the  case.  He  there  says  truly,  that 
*  it  would  be  an  unprofitable  labour  to  speculate  on  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  Camillus* — that  *  we  cannot  decide  whether  Camillus  took  more  than  he 
was  legally  allowed  or  not :'  and  he  adds  that  *  the  real  cause  of  the  hatred 
against  Camillus  was  of  a  political  kind,  for  down  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  most  stubborn  patrician  party ;'  vol.  i.  p.  252. 
The  words  of  Livy,  v.  32, '  se  coUaturos  quanti  damnatus  esset,  absolvere 
eum  non  posse,'  are  understood  by  Hooke  and  Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  502,  to 
mean  that  the  clients  of  Camillus  declared  that  they  could  not  vote  fdt  his 
acquittal ;  implying  that  they  believed  him  to  be  guilty.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  Crevier  is  different;  he  understands  the  word  absolvere  to  mean 
efficere  ut  absolveretur,  *  Their  number  was  not  sufficient  to  secure  his 
acquittal  against  the  general  feeling,  but  they  could  save  him  harmless 
from  the  fine.'  The  former  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  passage  of 
Dio  Cassius,  fragm.  xxiv.  6,  completed  by  Zonaras,  vii.  22,  which  describes 
the  friends  of  Camillus  as  re^mg  to  vote  for  him,  out  of  envy. 
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and  as  justly  put  to  death ;  and  they  regarded  Camillus  as 
innocent,  and  as  unjustly  driven  into  banishment  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  reverse  both  these  sentences :  to  exculpate  Mselius,  and  to 
condemn  Camillu&  If,  however,  we  are  not  prepared  to  take  the 
decisions  of  the  ancient  writers  upon  trust,  we  must  remain  in 
uncertainty  ;  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  well-grounded 
judgment  upon  these  questions  for  ourselves.  The  materials 
for  such  a  judgment  do  not  exist  In  the  case  of  Camillus,  we  do 
not  know,  with  any  approach  to  certainty  or  precision,  what  is 
the  charge  which  was  preferred  by  the  tribune  Appuleius  against 
him ;  still  less  do  we  know  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported. Even  ¥rith  regard  to  the  two  Scipios,  who  were  subjected 
to  charges  of  peculation  about  two  hundred  years  afterwards, 
in  an  age  of  contemporary  registration,  the  accounts  are  obscure 
and  inconclusive.  (^)  Another  circumstance  which  increases  the 
difficulty  of  explaining  the  condemnation  of  Camillus,  is,  that  it 
is  reported  to  take  place  no  less  than  five  years  after  the  fall  of 
Veii.  The  prayer  of  Camillus  on  leaving  Rome,  in  which  he 
alludes  prophetically  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls, 
cannot  be  considered  as  historical.  ('^ 

With  regard  to  the  main  fact  of  the  capture  of  Veii,  we  have 
an  attestation  which,  though  not  complete,  is  more  ancient  than 
those  upon  which  this  portion  of  history  is  in  general  founded. 
If  we  give  credit  to  the  accoimt  of  the  adventures  of  the  golden 
crater,  its  connexion  with  the  plunder  of  Veii  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Timasitheus  on  the  other,  we  have  a  recognition  of  the 
reality  of  this  siege  by  a  public  act  of  the  Roman  state  during 
the  First  Punic  War,  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  event,  ajid  nearly  half  a  century  before  the  earliest  native 
historian.  C'^) 

(71)  See  Livy,  xxxviii.  60 — 60. 

(72)  Above,  p.  308,  n.  31. 

(73)  Cornelius  Nepos  stated  that  Melpum,  in  northern  Italy,  was 
taken  by  the  Gauls  on  the  same  day  on  which  Camillus  took  Veii. 
'  Item  Melpum  opulenti^  prsecipuum,  auod  ab  Insubribus  et  Boiis  et 
Senonibus  deletum  esse  eo  die  quo  Camillus  Veios  ceperit,  Nepos  Cornelius 
tradidit ;'  Plin.  N.  H.  ill.  21.     Bo  the  battles  of  Platsa  and  MycsJe  were 
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There  are  likewise  in  Greek  history  some  instances  of  the 
memory  of  certain  events  being  kept  up  by  the  adventures  which 
befell  works  of  art  connected  with  them.  Thus  the  celebrated 
bull  of  Phalaris  was  taken  by  Himilco  at  the  sack  of  Agrigentum 
in  406  B.C.,  and  transported  to  Carthage  ;  it  was  found  there  at 
the  capture  of  the  town  by  Scipio  in  146  RC,  260  years  after- 
wards, and  restored  by  him  to  Agrigentum^  where  it  remained 
in  the  time  of  Diodorua(^^)  Soon  afterwards  the  Carthaginians 
took  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  which  stood  outside  the  town  of 
Gela,  and  sent  it  as  a  present  to  their  mother  city.  This  statue 
was  still  standing  at  Tyre  when  the  town  was  besieged  by 
Alexander,  and  it  was  recaptured  by  him,  according  to  Timffius, 
on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  when  it  had  been  carried 
away  from  Gela  by  the  Carthaginians  The  Greeks  honoured  it 
with  sacrifices  and  processions,  as  having  enabled  them  to  take 
the  citj,(J^)  Alexander  likewise  found  at  Susa^  and  restored  to 
the  Athenians  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  made 
by  the  ancient  sculptor  Antenor,  which  Xerxes  had  carried  off 
in  his  expedition  to  Greece.  These  statues  having  been  erected 
in  609  ac,  having  been  carried  by  Xerxes  to  Susa  in  480  B.C., 
and  having  been  restored  by  Alexander  in  331  B.C.,  were  still 
preserved  at  Athens  in  the  times  of  Arrian  and  Fausanias,  in 
the  second  century  after  Christ.(^^ 

That  the  Romans,  a  short  time  before  the  burning  of  their 
own  city  by  the  Gauls,  besieged  and  captured  Veii,  and  extin- 
guished the  Yeientes  as  a  separate  community,  are  facts  which 


reported  to  have  taken  pl&ce  on  the  same  day;  Herod,  iz.  101,  and  the 
battles  of  Salamis  (or  Thermopyl®),  and  of  Gelon  against  Hamilcar, 
ib.  vii.  166 ;  Diod.  xi.  24. 

(74)  Diod.  xiii.  90 ;  Polyb.  xii.  25 ;  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  222. 
Compare  GoeDer  de  Orig.  et  Sit.  Syr.  p.  272  j  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr. 
vol.  V.  p.  274. 

(75)  Diod.  xiii.  108.  See  Curt.  ir.  3,  who  mentions  the  circumstance, 
but  names  Syracuse  instead  of  Gela.  It  seems  that  the  Tyrians  mistrusted 
the  fidelity  of  Apollo,  and  in  consequence  of  a  warning  dream,  they  bound 
his  statue  by  a  golden  chain  to  the  altar  of  Hercules,  the  patron  god  of 
the  city. 

(76)  See  Arrian,  iii.  16,  vii.  19 ;  Pans.  i.  8,  §  6 ;  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxiv.  19, 
§10. 


/ 
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cannot  be  reasonably  doubted.  But  the  detailed  narrative 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  bears  throughout  a  legendary 
character ;  it  has  the  impress  of  construction  at  a  later  date, 
from  floating  oral  traditions;  whence  such  narrations  as  that 
respecting  the  reward  of  the  matrona(^^  It  is  conjectured  by 
Niebuhr,  that  the  account  of  the  first  dght  years  of  the  war  is 
I  derived  from  the  annals ;  but  that  the  narrative  of  the  last  two 
years,  beginning  with  the  prodigy  of  the  Alban  lake,  is  founded 
upon  a  poem,  containing  an  epic  recital  of  the  exploits  of  Ca- 
millus.(7^)  This  hypothesis,  however,  even  if  it  could  be  supported 
by  probable  proof,  would  not  assist  us  in  the  examination  of  the 
evidences  of  the  history.  We  know  nothing  of  any  annals  from 
which  the  account  of  a  portion  of  the  war  could  have  been  taken ; 
nor  can  it  be  conceived  that  if  there  were  authentic  annals  extant 
for  the  longer  but  less  important  part  of  the  war,  they  would 
not  have  been  followed  for  the  shorter,  but  more  important  part 
With  regard  to  a  poem  on  the  war  of  Veii,  the  date  of  its  com- 
position would  be  a  material  element  in  determining  its  historical 
value.  A  poem,  for  example,  such  as  the  Persse  of  iiEschylus, 
or  the  Punic  war  of  Nsevius,  composed  at  or  soon  after  the  time, 
would  be  a  more  trustworthy  guide  than  a  prose  narrative 
written  down  from  floating  oral  traditions  many  years  afterwards. 
Even  however  if  it  were  assumed  that  such  a  poem  had  existed, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  when,  or  by  whom,  or  under 
what  circumstances,  or  from  what  materials,  it  was  composed. 

Dr.  Arnold,  in  the  main,  follows  Niebuhr's  viewa  After 
having  remarked  that  the  internal  history  of  Rome  in  the  first 
century  of  the  commonwealth  is  obscure  and  often  uncertain, 
that  we  cannot  place  full  confidence  in  the  details  of  events,  or  of 
individual  characters ;  and  that  the  family  traditions  and  funeral 
orations  out  of  which  the  oldest  annalists  compiled  their  nar- 


(77)  Above,  p.  306,  n.  32. 

(78)  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  475  ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  245.  In  the  latter  paasaire, 
Niebuhr  himself  says :  '  The  detail  about  the  Alhan  lake  and  the  like 
belong  to  poetical  tradition,  and  must  be  taken  as  the  ancients  give  them : 
whether  thev  were  composed  in  prose  or  in  verse,  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence. 
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ratives  were  often  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  dealt  largely 
in  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation  ; — ^he  proceeds  to  say  that, 
with  respect  to  domestic  events,  the  accounts'  of  different  families 
were  a  check  upon  one  another,  but  with  respect  to  foreign  events, 
this  check  was  wanting,  that  any  family  might  claim  victories 
over  a  foreign  enemy,  and  that  hence  the  narratives  of  the  early 
wars  are  less  to  be  trusted  than  any  other  portion  of  the  history. 
Among  the  wars  which  have  been  falsified  by  family  vanity  he 
includes  the  final  war  against  Yeii     The  stories  told  of  the 
Furian  family  were,  he  says,  so  popular  that  they  were  not 
merely  engrafted  upon  the  brief  notices  contained  in  the  genuine 
records  of  the  time,  but  took  the  place  of  these  altogether ;  so 
that  the  history  of  the  capture  of  Veii  has  not  been  preserved  at 
all.     For  it  there  has  been  substituted  a  poetical  legend — the 
last  and  not  the   least  beautiful  of  the    poetical  legends   of 
the  early  Roman  history;    and   this  romantic   story  belongs 
entirely  to  the  traditions  and  funeral  orations  of  the  Furian 
family.(7*)     Now,  upon  this  hypothesis,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
tale  of  Veii,  we  may  observe,  that  it  combines  two  conditions, 
which  seem  repugnant  to  one  another.     It  is  conceivable,  though 
it  has  not  been  made  probable,  that  the  received  account  of  the 
taking  of  Veii  was  derived  from  a  poem.     It  is  likewise  con- 
ceivable that  this  account  may  have  been  derived  from   the 
memoirs,  funeral  orations,  and  oral  traditions  of  the   Furian 
family,  though  the  proof  of  such  derivation  is  equally  wanting. 
But  that  it  should  have  both  origins  at  the  same  time  ;  that  the 
family  memoirs  should  be  derived  from  a  poem,  or  that  the  poem 
should  be  derived  from  family  memoirs,  seems  equally  incredible. 
§  79    Camillus  did  not,  like  Coriolanus,  join  the  enemies  of 
his  country  ;  but  he  took  refuge  in  Ardea,  a  city  which  since  the 
occurrences  in  442  B.C.,  already  described,(^  had  been  friendly 
to  Rome,  and  in  part  a  Roman  colony.     It  was  not  long  before 
his  prayer  that  the  Romans  might  soon  feel  the  want  of  him,  was 


(79)  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  371,  391,  393. 

(80)  Above,  §  58. 

VOL.  XL 
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fulfilled  in  the  arrival  of  a  new  enemy  from  the  north.  Instead 
of  another  attack  from  the  Sabines,  the  ^Equians,  the  Yolscians, 
or  the  Etruscans,  those  ancient  enemies  of  Bome  :(^^)  we  hear 
for  the  first  time  of  an  irruption  made  by  a  large  army  of  Qauls ; 
who  defeat  their  army,  and  afterwards  bum  their  city. 

With  respect  to  the  time  when  the  Gauls  crossed  the  Alps» 
^nd  established  themselves  in  northern  Italy,  there  are  two 
accounts ;  one  of  which  places  this  migration  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus  ;(^  the  other  refers  it  to  an  indefinite,  but 
not  very  long  time  before  the  burning  of  Ilome.(^)  Besides 
these,  however,  there  is  a  third  account,  which  seems  to  have 
been  that  most  commonly  adopted  in  antiquity,  and  which  differs 
from  both  the  othera 

This  story  is  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  Etruscan  town  of 
Clusium,  named  Aruns,  whose  wife  had  been. seduced  by  his 
own  ward,  a  powerful  grandee,  named  Lucumo,  was  desirous  of 
obtaining  vengeance,  aud  for  this  purpose  was  forced  to  look  for 
assistance  from  abroad.  He  directed  his  course  towards  the 
Oauls  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Alps,  and  by  a  present  of  wine, 
whiqh  they  had  never  tasted,  tempted  them  to  invade  the  southern 
region  where  the  grape  was  produced.(^)     This  story  implies 


(8i)  '  ^quorom  jam  velut  anniversariis  armis  adsaeTut  oiritBS  ;*  says 
Livy,  iv.  45. 

(82)  Above,  ch.  xi.  §  24. 

(83)  Foljb.  ii.  18,  makes  a  certain  indefinite  time,  but  long  enough  for 
the  successive  conquests  of  different  tribes,  intervene  between  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Gauls  in  Northern  Italy  and  the  battle  of  the  Allia.  In 
iii.  48,  he  complains  that  the  historians  of  the  Second  Punic  War  did  not 
know  that  the  Celts  on  the  Khone  had  crossed  the  Alps  with  large  armies, 
not  merely  once  or  twice  before  the  passage  of  Hannibal,  and  not  in  remote 
times,  but  recently.  Dio  Cas^ua  describes  the  Gauls,  in  early  times,  aa 
frequently  crossing  the  Alps,  and  ravaging  the  norUiem  parts  of  Italy ; 
xxxviii.  4ib, 

(84)  Liyy,  v.  33 ;  Dion.  Hal.  xiii.  14-17  ;  Pint.  Cam.  16 ;  Zon.  vii.  28. 
Appian,  Hist.  Kom.  iv.  2,  says  that  in  the  97th  Olyinpiad,  a  portion  of  the 
Celts  near  the  E(hine,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  country  for 
their  population,  migrated,  in  search  of  anoUier  territory :  that  they  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  attacked  the  Clusines.  This  date  (392  B.C.)  corresponds  with 
the  Gallic  capture  of  Eome.  Dionysius  describes  Aruns  as  carrying  both 
wine  and  oil:  instead  of  wine,  he  says,  they  used  an  unsavoury  juice  ex- 
tracted from  barley  soaked  in  water,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  putrefaction : 
instead  of  oil,  they  used  swine's  fat  kept  for  a  long  time.   The  description  of 
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that  the  first  appearance  of  the  Oauls  in  Italy^  and  their  attack 
upon  Clusium,  were  parts  of  the  same  movement 

The  people  of  Clusium,  unable,  as  it  seems,  to  obtain  assis- 
tance from  their  Etruscan  neighbours,  send  to  seek  it  from 
Rome.  The  Romans  refuse  assistance,  but  employ  the  three 
sons  of  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  as  ambassadors,  to  remonstrate 
with  the  Gauls,  and  to  induce  them  to  depart  The  three  Fabii, 
however,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  intercession ;  they  fight 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Clusians,  and  one  of  them  kills  a  Gaulish 
chieftain.  The  Gauls  send  envoys  to  Rome  to  complain  of  this 
breach  of  international  law ;  but  the  Senate,  unwilling  to  give 
any  redress,  refer  the  question  to  the  people,  who  dismiss  the 
Gallic  ambassadors,  and  elect  the  three  Fabii  consular  tribunes 
for  the  next  year.(®°)  Lavy  and  Dionysius  both  represent  the 
Senate  as  reluctant  to  afford  any  satisfaction  ;  Diodorus  however 
iBays  that  the  Senate  offered  the  Gallic  ambassadors  a  pecuniary 
compensation,  and  when  this  was  refused  they  decided  to  give 
up  the  offender :  but  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  consular 
tribunes,  appealed  to  the  people,  and  persuaded  them  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  Senate.  *  From  this  time  (adds  Diodorus) 
the  people  began  to  interfere  with  the  decrees  of  the  Senate, 
having  previously    been    accustomed   to   leave  them   unques- 

tionedX*^) 

the  ancient  beer  resembles  that  in  the  Grermany  of  Tacitus ;  c.  23.  Zonaras, 
vii.  23,  says  that  the  Gauls,  when  they  had  taken  Kome,  committed  ex- 
cesses in  drinking  wine,  having  never  before  tasted  that  beverage.  This 
Bupposesthat  they  had  only  recently  descended  into  Italy.  Appian,  H.  R. 
iv.  y ,  speaks  of  the  Gauls  inhabiting  a  country  which  did  not  produce  wine. 

(85)  Livy,  V.  36 ;  Dion.  Hal.  xiii.  18.  19;  Plut.  Cam.  17, 18 ;  Dio  Cass. 
XXV.  1 ;  Zon.  vii.  23 ;  Appian,  Hist.  Eom.  vi.  2  and  3.  Livy,  vi.  1,  states 
that  as  soon  as  Q.  Fabius  nad  abdicated  his  office  of  consular  tribune,  he 
received  notice  of  trial  from  C.  Marcius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  for  fighting 
against  the  law  of  nations,  but  he  died  before  the  trial  came  on,  as  it  was 
thought,  by  his  own  hand. 

(86)  Diod.  xiv.  113.  The  list  of  consular  tribunes  for  this  year  given 
by  Diodorus,  c.  110,  differs  widely  from  that  of  Livy,  v.  36  ;  but  as  he  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  offending  ambassador,  we  cannot  identify  his 
father.  He  has  only  one  Fabius  in  this  list  of  six  names :  viz.,  Ilsdso 
Fabius.  Xseso  Fabius  Ambustus  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Livy  about 
this  period.  If  we  suppose  that  M. Fabius  Ambustus,  the  Pontifex  Maximus. 
is  the  father  alluded  to  by  Diodorus,  his  account  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  Livy's  Fasti,  or  even  with  his  own.    The  expressions  of  Diodorus  in 
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§  80  The  Gaulff  now  advance  upon  Rome,  having,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  increased  their  numbers,  by  the  accession  of 
other  Gallic  tribes,  from  30,000  to  70,000  men,  whereas  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  army  consisted  only  of  24,000  men. 
It  is  mentioned  as  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the  consular 
tribunes  who  commanded  the  Romans  were  the  same  persons 
who,  as  ambassadors,  had,  by  their  rashness,  provoked  the 
'war.(®7)  The  battle,  so  fatal  to  Rome,  which  now  endued,  is 
described  by  Livy  as  having  been  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 
Allia,  a  river  falling  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Crustumian  hills, 
about  eleven  miles  from  Rome.(^  He  conceives  the  Oauls  aa 
having  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  as  advancing  to  Rome  on  its  left 
bank  :  and  he  describes  the  Romans  as  resting  their  left  wing 
on  the  Tiber,  while  their  right  wing  was  at  a  distance  from  the 
river  and  under  the  hills.  When  the  battle  had  been  lost,  and 
the  Roman  army  was  put  to  flight,  as  many  of  the  left  wing  as 
escaped,  swam  across  the  Tiber,  and  escaped  to  Veii :  the  right 
wing  returned  to  Rome,  and   occupied  the  Capitol.  (®^     Dio- 


this  passage,  6  ^fj^ios — r<k  ifKriBri — and  the  opposition  of  the  bijfios  to 
the  Senate,  make  it  quite  clear  that  he  understands  the  people  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense.  Niebuhr,  however,  by  his  contrivance  about  the  words  irjfios 
andfopulug,  makes  it  out  that  the  curiee,  that  is  the  patricians,  are  meant ; 
yol.  li.  note  1187.  This  interpretation  inverts  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
and  makes  it  self-contradictory  and  unintelligible.  According  to  Dion. 
Hal.  xiii.  19,  the  strength  of  the  Roman  army  consisted  of  four  c-omplete 
legions — which  statement,  if  we  estimate  a  legion  at  6000  men,  agrees  with 
that  of  Diodorus.  The  le^on  however  at  this  time  was  probably  not  so 
numerous.  See  Becker,  iii.  2,  p.  248.  Plutarch,  Cam.  18,  states  that  the 
Roman  army  consisted  of  not  less  than  40,000  men  in  full  armour. 

(87)  Livy,  y.  37.  Moms,  i.  13,  says  that  Fabius  the  consul  commanded 
at  the  Allia. 

(88)  An  ancient  controversy  respecting  the  orthography  of  the  name  of 
Allia  has  been  reopened  by  Niebuhr,  who  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  written 
Alia.  See  Hist.  vol.  ii.  n.  1174.  Compare  the  notes  on  Liv.  Epit.  v.  in 
Drakenborch's  edition,  and  Duker  ad  Flor.  i.  13,  7.  The  spelling  varies  in 
the  manuscripts.  Alschefski  writes  it  Allia  in  Livy,  v.  37,  and  Alia  in 
V.  39,  vi.  1,  28-9.  Virgil  and  Lucan  lengthen  the  first  syllable,  and  write 
it  with  the  double  letter.  Servius,  on  whose  authority  iN  iebuhr  partly  re- 
lies, makes  a  ridiculous  mistake  in  supposing  that  alia  in  the  following 
passage  of  Lucan  refers  to  the  river : 

Non  istas  habuit  pu^«  Fharsalia  partes, 
Quas  alise  clades. — ^vii.  632-3. 

The  name  is  written  'AXXiar  in  Flut.  de  Fort.  Bom.  12. 

(89)  Livy>  T.  38.    Plutarch,  Cam.  18,  agrees  with  Livy  in  the  descrip- 
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dorus  says  nothing  of  the  AUia  ;  he  states  that  the  battle  was  at 
the  distance  of  eighty  stadia^  or  ten  miles  from  Rome  :  but  he 
places  it  on  the  right  not  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  He  must 
conceive  the  Gauls  as  still  to  the  north-west  of  the  river,  for  he 
describes  the  Romans  as  crossing  it  before  the  battle,  and  as 
swimming  it  in  their  flight  to  the  city-^^)  This  great  disaster 
is  said  to  have  befallen  the  Romans  on  the  fifteenth  day  before 
the  kalends  of  Sextilis  or  August,  equivalent  to  the  18th  of 
July,  according  to  our  calendar.  C^)  The  battle  of  the  AUia  is 
further  reported  to  have  fallen  on  the  anniversary  of  the  former 
disastrous  battle  of  the  Cremera ;  so  that  when  the  day  was 
permanently  marked  as  unlucky,  it  acquired  the  name  of  Dies 
AUienais^  and  the  commemoration  of  the  Cremera  became  of 
secondary  importance. 

§  81  The  effect  of  the  battle  was,  we  are  told,  to  annihilate 
the  defensive  force  of  Rome.  The  entire  army  was  routed  : 
numbers  were  killed  on  the  plain  or  drowned  in  attempting  to 


tion  of  the  battle,  and  seems  to  follow  him.  He  states  the  distance  at  90 
stadia=ll  miles :  and  he  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  position  of  the  two 
wings.  The  following  account  of  the  festival  of  Lucana  agrees  with  the 
supposition  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river ;  as  the 
Via  Salaria  issued  from  Kome  on  that  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  passed  along 
its  left  bank :  '  Lucaria  festa  in  luco  colebant  Eomani,  ^ui  permagnus  inter 
viam  Salariam  et  Tiberim  fuit,  pro  eo  quod  victi  a  Gallis  fugientes  e  preslio 
ibi  se  occultaverint  ;*  Festus,  p.  119. 

(90)  lb.  c.  114, 115. 

(01)  Livy,  vi.  1,  says  that  fifteen  days  before  the  calends  of  Sextilis 
(18  July)  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  AUia.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  91, 
makes  the  same  statement,  and  he  adds,  Ann.  xv.  41,  that  the  city  was 
taken  and  burnt  on  the  following  day,  fourteen  days  before  the  calends  of 
August  (19  July).  Servius,  ^n.  vii.  717,  states  the  same  day  for  the  battle. 
livy,  vi.  1,  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  91,  and  Pint.  Cam.  19,  agree  in  stating  that  the 
battle  of  the  AUia  feJl  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  o^  the  Cremera. 
Victor,  de  Vir.  lU.  23,  states  that  the  dies  Alliensis  was  the  sixteenth 
day  before  the  calends  of  August  (17  July).  Plutarch  agrees  as  to  the  day, 
inasmuch  as  he  says  that  the  Gauls  entered  Home  a  few  days  after  the  ides 
of  Quintilis  (16  July) ;  Cam.  30.  Elsewhere  he  states  that  the  battle  of 
AUia  fell  about  the  summer  solstice,  that  is,  June  21.  In  Qusst.  Bom.  26, 
where  he  reverts  to  the  question,  he  misunderstands  the  meaning  of  Livy, 
in  vi.  1.  The  unlucky  character  of  the  day  after  the  ides,  was  traced  to 
the  fact  that  Q.  Sulpicius,  the  consular  tnbune  who  commanded  at  the 
AUia,  sacrificed  on  the  day  after  the  ides  of  Quintilis  (16  July).  See 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16,  §  23  ;  GeU.  v.  17.  These  sacrifices,  however,  did  not 
necessarily  take  place  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  See  F.  Lachmann,  de  Die 
AUiensi  (Gotting.  1822),  p.  4.    Above,  p.  148,  n.  179. 
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cross  the  Tiber  ;(^  and  the  larger  part  of  those  that  escaped 
found  a  refuge  in  Veii;('^  others  retreated  to  the  Capitol, 
leaving  the  city  gates  unwatched,  and  the  city  itself  undefended. 
All  the  writers  agree  in  stating  that  the  Grauls  entered  Rome 
shortly  after  their  victory.  Polybius  says  that  they  took  pos- 
session of  Rome  three  days  after  the  battle. (*^)  livy  describes 
them  as  marching  up  to  the  walls  before  sunset  on  the  same 
day,  but  as  suspecting  a  concealed  attack  when  they  found 
everything  deserted,  and  settling  down  for  the  night  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.(**)  This  again  marks  their  position  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Tiber.  The  rest  of  livy's  narrative  is  not 
clear  as  to  the  precise  time  which  elapsed  before  the  Gauls 
entered  the  city.  In  one  place  he  appears  to  represent  one  day 
as  intervening  between  the  battle  and  the  entry  of  the  city ;  in 
another  place  he  states  that  those  events  were  on  successive 
day8.(^)  Zonaras  says  that  they  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Rome 
on  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  entered  it  on  the  next  day.(^ 
The  account  of  Plutarch  is  similar,  who  says  that  they  entered 


(92)  In  the  next  year  the  yolscians  attack  the  Romans :  and  Litt, 
yi.  2,  says :  '  Quibus  ab  contemptu  (quod  prope  omnem  deletam  a  GralCs 
Romanam  juventutem  crederent)  ad  bellum  profectis.' 

(93)  Quum  pars  major  ex  acie  Veios  petisset,  Livy,  v.  39 ;  ol  fikv  irXct- 
irroi  Tutv  iiavi»t9kvTi$w  vo^iv  Boioi}^  icarcXa/3ovro,  Diod.  xiy.  116. 

(94)  ii.  18.  The  language  of  Polybius  seems  to  imply  that  he  conceived 
the  battle  as  fought  at  some  considerable  distance  from  Kome — for  he  savs 
that  theypursu^  the  routed  enemy,  and  took  Eome  in  three  days  after  the 
battle.  He  also  speaks  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies  (roife  fitTo,  toutuv 
vapaTaKafiivovc) :  whereas  the  common  account  represents  the  Komans  as 
arming  in  haste,  and  having  no  time  to  send  for  allies.  Livy  speaks  of 
their  '  tumultuarius  exercitus  raptim  ductus ;'  v.  37.  Zonaras  says  that 
ffvoviy  k^iXOovTtQ  Koi  arajcrw;  dyotviffafAivoi  tUtrxp^Tara  ffrrrjtrro,  vii.  23.  Dio 
Cass.  XXV.  3,  describes  the  sadden  and  unexpected  nature  of  the  attack. 
The  narrative  of  Diodorus  Hkewise  excludes  aU  idea  of  allies.  It  is  possible 
that  Polybius  conceived  the  battle  of  the  AUia  as  having  been  fought  by  the 
Bomans  and  the  Clusines  against  the  Gauls,  either  at  or  near  Clusium. 

(05)  V.  39.  The  fear  of  an  ambuscade  is  particularly  mentioned  by 
Diooorus,  Zonaras,  and  Servius,  ^n.  viii.  652. 

(96)  In  c.  39,  '  lux  altera'  is  tlie  day  after  the  battle :  the  '  occasus 
solis'  is  the  evenine  of  the  same  day ;  the  'lux  appropinquans'  is  the  second 
day  after  the  battle.  In  c.  51,  he  speaks  of  the  Gauls  entering  the  city 
'postero  die'  after  the  battle.  Tacitus  makes  the  anniversary  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  the  day  after  the  anniversary  of  the  battle. 

(97)  vii.  23. 
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the  city  on  the  third  day:(^^  that  is  to  say,  after  one  day's 
interval.  Diodorus  describes  the  Romans  as  enjoying  a  respite 
of  three  days.  The  Gauls  (he  says)  consumed  the  first  day  in 
cutting  oflF  the  heads  of  the  dead,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  nation  ;(^  the  two  next  days  they  encamped  close  to  the 
city,  suspecting,  from  the  noise  made  by  the  removal  of  articles 
into  the  Capitol,  that  an  attack  was  in  preparation :  on  the 
fourth  day,  they  discovered  the  true  state  of  the  case,  broke 
open  the  gates,  and  took  possession  of  the  town.(^^ 

The  Capitol  was  now  occupied  by  the  fighting  men,  and  the 
more  active  portion  of  the  senators.  The  plebeian  families 
escaped,  as  they  best  could,  to  Veii  and  other  neighbouring 
towns,(^°^)  and  the  aged  patricians,  the  men  of  consular  dignity, 
remained  in  their  houses,  in  order  that  they  might  share  the 
fate  which  befel  the  aged  plebeians.  It  is  mentioned  that  the 
Flamen  of  Quirinus  and  the  Yestal  Virgins  buried  some  of  the 
sacred  objects  in  casks  in  a  chapel  close  to  the  house  of  the 
Flamen ;  and  carried  off  the  rest  in  their  arms.  They  took  their 
course  over  the  Sublician  bridge,  and  as  they  were  walking  up 
the  ascent  to  the  Janiculum,  L.  Albinius,  a  plebeian,  who,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  was  leaving  the  town  in  a  wagon,  caused 
his  family  to  descend,  placed  the  Vestal  Virgins  and  the  sacred 
articles  in  the  wagon,  and  conveyed  them  to  Caere.  The  place 
connected  with  this  story  was  called  Doliola,  and  was  shown  in 
the  Forum  Boarium,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  :  it 
was  not  permitted  to  spit  upon  this  sacred  spot  of  ground.  (^^ 


(p8)  Cam.  22 :  rp/ry  iLvh  ttiq  fiaxvc  w^P^H-  The  same  acconnt  is  g^ven 
by  Servius,  ib.  He  saya  that  they  were  afraid  to  enter  the  city  on  the 
next  day  after  the  battle. 

(99)  Livy  describes  the  occupations  of  the  Gaols  after  the  battle  as 
being '  ccDsorum  spolia  legere,  armorumqne  cumulos,  ut  mos  eis  est,  coacer- 
vare;*  v.  39. 

(100)  xiv.  115.  Livy  says  that  they  entered  by  the  Colline  gate,  which 
they  fonnd  open ;  v.  41.  Plut.  Cam.  22,  also  mentions  the  Colline  gate. 
This  statement  agrees  with  Livy's  account  of  the  place  of  the  battle. 

(loi)  Livy  says  that  they  at  first  poured  in  one  stream  into  Mount  Jani- 
culum ;  V.  40.  This  is  consistent  with  his  view  that  the  Gauls  advanced 
upon  Eome  by  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tiber. 

(102)  Livy,  V.  40;  Plut.  Cam.  20,  21;  Val.  Max.  i.  1,  §  10 ;  Flor.  i.  13. 
Livy  says :  *  Optimum  diicunt^  ooudiia  in  d(dioli«  saoello  proximo  flodibus 
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The  explanatory  legend  attached  to  this  holy  place  was  not 
fixed  :  for  Yarro,  though  a  learned  antiquarian,  knew  nothing  of 
the  story  about  the  concealment  of  sacred  objects  during  the 
Gallic  occupation  ;  but  traced  the  origin  of  the  name  either  to 
some  bones  which  had  been  there  buried,  or  to  some  sacred 
books  of  Numa  which  were  deposited  there  after  his  death.  (^^) 

The  Gauls  were  now  undisputed  masters  of  the  entire  city, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Capitol.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
seized  with  amazement  at  the  dignified  appearance  of  the  aged 
senators ;  but  one  of  them,  M.  Papirius,  having  struck  with  his 
ivory  staff  a  Gaul  who  stroked  his  beard,  was  immediately  cut 
down,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  others  soon  followed.  Livy  says 
that  they  remained  in  the  vestibules  of  their  own  houses  :  Plu- 
tarch however  describes  them  as  sitting  in  the  forum  on  their 
curule  chairs,  and  awaiting  their  fate.  Both  writers  speak  of 
M.  Fabius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  having,  by  a  solemn  form  of 
words,  devoted  them  to  death.(^^)  After  the  slaughter  of  the 
senators,  the  rest  of  the  population  who  had  not  fled  were  put 
to  death,  and  the  town  was  sacked  and  burnt  The  destruction 
of  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitol,  by  fire  is  de- 
scribed as  complete :  Livy  says  that  nothing  was  spared  iQ^^) 

flaminis  Quirinalis,  ubi  nunc  despui  religio  est,  defodere.*  FestnB,  p.  69 : 
Doliola  locus  in  urbe  sic  vocatus,  (j[uia  inyadentibus  GaUis  Senonibus  urbem 
sacra  in  eodem  loco  doliolis  reposita  fuerunt.  Qu&  de  caus^  in  eodem  loco 
ne  despuere  alLcui  licebat.  Compare  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  484.  Camillns  alludes 
to  the  removal  and  buryins  of  the  sacred  objects,  in  his  speech  after  the 
departure  of  the  Gauls :  '  Sacra  in  ruina  rerum  nostrarum  alia  terree  cela- 
vimus,  alia,  avecta  in  finitimas  urbes,  amovimus  ab  hostium  oculis ;'  v.  61. 

(103)  Locus  qui  Tocatur  Doliola  ad  cloacam  maximam,  ubi  non  licet  des- 
puere, a  doliolis  sub  terr&.  Eorum  dues  traditse  historiffi,  quod  alii  inesse 
aiunt  OBsa  cadaverum,  alii  Numse  Pompilii  religiosa  qusdam  post  mortem 
ejus  infoBsa ;  Yarro,  de  L.  L.  y.  §  157.  By  '  religiosa  qucedam/  sacred 
books  (scripta)  appear  to  be  meant.  The  sacred  books  of  Numa,  which 
were  dug  up  in  181  B.C.,  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Janiculum. 
See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  450,  n.  135 ;  Schwegler,  vol  i.  p.  564. 

(104)  Livy,  V.  41 ;  Plut.  Cam.  21.  Floras,  i.  13,  agrees  with  Livy. 
Zonaras,  vii.  23,  agrees  with  Plutarcli,  and  states  that  they  were  eighty  in 
number.  Ovid,  like  Livy,  supposes  the  aged  consulars  to  nave  been  killed 
in  their  own  houses : 

Vidimus  ornatos  eerata  per  atria  picta 
Veste  triumphales  occubuisse  senes. 

Fast.  vi.  367-8. 

(105)  Etsi  omnia  flammis  ac  ruinis  sequata  vidissent ;  y.  42.    Quum 
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Diodorus^  that  they  left  nothing  standing  but  a  few  houses  on 
the  Palatina  The  accounts  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls^  likewise  imply  that  the  confla- 
gration had  extended  over  the  whole  citj.Q^) 

But  although  the  Gauls  have  pillaged  and  ruined  the  city> 
the  Capitol  still  holds  out,  defended  by  its  small  garri8on.(^^ 
An  attempt  to  take  it  by  storm  is  repulsed ;  and  the  Gauls  pre- 
pare to  reduce  it  by  siege :  being  however  destitute  of  provisions, 
they  send  a  portion  of  their  army  to  collect  supplies  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  A  party  of  these  foragers  who  went 
towards  Ardea,  is  related  to  have  been  cut  off  by  the  Ardeates, 
under  the  command  of  Camillus  :  the  Romans  in  Veii  likewise 
meet  with  like  success  against  a  body  of  plunderers  from 
Etruria.C<»)   ■ 

The  Gauls  now  desist  from  any  active  attacks  upon  the 
Capitol,  and  only  seek  to  prevent  all  ingress  or  egress.  One 
day  however  C.  Fabius  Dorso  descends  from  the  Capitol,  passes 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  crosses  the  valley  of  the  forum,  and 
ascends  the  adjoining  Quirinal  hill,  in  order  to  perform  a  heredi- 
tary sacrifice  of  his  family,  which  was  due  at  that  spot  on  that 
day ;  and  having  punctually  fulfilled  this  sacred  obligation,  he 
returned  unhurt  into  the  Capitol.  Such  is  the  account  given 
by  Livy  and  Valerius  Maximu8.(^^)  This  incident  is  however 
related  with  some  divergence  by  other  writers ;  Dio  Cassius  and 
Florus  represent  it  as  a  public  sacrifice,  performed  by  one  of  the 
pontifices,  whom  the  former  calls  Ksbso  Fabius,  the  latter  Fabius 
simply.(^^°)     Appian  again,  on  the  authority  of  Cassius  Hemina, 


inter  incendia  ac  minas  captte  urbis  nihil  snperesse  prseter  amiatos  liostes 
viderent ;  ib.  43.  Compare  the  speech  of  CamiUus,  c.  53.  Flut.  Cam.  22. 
Florus  says :  Faces  tectis  injiciunt,  et  totam  urbem  igne,  ferro,  manibus 
exsquant :  i.  13. 

(io6)  Livy,  Y.  55.    Compare  Tac.  Ann.  zv.  43. 

(107)  Floras  i.  13,  says  that  it  scarcely  amounted  to  1000  men. 

(108)  Livv,  y.  43-5.  The  exploit  of  (Jaraillus  at  Ardea  is  likewise  re- 
counted by  Piut.  Cam.  23 :  Zon.  vii.  23.  Diodorus  mentions  the  defeat  of 
the  Etruscans  b^  the  Eomans  at  Veii,  and  the  recovery  of  the  plunder : 
but  he  says  notmng  of  the  exploit  of  Camillus. 

(109)  Livy,  V.  46,  52  j  Vi.  Max.i.  1,  §  11. 
(lie)  Dio  Cass,  fragm.  xxv.  5 ;  Florus,  i.  13. 
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states  that  it  was  a  public  sacrifice  performed  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  by  a  priest  named  Dor8o.(^^^) 

We  now  hear  that  the  Eomans  in  Veil,  under  the  guidance 
of  Ceedicius,  wish  that  Camillus  should  be  appointed  dictator. 
livy  says  that  they  are  unwilling  to  take  this  step  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  (^^^  Plutarch  and  Dio  Cassius  represent 
them  as  sending  a  deputation  to  Camillus^  and  receiving  from 
him  an  injunction  to  this  eflfect(^^*)  Dionysius  however  describes 
Caedicius  and  the  Romans  in  Veii  appointing  Camillus  dictator, 
of  their  own  authority,  and  without  communication  witih  the 
Senate.  (^^*)  According  to  Livy  and  Plutarch,  the  process  is 
more  circuitous.  Pontius  Cominius,  having  provided  himself 
with  corks,  swims  the  Tiber ;  the  Sublician  bridge  now  being 
guarded  by  the  Gauls  ;Q^^)  mounts  into  the  Capitol  by  the 
Porta  Carmentalis  ;  and  delivers  his  message  from  the  Romans 
in  VeiL  Plutarch  says  that  the  Senate  appointed  Camillus  dic- 
tator :  according  to  Livy,  they  decreed  that  when  Camillus  had 
been  recalled  from  exile  by  the  comitia  curiata^  he  should  be 
appointed  dictator  by  the  people.  This  course  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  Veii,  and  CamUlus  was  constituted  dictator.(^^^) 
Diodorus  mentions  the  visit  of  Pontius  Cominius  to  the  Capitol, 


(ill)  Appian,  Hist.  Bom.  iv.  6.  This  fragment  is  omitted  by  Krause, 
p.  157--66.  Cassius  Hemina  wrote  about  the  Third  Punic  War,  146  B.C., 
and  was  therefore  a  century  older  than  Livy.  The  incident  is  alluded  to 
by  Minucius,  Oct.  6. 

\i  12)  V.  46.    Adeo  (he  says)  regebat  omnia  pudor,  discriminaque  rerum 
prope  perditis  rebus  servabant. 
•     (113)  Plut.  Cam.  24 ;  Dio  Cass.  xiv.  7. 

(114)  Dion.  Hal.  xiii.  7-8. 

(115)  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  narrative  is  consistent  in  this  point. 
When  Albinius  and  the  flamen  and  Vestal  yir^ns  were  escaping  over  the 
Sublician  bridge,  the  Gauls  had  not  yet  enteredthe  city.  If  however  (with 
Diodorus)  we  suppose  the  battle  to  have  been  fought  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  the  Gauls  would  naturally  have  been  in  possession  of  the  bridge 
on  the  day  of  the  battle. 

(116)  Livy,  V.  46 ;  Plut.  Cam.  24,  25.  Plutarch  is  followed  by  Zon. 
yii.  23 ;  Claudius  Quadrigarius  ap.  Gell.  xvii.  2,  §  24.  Plutarch,  c.  26,  says 
thatCamiUus  found  20,000  men  in  arms,  and  that  he  collected  other  forces 
from  the  allies.  According  to  Appian,  H.  R.  iv.  6,  Ceedicius  received  in- 
structions from  the  Senate  in  the  Capitol  for  the  appointment  of  Camillus 
as  dictator. 
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but  describes  it  as  intended  to  communicate  to  the  Romans  in 
the  Capitol  the  prospect  of  relief  from  their  countrymen  in 
VeiL(^^')  Frontinus,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  Cominius 
as  sent  by  the  Romans  in  the  Capitol  to  ask  assistance  from 
Camillus,  as  going  to  Veii  and  returning  to  the  CapitoL(^^®) 

In  the  meantime,  the  Capitol  had  been  in  imminent  danger 
of  a  surprise :  for  the  footsteps  of  Cominius  or  of  some  other 
messenger  from  Veii  had  been  observed  by  the  Qauls  on  the  side 
of  the  rock,  or  they  had  perceived  the  easiest  ascent ;  and 
they  accordingly  planned  a  night-attack,  which  was  nearly  suc- 
cessful A  Gaul  was  about  to  scale  the  rampart,  when  the 
sacred  geese  of  Judo,  which  had  been  spared  by  the  ill-fed  gar- 
rison, disturbed  by  the  unwonted  sounds,  gave  the  alarm  by 
their  screams,  and  the  flapping  of  their  wings  ;  M.  Manlius,  who 
had  been  consul  two  years  before,  rushed  to  the  place  and  threw 
down  the  leading  assailant:  others  came  to  his  aid,  and  the 
Capitol  was  saved.  Manlius  was  rewarded  by  the  voluntary 
gift  of  half  a  pound  of  flour  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  wine  from 
each  of  the  garrison.  According  to  Livy,  Q.  Sulpicius,  the  con- 
sular tribune,  wished  to  put  all  the  men  on  guard  to  death  ;  but, 
on  the  remonstrance  of  his  soldiers,  was  satisfied  with  throwing 
one  down  the  rock.  Dionysius  says  that  the  Senate  sentenced 
them  all  to  death,  but  that  the  people,  more  merciful,  were  con- 
tented with  the  punishment  of  one.(^^^ 


(117)  Diod.  xiv.  117;  Dio  Caasius,  fra^rm.  xxv.  8,  newly  agrees  with 
Diodorus.  He  says  that  Camillus  sent  the  messenger  to  inform  the  gar- 
rison in  the  Capitol  of  his  intention  to  attack  the  Grauls. 

(118)  Strat.  iii.  13,  §  1. 

(119)  Livy,  V.  47;  Plut.  Cam.  27;  Dion.  Hal.  xiii.  9-12;  Dio  Cass. 
XTV.  8 ;  Zon.  vii.  23 ;  Diod.  xiv.  117 ;  Plut.  de  Fort.  Horn.  12.  Dionysius 
knows  nothing  of  the  expedition  of  Cominius,  and  therefore  describes  the 
footsteps  on  the  Capitol  as  those  of  a  certain  young  man  {v€os  ris).  Servius, 
iEn.  viii.  652,  gives  the  following  account :  *  Postea  paulatim  ingressi 
[Gralli]  cuncta  vastarunt  octo  integris  mensibns,  adeo  ut  quse  incendere 
non  poterant,  militari  manu  diruerent,  solo  remanente  Capitolio :  ad  quod 
cum  utensilibus  reliqui  confugerant  cives,  qui  tamen  a  Gallis  obsidebantur, 
etiam  id  penetrare  cupientibus :  quos  alii  per  dumeta  et  saxa  aspera,  alii 
per  cuniculos  dictmt  conatos  ascendere.  Tunc  Manlius  custos  Capitolii 
Gallos  detrusit  ex  arce,  clangore  anseris  excitatus,  qnem  privatus  quidam 
dono  Junoni  dederat.-     The  warning  of  the  goose  is  mentioned  by  Vegetb 
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Two  sacred  legends  commemorated  the  privations  of  the 
garrison  in  the  Capitol.  The  altar  of  Jupiter  Pistor  was  said  to 
have  been  so  named  because  the  Romans,  having  received  a 
warning  from  Jupiter  to  give  to  the  enemy  tJiat  which  they  were 
least  willing  to  part  with,  pelted  their  assailants  with  loaves  of 
bread.  This  appearance  of  plenty  deceived  the  Gauls,  who,  de- 
spairing of  success,  raised  the  siege.(^'^)  Livy,  Florus,  and 
Frontinus  indeed  mention  this  incident  as  having  actually 
occurred,(^2^)  Another  legend  declared  that  the  altar  of  Jupiter 
Soter  on  the  Capitol  was  so  named,  because,  when  the  siege  of 
the  Capitol  was  raised,  the  garrison  burnt  upon  it  the  pieces  of 
leather  and  old  soles  of  shoes,  which  they  had  moistened,  and 
used  for  assuaging  their  hunger.  (^^^) 

§  82  The  Qauls  after  a  time  suffered  from  want  of  food»  and 
from  pestilence.  Numbers  of  them  died,  and  their  bodies  were 
burnt  in  heaps :  whence  the  place  in  Rome  called  Bustxi 
&aZZica  received  its  name. (^^)  A  truce  was  afterwards  made; 
but  no  succours  came  from  without,  and  the  garrison  were  now 
compelled  by  famine  to  capitulate.   Hints  were  thrown  out  by  the 


de  Re  Mil.  iy.  26.  The  defence  of  the  Capitol  by  Manlius  was  referred  to 
when  he  was  accused  of  aimiofi;  at  supreme  power,  and  was  thrown  in  pri- 
son by  the  dictator;  Liry,  vi.  17.  The  people  were  assembled  for  ids 
trial  in  the  Peteline  grove,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  within  sight  of 
the  Capitol ;  ib.  20.  Manlius  saved  the  Capitol ;  Appian,  H.  B.  ii.  9. 
The  attack  of  the  Capitol  by  a  mine,  alluded  to  in  the  above-cited  passage 
of  Servius,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  pro  Cscinft,  30 ;  Philipp.  iii.  8.  It  is 
unknown  to  the  historians.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  choice  of  a  precipitous 
citadel  by  Eomulus :  '  ut  ita  munita  arx  circurojectu  arduo  et  quasi  cir- 
cumciso  saxo  niteretur,  ut  etiam  in  ilia  tempestate  horribili  Gallici  ad- 
ventus  incolumis  atque  intacta  permanserit ;'  i)e  iiep.  ii.  6. 

(i2o)  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  343—88. 

(i2i)  In  quibus  [colloquiis]  quum  identidem  Galli  famem  objicerent, 
dicitur  avertendse  ejus  opinionis  causft  multis  locis  panis  de  Capitolio  jac- 
tatus  esse  in  hostium  stationes  ;  Livy,  v.  48.  [Manlius],  ut  spem  hostibus 
demeret,  quamquam  in  Bumm4  fame,  tamen  aid  speciem  iiduciee,  panes  ab 
arce  jaculatus  est;  Florus,  i.  12;  Frontinus,  iii.  15,  §  1. 

(123)  In  tantam  autem  cibi  penuriam  redacti  erant  in  obsidione,  ut 
corus  madefactis  et  postea  frictis  vescerentur,  cujus  rei  argumentum  est, 
quod  hodieque  ara  in  Capitolio  est  Jovis  Soteris,  in  quft,  liberati  obsidione, 
coria  et  sola  Vetera  concremaverunt ;  Serv.  ^n.  viii.  652. 

(123)  Livy,  V.  48.  Yarro  says  that  name  was  given  because  the  bones 
of  the  Gauls  were  collected  together  in  this  place,  ailer  the  city  was  reco- 
Tered ;  Pe  L.  L.  v.  {  157.    See  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  485. 
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Gauls  that  they  were  willing  to  accept  a  price  for  leaving  the  city. 
The  Senate  authorized  the  consular  tribunes  to  negotiate,  and 
Q.  Sulpicius  agreed  with  Brennus,  the  king  of  the  Gauls,  that, 
for  1000  pounds  of  gold,  the  siege  would  be  raised.  When  Sul- 
picius complained  that  false  weights  had  been  used,  Brennus 
threw  his  sword  into  the  scale,  adding  the  famous  words,  Vce 
metis  !Q^) 

At  this  critical  moment,  Camillus  appears  on  the  stage.  He 
orders  the  gold  to  be  removed  ;  and  declares  to  his  own  soldiers 
that  they  must  recover  their  country,  not  with  gold,  but  with 
steel.  When  the  Gauls  complain  of  a  breach  of  faith,  Camillus 
says  that  he  is  dictator,  and  that  the  inferior  magistrate  could 
not  make  a  valid  treaty  without  his  consent :  he  therefore  tells 
them  to  prepare  for  battle.  The  conflict  takes  place  on  the  site 
of  the  ruined  town  ;  and  the  Gauls  are  routed  ;  a  second  battle 
is  fought  on  the  Gabine  road^  near  the  eighth  milestone,  and  the 


(124)  Livy,  V.48;  Plut.  Cam.  28;  Zon.  vii.  23;  Floras,  i.  13;  Dion. 
Hal.  xiii.  13.  Dionysius  makes  the  gold  amount  to  twenty-five  talents. 
He  says  that  the  false  weights,  the  sword  with  the  sheath  and  girdle,  made 
the  quantity  brought  by  the  Romans  deficient  by  one-third.  They  there- 
fore took  time  for  collecting  a  large  quantity,  and  they  were  still  ignorant 
of  what  had  been  done  by  Ce&dicius  and  Camillus.  This  version  differs 
from  that  of  Livy,  who  represents  Camillus  as  intervening  while  the  gold 
is  weighed.  Livy  also  supposes  that  the  election  of  Camillus  is  made  in 
concert  with  the  Senate  in  the  Capitol.  Festus,  in  Ysa  victis,  p.  372,  teUa 
the  story  in  a  similar  manner,  but  states  that  Appins  Claudius,  and  not 
Sulpicius,  is  the  Eoman  to  whom  the  words  are  addressed.  It  is  added 
that  Brennus,  being  afterwards  pursued  by  Camillus,  fell  into  an  ambush, 
and  complained  of  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  when  Camillus  retorted  upon  him 
with  the  words,  Va  victis.  This  is  a  contrivance  for  cancelling  the  humi- 
liation to  the  Romans.  The  annotator  to  the  French  translation  of  Pliny, 
solicitous  about  the  good  faith  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  suggests  that  the  weights  were  Gallic  weights,  imknown  to  the 
Bomans.  *  Les  faux  poids,  apport^  par  les  Gaulois,  ^taient  sans  doute  des 
poids  en  usage  de  Tautre  c6te  des  Alpes,  et  un  peu  plus  forts  queceux  des 
Momains  :*  tom.  six.  p.  122  (ed.  1833). 

L.  Lentulus,  one  of  the  legates  with  the  army  in  the  Caudine  Pass,  in 
321  B.C.,  is  represented  by  Livy  as  saying  that  he  had  oflen  heard  his 
father  mention  that,  when  the  Komans  were  enclosed  in  the  Capitol,  he 
alone  resisted  the  payment  of  a  ransom  to  the  Gaula,  and  advised  an 
attempt  to  break  through  the  enemy,  as  being  possible  though  dangerous, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  made  no  lines  of  circumvallation ;  ix.  4.  If  £.  Len- 
tulus, the  father,  was  twenty-five  y  e^ura  old  in  390  B.C.,  and  lived  to  the  age 
of  seventy,  he  would  have  been  bom  in  415  b.c,  and  would  have  died  in 
335  B.C.    This  is  quite  consistent  with  Livy*8  account. 
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remains  of  the  Ghdlic  host  are  exterminated  to  a  man.(^^  The 
account  of  Plutarch  agrees  closely  with  that  of  Livy.(^^  Virgil 
likewise  speaks  of  Camillus  as  having  won  back  the  Boman 
standards  from  the  Gauls.  (^^ 

Diodorus  represents  these  events  quite  differently.  Camillus 
does  not  appear  in  his  narrative  until  the  Qauls  have  left  Borne, 
when  he  is  described  as  having  been  appointed  dictator,  in  order  to 
command  against  the  Yolsdana  The  Romans,  after  the  failure 
of  the  attack  on  the  Capitol  repulsed  by  Manlius,  negotiate  with 
the  Gauls,  and  induce  them,  on  receiving  1000  pounds  of  gold, 
to  leave  the  town,  and  evacuate  the  Boman  territory.  Camillus 
is  now  made  dictator,  and  he  gains  great  victories  over  the 
Yolscians,  ^quians,  and  Etruscans,  who  are  seeking  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Borne :  he  likewise  attacks  the 


.  (135)  Ibi  cffides  omnia  obtinuit;  castra  capiuntur,  et  ne  Bnncios 
qnidem  cladis  relictus  ;  Livy,  v.  49.  A  similar  account  is  ^ven  by  Victor, 
de  Vir.  111.  23 :  Qui  [Camillus]  absens  dictator  dictus  collectis  reliquiis 
GraUos  improvisos  intemecione  occidit.  The  passage  of  Festus  cited  in  the 
previous  note,  likewise  supposes  that  Camillus  was  able,  by  some  stratagem, 
to  cut  off  Brennus  and  his  army  upon  their  retreat. 

Accordingr  to  Livy,  ix.  11,  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  said  to  the 
Romans,  in  320  B.C. :  *  Auro  civitatem  a  Gallis  redemistis,  inter  accipien- 
dum  aurum  csesi  sunt.'  Again,  in  296  B.C.,  the  Samnites,  imploring  aid  of 
the  Etruscans  against  the^^mans,  remind  them  of  the  proximity  of  the 
Gauls :  '  Habere  accolas  Gallos,  inter  ferrum  et  arma  natos,  feroces  quum 
suopte  ingenio,  turn  adversus  Bomantim  populum;  quem  captum  a  se 
anroque  redemtum,  hand  vana  jactantes,  memorent  ;*  x.  16.  The  latter 
passage  of  Livy,  in  the  context  m  which  it  occurs,  cannot  be  considered 
as  inconsistent  with  his  own  account  of  the  recovery  of  the  gold  by  Camillus. 
The  Koman  prisoners  taken  at  Cannse  likewise  sa^  to  the  Senate :  Majorea 
quoque  accepimus  se  a  Gallis  auro  redemisse ;  Livy,  xxii.  69. 

(136)  Plut.  Cam.  29. 

(127)  Brcferentem  siffna  Camillum  ;  2En.  vi.  826.  Servius,  in  his  note 
on  this  passage  (repeated  by  Myth.  Lat.  i.  221,  ed.  Bode),  says  of  Camillus: 
*  Gallos  jam  abeuntes  secutus  est,  quibus  intereraptis  aurum  omne  recepit 
et  signa.  Quod  cum  illic  appendisset,  civitati  nomen  dedit.  Nam  Pisau- 
rum  dicitur,  quod  illic  aurum  pensatum  est.  Post  hoc  tamen  factum  rediit 
in  exilium,  unde  rogatus  reversus  est.'  This  passage  contains  an  etymolo- 
gical legend,  probably  of  late  date,  explanatory  of  the  name  Pisaurum, 
which  town  (on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  in  Umbria)  is  here  assumed  to  be 
the  place  where  Camillus  weighed  out  the  gold,  after  he  had  recovered  it 
from  ihe  Gauls.  See  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  616  Compare  also  Eutropius, 
i.  20.  Postea  tamen,  accepto  etiam  auro,  ne  Capitolium  obsidirenl.,  reces- 
serunt ;  sed  secutus  eos  Camillus  it-a  cecidit,  ut  et  aurum  quod  his  datum 
fiierat,  et  omnia  quae  ceperant  militaria  signa  revocaret.  Appian,  Hist, 
fiom.  iv.  1,  says  that  Camillus  defeated  the  Gauls  and  drove  tnem  out  of 
Borne.  Procopius  likewise  derives  a  place  called  JBusta  Oallorum,  in  the 
Umbrian  territory,  from  a  battle  between  Camillus  and  the  Gauls ;  de  Bell. 
Goth.  iv.  29. 
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Qauls,  who  are  ravaging  a  town  friendly  to  the  Romans,  slays 
the  chief  part  of  their  army,  and  recovers  not  only  the  1 000 
pounds  of  gold,  hut  the  plunder  of  Rome.  Notwithstanding 
these  great  achievements,  he  was  prevented  by  the  tribunes  from 
obtaining  a  triumph.  Some  however  say  that  he  was  allowed  a 
triumph  for  his  victory  over  the  Etruscans ;  that  he  triumphed 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses :  and  that  he  was  in 
consequence  sentenced  by  the  people  to  a  heavy  fine  two  years 
afterwards.  (^*®) 

These  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  GauL)  as  consenting 
to  evacuate  Rome  upon  the  payment  of  a  large  quantity  of  gold, 
and  as  either  being  frustrated  in  the  receipt  of  it,  or  a^  carrying 
it  away,  but  as  being  defeated  by  Camillus  on  their  retreat,  and 
deprived  of  all  their  plunder.  Polybius,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
scribes them  afi  recalled  from  Rome  by  an  irruption  of  the 
Yeneti  into  Cisalpine  Gaul;  as  making  a  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  and  abandoning  the  city ;  and  as  retmning  to  their 
own  country ;  after  which  they  were  occupied  at  home  with 
intestine  wars.(^^^  In  a  subsequent  passage,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Gauls  not  only  defeated  the  Romans,  but  after  the  battle  ob- 
tained possession  of  Rome ;  seized  all  the  property  in  it,  and  were 
masters  of  it  for  seven  months ;  till  at  last,  having  voluntarily 
given  up  the  city,  and  out  of  mere  grace  to  the  Romans,  they 
returned  unhurt,  with  all  their  plunder,  to  their  own  countTy.(^^ 
Elsewhere,  he  says  that  after  the  Gauls  had  taken  Rome,  except 


(128)  xiv-  117.  Diodonis  promises  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  con- 
demnation of  Camillus  at  the  proper  time ;  but  he  never  fulfils  his  pro- 
mise. He  likewise  states  that  tne  Gauls  who  went  to  lapygia  returned 
throuffh  the  Eoman  territory,  and  after  a  short  time  were  surprised  at 
night  by  the  Ceerites,  and  cut  to  pieces  in  the  Trausian  plain.  The  town 
friendly  to  the  Bomans  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  is  written  ObsdaKiov.  For 
this,  Niebuhr  reads  Ovokciviov,  vol.  li.  n.  1225.  According  to  the  context, 
it  ought  to  be  a  town  not  far  from  Sutrium. 

(129)  ii.  18.  Plutarch  expressly  refers  to  this  passage  in  his  Treatise 
de  Fort.  Kom.  c.  12,  and  considers  the  domestic  invasion  which  withdrew 
the  Grauls  from  Eome  as  a  proof  of  the  fortune  of  the  Somans.  Polyb. 
i.  6,  describes  the  Somaus  as  ytvSfuvot  vaXiv  hviXviorwc  rqe  irarpiSoi 
lyKpariiQ  after  the  abandonment  of  the  city  by  the  Grauls :  which  words 
seem  to  imply  that  their  withdrawal  was  owmg  to  some  lucky  accident. 

(130)  ii.  22.  The  word  (tf^Xeia  is  used  by  Polybius  in  the  special  sense 
of  plunder  or  booty  taken  in  war;  see  Schweighsuser,  Lex  Polyb.  in  v., 
ana  X.  16. 
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the  Capitol,  the  Romans  made  a  treaty  with  them  on  the  terms 
which  the  Qauls  thought  fit  to  dictate,  and  thus  again  became 
unexpectedly  masters  of  their  own  country.C^^)  The  language 
of  Polybius  implies  that  the  Gauls  were  able  to  impose  upon  the 
Romans  such  conditions  as  they  pleased,  but  that  they  went 
away  suddenly,  of  their  own  accord ;  and  that  they  carried  off 
their  plunder,  though  nothing  is  said  specifically  of  a  price  or 
ransom  paid  for  their  departure. 

Pliny,  illustrating  the  scarcity  of  gold  at  Rome  in  early 
times,  remarks  that  when  peace  was  purchased  from  the  Gauls, 
after  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  Romans  could  only  procure  1000 
pounds  of  gold.  '  I  am  not  indeed  ignorant  (he  proceeds  to  say) 
that  M.  Crassus,  in  the  second  consulship  of  himself  and  Pompey 
(55  B.C.),  carried  away  2000  pounds  of  gold  from  the  throne  of 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  where  it  had  been  concealed  by  Camiilus ; 
and  that  most  persons  hence  suppose  that  this  amount  was  given 
to  the  Gauls.  But  the  additional  quantity  beyond  1000  pounds 
had  been  in  fact  taken  by  the  Gauls  from  the  temples  of  the 
city,  so  far  as  it  was  in  their  possession/(^*^  Pliny  therefore 
supposes  that  the  Romans  paid  1000  pounds  of  gold  to  the 
Gauls ;  that  the  Gauls  had  plundered  1000  pounds  of  gold  from 
the  temples  outside  the  Capitol ;  that  this  entire  quantity  of 
gold  was  recaptured  by  Camiilus ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
dedicated  by  him  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  The 
same  passage  proves  that  2000  pounds  of  gold  were  actually 
taken  from  this  temple  by  Crassus,  and  that  it  was  currently 
believed  to  have  been  the  deposit  of  Camiilus* 

According  to  another  version,  the  recovery  of  the  gold  from 
the  Gauls  was  accomplished  by  the  Caerites,  who  attacked  them 


(131)  i.  6.    This  passage  is  cited  by  Strabo,  yi.  4,  §  2. 

(132)  H.  N.  xxziii.  5.  A  fragment  of  Yarro,  yoI.  i.  p.  243,  ed.  Bipont, 
refers  to  the  2000  lbs.  of  gold.  Compare  Niebulir,  vol.  ii.  p.  553.  The 
original  dedication  of  this  gold  is  described  by  Livy  in  the  following  words: 
'  Aurum,  ^uod  Gallis  ereptom  erat,  quodque  ex  aliis  templis  inter  trepi- 
dationem  m  Jovis  cellam  collatum,  quum,  m  qnse  referri  oporteret,  confxiBa 
memoria  esset,  sacrum  omne  judicatam,  et  sub  Jovis  celfft  poni  jussiun ;' 
V.  50.  This  explanation  is  intended  to  account  for  the  entire  quantity  of 
gold  recaptured  being  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
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in  their  departure  from  Rome  in  the  Sabine  country :  besides 
which  they  afforded  an  asylum  to  many  fugitives  from  Rome,  and 
preserved  the  sacred  fire  and  the  Vestal  virgins.  To  these  services 
Strabo,  who  gives  this  account,  traces  the  origin  of  the  Cwrite 
franchise.  (^**) 

Other  divergent  statements  occur  concerning  this  important 
passage  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Suetonius  mentions  a  report 
that  the  first  Livius  Drusus,  (whose  time  is  unfixed,)  when  he 
was  propraetor,  brought  back  firom  his  province  of  Gaul  the  gold 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Senones  Oauls  in  the  siege  of  the 
Capitol,  and  which  had  not  been,  according  to  the  common  story, 
recovered  by  Camillus.(^^*)  Justin  represents  the  -^tolians  in 
one  place,  and  Mithridates  in  another  place,  as  alluding  to  the 
disgraceful  redemption  of  Rome  from  the  Qauls  iQ^^)  these  rheto- 
rical passages,  however,  placed  in  the  mouths  of  hostile  speakers, 
do  not  necessarily  imply  Justin's  disbelief  of  the  subsequent 
recovery  of  the  gold  by  Camillus.  Frontinus,  a  Latin  writer  of 
the  first  century,  after  having  told  the  anecdote  of  the  Romans 
throwing  bread  at  the  Qauls,  adds,  that,  having  thus  acquired 
the  appearance  of  plenty,  they  were  enabled  to  endure  the  siege 
until  they  were  relieved  by  Camillua(^^*)     This  version  of  the 


to  hi 


133)  Strabo,  y.  2,  §  3  ;  Livy,  v.  40,  says  that  the  Vestal  virgins  went 
!)sere,  and  in  0.  50,  he  describes  a  public  hospiiium  being  established 
with  Casre,  because  th^  had  received  the  sacred  objects  and  priests  of 
Rome.  .The  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Gauls  on  their  return  from 
lapygia  hy  the  Ceerites,  in  Diod.  xiy.  117,  seems  to  be  another  version  of 
the  story  m  Strabo.  In  353  B.C.,  thirty-seven  years  after  the  capture  of 
Rome,  war  was  declared  against  the  Cserites,  n>r  plundering  the  Roman 
territory.  The  Cffirites  then  appealed  to  the  asylum  which  they  had  given 
to  the  priests,  the  Vestal  virgins,  and  sacred  objects,  during  the  Gallic  war. 
The  claim  was  allowed,  peace  was  granted  to  them,  and  a  truce  made  for 
100  years ;  Livy,  vii.  20 ;  Dio  Cass,  fragm.  33,  however,  says  that  they 
were  at  the  same  time  mulcted  of  half  their  teiTitory . 

(134)  Drusus  hostium  duce  Drauso  cominus  trucidato  sibi  posterisque 
suis  cognomen  invenit.  Traditur  etiam  proprseiore  ex  provincia  Gallic 
retulisse  aurum,  Scnonibus  olim  in  obsidione  Capitolii  datum,  nee,  ut  fama 
est,  extortum  a  Camillo ;  Suet.  Nero,  c.  3. 

(135)  Justin,  xxviii.  2,  xxxviii.  4.    See  above,  n.  125. 

(136)  Erontin.  iii.  15,  §  1.  A  similar  account  is  contained  in  the 
fragment  of  a  Greek  writer  (probably  a  collector  of  military  anecdotes,) 
quoted  by  Suidas  in  vvipfiaZ^,  01  it  TaXdrai  icaran-Xayci/rcC)  ^C  vTripfia- 
i^^vTiov  avToxpVt"^  ^w"  *Ptttfiaiwv,  nai  Sid  ri^v  rpv^^v  piTCTovvrutv  tovq  aprovs, 
iffwtivavTo.  The  word  vTrtpfjtaZd  iB  cited  from  Lucian  and  Aiciphron.  It 
also  occurs  in  Die  Cass.  Ivii.  22. 

VOL.  IL  Z 
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story  excludes  the  negotiation  with  Brennus,  and  the  payment 
of  a  ransom.  The  same  writer  appears  to  represent  the  battle 
by  which  Camillus  expelled  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  as  indecisive  ; 
for  he  says  that  the  Senate  provided  them  with  boats  for  crossing 
the  Tiber,  and  likewise  supplied  them  with  provisions  for  their 
marck(^^'^  Memnon,  a  Greek  writer,  posterior  to  Jtdius  CsBsar, 
says  that  the  city  of  Bome  would  have  been  taken  by  the  Gaul% 
if  CamiUus  had  not  come  to  its  assistance,  and  saved  itQ^) 

An  entirely  diflFerent  account  is  given  by  Polysenus,  a  Greek 
writer  of  the  second  century,  who  has  left,  like  Frontinus,  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  military  anecdotes.  He  says  that, 
when  the  Gauls  had  taken  Bome,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  by  which  the  latter  were  bound  to  pay  a  tribute,  to 
keep  a  gate  always  open,  and  to  cede  a  portion  of  arable  land  : 
that  when  this  treaty  had  been  made,  the  Gauls  encamped  them- 
selves ;  and  the  Romans,  treating  them  as  friends,  sent  them 
presents,  among  which  was  much  wine ;  that  the  Gauls,  who 
were  addicted  to  wine,  became  helpless  from  intoxication,  and 
that,  the  Romans,  falling  upon  them  in  this  state,  cut  them  to 
piece&  He  adds,  that  the  Romans,  in  order  that  they  might 
comply  with  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  kept  an  open  gate  upon  an 
inaccessible  rock.(^^®)  The  Pandana  Porta,  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  passage,  had  other  legendary  explanations. 
Thus  it  was  fabled  to  be  the  gate  through  which  Tarpeia  had 
betrayed  the  Capitol  :Q^  Dionysius  moreover  says  that  Her- 
donius  penetrated  into  the  Capitol  through  this  gate,(^*^)  so  that 
he  supposed  it  to  be  in  existence  many  years  before  the  Gallic 
invasion. 

The  period  during  which  the  Gauls  remained  in  occupation 


(137)  Gallos,  eo  prselio  quod  Camilli  ductu  gestum  est,  desiderantes 
navigia  quibus  Tiberim  transirent,  Senatus  censuit  transvehendoB,  et 
oommeatibus  quoque  prosequendos.  Ejusdem  generis  hominibus  postea 
per  Pomptinum  agrum  fugientibus  via  data  est,  qusB  Gallica  appeUatur ; 
u.  6,  §  1. 

(138)  c.  25.    Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  538. 

(139)  viii.  25,  §  I. 

^140)  Above,  vol.  i.  p.  425 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  n.  22. 
(141)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  14. 
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of  Rome  is  stated  by  Polybius  at  seven  months.  (^*^  According 
to  Plutarch,  these  seven  months  extended  from  about  the  middle 
of  July  to  the  middle  of  February.(^*^)  Other  accounts  limit  it 
to  six,(^**)  or  extend  it  to  eight  months.(^*^) 

As  soon  as  Camillus  returns  to  Borne,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Gauls,  he  is  described  as  directing  his  first  attention  to 
the  religious  duties  of  repairing  temples,  performing  expiations, 
and  celebrating  games,  now  incumbent  on  the  state.  A  temple 
was  likewise  built  to  Aius  Locutius,  in  memory  of  the  divine 
voice  which  had  warned  Csedicius  of  the  coming  of  the  Gauls, 
but  which  the  Senate  had  ventured  to  neglect.(^*^  It  is  more- 
over  chiefly  by  an  appeal  to  religious  motives,  that  Camillus 
restrains  the  wish  of  the  people  to  remove  to  Yeii,  and  to  abandon 
the  ruins  of  Rome.  The  words  of  a  centurion,  who  halted  his 
men  in  the  Comitium,  and  said  that  it  was  the  best  place  for 
them  to  abide  in,  were  accepted  as  an  omen,  and  coiitributed  to 
confirm  the  decision.  (^*^  The  rebuilding  of  Rome  now  began : 
the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  take  stone  and  timber  where  they 
chose,  and  tiles  were  given  at  the  public  expense.    No  plan  was 


(142)  ii.  22.    The  same  period  is  stated  by  Zonaras,  vii.  23. 

(143)  He  says  that  they  entered  Borne  a  few  days  after  the  ides  of 
Quintilis  (July),  and  were  expelled  about  the  ides  of  February  ;  Cam.  30. 
The  ides  of  July  are  the  15th.  The  18th  of  July  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  the  Allia.     The  ides  of  February  are  the  13th. 

(144)  Florus,  i.  13 ;  Orosius,  ii.  19;  Varro  de  Vit.  Pop.  Eom.  lib.  ii. 
ap.  Kon.  ix.  6.  lit  noster  exercitus  ita  sit  fugatus,  ut  Galli  KomsB  Capitolii 
Bint  potiti,  neque  inde  ante  sex  menses  cesserint.  With  this  exception, 
the  writers  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  the  Capitol  never  was  taken  by 
the  Gauls.  Either  therefore  the  word  Capitolii  ought  to  be  expunged 
in  this  passage,  or  some  words  have  fallen  out.  In  the  Bipont  edition  of 
Varro,  vol.  i.  p.  243,  this  passage  is  printed  *  ut  Gralli  Eomse,  nisi  Capitolii, 
sint  potiti.'    This  use  of  Ttm,  though  unusual,  is  not  incorrect. 

(145)  Serv.  Mn.  viii.  662.    See  above,  p.  331,  n.  119. 

(T46)  Eodem  anno  M.  Csedicius  de  plebe  nunciavit  tribunis,  se  in 
nov&  vifi,  ubi  nunc  saceUum  est,  supra  aedem  Vestse,  vocem  noctis  silentio 
audisse  clariorem  human&,  quee  magistratibus  dici  juberet,  Gallos 
adventare ;  Livy,  v.  32,  cf.  30 ;  Pint.  Cam.  14,  30 ;  De  Fort.  Kom.  6 ; 
Zon.  vii.  23.  According  to  Cicero,  De  Div.  i.  46,  ii.  32,  the  voice  warned 
the  Bomans  to  repair  their  gates  and  walls,  lest  the  city  should  be  taken 
by  the  Gauls.  "Varro,  ap.  Gell.  xvi.  17,  says  that  the  altar  of  Aius  was 
erected,  '  quod  in  eo  loco  divinitus  vox  edita  erat.' 

(147)  Niebuhr  thinks  that  this  omen  had  *  no  doubt  been  prudently 
preconcerted ;'  ib.  p.  677.    He  therefore  assumes  that  the  story  is  true. 

z  2 
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laid  down  for  the  course  of  the  streets  :  the  houses  rose  up  as 
individual  convenience  dictated ;  hence  it  happened  that  the 
ancient  sewers  often  passed  under  private  houses ;  and  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  town  was  deficient  in  regularity.(^*®)  The 
share  which  Camillus  bore  in  the  rebuilding  of  Borne  gave  him  the 
title  of  the  second  founder  of  the  city,  and  another  Romulus.  (^**) 

§  83  It  now  remains  for  us  to  conrader  the  results  of  our 
examination  of  the  extant  accounts  respecting  the  capture  of 
Brome  by  the  Gaul&  As  to  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Italy^ 
there  are  three  statements — one,  which  makes  them  cross  the 
Alps,  and  settle  in  Cisalpine  Graul,  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Prisons ;  for  which,  as  was  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  there  is 
no  satisfactory  attestation  iQ^^  another,  which  supposes  them 
to  have  occupied  the  region  of  the  Po  some  years  before  their 
irruption  into  Etruria  and  Latium  :  and  the  third,  which  repre- 
sents them  as  crossing  the  Alps  in  order  to  attack  Clusium.  The 
second  account  is  that  given  by  Polybius ;  and  it  is  that  which 
is  preferable  on  grounds  of  internal  probability.  The  story  of 
the  Clusine,  who,  from  motives  of  private  jealousy,  entices  the 


(148)  Liyy,  v.  60-5  ;  Plut.  Cam.  31,  32  ;  Died.  xir.  116 ;  Zon.  vii.  23 ; 
Yal.  Max.  i.  5,  §  1.  Livy  says :  Te^la  publico  prsbita  est ;  c.  55. 
Diodorus,  dtifwmac  Ktpafjuiac  ix^9^7^^^»  ^^^  M^XP^  ^^^  '^y  TroXiTucai  KoXovvrai* 
Tacitus,  Ann.  XY.  43,  says  that  after  the  I^eronian  confla^ation,  'urbis 
quae  domui  supererant,  non  ut  post  Gallica  incendia,  nulla  distinctione, 
nee  passim  erecta,  sed  dimensis  vicorum  ordinibus  et  latis  viarum  spatiis.* 
Liyy  speaks  of  the  hasta  with  which  the  rebuilding  was  carried  on ;  and 
says  that  it  w^as  completed  within  a  year ;  yi.  4.  Plutarch  and  Zonaras 
also  make  the  same  statement.  Dr.  Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  6,  calls  attention  to 
the  statement  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  Plin.  N.  H.  xvi.  15,  that  Eome  was 
roofed  with  wooden  shingles  (scandula)  down  to  the  time  of  Pvrrhus. 
Tegula  can  hardly  be  understood  to  mean  anything  but  a  tile  of  baked 
clay.  (The  word  zie^l  is  by  an  oversight  rendered  bricks,  instead  of  tiles, 
by  the  translators  of  Jliebunr,  vol.  ii.  p.  579.) 

(149)  Plut.  Cam.  1,  31.  Dignus  habitus  quem  secundum  aBomulo  con- 
ditorem  urbis  Eomans  ferrent ;  Livy,  vii.  1. 

(150)  Above,  ch.  xi.  §  24.  Niebuhr  allegorizes  the  account  of  Livy. 
'  The  two  ^at  migrations  imder  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Livy,  must  (he  says)  be  regarded  as  true,  although  the 
leaders  are  perhaps  nothing  but  personifications;*  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  257. 
Dr.  Arnold  adopts  a  different  course :  '  The  geographical  part  of  thia 
accoimt  (he  says)  appears  to  deserve  our  full  beSef ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  its  chronology  is  equally  trustworthy ;'  vol.  i.  p.  517. 
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Gktuls  across  the  Alps  by  a  present  of  wine,  has  a  fabulous  air  ;(^*^) 
whereas  the  statement  of  Polybius,  that  when  the  Etruscans 
occupied  the  country  near  the  Po,  the  Gauls,  being  their  neigh- 
bours, visited  it  occasionally,  and  envied  them  the  possession  of 
it ;  until  at  last,  on  some  slight  pretext,  they  descended  upon  it 
with  a  large  army,  and  ejected  the  Etruscans,  is  in  itself  pro- 
bable. (^°*)  This  account,  however,  differs  from  the  version  of  the 
Gallic  advance  upon  Rome,  which  seems  to  have  been  commonly 
received  among  the  Roman  historians  ;  and  ajs  we  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  given  by  Polybius,  we 
must  be  content  to  remain  in  uncertainty  on  the  subject 

The  desertion  of  Clusium  by  the  other  Etrusc^  cities,  and 
the  Clusine  embassy  to  Rome,  are  points  not  clearly  explained. 
All  the  Etruscan  states  had  a  common  interest  in  repelling  this 
barbarous  invader ;  Clusium  is  seventy  geographical  miles  from 
Rome  in  a  direct  line ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  the  appli- 
cation— ^namely,  that  Clusium  had  not  assisted  Yeii  against 
Rome — iB  not  of  great  forca  The  violation  of  the  law  of  nations 
by  Eabius  the  ambassador  was  an  act  more  likely  to  strike  the 
Romans,  than  to  offend  the  Gauls,  who  were  little  better  than 
8avages,(^^)  and  probably  had  scarcely  any  notion  of  a  law  of 

(151)  Niebuhr  says:  'Whether  this  account  is  true,  must  remain 
undecided ;  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
offended  Clusine  went  across  the  Apennines,  and  fetched  his  avengers ;' 
Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  260.  This  supposition  renders  the  present  of  wine  inap- 
propriate ;  the  country  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps  was  a  wine- 
bearing  region. 

(153)  Poiyb.  ii.  17.  The  account  given  by  Justin  of  the  immigration 
into  Italy  of  the  Grauls  who  took  Eome,  agrees  with  that  of  Polybius : 
'His  autem  G-allis  causa  in  Italiam  veniendi,  sedesque  novas  qu^erendi, 
intestina  discordia  et  assidusD  domi  dissensiones  fuere  ;  quarum  tcedio,  cum 
in  Italiam  venissent,  sodibus  Tuscos  expulerunt,  et  Mediolanum,  Comma, 
Brixiam,yeronam,  Bergomum,  Tridentum,Vieentiam  condiderunt;'  xz.  5. 
After  the  Gauls  had  occupied  the  north  of  Italy,  they  were  themselves 
exposed  to  attacks  from  Transalpine  Ghtuls,  similar  to  those  which  they  are 
stated  to  have  made  upon  the  Etruscans  in  that  region ;  Polyb.  ii.  18. 

(153)  8ee  the  account  of  their  social  state  and  habits  in  Polyb.  ii.  17. 
Niet)unr,  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  261,  points  out  the  improbability  of  supposing 
the  Gauls  to  be  offended  by  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations :  and  he  adds 
that  no  such  violation  had  in  fact  taken  place,  for  the  Komans  stood  in  no 
kind  of  connexion  with  the  Gauls.  The  latter  remark  is,  to  a  certain 
degree,  well  founded,  if  we  adopt  the  version  of  Diodorus,  who  says  that 
the  ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  Clusines,  in  order  to  watch  the  movements 
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nationa  We  may  discern  in  the  Boman  narrative  several  traces 
of  a  scheme  of  divine  justice,  founded  on  the  theory  of  nemesis, 
such  as  is  often  visible  in  the  history  of  Herodotus.  Thus  the 
Romans  are  supposed  to  be  punished  for  the  violation  of  inter- 
national law  committed  by  their  ambassadors  :  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned  by  Livy,  that  the  persons  whose  rashness  had 
provoked  the  war  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Allia  Another 
view  was,  that  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  was  a 
visitation  from  the  gods  for  the  unjust  sentence  upon  Camillua(^^) 
The  detailed  account  of  Livy  and  Plutarch  supposes  the  (jauls 
to  have  crossed  the  Tiber  at  some  distance  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Anio,  and  to  have  advanced  upon  Rome  on  its  eastern 
or  left  sida  There  is  no  stream  which  falls  into  the  Tiber  at 
the  exact  place  indicated  for  the  Allia,  and  it  has  been  impossible 
to  identify  it  with  any  existing  river.  All  the  writers  on  Roman 
topography,  however,  agree  in  looking  for  it  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  (^^^)  Diodorus,  indeed,  gives  a  detailed  description  of 
the  battle,  but  places  it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Allia :  he  supposes  the  Romans  to  swim 
the  Tiber  in  order  to  escape  to  Rome.  Niebuhr  attempts  to 
combine  the  two  accounts,  by  supposing  the  Romans  first  to  cross 
and  afterwards  to  recross  the  Tiber  ;  so  that  the  battle  is  fought 
on  the  left  bank.(^^^)     The  two  accounts  however  are  plainly 


of  the  Gauls ;  xiy.  113.  Even  in  this  case,  ambaRsadors,  clothed  with 
a  public  function,  were  not,  according  to  the  rules  recognised  by  civilized 
nations,  justified  in  taking  part  id  hostilities  against  a  nation  with  which 
their  country  was  at  peace.  But  Livy,  v.  36,  represents  the  ambassadors 
as  sent  to  the  Gauls  themselves — '  qui  senatus  populiaue  Eomani  nomine 
agerent  cum  Gallis' — and  they  were  clearly  not  justified  in  taking  arms 
against  the  nation  with  whom  the^were  commissioned  to  treat. 

(154)  Livy  considers  it  as  certain  that  if  Camillus  had  not  been  in 
exile,  the  battle  of  Allia  and  its  disastrous  consequences  would  have  been 
prevented.  '  Expulso  cive,  quo  manente,  si  quic(^uam  humanorum  certi  est, 
capi  Eoma  non  potuerat ;  advenfante /a^a/t  urbi  clade,  legati,  &c.  ;*  v.  33. 

(155)  See  Geirs  Topography  of  Eome,  p.  43;  Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Soma, 
vol.  i.  p.  125;  Bunbury,  art.  Allia,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Anc.  Geogr. ; 
Abeken,  Mittelitalien,  p.  79. 

(156X  Niebuhr  says:  *Our  narrative  [i.e.  the  narrative  of  Diodorus], 
the  correctness  of  which  even  in  its  minute  details  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt, 
relates  that  the  Boman  army  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  marched  along  its 
bank  to  the  Alia ;'   Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  637.     There  is  however  "nothing  in 
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independent  of  one  another^  and  proceed  on  inconsistent  as- 
sumptions.  We  must  make  our  election  between  them,  and  one 
or  the  other  must  be  rejected.  They  cannot  be  both  saved  by 
forming  a  compound  of  the  two. 

The  abandonment  of  Rome,  and  the  defence  of  nothing  mor& 
than  the  Capitol,  are  events  consistent  with  the  entire  rout  of 
the  AUia,  a  few  miles  from  the  gates  of  the  city.  Some  interval 
was  however  allowed  :  the  Capitol  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence ; 
a  large  part  of  the  population  was  able  to  escape ;  and  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  victorious  Qauls  was  not  instantaneous.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  story  of  the  aged  senators  (said  to  be 
eighty  in  number)  who  devote  themselves  to  destruction,  with- 
out any  strong  motive  such  as  that  which  animated  the  two 
Decii  in  the  Samnite  wars,  is  not  probable.  (^^^  Plutarch  says 
that  they  sat  in  a  body  in  the  forum ;  but  Livy  describes  them 
as  remaining  in  their  own  houses.  If  this  was  their  position,  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  act  of  Papirius  should  have 
led  to  the  immediate  slaughter  of  all  the  other  senators. 

The  entire  town,  with  the  exception  df  the  Capitol,  is  stated 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  as  the  houses  at  that  time 
were  doubtless  in  great  part  constructed  of  wood,  this  may  not 
have  been  a  slow  operation.  Unless,  however,  the  Gauls  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  carry  the  Capitol  by  storm  in  a  few  days, 
their  measure  was  suicidal  Plutarch  says  that  they  burnt  and 
demolished  the  town,  out  of  anger  with  the  defenders  of  the 
Capitol  :Q^  this  explanation  supposes  them  to  be  actuated  by 
a  blind  fury,  which  perhaps  is  not  unsuited  to  barbarians. 
Moscow  was  probably  set  on  fire  by  the  Russians ;  but  even  if 
(as  the  Russians  themselves  affirm)  the  conflagration  was  the 
result  of  accident,  the  French  used  their  utmost  exertions  to 

Diodoms  about  the  Allia,  or  any  other  river  besides  the  Tiber ;  and  if  his 
narrative  is  correct  in  its  minute  details,  we  must  suppose  that  the  battle 
was  fought  on  the  right  side  of  the  Tiber.  In  his  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  264, 
Kiebuhr  says  that  the  battle  of  the  Allia  is,  'speaking  generally,  an 
historical  event.* 

(157)  It  is  however  credited  by  Kiebuhr,  Hist.  ib.  p.  543;  Lect. 
ib.  p.  266. 

(158)  Cam.  22. 
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extinguish  the  flames,  and  they  succeeded  in  saving  a  sufficient 
part  of  the  town  for  the  shelter  of  their  army.  The  evacuation 
of  Moscow  by  the  French  was  not  the  consequence  of  the  fire. 
But  the  Gauls  are  themselves  said  to  have  burnt  and  destroyed 
the  town  which  they  had  conquered,  and  which  they  continued 
to  occupy  for  seven  months — ^from  July  to  February.(^^^  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  they  could  have  collected  food 
from  the  neighbouring  country,  sufficient  for  their  maintenance 
during  so  long  a  time  ;  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should  be 
described  as  suffering  severely  from  pestilence  and  famina(^^ 

The  Roman  writers  appear  to  regard  Camillus  as  the  saviour 
of  his  country  at  this  emergency :  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
understand  the  part  which  he  plays.  Dionysius  supposes  him 
to  be  appointed  dictator  of  the  Romans  in  Veii,  without  autho- 
rity from  the  garrison  in  the  Capitol,  and  even  without  their 
knowledge :  as  he  immediately  attacks  the  Gauls  by  surprise, 
and  defeats  them.(^^^)  In  his  account  of  the  punishment  of  the 
guards  after  the  night  attack  of  the  Capitol,  he  specd^s  of  both 
Senate  and  people,  and  he  therefore  supposes  the  constitution 
to  be  complete  in  the  CapitoL(^^^  Livy  however  conceives  the 
Senate  as  being  in  the  Capitol,  and  the  people  as  being  at  Veil ; 
and  hence  the  circuitous  method  of  recalling  Camillus  from 
exile,  and  of  appointing  him  dictator,  which  he  describes  as 
having  been  employed.  If  however  the  Senate  and  the  consular 
tribunes  were  in  the  Capitol,  he  could  be  legally  appointed  dictator 
without  a  message  to  Yeii.  The  variations  as  to  the  message  of 
Cominius  are  wide :  the  purpose  of  his  visit  is  differently  de- 
scribed, and  one  account  even  represents  him  as  going  from 
Rome  to  Veii. 

(159)  Livy,  after  describing  the  unsnccessful  assanlt  of  the  Gauls  upon 
the  Capitol,  proceeds  thus:  'Omissft  itaque  spe  per  Tim  atqfie  arma 
Bubeundi,  obsidionem  parant :  cujus  ad  id  tempus  immemores,  et  quod  in 
urhe  fiierat  frumentum  incendiis  urbis  absumserant,  et  ex  agris  per  ipsoB 
dies  raptum  omne  Yeios  erat.  Igitur,  exercitu  diviso,  partim  per  finitimos 
populos  prsedari  placuit,  partim  obsideri  arcem ;  nt  obsidentibus  frumentum 
popidatores  agrorum  prfieberent ;'  v.  43.  This  coincides  with  the  hypo- 
thetical account  given  by  Thucjdides  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks 
carried  on  the  hiege  of  iVoy ;  i.  11. 

(160)  Livy,  V.  48;  Plut.  Cam.  28. 

(i6i)  xiii.  8.  (162)  lb.  12. 
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The  famous  story  of  the  warning  given  by  the  geese  on  the 
Capitol,  and  the  timely  courage  of  Manlius,  was  fully  recognised 
by  the  belief  of  later  times.  It  is  introduced  by  Virgil  in  the 
description  of  the  shield  of  ^neas  iQ^  and  it  had  been  cele* 
brated  by  Ennius  in  his  Annala(^**) 

Two  customs  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  subsisting  in  his  time 
prove  that  the  state  still  commemorated  its  gratitude  to  the 
bird  which  had  alarmed  the  garrison  by  its  criea  One  of  these 
was  the  practice  of  the  censors,  who  gave  out  the  tender  for  the 
supply  of  food  for  the  public  geese  before  any  other  tender. 
The  other  was  a  custom  of  annually  impaling  dogs  upon  an 
elder  tree,  between  the  temples  of  Juventas  and  Summanus,  as 
a  punishment  for  their  silence  on  the  same  occasion.(^^^)  It  is 
also  mentioned,  that  on  the  same  anniversary,  geese,  dressed 
with  gold  and  purple  ornaments,  were  carried  about  on  a 
litter,  as  a  memorial  of  their  service  to  the  state.(^^ 

The  account  of  the  movements  of  Gamillus  is  so  vague,  that 
we  do  not  know  how  soon  after  the  capture  of  the  city  he  is 


(163)  Mn,  viii.  652-62.  Niebukr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  n.  1169,  citee  the  woTds 
aurea  casaries  from  this  passage  as  meaning  that  the  Gauk  Lad  yellow 
hair.  The  verse,  however,  Aurea  csesaries  oUis,  atque  aurea  vestis — 
clearly  means  that  their  hair  and  their  clothes  were  embossed  in  gold  upon 
the  shield.  So  in  v.  665,  the  porches  of  the  Capitol  are  worked  in  gold, 
and  the  sea  in  v.  671. 

(164)  Anseris  et  tntum  voce  faisse  Jovem. — ^Prop.  iv.  3, 12. 

(165)  Anseribus  cibaria  publico  locantur,  Cio.  pro  Bosc.  Amer.  20. 
Et  anseri  vigil  cura,  Capitolio  testata  defenso,  per  id  tempus  canum 
gilentio  proditis  rebus.  Quam  ob  causam  cibaria  anserum  censores  in 
primis  locant ;  Plin.  H.  N.  x.  26.  De  anserum  honore,  quern  meruere 
&aIlorum  in  Capitohum  ascensu  deprehenso,  diximus.  Eftdem  de  causi 
Bupplicia  annua  canes  pendunt  inter  aedem  Juventatis  et  Summani,  vivi  in 
furcft  sambuceA  arbore  fixi;  xxix.  14.  This  merit  of  the  goose  is 
celebrated  by  Lucretius ;  iv.  687  : 

Eomulidarum  arcis  servator,  candidus  anser. 

Compare  Ovid,  Met.  ii.  538 ;  Martial,  xiii.  74 ;  Columella,  viii.  13,  says  of 
the  goose  :  *  Clangore  prodit  insidiantem,  sicut  etiam  memoria  tradiait  in 
obsidione  Capitohi,  cum  adventu  Gailorum  vociferatus  est,  canibus 
silentibus.* 

(166)  'Qud.  caus&  postea  eo  die  quo  hoc  factum  est,  canes  qui  tunc 
dormientes  non  senserant,  cnici  suffigebantur ;  anseres  auro  et  purpurft 
exomati  in  lecticis  gestabantur ;'  Serv.  -^n.  viii.  652.  Plutarch  says  that 
the  custom  was  still  observed  in  his  time  of  carrying  round  in  procession 
a  crucified  dog,  and  a  goose  sitting  on  a  splendidly  decorated  litter,  as 
a  memorial  of  the  preservation  of  the  Capitol ;  De  Fort.  Hom.  12. 
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supposed  to  be  made  dictator,  or  what  diflSculties  he  meets  with 
in  collecting  an  army.  But  whatever  may  be  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  he  brings  no  relief  to  the  garrison,  which  is  forced 
by  hunger  to  capitulate,  and  to  purchase  its  own  safety,  and  the 
departure  of  the  Gauls,  with  1000  pounds  of  gold.  Even,  there- 
fore, if  Camillus  had  not  come  to  the  rescue,  the  Capitol  would 
have  remained  inviolate,  and  the  Gauls  would  have  evacuated 
the  Boman  territory.  The  only  effect  of  his  interference  is  to 
take  vengeance  upon  the  Gauls,  and  to  recover  the  gold.  But 
although  his  intervention  would  have  been  more  effectual  and 
important,  if  it  had  come  before  the  garrison  had  been  reduced 
by  hunger,  and  had  capitulated  to  the^  enemy ;  yet  it  is,  as  re- 
lated to  us,  in  the  highest  degree  theatrical.  Just  at  the  moment 
when  the  gold  is  weighed  out,  when  Brennus  has  cast  his  sword 
into  the  scale,  and  has  exclaimed,  '  Woe  to  the  vanquished  I'Q^ 
Camillus,  at  the  head  of  his  lefgions,  marches  upon  the  stage. 
'  Take  away  that  gold  (he  exclaims),  let  the  Gauls  withdraw,  and 
prepare  for  battle.  I  am  the  dictator ;  no  inferior  magistrate 
can  make  a  treaty  without  my  consent ;  let  our  soldiers  get  their 
arms  ready :  a  Roman  must  defend  his  country  with  steel,  not 
with  gold.'  Without  further  delay  a  battle  takes  place,  in 
which  the  Gauls  are  utterly  routed  :  a  second  battle  soon  follows, 
in  which  they  are  again  defeated,  and  every  man  in  their  army 
is  cut  off.  Not  a  Gaul  survives  to  carry  the  news  of  their  defeat 
to  the  seats  of  his  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  This  narrative, 
as  it  is  given  in  Livy,  resembles  a  scene  in  a  melodrame,  or  a 
story  in  Ariosto,  rather  than  an  event  in  real  history.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  circumstances  should  have  occurred  as  he 
relates  them.  The  variety  of  versions,  however,  respecting  the 
gold  paid  to  the  Gauls  is  so  great,  as  to  render  the  external 


(167)  Dr.  Arnold  remarks  that  the  saying  *  Vbb  Victis!'  may  be  best 
represented  by  the  English  proverb  that  *  The  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall;* 
vol.  i.  p.  647.  This  English  proverb  does  not  however  fully  represent  the 
Latin  saying.  The  words  *  Vae  victis,*  mean  not  only  that  tne  weakest 
must  give  way  to  the  strongest,  but  that  a  conquered  nation  must  submit 
to  any  terms,  however  severe  or  unjust,  which  its  conqueror  may  think  fit 
to  impose. 
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testimony  to  the  story  of  livy  as  weak  as  its  improbability  is 
great.  Thus  Polybius  does  not  expressly  mention  any  ransom  : 
while  Dionysius  represents  Camillus  as  attacking  the  Qauls  on 
their  march,  without  being  present  at  the  weighing  out  of  the 
gold.(^^)  Pliny  supposes  the  gold  paid  voluntarily  by  the 
Romans  to  Brennus,  and  that  plundered  by  them  from  the 
temples  to  have  been  recovered  by  Camillus  in  battle,  and  dedi- 
cated by  him  in  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter.(i*^  Diodorus 
describes  it  as  having  been  recovered  by  Camillus  in  a  battle 
fought  in  Etruria.  Other  accounts  suppose  the  gold  to  have 
been  delivered  to  the  Gauls  and  carried  away  by  them,  but  to 
have  been  recovered  by  Livius  Drusus,  or  by  the  Caeritea  An 
entirely  different  account  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
Bomans  by  the  Gauls,  when  they  evacuated  the  Boman  terri- 
tory, is  given  by  Polyaenus. 

Diodorus,  in  his  narrative  of  the  capture  of  Bome  by  the 
Qauls  (which  is  unusually  copious,  in  comparison  with  his  other 
notices  of  Boman  history  at  this  period),  makes  no  mention 
of  Camillus,  until  the  Gauls  have  left  tlie  city  with  their 
ransom.  He  is  then  appointed  dictator,  and  he  defeats  the 
Yolscians  and  the  Etruscans,  and  takes  the  Etruscan  town  of 
Sutrium  ;  after  which  he  defeats  the  Gauls,  and  recovers  the 
gold.  He  then  tiiumphs  for  his  victory  over  the  Etruscans  with 
four  white  horses,  and  two  years  afterwai"ds  is  fined  by  the 
people.  This  account  confounds  together  events  which  the 
received  narrative  places  in  a  wholly  different  order.  The 
triumph  with  the  four  white  horses,  and  the  fine  of  Camillus, 
belong  to  the  siege  of  Veii ;  and  are  antecedent  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Gauls :  while  the  victories  of  Camillus  over  the  Volscians 
and  Etruscans,  and  the  capture  of  Sutrium,  are  subsequent  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  by  Camillus,  and  belong  to  a  different 
campaign.  (^7^      This   confusion   and    translocation  of   events, 

(1 68)  xiii.  8. 

(169)  The  passage  of  Servius  cited  above,  p.  334,  n.  127,  supposes  the 
f^old  to  have  been  recovered  by  Camillus  near  Pisaurum,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic. 

(170)  The  campaign  of  Camillus  against  the  Yolscians,  in  Diodorus,  is 
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renders  the  entire  narrative  of  Diodorus  snapicious  ;  though  it  is 
free  from  several  of  the  improbable  circumstances  which  occur 
in  the  relation  of  Livy.  The  remark  of  Diodorus,  that  the 
people,  having  previously  been  in  all  things  obedient  to  the 
Senate,  began  for  the  first  time  to  overrule  their  decisions  at  the 
time  of  the  Gallic  inva8ion,(^'^^)  is  moreover  wholly  repugnant 
to  all  that  we  hear  of  the  earlier  Koman  history. 

'  In  the  life  of  Camillus  (says  Dr.  Arnold),  there  meet  two 
kinds  of  fiction,  equally  remote  from  historical  truth,  but  in  all 
other  respects  most  opposite  to  one  another ;  the  one  imagi- 
native, but  honesty  playing,  it  is  true,  ^^ith  the  facts  of  history, 
and  converting  them  into  a  wholly  different  form,  but  addressing 
itself  also  to  a  difierent  part  of  the  mind ;  not  professing  to 
impart  exact  knowledge,  but  to  delight,  to  quicken,  and  to 
raise  the  perception  of  what  is  beautiful  and  noble  ;  the  other, 
tame  and  fraudulent,  deliberately  corrupting  truth  in  order  to 
minister  to  national  or  individual  vanity,  pretending  to  describe 
actual  events,  but  substituting  in  the  place  of  reality  the  repre- 
sentations of  interested  or  servile  falsehood.  To  the  former  of 
these  classes  belongs  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  Yeii ;  to  the  latter, 
the  interpolation  of  the  pretended  victory  of  Camillus  over  the 
Gauls.' (172^  The  same  view  of  the  supposed  victory  of  Camillus 
had  been  previously  taken  by  Beaufort,  who  represents  Livy  as 
desirous  of  concealing  the  disgraceful  ransom  of  Borne,  and  as 
admitting  a  manifest  fiction  into  hia  history,  taken  from  some 
fabulous  writer,  without  adequate  examination  of  its  evidence. 
Perhaps,  he  adds,  it  was  mentioned  only  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
Furian  family,  which,  like  other  family  memoirs,  were  full  of 
falsehoods.(^'^)  Beaufort  and  Dr.  Arnold  agree  in  thinking  that 
the  true  version  of  this  famous  event  has  been  preserved  by 
Polybius,  who  says  that  the  Gauls  returned  unhurt,  with  all 


identified  with  that  in  Livv  and  Plutarch,  by  the  place,  which  in  Diodoroa 
is  rb  KaXoviitvov  MdpKiov,  xiv.  117,  while  Livy,  yi.  2  calls  it  ad  Macium  or 
Mecium,  and  Plutarch,  Cam.  3d,  rb  MdpKiov  opog, 

(171)  xiv.  113. 

(172)  Hist,  of  Eome,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 

(173)  ^i^s^i^tation,  p.  284. 
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their  spoil,  fco  their  own  country,  having  imposed  upon  the 
Romans  such  conditions  as  they  thought  fit  to  dictate :  they  like- 
wise reject  the  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Qauls  by  Camillu% 
and  of  the  recovery  of  the  plunder  and  ransom,  as  a  figment 
of  national  and  family  vanity. 

A  similar  view  is  taken  by  Niebuhr.(^7*)  It  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that,  if  we  judge  merely  from  grounds  of  internal  proba- 
bility,  the  account  of  Poly  bins,  which  is  less  romantic  than  the 
common  story,  and  less  flattering  to  the  national  vanity  of  the 
Romans,  is  the  more  entitled  to  belief.  But  we  are  in  entire 
ignorance  as  to  the  source  of  his  information.  The  lifetime  of 
Polybius  extended  from  about  204  to  122  KC.iQ'^^)  and  he  may 
be  supposed  to  have  composed  his  history  about  1 50  B.C.  This 
date  is  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  capture  of  Rome 
by  the  Qauls ;  and  is  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  faithful  oral 
tradition.  We  know  that  Rome  had  not  at  that  time  any  native 
historians,  and  the  expeditions  of  the  Gauls  in  Italy  did  not 
enter  into  Grecian  history..  How  far  this  event  was  noticed  by 
Hieronymus  or  Timseus,  who,  according  to  Dionysius,  touched 
cursorily  upon  the  early  Roman  history,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  We  cannot  therefore  trace  the  account  of  Poly- 
bius, even  conjeoturally,  to  any  trustworthy  source.  The  version 
of  Livy  may  savour  of  national  vanity,  but  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls 
by  Camillus  is  reported  by  Dionysius  and  Diodorus,  Greek  his- 
torians, not  less  than  by  the  Roman  writers  •,Q'^^  and  we  may 


(174)  Hiflt.  vol.  ii.  p.  550-2 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

(175)  3^®  Clinton,  ad  ann.  181,  129;  Beaufort,  Diss.  p.  286,  considers 
the  autuority  of  Polybius  decisire  on  this  point,  remarking  that  he  wrote 
his  history  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  takine  of  Some.  He 
mistakes  the  age  of  Poljrbius  by  nearly  a  century.  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
Speaking  of  the  campaigns  against  the  Gauls,  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Some,  Isfiebuhr  says :  '  The  unconditional  confidence  which  is  due  to 
Polybius  in  the  times  near  his  own,  cannot  be  extended  to  so  early  a  period, 
respecting  which  he  could  only  seek  for  information  in  the  annals;' 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  76. 

(176)  Dr.  Arnold  remarks  that  *it  is  through  the  Greek  writelrs  only 
that  we  can  learn  the  real  issue  of  the  Ghiidish  invasion ;'  yol.  i.  p.  391. 
By  'the  Greek  writers,'  Polybius  alone  seems  to  be  meant.  Dionysius 
and  Diodorus  both  describe  the  Gauls  as  defeated  by  Caniillas  on  their 
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reasoDably  assume  that  this  story  was  related  by  native  histo- 
rians anterior  to  Folybiua  The  account  mentioned  by  Suetonius, 
which  transfers  the  glory  of  recapturing  the  gold  from  CamiUus 
to  a  certain  Livius  Drusus,  whose  lifetime  is  unfixed,  and  of 
whom  nothing  is  known — ^a  supposed  ancestor  of  the  great 
family  which  gave  a  wife  to  Augustus  and  four  emperors  to 
Rome— is  certainly  not  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  received 
story  recounted  by  Livy. 

The  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Qauls — ^a  strange  and  formid- 
able  nuse  of  barbarians-is  the  first  event  in  Roman  history 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  contem- 
porary Greeka  Plutarch  says  that  an  indistinct  rumour  of  this 
great  calamity  soon  reached  Greece,  and  Heraclides  of  Pontus, 
in  a  philosophical  dissertation,  spoke  of  a  report  from  the  far 
west,  which  described  an  Hellenic  city  called  Rome,  situated 
somewhere  near  the  great  sea,  as  having  been  taken  by  an  army 
from  the  distant  land  of  the  Hyperboreans.  Heraclides  was  a 
disciple  of  Plato,  and  is  said  to  have  been  left  in  charge  of  his 
school  during  his  visits  to  Sicily  ;  the  first  of  which  was  in  the 
year  after  the  capture  of  Roma  Aristotle,  who  was  bom  in 
884  B.C.,  and  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  collected  the  mate- 
rials for  his  constitutions  of  Greek  and  barbarous  states  about 
340  B.a,  had  obtained  more  accurate  information  on  the  subject. 
He  stated  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Celts,  but  he  attributed 
the  merit  of  saving  it  to  a  certain  Lucius ;  whereas,  says  Plutarch, 
the  name  of  CamiUus  was  Marcus,  not  Lucius.  (^^^ 

way  homewards.  The  uncertainty  of  the  received  accounts  ajB  to  the 
assistance  rendered  by  CamiUus  during  the  Gallic  occupation  of  Some  is 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

(177)  Cam.  22.  Aristotle  died  in  322  B.C.  Speaking  of  the  year  in 
which  Manlius  was  executed,  Gellius  says :  '  Eoque  ipso  anno,  qui  erat 
post  recuperatam  urbem  Septimus,  Aristotelem  philosophum  natum  esse, 
memorise  mandatum  est;'  xvii.  21,  §  25.  The  execution  of  Maulius, 
according  to  Livy,  falls  in  the  seventh  year  after  the  capture  of  the  city — 
that  is,  u  390  b.c.  is  taken  as  the  date  of  that  event,  in  384  B.C.  This 
agrees  exactly  with  the  statement  of  the  Greek  writers,  who  place  the 
birth  of  Aristotle  in  Olymp.  99.1.  See  Stahr's  Aristotelia,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
Clinton,  ad  ann.  Gellius,  ib.  §  20,  makes  the  capture  of  Veil  nearly 
contemporary  with  the  death  of  Socrates ;  which  again  agrees  with  our 
chronology :  for  the  death  of  Socrates  was  in  399  B.C.,  and  the  capture  of 
Yeii  is  placed  in  396  B.C. 
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Theopompas  the  historian,  who  was  born  about  378  RC,  and 
whose  history  of  Philip  ended  with  the  year  336  Ra,  mentioned 
the  fact  that  Rome  had  been  taken  by  the  Gauls :  the 
event  could  only  have  been  introduced  by  him  incidentally.(^''^ 
Another  notice,  which  was  probably  derived  from  some  of 
the  Greek  historians  of  the  period,  is  that  Dionysius  the  elder, 
when  engaged  in  his  wars  in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy, 
received  a  friendly  embassy  from  a  party  of  the  Gauls,  who  a  few 
months  before  had  burnt  Rome.  He  is  stated  to  have  accepted 
their  offers  of  assistance,  and  to  have  taken  them  into  his 
service.  (^7*)  With  respect  to  native  reminiscences  of  this  event, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  the  dies  Allienaiey  the  18th  of  July, 
which  was  marked  in  the  calendar  as  an  unlucky  day,  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  faithfully  preserved,  by  uninterrupted 
national  observance,  as  a  memorial  of  the  capture  of  the  city.(^ 


(178)  Theopompufl,  ante  qnem  nemo  mentionem  habmt,  nrbem 
duntaxat  a  Gallis  captam  dixit;  PHny,  N.  H.  iii.  9.  Pliny  probably  was 
not  aware  of  the  passages  of  Heraclides  and  Aristotle,  cited  oy  Plutarch. 
Compare  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  303,  Didot. 

(179)  Justin,  XX.  5.  Celts  and  Iberians  in  the  service  of  Dionvsius 
are  mentioned  by  Xen.  Hell.  yii.  1,  §  20.  Compare  Grote,  Hist,  ot  Gr. 
vol.  xi.  p.  35. 

(180)  Livy  says  of  this  day,  'insignem  rei  nulH  publice  privatimque 
agendffi  fecerunt;' vi.  1.  Virgil  mentions  the  ill-omened  nameof  AUia: 
Quosque  secans  infaustum  interlnit  Allia  nomen ;  ^n.  yii.  717.  Lucan 
alludes  to  the  antiquity  of  the  observance : 

Cedant  feralia  nomina  Cannse, 
Et  damnata  diu  Komanis  Allia  fastis. — ^rii.  408-9. 

'  Dies  Alliensis  ab  AUi&  fluvio  dictus ;  nam  ibi  exercitu  nostro  fugato  Galli 
obsederunt  Bomam  ;*  Varro  de  L.  L.  yi.  32.  Exercitum  Bomanum  apud 
Alliam  fluvium  ceciderunt,  die  xvi.  Kalendas  Augusti;  qui  dies  inter 
nefastos  relatus,  Alliensis  dictus  ;  Victor  de  Vir.  HI.  23.  Compare 
Lachmann  de  Die  Alliensi,  p.  21.  The  sanctions  connected  with  this  day- 
were  strict,  and  were  religiously  obserred.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  speaK 
of  the  Emperor  Vitellius  as  a  man  devoid  of  all  respect  for  human  ani 
divine  law,  for  having  performed  some  acts  connected  with  his  chief 
Pontificate  on  the  dies  Alliensis  ;  Hist.  ii.  91,  Vit.  11.  Cicero  describes 
the  observance  of  the  dies  Alliensis  as  having  been  instituted  by  his 
ancestors.  '  Majores  nostri  funestiorem  diem  esse  voluerunt  esse  Alliensis 
pugnsD  quam  urbis  captes ;  quod  hoc  malum  ex  illo ;  itaque  alter  religiosus 
etiam  nunc  dies,  alter  in  vulgus  ignotus ;'  Ep.  Att.  ix.  5.  Alliensis  dies 
dicebatur  apud  Eomanos  obscoenissimi  ominis,  ab  Allia  fluvio  scilicet,  ubi 
Bomanus  fusus  a  Gallis  exercitus  est ;  Festus,  p.  7.  Dies  religioai  quibus, 
nisi  quod  necesse  est,  nefas  habetur  facere ;  quales  sunt  sex  et  triginta  atri 
qui  appelliuitur,    et    Alliensis,    et   ii    quiouB  mundus  patet.     Id.  in 
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A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  national  honour  paid  to  the 
goose.  It  must  moreover  be  admitted  that  if  Crassus,  in  65  B.C., 
foimd  2000  pounds  of  gold,  under  the  statue  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  in  the  place  where  tradition  affirmed  it  to  have  been  depo- 
sited by  Camillus,  this  fact  affords  a  confirmation  of  his  recoveiy, 
in  some  manner,  of  the  ransom  or  plunder  from  the  Gaula 

Everything  which    concerns   the  Gallic  gold  is  however  in 
a  state  of  confusion  and  obscurity.     Livy  first  states  that  this 
gold  had  been  collected  from  various  temples :  but  he  adds,  that 
when  the  quantity  in  the  public  treasury  was  insufficient,  the 
matrons  contributed  their  golden  ornaments,  in  order  that  the 
sacred  gold  might  not  be  violated  :(^®^)   whereas  a  few  lines 
before  he  had  stated  that  the  gold  was  taken  from  the  temple& 
He  afterwards  mentions  that  the  Etruscan  prisoners  sold  after 
the  war  of  389  ac.  produced  so  much  money,  that  the  matrons 
were  repaid  for  their  gold,  and  that  with  the  surplus  three  golden 
paterae  were  made,  which,  before  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  in 
83  B.C.,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  cell  of  Jupiter,  at  the  feet  of  the 
statue  of  Juno,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Camillua(^®^)     A  few 
years  later,  however,  Manlius  is  represented  as  complaining  that 
the  Grallic  gold  was  concealed,  or  embezzled,  by  the  patricians. 
*  It  seemed  a  monstrous  wrong  (says  Livy)  that  the  gold  which 
had  been  raised  by  a  general  property-tax  for  the  Gallic  ransom, 
should  now,  when  it  had  been  re-taken  from  the  enemy,  be 
plundered  by  a  few  persons.'(^^)     In  the  former  passage,  nothing 
was  said  of  a  general  tax ;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  Romans  enclosed  in  the  Capitol  could,  after  the 
burning  of  the  city  and  the  dispersion  of  the  population,  have 
either  obtained  golden  ornaments  from  the  matrons  or  levied  a 


religiosufl,  p.  278.  The  reason  for  the  religious  obaeirance  of  the  three 
days  on  wnich  the  mwndus  remained  open,  is  explained  by  Festus  in 
mundus,  p.  154.  He  there  says :  '  Itaque  per  eos  dies  non  cum  hoste 
manus  conserebant,  non  exercitus  scribeba^ir,  non  comitia  habebantur, 
non  aliud  quicquam  in  republic^  nisi  (juod  ultima  necessitas  admonebat, 
administrabatur.'    Compare  above,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

(i8i)  y.  50.    The  contribution  of  the  matrons  on  this  occasion  is  like* 
wise  mentioned  by  Diod.  xiv.  117. 

(182)  vi.  4.  (183)  vi.  14. 
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general  tax  upon  the  citizens.  There  is  likewise  another  story 
connected  with  this  gold ;  namely,  that  a  portion  of  it  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Massilians,  who  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
burning  of  Rome  by  the  Q&uh  from  some  ambas.sadors  who 
heard  of  the  event  on  their  way  home  from  Delphi.(^^)  We 
must  however  suppose  the  negotiation  about  the  gold  to  have 
been  long  pending,  in  order  that  this  assistance  should  have  been 
possible.  If  we  adopt  the  account  of  Polybius  as  historical,  the 
Capitol  was  saved  by  the  bravery  of  its  defenders,  and  the  Qaulf, 
after  several  months'  occupation  of  Rome,  voluntarily  returned 
home,  where  they  arrived  safely,  carrying  with  them  all  their 
booty.  This  version  of  the  transaction  leaves  no  room  for  any 
important  action  of  Camillus,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  not 
only  from  the  traditional  account  of  the  Romans,  who,  for  his 
services  on  this  occasion,  called  him  their  second  Romulus,  but 
also  from  the  report  of  Aristotle,  who,  writing  about  half  a 
century  after  the  event,  attributed  the  salvation  of  Rome  froni 
the  Gauls  to  a  certain  Lucius,  Plutarch  assumes  as  manifest 
that  the  great  Camillus,  whose  praenomen  was  Marcus,  is  the 
person  alluded  to  by  Aristotle.  Niebuhr  however  thinks  that 
Lucius  Camillus,  who  is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Gbuls,  in  the 
Pomptine  territory,  in  349  B.C.,  is  the  person  intended.(^®^)     This 


(184)  Part4  pace,  et  seetiritate  fundata,  revertentes  a  Delphis 
Massiliensium  legati,  quo  missi  munera  Apollini  tulerant,  audiorunt  urbem 
Bomanam  a  GS-allis  captam  incensamque.  Quam  rem  domi  nunciatam 
publico  funere  MassiuenseB  prosecuti  sunt;  aummque  et  argentum 
publicum  privatumque  contulerunt,  ad  explendum  poudus  Gallia,  a  quibua 
redemtam  pacem  cognoverant.  Ob  quod  meritum  et  immunitas  illis 
deoreta,  et  locus  spectaoulorum  in  senatu  datus,  et  fcedus  »quo  jure 
percussum ;  Justin,  xliii.  6. 

(185)  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  80.  Compare  Livy,  vii.  26.  It  is  the  battle  to 
which  the  single  combat  of  Valerius  Corvus  with  the  Graul  is  referred.  It 
may  be  observed  that  this  battle  is  not  recognised  by  Polybius,  in  his 
historical  sketch  of  the  Gallic  irruptions  into  Italy.  See  below,  p.  406. 
L.  Camillus,  the  son  of  M.  Camillus,  first  appears  in  the  Fasti  as  dictator 
in  350  B.C.,  forty  years  after  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  fifteen  years 
after  his  father's  death.  He  is  however  mentioned  by  Plut.  Cam.  36,  as 
serving  under  his  father  the  year  after  the  capture  of  the  city.  The 
victory  of  L.  Camillus,  to  which  Niebuhr  supposes  Aristotle  to  allude,  took 
place  in  349  B.C.,  forty-one  years  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  when 
Aristotle  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five ;  whereas  the  capture  of  the 
city  was  six  years  before  his  birth.    It  seems  highly  improbable  that  h^ 

VOL.  IL  A  A 
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supposition  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  Unless  we 
assume  the  entire  history  of  Rome  at  this  period  to  be  a  fiction, 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  L.  Camillus  into  relation  with  the 
captiu*e  of  the  city  by  the  Oauls,  or  to  suppose  that  if  the  fame 
of  any  Roman  reached  Greece,  as  the  saviour  of  his  country  on 
this  occasion,  it  could  be  any  other  than  the  great  Camillus.(^^) 
The  contemporary  accounts  ot  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  confirmed  by  authentic  traditions,  place  this  event  upon  a 
solid  historical  basis ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  judge  how  far  the 
circumstantial  narrative  is  deserving  of  belief.  Dr.  Arnold 
reduces  the  credible  portion  to  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  history. 
'  It  is  (he  says)  impossible  to  rely  on  any  of  the  details  of  the 
narrative  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us ;  the  Romans  were, 
no  doubt,  defeated  at  the  Allia;  Rome  was  taken  and  burnt, 
and  the  Capitol  ransomed ;  but  beyond  this  we  know,  properly 
speaking,  nothing.  We  know  that  falsehood  has  been  busy, 
to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent,  with  the  common  story; 


or  his  informants  should  have  confounded  two  events  (compare  above, 
vol.  i.  p.  60)  separated  by  so  wide  an  interval.  Dr.  Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  58, 
who  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr,  assumes  that  the  third  £rallic 
ez]^edition,  in  which  the  Romans  are  victorious,  mentioned  by  Folyb.  ii.  18, 
ifl  identical  with  that  in  which  L.  Camillus  is  described  by  Livy  as 
commanding,  and  remarks  that  'Aristotle's  statement  [interpreted  of 
L.  Camillus]  agrees  completely  with  Polybius.'  But  Aristotle,  as  we  see 
from  the  words  of  Plutarch,  clearly  understood  the  preservation  of  Some 
to  refer  to  its  preservation  when  the  city  was  taken,  not  at  some  subsequent 
period.  It  cannot  therefore  be  said  with  truth  that  Aristotle  and  Polybius 
a^ee  in  representiDg  L.  Camillus  as  the  saviour  of  Eome.  Polybius 
never  even  mentions  him.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  Dr.  Arnold 
assumes,  that  the  third  expedition  described  by  Polybius,  agrees  with  the 
battle  of  L.  Camillus,  described  by  Livy.  See  below,  ch.  ziu.  §  13,  where 
a  different  view  is  adopted. 

(i86)  'Greatly  as  the  actions  of  Camillus  have  been  magnified  by 
fiction,  the  belief  of  posterity  that  he  was  the  first  man  of  his  age,  and  one 
whom  Borne  herself  saw  few  to  equal,  cannot  possibly  have  been  grounded 
on  a  delusion  ;'  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  504.  Camillus  is  re-appointed 
dictator  in  the  year  after  the  capture  of  the  city.  *  Placuit  (says  Livy) 
eisdem  auspiciis  aefendi  rempublicam,  jut^ie«  recuperata  e««e^,dictatoremque 
diciM.  Furium  Camillum;'  vi.  2.  This  expression  agrees  closely  with  that 
of  Aristotle :  rbv  dk  9io<ravTa  Ac^jctov  tlvai  ^riciv^  Vr.  Amola  likewise, 
who  adopts  Niebuhr's  hypothesis  as  to  the  person  intended  by  Aristotle, 
remarks  that '  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Camillus,  by  his  genius  in 
thifl  memorable  year,  did  truly  save  his  country  from  destruction;' 
vol.  ii.  p.  12.    See  p.  86. 
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exaggeration,  carelessness^  and  honest  ignorance  have  joined 
more  excusably  in  corrupting  it  The  history  of  great  events 
can  only  be  preserved  by  cotemporary  historians ;  and  such  were 
in  this  case  utterly  wanting/(^®^  If  indeed,  Camillus,  like 
Caesar,  had  written  memoirs  of  his  own  campaigns ;  or  if,  like 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  he  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
Polybius,  who  could  have  described  the  exploits  which  he  wit- 
nessed, we  should  not  have  been  left  in  this  uncertainty.  That 
the  Gauls  took  and  burnt  Bome,  but  that  the  Capitol  held  out 
against  them,  are  facts  which  we  may  consider  as  sure ;  but  the 
share,  if  any,  which  Camillus  bore  in  the  liberation  of  his 
country,  the  fact  next  in  importance  to  these,  remains  an 
enigma.  It  seems  probable  that  while  many  of  the  great 
outlines  of  the  history  have  been  effaced  by  oblivion,  some  of 
the  minute  details — such  as  the  alarm  given  by  the  geese,  the 
removal  of  the  Vestal  virgins  in  the  wagon  of  Albinius,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  Fabius(^^ — may  have  been  faithfully  preserved 
by  tradition,  or  by  the  pontifical  scribea 

Several  sacred  legends  and  origins  are  connected  with  this 
passage  of  history.  One  explanation  of  the  Doliola  referred  it 
to  this  period — ^the  temple  of  Aius  Locutius  commemorated  the 
divine  voice  which  gave  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  Gauls  : 
the  altars  of  Jupiter  Pistor  and  Jupiter  Soter  were  memorials  of 
the  privations  endured  by  the  garrison  on  the  Capitol :  the 
Busta  Gallica  was  the  burial  place  of  the  Gauls :  the  lituus  of 
Bomulus  was  found  unhurt  in  the  ashes  of  the  Caaa  Ramuli 
after  the  conflagration.  (^®^     There  was  an  annual  ceremony, 


(187)  Hist,  of  Borne,  vol.  i.  p.  631.  Compare  p.  648.  Dr.  Arnold's 
remark  ujk>ii  the  absence  of  contemporary  historians  must  be  confined  to 
native  writers.  The  memorv  of  the  event,  though  not  its  history,  was 
preserved  by  contemporary  Greek  writers. 

(188)  I^iebuhr  considers  this  tradition  not  improbable;  Lect.  vol.  i. 
p.  269. 

(180)  Plut.  Cam.  32 ;  Eom.  22 ;  Dion.  Hal.  xiv.  6 ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  17 ; 
Yal.  Max.  i.  8,  §  11.  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  say  that  the  lituus  had 
been  preserved  in  the  KdKia  'Apeac,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Casa  Komuli:  Cicero  and  Valerius  Maximus  name  the  Curia  Saliorum. 
Both  tiiese  buildings  were  on  the  Palatine.  See  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  401, 
418,  421.    Niebuhr  justly  remarks :  '  For  the  sake  of  the  miracle,  they 
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commemorating  the  good  service  of  the  geese,  and  the  culpable 
neglect  of  the  dogs ;  and  the  origin  of  the  saying,  *  Vae  victis  V 
was  traced  to  the  Gaulish  king,  notwithstanding  the  manifest 
absurdity  of  supposing  him  to  speak  Latin. 

With  respect  to  the  date  of  the  burning  of  Borne  by  the 
Gauls,  there  is  a  tolerably  close  agreement  between  the  various 
authorities.  Polybius  places  it  in  the  same  year  as  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas,  387  B.c.(^^)  Dionysius  declares  that  nearly  all 
writers  concurred  in  assigning  it  to  Olymp.  98.1,  the  archonship 
of  Pyrgion,  which  is  388  B.C.,  the  previous  year.(^^^)  Pliny  and 
Eutropius  state  that  it  fell  in  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fourth, 
livy  in  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  year  of  the  city,  which 
are  equivalent  to  390  and  389  RC.(i«*) 

There  was,  according  to  Dionysius,  a  series  of  censorial 
records  extant  in  his  time,  containing  the  names  of  the  chief 
magistrates ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  there  was  an  interval 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  between  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  and  the  burning  of  the  city.(^^)  But  the  discrepancies 
and  uncertainties  in  the  statement  of  the  names  of  the  magis- 
trates for  certain  years  during  this  period  forbid  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  complete  and  authentic  list  had  been  preserved. 

§  84  Some  physical  occurrences  are  referred  to  this  period, 
which  require  notice,  because  they  bear  an  appearance  of  con- 
temporary registration.  The  winter  of  the  year  400  B.C.  was, 
according  to  Livy,  cold  and  snowy:   so  that  the  roads  were 


were  ready  to  allow  that  the  hut  had  been  burnt  down,  though  at  other 
times  that  which  was  shown  standing  was  maintained  to  be  the  genuine 
one ;'  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  580.  Julius  Obsequens,  c.  78  (19)  states  that  in 
a  conflagration  of  tlie  year  148  B.C.,  the  regia,  the  house  of  the  King  of  the 
Sacrifices,  was  burntr-— but  that  the  chapel  containing  the  sacred  objects 
and  one  laurel,  out  of  two,  remained  unhurt  in  the  midst  of  the  flames. 
The  story  of  the  olive-tree  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  is  somewhat 
diflerent;  for  it  was  burnt  by  the  Persians,  but  shot  up  immediately 
afterwards ;  Herod,  viii.  65 ;  Pans,  i.  27,  §  2 ;  Dion.  Hal.  xiv.  4.  The 
one  is  a  case  of  miraculous  preservation,  the  other  of  miraculous  growth. 

(190)  Polyb.  i.  6. 

(loi)  i.  74.    Niebuhr  thinks  that  this  date  was  taken  from  Timsus ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  557. 

(192)  PUn.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  6 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  1 ;  Livy,  v.  64. 

(193)  Ubi  sup.    Compare,  ch.  v.  §  13.. 
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made  impassable,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber  was  stopped.  (^^) 
The  severity  of  this  winter  is  however  described  with  ftdler 
details^  and  in  much  stronger  terms,  by  Dionysius.  Where  the 
snow  was  least  thick  (he  says),  it  was  not  less  than  seven  feet 
deep :  some  men,  and  many  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  perished, 
either  from  the  intense  cold,  or  from  want  of  food.  The  fruit- 
trees  were  destroyed,  or  rendered  barren  by  the  frost.  Many 
houses  were  buried  in  the  snow;  and  some  were  overthrown, 
owing  to  the  effects  of  the  thaw.  No  similar  account  of  so 
severe  a  winter  at  Rome,  or  in  the  countries  of  the  same 
climate,  was  known  to  Dionysius  either  before  or  since  this 
year.(^®^)  Snow  now  falls  occasionally  at  Rome:  but  it 
scarcely  ever  lies  on  the  ground.  The  Tiber  is  said  to  have 
been  frozen  in  the  winter  of  1709.  The  most  recent  scientific 
researches  however  show  that,  if  the  climate  of  Italy  was 
colder  in  antiquity  than  in  modem  times,  the  difference  is 
not  considerable  ;(*®*)  and  on  the  whole  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  details  given  by  Dionysius  were  written  down  after 
the  time  from  exaggerated  rumours,  than  that  they  should 
have  been  recorded  from  accurate  personal  observation.  The 
following  summer  was  marked  with  a  pestilence,  both  on  men 
and  animala  The  Sibylline  books  were  consulted,  by  com- 
mand of  the  Senate,  and  the  religious  ceremony  of  lectister- 
nium  is  said  to  have  been  first  resorted  to  on  this  occasion.  It 
is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Calpumius  Piso,  that  a  general 


(104)  Insignia  annns  hieme  gelid&  ao  niYOS&  fait,  adeo  ut  visd  olausn, 
Tibens  ixmaTigabilis  fiierit ;  y.  13. 

(195)  xii.  8.  rovTo  rb  irdOo^  otr(  irpSrepSv  iron  ytvSfitvov  Iv  Ifrropla^ 
ypa^y  irtpi  ravra  rd  x<^p^a  iropfiX^a/icv,  ovO*  ^<mpov  intQ  rov  Koff  Vf^Q 
XpSvov. 

(196)  See  Sothman'fl  Observations  on  the  Climate  of  Italy  and  other 
Goontries  in  Ancient  Times  (Lond.  1848),  p.  10.  Compare  !Niebuhr,  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  506  ;  Arnold,  vol.  i.  p.  610.  Kieouhr  alludes  to  another  severe 
winter  m  270  B.C.,  the  year  before  the  consulship  of  Gallus  and  C.  Fabius, 
mentioned  by  Zonaras,  viii.  6,  when  the  Tiber  waa  frozen  to  a  great  depth, 
the  trees  were  destroyed  hj  the  cold,  and  the  animals  died  for  want  of 
grass.  Augustine,  Civ.  Dei,  lii.  17,  also  mentions  a  winter  of  extraordinary 
severity,  wnen  the  snow  lay  to  a  great  dep^  for  forty  days  in  the  forum, 
and  the  Tiber  was  frozen.  He  does  not  however  nx  its  time,  and  the 
circumstances  are  probably  exaggerated.    The  prodigy  of  the  wolves 
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hospitality  and  benevolence — similar  to  the  institution  of  the 
Saturnalia — accompanied  this  sacred  solemnity.  (^^  The  de- 
scription of  the  lectistemium  and  its  attendant  rites  is  peculiar, 
and  may  be  authentic;  it  is  however  open  to  the  suspicion 
which  attaches  to  most  of  the  accounts  of  origins  in  the  Boman 
religion. 


which  entered  Borne  in  277  B.C.,  and  left  a  mangled  corpse  in  the  fomm, 
cited  in  Orosius,  iv.  4,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  severe  winter,  to  which 
Niebuhr  refers  it  j  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  660. 

(ifj)  See  Livy,  v.  13,  and  Dion.  Hal.  xii.  9  and  10.  The  fragmenlt  of 
Piso  IS  omitted  by  Kraose.  The  third  lectistemium  was  in  364  B.C. ; 
Livy,  vii.  2.    He  aoes  not  mention  the  second. 
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Chapter  XIIL 

HISTORY  OF  ROME,  FROM  THE  REBUILDING  OF 
THE  CITY  TO  THE  LANDING  OF  PYRRHUS 
IN   ITALY. 

(391—281  B.C.) 

Part  I. — from  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  to 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SAMNITE  WARS. 

(391—343  B.C.) 

§  1  TTTE  have  in  the  preceding  chapter  followed  the  course 
Y  *  of  Roman  history  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to 
the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  and  have  examined  the 
evidences  by  which  it  is  supported.  Although  this  interval  com- 
prises a  period  of  120  years,  we  have  not  found  that  any  sensible 
advance  has  been  made  to  a  more  authentic  and  credible  naiTa- 
tive  of  events.  There  is  no  perceptible  improvement  in  the 
external  attestation  ;  we  may  indeed  conjecture  that  the  occur' 
rences  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period  were  preserved  with 
greater  accuracy  and  fulness,  than  the  occurrences  in  the  earlier 
part,  because  the  later  time  was  separated  by  a  shorter  interval 
from  the  age  when  historians  began  to  write  down  oral  tradi- 
tions, and  to  compile  a  connected  relation  of  facts ;  and  also 
because  the  art  of  writing  was  probably  more  used  in  the  sixty 
years  which  followed  the  decemvirate  than  in  the  sixty  years 
which  preceded  that  epoch  :  but  we  have  no  positive  information 
on  the  subject  With  respect  to  the  bare  fact  that  Rome  was 
taken  by  the  Gauls,  there  is  for  the  first  time  in  Roman  history 
the  testimony  of  contemporary  Greek  writers.  In  the  internal 
character  of  the  history,  again,  little  progress  is  discernible 
during  the  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  question.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  siege  of  Veii  and  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  exhibit 
the  same  general  aspect  as  the  accounts  of  the  events  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Republic ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  war 
w  ith  Porsena^  and  the  story  of  Coriolanus.    There  is  the  same 
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minuteness  of  detail,  the  same  vivid  colouring,  the  same  ani- 
mated descriptions,  and  the  same  precise  recitals  of  the  words 
and  thoughts  of  the  principal  actors;  accompanied  with  vague- 
ness, uncei-tainty,  indefiniteness,  obscurity,  incoherence,  and 
inconsistency  in  the  general  course  of  the  narrative,  and  in  the 
combined  effect  of  the  separate  parts. 

For  the  period  anterior  to  the  age  of  contemporary  historians, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  history  of  Rome  was  mainly  derived 
from  official  annals,  and  from  oral  traditions.  Now  the  annalistic 
style  is  marked  by  brevity  and  dryness ;  but  it  is  clear  and 
intelligible.  The  records  of  an  annalist  may  be  jejune;  but 
they  are  composed  with  the  perspicuity  of  a  scribe  who  knows 
the  truth,  who  seeks  only  to  embody  in  language  the  substance 
of  the  fact,  and  who  discards  all  accessories,  all  ornament,  and 
all  conjecture.  The  Hellenics  of  Xenophon,  and  many  of  the 
medieval  chronicles,  afford  examples  of  this  form  of  historical 
compositioa  On  the  other  hand,  the  legendary  style  is  marked 
by  copiousness  and  confusion :  narratives  derived  from  oral  tra- 
ditions abound  in  striking  incidents,  in  interesting  situations,  in 
lively  portraitures;  but  they  are  deficient  in  internal  connexion. 
If  we  compare  the  received  accounts  of  Roman  events  during  the 
period  from  the  Tarquins  to  Camillus,  with  the  characteristics 
of  these  two  styles  of  history,  we  shall  not  doubt  whether  the 
annalistic  or  the  legendary  style  predominates  in  them. 

§  2  We  now  enter  upon  a  period  which  several  ancient 
writers  (as  we  have  shown  in  a  former  chapter)  0  concur  in 
describing  as  marked  by  an  improvement  in  the  external 
attestation  of  eventa  'Before  the  capture  of  the  city  (says 
Livy)  the  use  of  writing  was  rare ;  and  even  such  records  as 
existed  in  the  registers  of  the  pontifices,  and  in  other  public  and 
private  archives,  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed  in  the  con- 
flagration. But  the  history  of  Rome  after  its  second  birth,  both 
civil  and  military,  will  henceforth  be  related  with  greater  clear- 
ness   and    certainty/(^)     That   the   official   and    documentary 


(i)  Above,  ch.  v.  §  10.         (2)  vi.  1.    See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  152,  n.  71. 
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foundation  for  the  historical  narrative,  from  this  date  onwards, 
is  wider  and  more  solid,  we  may  take  as  a  fact  certified  to  us  on 
satisfactory  evidence ;  though  we  do  not  know  what  were  the 
fuller  records,  commencing  at  this  time,  to  which  Livy  refera 
But  whatever  these  records  may  have  been,  their  character  must 
have  been  fragmentary,  and  at  the  most  annalistic ;  they  were 
detached  notices  and  morsels  of  evidence,  but  not  a  continuous 
narrative :  they  were  not  the  work  of  a  historian,  and  they  did 
not  of  themselves  form  a  history  of  the  period.  We  may  have 
reached  a  time  when  there  is  a  substratum  of  notation :  but 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  time  wh^  there  is  an  authentic 
narrative  of  event&(^)  We  have  indeed  descended  to  a  period 
when,  as  Livy  assures  us,  more  records  of  passing  events  were 
made,  and  these  records  were  better  preserved,  than  id  the 
antecedent  period  ;  we  may  also  suppose  that  the  oral  traditions, 
having  passed  through  a  smaller  number  of  reporters,  were  pre- 
served with  greater  fidelity ;  but  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
time  when  there  was  a  continuous  authentic  history,  compiled 
from  the  information  of  original  witnesses.  Nevertheless,  the 
change  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  presuming  that  the  history 
for  the  period  from  the  capture  of  the  city  to  the  campaign 
against  Pyrrhns,  compared  with  the  period  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  to  the  capture  of  the  city,  contains  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  fact,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  fiction. 


(3)  Dr.  Arnold  accordinglv  remarks  that '  no  period  of  Roman  hiatoiy 
since  the  first  institution  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  is  really  more 
obscure  than  the  thirty  years  immediately  following  the  retreat  of  the 
Gauls.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  when  there  are  no  independent 
cotemporary  historians,  the  mere  existence  of  public  documents  anbrds  no 
security  for  the  preservation  of  a  real  knowledge  of  men  and  actions.  The 
documents  may  exist  indeed,  but  they  give  no  evidence;  they  are  neglected 
or  corrupted  at  pleasure  by  poets  and  panegyrists ;  and  a  fictitious  story 
gains  firm  possession  of  the  public  mind,  because  there  is  no  one  to  take 
the  pains  of  promulgating  the  truth  ;*  Hist,  of  Borne,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.  Com- 
pare Beaufort,  p.  307  :  *  Nous  voyons  aussi,  que  I'obscurit^  repandue  sur 
les  premiers  siecles  de  Thistoire  romaine,  malgrd  la  promesse  que  Tite- 
Live  nous  fait  au  commencement  de  son  sixi^me  livre,  s'6tend  encore  plus 
d'un  si^le  au  dela  de  la  prise  de  Rome.  La  disette  d*historiens,  oil  les 
Komains  furent  jusqu'au  temps  de  la  seconde  guerre  punique,  fait  que  ce 
n*est  proprement  qu'avec  le  sixi^me  si^le  qu'eUe  commence  hk  avoir 
quelque  certitude.* 
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At  the  commencement  of  this  period  of  a  hundred  and 
ten  years,  Rome,  having  been  brought  to  the  ground  by  the 
Gallic  irruption,  takes  a  new  departure,  and  enters  upon  a 
second  career.  (*)  Her  territory,  even  with  the  addition  of  the 
Yeientine  district,  is  still  of  very  narrow  dimensions ;  and  it  is 
during  this  period  that  the  advance  is  made,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  her  power,  and  enabled  her  afterwards  to  subjugate 
all  Italy,  and  finally  to  become  the  mistress  of  the  entire 
civilized  world.  Livy  believes  that  if  Alexander  the  Great, 
about  325  RC,  had  turned  his  arms  against  Rome,  he  would 
have  found  in  her  a  successful  opponent;  and  in  280  B.C., 
Pyrrhus  certainly  considered  her  as  a  firstrate  military  power.(^) 
The  period  of  this  progress  is,  as  is  natural,  chiefly  occupied 
with  military  history:  the  neighbouring  nations,  whose  wars 
recur  so  often  during  the  previous  period— the  Sabines, 
^quians,  and  Volscians — are  speedily  reduced;  the  Gauls  too 
are  repressed ;  but  a  dangerous  revolt  of  the  Latins,  long  the 
faithful  allies  of  Rome,  occura  The  Latin  war,  and  the 
long  wars  against  the  Samnites,  occupy  the  largest  space  during 
the  next  hundred  and  ten  years.(^  It  is  in  the  interval 
between  the  establishment  of  the  consular  government  and 
the  capture  of  the  city  that  the  most  noted  events  of  early 
Roman  history  occur :  the  death  of  Lucretia,  and  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  the  war  with  Porsena,  the  institution  of  a  dictator, 
the  battie  of  Lake  Regillus,  the  first  secession  of  the  plebs,  and 
the  creation  of  tribunes,  the  story  of  Coriolanus,  the  disaster  of 
the  Gremera,  the  dominion  of  the  decemvirs,  and  the  death  of 
Virginia,  the  siege  of  Veii,  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls.  During 
the   following  period  of  a  hundred  and  ten  years,  the  chief 


^  (4)  See  Polyb.  i.  6.   \ap6vr(c  olov  apx^v  rrig  irvvavKfivaaC'     Ab  secundA 
origine,  velut  ab  stirpibus  Isetius  feraciusque  reaat®  urbis ;  Livy,  vi.  I. 

(5)  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  66-7. 

(6)  The  Samniie  wars  begin  forty-seven  years  after  the  taking  of  the 
city,  and  last  fifty-three  years ;  so  that  their  condusion  is  exactly  100 
years  after  that  epoch.  (290  B.C.)  The  Punic  wars  begin  in  264  B.C.,  twenty- 
six  years  after  the  termination  of  the  Samnite  wars ;  the  defensive  war 
against  Pyrrhus  during  the  seven  years  from  281  to  274  b.c.  being 
interposed. 
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event  in  constitutional  history  is  the  passing  of  the  Licinian 
laws,  by  which  the  appointment  of  one  plebeian  consul  is 
secured  In  the  military  history,  the  most  celebrated  occur- 
rences are  the  Caudine  disaster,  and  the  devotion  of  the  two 
Decii.  A  detailed  narrative  of  the  history  of  this  period, 
down  to  the  year  293  B.a,  is  preserved  in  Livy :  but  we  have 
scanty  means  of  checking  and  confronting  it  with  other  accounts. 
A  few  fragments  of  the  latter  books  of  Dionysius,  a  portion  of 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Camillus,  with  a  few  notices  in  Polybius 
and  Diodorus,  and  the  meagre  abridgments  of  Florus,  Eutro- 
pius,  and  Aurelius  Victor,  furnish  our  only  means  of  comparison. 
The  same  materials  therefore  do  not  exist  for  investigating  the 
historical  evidences  of  this  period,  as  those  which  exist  for  the 
preceding  period,  and  a  more  general  survey  of  it  must  suffice ; 
but  enough  can  be  ascertained  for  characterizing  its  annals,  and 
distinguishing  it  from  a  period  described  by  contemporary 
historians. 

"^  §  3  While  the  Oauls  are  encamped  upon  the  site  of  Rome, 
the  enemies  of  the  Romans  are  represented  as  remaining  quiet ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Qauls  have  departed,  the  Yolscians  and 
i£quians  appear  in  the  field,  and  even  the  Latins  revolt. 
Gamillus  is  appointed  dictator,  and  a  campaign  ensues,  of 
which,  according  to  Plutarch,  there  were  two  accounts,  one 
historical,  the  other  fabulous.  Q  The  historical  account  repre- 
sents Camillus  to  have  attacked  the  Latins  in  their  camp,  and 
to  have  effected  an  entrance  by  setting  the  palisade  on  fire. 
Livy's  account  is  similar,  only  he  substitutes  the  Yolscians  for 
the  Latins.(^  Diodorus  speaks  of  a  victory  having  been  gained 
over  the  Yolscians,  and  he  agrees  with  Plutarch  and  Livy  as  to 
the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  (^     The  fabulous  story  is 

(7)  mpi  ToifTov  Tov  rro\k/Aov  dirroi  \6yoi  Xkyovrai,  Cam.  33.  These  double 
acoonnts  are  probably  borrowed  from  Dionysius.  Compare  Dion.  Hal.  is. 
18,  oonoeming  the  disaster  of  the  Cremera :  7r$pl  9k  r^c  KaratrxovmiQ  to^q 
dvSpac  ovufopaq  BirrbQ  fiperai  6  \6yo^, 

(8)  Vi.  a. 

(9)  xiv.  117.  The  place  of  this  batUe,  aooording  to  Plutarch,  is 
rh  Mdpciov  Spog^  Cam.  33,  34.  Liyy  calls  it  ad  Mecium,  and  states  that  it 
was  near  Lanuvium.    Diodorus  says  it  was  t6  KoXovfuvw  M&picwv 
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that  the  Latin  army,  encamped  near  the  city,  sent  to  demand 
some  unmarried  free  women,  for  wives.  At  the  suggestion  of  a 
certain  Tutula,  or  Philotis^  the  Roman  magistrates  sent  herself, 
and  other  female  slaves,  selected  for  their  comeliness,  and 
suitably  adorned,  to  the  Latin  camp.  During  the  night,  the 
women,  acting  the  part  of  Dalilahs,  withdrew  the  daggers  from 
the  couches  of  their  future  husbands ;  Tutula  mounted  a  wild 
fig-tree,  and  held  up  a  lighted  torch,  as  a  signal,  to  the  Romans; 
who  hurried  out  of  the  city,  came  upon  the  Latins  while  they 
were  sleeping  and  unarmed,  and  put  most  of  them  to  death. 
This  occurrence  was  commemorated  by  a  festival  called  PopvZi- 
fugia,  still  celebrated  on  the  nones  of  July  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch.  A  crowd  of  persons  went  out  of  one  of  the  city 
gates,  after  nightfall,  calling  out  the  common  proper  names — 
such  as  Caius,  Marcus,  Lucius — ^in  imitation  of  the  confusion  of 
the  night  expedition.  Female  slaves,  gaily  attired,  jested  at  the 
pa&sers-by ;  and  also  engaged  in  a  mock  fight ;  after  which  they 
had  a  banquet,  under  the  shade  of  fig-branches.  The  festival 
was  called  Nonce  CaprotincBy  from  the  wild  fig-tree,  on  which 
Tutula  had  mounted.  That  this  festival  legend  was  as 
little  historical  as  other  legends  of  the  same  kind,  and  that 
its  connexion  with  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion  is  imaginary, 
may  be  inferred  from  its  fluctuating  nature ;  for  another  version 
refers  it  to  the  death  of  Romulus;  and  explains  the  hurried 
nocturnal  exit  from  the  obscuration  of  the  sun  and  the  popular 
Qonstemation  at  his  death,  and  the  name  Nonse  Caprotina^ 
from  the  place  of  its   occurrence  (Capra3  palus)  (^^,   while  a 


(lo)  Plut.  Bom.  29;  Cam.  33-4;  Varro  de  L.  L.  vi.  §  18;  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  11,  §36—40.  Compare  Schwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  532;  Niebuhr,  Hiat. 
vol.  ii.  p.  573 ;  Arnold,  vol.  ii-  p.  10 ;  above,  vol.  i.  p.  430.  Varro  men- 
tions the  towns  of  Ficulea,  Fidenee,  and  other  neighbouring  places  as 
having  rebelled,  but  not  the  Latins.  Maerobius  speaks  of  Fostumiua 
Livius  the  dictator  of  the  Fidenates.  Plutarch  (Bom.  29)  calls  Livius 
Postumius  the  Latin  general.  Maerobius  says  that  the  £oman  female 
slaves  put  the  men  to  sleep  with  wine.  Tutula  holding  up  the  beacon- 
light  from  the  tree,  may  be  compared  with  Helen  in  Virgil : — 

*  Flammam  media  i))sa  tenebat 
Ingentem,  et  summA  Danaos  ex  arce  vocabat.* — ^^En.  vi.  518. 
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third  origin  was  found  in  some  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the 
Tu8cana(") 

The  origin  of  another  religious  ceremony  which  consisted 
in  throwing  thirty  figures  of  men,  made  of  rushes,  from  the 
Sublician  bridge  into  the  Tiber,  was  also  derived  from  this 
period.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Qauls,  it  was  said,  food  was  so 
scarce  at  Rome  that  the  men  of  sixty  years  of  age  were  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  The  most  generally  received  explanation  of  this 
singular  custom  seems  however  to  have  been,  that  it  was  insti- 
tuted by  Hercules  as  a  substitute  for  human  sacrifices.  Another 
explanation  supposed  that  the  saying  'Sexagenaries  de  Ponte' 
alluded  to  the  bridge  which  was  crossed  by  those  who  were 
about  to  deliver  their  sufirages,  and  that  the  true  meaning  of  it 
was,  that  men  of  sixty  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote.(^-) 

Some  military  successes  are  now  achieved,  and  particularly  a 
great  victory  of  Camillus  over  the  Volsciana  The  latter  gives 
occasion  to  Livy  to  remark  that  his  readers  will  probably  wonder 
at  the  perpetual  renewal  of  the  Yolscian  and  ^quian  armies,  as 
he  has  wondered  at  the  same  phenomenon, 'in  perusing  the 
writings  of  the  historians  nearer  to  the  time.(^*)  Livy  does 
not  imply  by  this  passage,  that  the  historians  of  the  Yolsdan 
and  iSquian  wars  lived  soon  after  their  occurrence :  he  speaks 
comparatively,  and  says  that  his  own  readers  will  wonder  at  his 
account,  as  he  wondered  at  the  accounts  of  his  predecessors, 
such  as  Fabius  and  Cincius,  or  even  subsequent  chroniclers. 

§  4  The  next  event  is  the  treasonable  attempt  imputed  to 
Manliusj  the  saviour  of  the  CapitoL(^*)     According  to  Livy,  he 


(ii)  Piso  ap.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  2,  §  14. 

(i2)  Featus,  p.  334 ;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  38 ;  Varro  de  L.  L.  vii.  §  44;  and 
fragm.  vol.  i.  p.  243,  Bipont;  Ovid,  Fast.  v.  621—62;  Pint.  Qu£D6t.  Eom. 
32 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7,  §  31, 11.  §  47. 

(i^)  ^on  dabito,  pr»ter  satietatem,  tot  jam  libris  assidua  bella  cam 
Yolflcis  gesta  legentibos  iUud  quoque  succarsiirum,  (quod  mihi  percenaenti 
propiores  temporibus  liarum  remm  auctorea  miraculo  fuit,)  unde  toties 
victia  Yolacia  et  ^quia  aufiecerint  militea  ;  vi.  12. 

(14)  Pint.  Cam.  36,  Zon.  vii.  24,  and  Victor  de  Vir.  HI.  24,  atate  that 
Manliua  waa  called  Capitolinua  from  being  the  aavionr  of  the  Capitol. 
Bat  the  family  name  Capitolinua  previously  exiated  in  the  Manlian  gens ; 
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was  iDStigated  by  jealousy  of  Camillus,  and  of  the  honours  suc- 
cessively conferred  on  this  commander,  to  entertain  treasonable 
designs.  The  offences  charged  against  him  were,  that  he  sought 
popularity  by  paying  the  debts  of  insolvents;  that  he  falsely 
accused  the  patricians  of  embezzling  the  Crallic  gold ;  that  he 
held  meetings  of  the  plebeians  at  his  house ;  and  that  he  used 
seditious  language  on  these  occasion&(^^)  Cornelius  Cossus,  the 
dictator,  sends  him  to  prison,  but  the  people  are  about  to  liberate 
him  by  force,  when  he  is  released  by  the  Senate.  (^•)  After- 
wards, the  Senate  enjoin  the  magistrates  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  state  against  the  dangerous  designs  of  Manlius : 
the  military  tribunes  consult  with  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  and 
the  latter  agree  to  give  him  notice  of  trial,  upon  the  charge  of 
an  endeavour  to  obtain  regal  power.  When  the  trial  came  on 
before  the  comitia  centuriata  in  the  Campus  Martins,  Manlius 
produced  as  witnesses  nearly  400  persons,  whom  he  had  saved 
from  the  extreme  consequences  of  insolvency.  He  likewise 
oommemorated  his  mUitaiy  honours,  and  brought  forward 
persons  whose  lives  he  had  saved  in  battle.  Finally,  he  pointed 
to  the  Capitol,  which  adjoined  the  Campus  Martins,  and  re- 
minded the  people  of  its  defence  by  his  aid  at  the  critical 
moment  of  its  danger.  This  appeal  was  so  successful,  that  the 
people  were  about  to  vote  his  acquittal,  when  the  tribunes 
adjourned  the  decision.(^^  A  second  assembly  was  subse- 
quently held,  in  a  place  from  which  the  Capitol  could  not  be 
seen,(^^  and  the  people  reluctantly  voted  his  condemnation. 
Some  writers  however  stated  that  he  was  condemned,  not  by 

see  LivY,  iv.  42.    Oapitolinus  was  also  a  family  name  in  the  Quinctian 

fens.    Spanheim  thinks  it  was  derived  from  the  rites  of  Capitoline  Jupiter; 
[iebuhr,  from  the  residence  of  the  Manlii  on  the  Capitol. 

(15)  Livy  supposes  Manlius  to  have  exhorted  the  people  to  overthrow 
the  government  and  to  arrest  its  operations  :  '  Solo  sequaudse  sunt  dicta- 
turse  consulatusque,  ut  caput  attollere  Eomana  plebes  possit.  Proinde 
adeste,  prohibete  jus  de  pecuniis  dici;'  vi.  18. 

(16)  Victor,  de  Vir.  111.  24,  says,  *  populi  consensu  liberatus  est.' 

(17)  Dion.  Hal.  xiv.  6,  states  that  he  was  actually  acquitted. 

(18)  Alschefski  adopts  the  conjectural  reading  Numentanam  ;  but  it  is 
rejected  by  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  156,  on  the  ground  that  this  gate  did  not 
exist  before  the  wall  of  Aurelian ;  see  p.  199. 
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the  people,  but  by  two  criminal  judges,  specially  appointed  for 
the  occasion.  He  was  thrown  by  the  tribunes  down  the  Tarpeian 
rock :  his  house  on  the  Capitol  was  razed,  and  the  temple  of 
Juno  Moneta  was  built  on  its  site:  it  was  ordained  that  no 
patrician  should  in  future  occupy  a  house  on  the  Capitol ;  and 
the  Manlian  gens  made  a  regulation  that  none  of  their  name 
should  thenceforth  be  called  Mareus.Q^ 

An  entirely  diflferent  version  of  the  treason  of  Manlius  is 
given  by  Zonaras,  which  he  appears  to  have  transcribed  from 
Dio  Cassius.  According  to  his  account,  Manlius,  at  the  head  of 
a  large  multitude,  seized^  the  CapitoL  The  magistrates  and 
Senate  were  in  consternation,  and  Camillus  was  appointed 
dictator ;  when  a  slave  undertook  to  betray  Manlius  into  their 
hands.  A  body  of  armed  men  were  secretly  stationed  under  the 
rock ;  the  slave,  on  pretence  of  speaking  to  Manlius,  led  him  to 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  pushed  him  down  it,  so  that  he 
fell  into  the  ambush,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  speedily 
brought  to  trial ;  but  Manlius  pointed  to  the  Capitol,  and  his 
judges  were  induced  to  postpone  the  decision,  neither  acquitting 
nor  condemning  him.  Camillus  then  transferred  the  trial  to 
another  place,  from  which  the  Capitol  could  not  be  seen,  and 


(19)  Livy,  vi.  14—20;  Plut.  Cam.  36;  Dio  Cass,  fragm.  xxvi.  1-3; 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  183-90;  Victor  de  Vir.  111.  24.  Appian,  H.  E.  ii.  9,  de- 
scribes the  popular  measures  of  Manlius,  and  attributes  to  him  the  proposal 
of  a  general  remission  of  debts,  or  a  sale  of  the  undivided  public  land  for 
paying  the  debts  of  the  plebs.  Bespectinff  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta, 
gee  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  392.  The  decree  of  the  Manlian  gens,  respecting  the 
use  of  the  name  Marcus,  is  also  mentioned  by  Cic.  Philipp.  i.  13 ;  Q. 
Festus  M.  Manlium,  p.  125 ;  and  Manlis,  p.  161.  The  Claudian  gens 
repudiated  the  use  of  the  pnsnomen  Lucius,  on  ac-count  of  two  of  its  mem* 
bers,  one  of  whom  was  convicted  of  robbery  and  the  other  of  murder ; 
Suet.  Tib.  i.  The  Antonian  gens  likewise  repudiated  the  praenomen 
Marcus,  in  consequence  of  the  celebrated  Marcus  Antonius ;  Dio  Cass, 
li.  19.  Herodes  Atticus,  in  Gell.  ix.  2,  says :  '  Antiquos  Bomanorum  audio 
preenomina  patriciorum  quorundam  male  de  republic^  meritorum,  et  ob 
eam  causam  capite  damnatorum,  censuisse  ne  cm  ejusdem  eentis  patricio 
inderentur:  ut  vocabula  quoque  eorum  defamata  atque  demortua  cum 
ipsis  viderentur.'  Varro  agreed  with  Livy  and  others,  in  stating  that 
Manlius  was  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Cornelius  Nepos,  however, 
stated  that  he  was  scourged  to  deam  ;  Gell.  xvii.  21,  §  24.  Criminals  were 
executed  by  throwing  them  from  the  Capitol,  under  Tiberius  and  Claudius ; 
Dio  Cass.  Ivii.  22,  Ix.  18. 
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here  Manlius  was  condemned.(^  This  version  of  the  facts  must 
have  been  unknown  to  Livy ;  for  he  distinctly  says  that  no  his- 
torian mentions  any  other  charge  than  those  enumerated  above ; 
and  they  contain  no  overt  act  of  treason,  such  as  the  seizure  of 
the  Capitol.  Livy  indeed  thinks  that  the  charges  were  serious, 
for  that  the  plebs  were  restrained  from  voting  his  conviction,  not 
by  the  want  of  proof,  but  by  the  place  of  the  trial.  He,  and  the 
other  ancient  writers,  consider  him  guilty  of  an  attempt  to 
obtain  the  supreme  power  by  popular  arts,  and  to  make  himself 
king.(^^)  The  people  are  described  as  satisfied  of  his  guilt,  and 
as  only  restrained  from  convicting  him  by  the  sight  of  the  sacred 
citadel  which  he  had  saved.  (^^)     Afterwards,  when  the  trial  is 


(20)  Zon.  vii.  24.  The  fragment  of  Die  Cassius,  xxvi.  2,  mentions  his 
seizing  the  Capitol,  his  bein^  betrayed  by  a  slave,  and  being  taken  like  a 
slave.     Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  613  ;  Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  662. 

(31)  Livy  speaks  of  the '  regni  crimen/  and '  cupiditas  regni ;'  vi.  19, 20. 
Dio  Cass.  xxvi.  2,   says  that  KaHXafit  rb  KavriruiKiov  itrl  rvpavvi^i ;  Festus, 

fel25.  M.  Manlium  patricise  faniilis  neminem  vocari  licuit,  post  eura 
anlium,  qui  Gallos  a  Capitolio  depulit,  ouod  is  regnum  occupare  conatns 
[damnatusr]  neeatusque  est ;  p.  151.  ManlisB  gentis  patriciae  decreto 
nemo  ex  ek  appellatur,  quod  M.  Manlius,  qui  Capitolium  a  Gallis  defend-, 
erat,  cum  regnum  afiectasset,  damnatus  neeatusque  est.  Ovid,  Fast.  vi. 
189-90. 

Vixit,  ut  occideret  damnatus  crimine  regni : 
Hunc  illi  titulum  longa  senecta  dabat. 

Plutarch,  Cam.  36,  vtroBifnv  TvpatnfidoQ  ivoitjixaro  rotvi)v  rai  ffvvrjOi],  fijua- 
ytaywv  Toi>Q  iroWovg.  Zon,  vii.  24,  ^ov&v  r^  Ka/ii\Xift  fiaXXov  t&v  aXXoiv 
rvpawih  ktrkOtro,  Diod.  xv.  35,  iv  ry  *Puffiy  Mapcoc  MavtXios  iiri/3aXd^evoff 
rvpawiSi  ral  KparriBttQ  dvypkBrfj  which  implies  that  he  was  put  down  by 
force.  Dion.  Hal.  xiv.  6,  describes  Manhus  on  his  trial  as  Kiviwivwv  Sid 
TvpawiSoc  IviOtoiv  ifroXiaOai,  After  relating  the  execution  of  Manlius, 
Livy  adds  :  *  Hunc  exitum  habuit  vir,  nisi  in  liberd  civitate  natus  esset, 
memorabilis ;  vi.  20.  The  offence  of  Manlius  is  described  as  that  of  aiming 
at  supreme  power,  in  Dio  Cass.  xlv.  32.  Itaque  et  Sp.  Cassius  et  M.  Man- 
lius et  Sp.  Meelius  regnum  occupare  voluisse  dicti  sunt ;  Cic.  de  Eep.  ii.  27. 
Ideone  L.  Tarquinius  exactus,  Sp.  Cassius,  Madius,  M.  Manlius,  necati, 
ut  multis  post  seculis  a  M.  Antonio,  quod  fas  non  est,  rex  Homes  constitu* 
ereturP  Philipp.  ii.  34.  Sp.  Cassius  et  Melius,  M.  Manlius,  propter 
suspicionem  regni  appetendi  sunt  necati ;  ib.  44.  M.  Manlius,  cum  ab 
ascensu  Capitolii  GaUorum  impetum  repulisset,  non  fuit  contentus  beneficii 
sui  gloria:  regnum  appetisse  est  judieatus ;  ergo  ejus  domum  eversam 
duobus  lucis  convestitam  videtis ;  Pro  Dom.  38.  Capitolium  summamque 
rem  in  eo  solus  a  Gallis  servaverat,  si  non  regno  suo  servasset ;  Plin.  N.  H. 
vii.  29.  Convictus  est  consilium  de  regno  occupando  inisse;  Geli.  xvii. 
21,  §24. 

(22)  Quum  dies  venit,  qusa,  prsDter  ccetus  multitudinis,  seditiosasque 
voces,  et  largitionem  et  fallak  indicium,  pertinentia  proprie  ad  regni  crimen 
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adjouFDed  to  a  place  from  which  the  Capitol  cannot  be  seen,  the 
same  popular  court  vote  his  condemnation.  This  fact,  if  it  be  a 
fact,  must  be  admitted  to  afford  a  remarkable  exemplification  6f 
the  proverb,  '  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind'  It  supposes  the  Roman 
people  to  be  so  dependent  on  the  immediate  impressions  upon 
their  senses,  that  they  remember  the  act  of  Manlius  when  it  is 
suggested  by  the  view  of  the  Capitol,  but  forget  it  when  the 
Capitol  is  not  in  sight  The  conduct  of  the  tribunes  in  im- 
peaching Manlius,  notwithstanding  his  popular  tendencies;  in 
adjourning  the  trial,  when  they  saw  that  the  people  were  about 
to  acquit  him ;  and  in  afterwards  throwing  him  down  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  shows  that  the  plebeian  leaders  were  believed 
to  be  satisfied  of  his  guili^)  Livy  however  adds,  that  when  a 
pestilence  occurred  shortly  after  his  death,  the  people,  forgetful 
of  his  dangerous  designs,  and  remembering  only  his  great  qua- 
lities, attributed  it  to  his  recent  condemnation,  and  thought  that 
the  gods  were  displeased  at  seeing  the  very  place  stained  by  his 
blood,  where  the  temples  stood  which  his  courage  had  saved 
from  dastruction.(^) 

Modem  historians  have  not  acquiesced  in  the  view  of 
Manlius  and  of  his  relation  to  Camillus  taken  by  the  ancient 
writers.  Hooke  considers  Camillus  to  have  been  guilty  of 
various  public  misdemeanours,  but  especially  of  embezzlement 
of  public  money :  he  thinks  that  the  chief  merit  of  Camillus 
with  the  patricians  was  '  not  his  military  skill,  but  his  skill  and 
inclination  to  keep  the  plebeians  in  extreme  indigence,  and 
thereby  in  a  state  of  servitude  to  the  patrician  usurers.'  He 
describes  Camillus  as  the  principal  actor  in  a  scene  of  op- 
pression,  knavery,    and   religious  imposture:    he   thinks  that 


obiccta  sint  reo,  apud  neminem  auctorem  invenio ;  nee  dubito  haud  parva 
^sse,  quum  damnandi  mora  plebi  non  in  causft,  sed  in  loco,  fuerit  -,  Livy, 
vi.20. 

(23)  Livy  represents  the  tribiinea  of  the  plebs  as  saying :  *  Diem 
dieere  ei  nobis  in  animo  est;  nihil  minus  populare  quam  regnum  est;' 
vi.  19. 

(24)  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  68,  says  that  a  pestilence  was  ascribed  by  some  to 
the  anger  of  the  gods  at  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus ;  above,  ch.  xii.  §  21. 

VOL.  11.  B  B 
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Manlius,   the  humane,   generous,   noble-spirited   hero,   by  his 
civil  and  social  virtues,  reproached,  eclipsed,  and  dishonoured 
the  invincible  Camillus,  and  by  patronizing  the  cause  of  the 
distressed   plebeians,    opposed   the  gratification  of  his   ruling 
passion,  avarice :  he  contrasts  with  Manlius,  the  honest,  benevo- 
lent, generous,  open-hearted,  brave  soldier,  Camillus,  the  vain, 
hypocritical,  avaricious  robber  of  the  public,  the  champion  of 
tyrannical  usurers,  and  the  murderer  of  the  best  man  in  the 
commonwealth;   and    he   concludes,  from   his  examination  of 
the  entire  case,  that  Manlius,  innocent  of  all  designs  against 
the  liberty  of  his  country,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  Camillus,  and  the  other  oligarchs,  his  associates  in 
oppressive  iniquities.(^^)     Niebuhr  regards  Manlius  as  one  of 
those  strong-minded  men  who  have  received  a  calling  to  be  the 
first  among  their  countrymen,  and  who  feel  an  unconquerable 
longing  to  fulfil  it ;  one  of  those  mighty  characters  who  always 
have  an  intense  inborn  feeling  in  behalf  of  justice,  truth,  and 
whatever  is  glorious,  who  are  animated  by  love  and  pity,  by 
hatred  and  indignation,  of  the  right  sort     He  admits  however 
that  the  feverish  soul  of  Manlius  may  perhaps,  amid  the  dark- 
ness of  his  dungeon,  have  been  seized  with  the  idea  of  usurping 
kingly  power ;  and  that  owing  to  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
patricians,  he  became,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  an  extremely 
dangerous  person.  (-®)     Dr.  Arnold,  on  the  other  hand,  pointing 
out  that  Manlius  did  not  unite  with  the  tribunes,  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  commons,   nor  concert  with   them  any  definite 
measure  for  the  redress  of  existing  evils,  concludes  that  his 
motives  were  not  pure,  and  that  his  purposes  were  treason- 
able.(27) 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  even  where  full  accounts 
of  the  trial  of  a  state  criminal  have  been  preserved,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  form  a  clear  judgment  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence. 


(25)  Note  to  b.  iii.  ch.  2.    Compare  note  to  b.  ii.  ch.  14. 

(26)  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  606,  610.    Compare  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  279-82,  where 
a  similar  view  is  taken. 

(27)  Hist,  of  Eome,  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 
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It  is  of  the  essence  of  treason  to  consist  of  a  mere  design,  or  at  the 
most  of  an  attempt,  to  overthrow  an  existing  government.  The 
diflSculty  of  proof  which  belongs  to  this  class  of  offences  was 
pointed  out  by  Hadrian,  when  he  lamented  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  emperors,  who  could  only  establish  the  truth  of  charges 
for  treasonable  attempts  against  their  person  by  being  killed.(^®) 
The  case  of  Manlius  forms  no  exception  to  this  remark.  The 
accounts  of  his  offence  differ  widely :  as  some  attribute  to  him 
the  use  of  open  force,  while  Livy  distinctly  confines  his  crime  to 
seditious  language.  His  impeachment  by  the  tribunes,  and  his 
condemnation  by  a  popular  court,  would,  if  they  were  certain 
facts,  raise  a  presumption  that  he  was  not  sacrificed  by  the  mere 
party  hatred  of  the  patricians  and  the  jealousy  of  Camillus:  the 
prohibition  of  the  prsenomen  Marcus  in  the  Manlian  house 
likewise  shows  that  those  of  his  own  kin  and  name  did  not 
uphold  his  innocence.  It  seems  improbable  that  a  popular  tri- 
bunal, such  as  the  comitia  centuriata,^^)  should  have  dealt 
harshly  with  a  patrician  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
people,  and  with  a  warrior  whose  services  to  his  country  had 
been  so  recent,  so  conspicuous,  so  important,  and  so  fully  reco- 
gnised.    At  the  same  time,  Livy  informs  us,  that  there  was  a 


(38)  Scis  enim  ipse  quid  avus  tuns  Adrianus  dixerit :  Misera  conditio 
imperatoTum,  qiiibus  de  afiectat&  tyrannide  nisi  occisis  non  potest  credi ; 
Marc.  Antonin.  £pi8t.  p.  285,  ed.  1729. 

(29)  The  first  trial  of  Manlius  is  stated  by  Livy  to  be  before  the  comitia 
centuriata :  '  quum  centuriatini  populus  citaretur ;'  vi.  20.  The  thai  is  then 
adjourned  (prodicta  die,  compare  ii.  61,  iii.  57,  58,  xxxviii.  51,  52),  aud 
another  concilium  populi  is  convened  in  a  different  place.  It  is  clear  that 
the  second  concilium  populi  is  meant  to  be  identical  with  the  first  assembly 
of  the  centuries  ;  for  the  change  in  its  decision  is  described  as  having  been 
produced  exclusively  by  the  change  of  place.  Niebuhr  however  (pro- 
ceeding upon  his  arbitrary  construction  of  the  wovdipopuluti)  supposes  that 
the  concilium  populi  is  an  assembly  of  the  curiae,  composed  exclusively  of 
patricians,  ana  therefore  that  the  second  court  was  differently  constituted 
from  the  first ;  Hist.  ib.  p.  611 — 3.  This  supposition  is  obviously  incon- 
sistent with  Livy's  meaning,  and  entirely  destroys  the  coherence  of  his 
narrative.  Niebuhr  overlooks  the  part  which  the  tribunes  play  in  the 
whole  transaction.  Livy's  account  of  the  trial  of  Manlius  by  the  centuries 
(see  a  similar  case  in  xliii.  16)  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  long 
account  in  Dionysius  of  the  concession  extorted  by  the  tribunes  firom  the 
patricians  in  the  case  of  Coriolanus,  and  his  trial  on  a  similar  charge  by  the 
comitia  tributa.    See  above,  ch.  xii.  §  20. 

BB  2 
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variance  of  accounts  as  to  the  comi;  by  whicli  he  was  tried,  and 
that  some  described  him  as  having  been  condemned  by  two 
extraordinary  criminal  judges.^^)  Notwithstanding  the  im- 
provement in  the  documentary  evidence  since  the  burning  of  the 
city,  we  find  that  a  material  fact  of  this  kind  is  still  in  doubt 
The  mode  of  his  execution  is  moreover  differently  stated.  The 
case  of  Manlius  resembles  those  of  Cassius  and  Mselius;  like 
them,  he  espoused  the  popular  cause,  was  accused  of  aiming  at 
regal  power,  and  was  put  to  death.  In  all  three  cases,  the  judg- 
ment of  antiquity  was  unfavourable,  and  the  charge  of  a  trea- 
sonable design  to  seize  the  supreme  power  was  considered  as 
well  founded. C^)  We  may,  if  we  think  fit,  adopt  that  opinion ; 
but  the  ancient  writers  have  not  given  us  the  means  of  judging 
for  ourselves  whether  their  conclusion  was  supported  by  satis- 
factory evidence,  or  whether  they  only  took  for  granted  that  a 
state  offender  who  had  been  condemned  and  executed  was  neces- 
sarily guilty. 

§  5  In  the  year  380  B.C.  internal  discords  were  created  by 
the  law  of  debt,  and  the  plebeians  refused  to  enlist  A  Pras- 
nestine  army  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and,  to  meet 
the  pressing  danger,  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  was  appointed 
dictator.  The  Prsenestines,  intimidated  by  this  measure,  retired 
to  the  banks  of  the  AUia ;  but  here,  notwithstanding  the  ominous 
place,  they  were  speedily  routed  by  Quinctius ;  who  afterwards 
reduced  Prseneste  and  eight  other  subject  towns  of  the  Prse- 
nestines;  and  abdicated  his  office  on  the  twentieth  day.  He 
likewise  brought  to  Rome  from  Prseneste  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
Imperator,  and  dedicated  it  in  the  Capitol,  with  an  inscription 


(30)  Sunt  qui  per  duumviros,  crui  de  perduellione  anqnirerent,  creates, 
auctores  sint  damnatum ;  vi.  20.  In  iebuhr,  Hist.  ib.  p.  612,  Lect.  ll^p-  281, 
speaks  of  these  decemvirs  as  the  accusers  of  Manlius;  but  Livy  appears 
to  consider  them  as  his  judges ;  Compare  i.  26.  Hooke  discredits  the  trial 
of  Manlius  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  and  thinks  that  he  was  condemned 
by  two  judges  selected  by  the  patricians. 

(31)  All  three,  in  the  judgment  of  antiquity,  belonged  to  the  class  whom 
Appian  designates  as  araaiapxci  fiovapxucoi,  B.  C.  i.  2. 
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commemorative  of  his  exploit,  the  contents  of  which  are  recited 
by  Livy.(^2) 

§  6  The  great  constitutional  struggle,  which  ended  in  the 
passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  now  succeeds,  extending  over  ten 
years,  from  377  to  367  B.C.  The  leader  of  the  plebeian  party, 
C.  licinius  Stolo,  is  related  by  Livy  and  Dio  Cassius  to  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  jealousy  of  his  wife,  which  had  originated 
in  a  trifling  accident  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  one  of  the  three 
envoys  who  had  been  sent  on  the  celebrated  embassy  to  the 
Gauls  before  the  battle  of  Allia,  and  a  patrician  of  high  rank, 
had  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  married  to  S.  Sul- 
picius  Bufus,  a  patrician,  the  other  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a  distin- 
guished man,  but  a  plebeian.  The  two  Fabiae  were  one  day 
together  in  the  house  of  Sulpicius,  when  he  returned  home 
attended,  as  consular  tribune,  by  his  lictora  A  lictor,  as  usual, 
struck  the  door  with  his  rod,  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  con- 
sular tribune;  and  the  noise  alarmed  the  wife  of  Licinius,  whose 
ignorance  of  its  meaning  called  forth  the  contemptuous  laughter 
of  her  sister.  The  concourse  of  his  followers,  and  their  respectful 
deference  to  his  commands,  likewise  sank  deep  in  her  heart,  and 
made  her  feel  the  inferiority  of  her  own  position.  Her  father 
perceived  her  grief,  and,  at  length,  induced  her  to  confess  that  it 
was  caused  by  her  having  married  into  a  house  which  no  honour 
or  favour  coiild  enter.     He  comforted  her  with  the  assurance 


(33)  Dedicatum  est  inter  cellam  Jovis  ac  MinervsB,  tabulaqne  flub  eo 
fixa,  monumentum  renim  gestarum,  his  fenue  incifia  Uteris  fuit,  Jupiter 
atque  divi  omnes  hoc  ded^frunt,  ut  T.  Quinciius  dictator  oppida  iwvem 
caperet;  vi.  29.  A  different  account  of  the  inscription  is  given  by  Festus, 
p.  368.  Trientem  tertium  pondo  coronam  auream  dedisse  se  Jovi  donum 
scripsit  T.  Quinctius  dictator,  quum  per  uovem  dies  totidem  urbes  et 
decunam  Prceneste  cepisset ;  see  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  952.  Dion.  Hal.  ziv.  7, 
says  that  Qoinctius  took  nine  towns  in  nine  days :  thus  agreeing  with 
Livy  as  to  the  number  of  towns.  Compare  above,  vol.  i.  p.  148.  Kiebuhr's 
reduction  of  this  inscription  into  Saturnian  verse  is  quite  unauthorized, 
and  is  rejected  by  Miiller,  ad  Fest.  p.  362.  Dr.  Arnold  however  adopts  it, 
and  renders  the  Saturnian  verse  into  the  following  triplet,  which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  quite  equal  in  poetical  merit  to  the  origmal; — 

From  Jove  and  all  the  gods  this  favour  did  befal. 

That  Titus  Quinctius,  sometime  Home's  captain-general, 

Nine  towns  did  in  nine  duys  assault  and  take  withaL 
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that  she  would  soon  see  the  same  honours  in  her  own  house 
which  she  now  saw  in  that  of  her  sister ;  and  he  set  about  con- 
triving with  his  son-in-law  Licinius  the  means  of  giving  effect 
to  his  prediction.  (^)     Licinius,  and  a  friend,  L.  Sextius,  a  young 
man  of  fortitude,  were  elected  tribunes  of  the  people,  and,  as 
such,  proposed  three  laws  : — 1  That  the  money  already  paid  as 
interest  should  be  deducted  from   the  principal  of  the  debt, 
and  that  the  remainder  should  bo  discharged  by  three  annual 
payments.      2  That  no  person  should  occupy  more  than  500 
jugera  of  land.      3  That  the   elections   of  consular  tribunes 
shotdd  cease,  and  that  one  at  least  of  the  consuls  should  be  a 
plebeian.     These  propositions,   as   Livy  remarks,  involved  the 
highest  interests  in  society — the  possession  of  land,  the  payment 
of  money,  the  exercise  of  political  power — and  they  filled  the 
patricians  with   dismay.     All  the  eight  colleagues  of  the  two 
tribunes  were  however  induced  to  interpose  their  veto,  and  they 
prevented  the  rogations  from  being  put  to  the  vote ;  whereupon, 
Licinius  and  Sextius  declared  their  resolution  to  impede  the 
election  of  the  curule  magistrates.     Upon  this  resolution  they 
acted ;  and  for  five  successive  years  they  two  were  alone  elected 
tribunes  by  the  plebs,  and  prevented  the  election  of  consuls  or 
consular  tribunes.     At  last,  in  370  B.C.,  they  consented  to  the 
appointment  of  military  tribunes,  in  order  that  an  army  might 
be  sent  to   defend   Tusculura   against  the   Velitemians.     The 
appointment  was  renewed  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  cause 
of  Licinius  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  three  colleagues, 
so  that  the  college  of  tribunes  was  equally  divided ;  and  by  the 
election  of  Fabius  Ambustus,  his  father-in-law,  as  one  of  the 
consular  tribunes.     Licinius  now  added   a  fourth  proposition, 
viz., — that  the  curatora  of  sacred  things  should  be  increased 


(33)  Livy,  vi.  34 ;  FloruB,  i.  26 ;  Victor  de  Vir.  111.  20 ;  Dio  Cass, 
fragm.  xxix,  1  ;  Zon.  vii.  24  The  custom  upon  which  this  story  turns  is 
alluded  to  in  tho  following  anecdote  in  Pliny  :  *  Cn.  Pompeius  confecto 
MitLridatico  bello  intraturus  Posidonii  sapientise  professione  clari  domum, 
fores  percuti  de  more  a  lictore  vetuit,  et  fasces  litterarum  janujD  submisit 
is,  cui  se  oxiens  occidensque  submiserat ;'  N.  H.  vii.  31.  The  Mithridatio 
war  was  Goncluded  in  64  9.c, 
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from  two  to  ten,  and  that  some  of  them  should  be  plebeians. 
The  vote  on  all  the  Licinian  rogations  was  postponed  till  after 
the  return  of  the  army  from  Velitrse,  which  did  not  occur  till 
the  following  year.  (368  B.G)  Licinius  and  Sextius  were  now 
about  to  put  their  rogations  to  the  vote  of  the  tribes,  in  spite 
of  the  veto  of  some  of  their  colleagues ;  when  the  patricians, 
driven  to  their  last  extremity,  take  refuge  in  the  appointment 
of  Camillus  as  dictator.  Camillus  appears  at  the  voting-place, 
attended  by  a  large  body  of  patriciaus,  attempts  the  use  of  inti- 
midation, and  threatens  the  proposers  of  the  laws,  that  if  they 
do  not  yield  to  the  intercession  of  their  colleagues,  he  will  enrol 
all  the  young  men,  and  order  the  army  to  march  immediately 
out  of  the  city.  The  two  tribunes  however  stand  firm  against  this 
menace ;  and  at  this  critical  moment,  when  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  parties  are  fairly  engaged  in  the  decisive  struggle, 
Camillus  resigns  his  dictatorship.  There  were,  according  to 
Livy,  two  explanations  of  this  proceeding  in  the  writers  whom 
he  consulted :  one  was,  that  the  auspices  taken  upon  his  appoint- 
ment were  defective;  the  other  was,  that  the  people,  upon  the 
proposal  of  the  tribunes,  voted  that  if  Camillus  acted  as  dic- 
tator, he  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  500,000  asses.(^)  Livy 
prefers  the  former  account,  not  because  it  is  better  attested,  but 
because  another  dictator  was  appointed  immediately  in  his 
place ;  because  he  himself  was  reappointed  dictator  in  the  fol- 
lowing year ;  because  he  might  have  resisted  the  rogation  for 
fining  him,  or  have  conceded  the  other  rogations ;  and  because 
in  other  struggles  between  the  dictatorial  and  tribunician  au- 
thority, the  dictator  had  always  the  advantage.  (^^  In  the  in- 
terval between  the  abdication  of  Camillus,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  new  dictator,  P.  Manlius,(^)  the  tribunes  put  the  three 

(34)  Concerning  the  large  amount  of  this  fine,  see  the  remark  of 
Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  413. 

(35)  Plutarch,  Cam.  39,  says  nothing  of  the  defect  in  the  auspices.  His 
account  is  that  Camillus,  either  influenced  by  the  threat  of  the  fine,  or 
seeing  that  the  people  were  superior  in  strength,  retired  to  his  house,  and 
alleging  the  excuse  of  sickness,  resig[ned  his  office. 

(36)  Manlius  appointed  C.  Licinius  as  his  master  of  the  horse.  He  was 
the  first  plebeian  who  had  filled  ih&t  office,  but  he  had  previously  been  a 
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rogations  to  the  vote ;  when  those  relating  to  the  limit  on  the 
occupation  of  land,  and  to  the  relief  of  debtors,  were  carried, 
but  that  which  opened  the  consulship  to  plebeians  was  negatived. 
This  vote,  according  to  Livy,  showed  which  of  the  three  roga- 
tions were  really  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  which  were  sug- 
gested by  the  private  views  of  their  proposers;  and  he  states 
that  the  patricians  would  have  agreed  to  the  two  measures  in 
question,  but  that  Licinius  and  Sextius  refused  to  separate  their 
three  rogations ;  they  said  that  this  was  the  ninth  year  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged  in  the  struggle  against  the  patrician 
body  without  any  private  emolument,  and  with  great  personal 
danger;  that  if  the  law  for  rendering  plebeians  eligible  to  the 
consulship  was  abandoned,  aged  tribunes  would  remain  not  only 
without  any  honours,  but  without  any  hope  of  honours ;  they 
therefore  left  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  next  comitia ; 
if  the  people  wished  to  have  all  the  three  measures,  they  would 
re-elect  the  two  proposers  of  them ;  if  they  did  not,  they  would 
abstain  from  a  reappointment,  which  could  lead  to  no  good  con- 
sequence.(^^  The  result  is,  that  when  the  comitia  arrive,  Licinius 
and  Sextius  are  re-elected;  and  they  carry  the  rogation  for 
making  ten  curators  of  sacred  things,  and  opening  the  office 
to  plebeians.  Five  patricians  and  five  plebeians  are  immediately 
elected  Camillus  was  now  again  appointed  dictator,  on  account 
of  the  alarm  of  a  Gallic  invasion :  on  his  return  to  the  city,  the 
struggle  for  the  Licinian  rogations  was  revived,  and  after  great  re- 
sistance by  himself  and  the  Senate,(^)  they  were  at  length  carried, 
in  the  tenth  year  from  their  first  promulgation.  L.  Sextius,  the 
colleague  and  supporter  of  Licinius,  was  elected  the  first  plebeian 
consul.     The  patricians  refused  at  first  to  authorize  his  election. 


consular  tribune;  Livy,  vi.  39.  Plutarch,  Cam.  39,  and  Dio  Cass.  fir. 
xxix.  5,  say  that  Licinius  Stolo  the  tribune  was  appointed  master  of  the 
horse,  and  Liyy  himself  makes  the  same  statement,  x.  8. 

(37)  Dio  Cass.  xxix.  5,  also  states  that  the  patricians  were  willing  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  plebeians,  but  that  Licinius  told  them  that  mey 
should  not  drink  unless  they  were  willing  to  eat. 

(38)  Plutarch  states  that  during  this  struggle,  the  tribunes  sent  an 
officer  to  arrest  CamilluB ;  c.  42. 
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and  a  secession  of  the  plebs  was  threatened,  even  at  this  late 
stage  of  the  proceeding ;  their  consent  however  was  at  last  ob- 
tained, on  condition  that  two  curule  agdiles  and  a  praetor  should 
be  annually  elected  from  their  body.  In  memory  of  this  great 
political  settlement,  the  Senate  erected  a  temple  of  Concord, 
which  had  been  vowed  by  Camillus.(^*) 

§  7  The  story  of  the  two  Fabiaa,  told  by  Livy,  Floras, 
Victor,  and  Dio  Cassius,  is  discredited  by  Beaufort,(^)  and  after 
him  by  Niebuhr,  and  other  modern  historians  (^^)  The  main 
objection  to  its  credibility  is,  that  plebeians  were  not  excluded 
by  law  from  the  office  of  consular  tribune,  however  rarely  they 
had  in  fact  been  admitted  to  it.  The  younger  Fabia  could  not, 
therefore,  say  with  truth  that  she  had  married  into  a  house 
which  the  honour  of  consular  tribune,  with  its  privilege  of  being 
escorted  by  lictors,  could  never  enter.  Her  father  had  likewise 
been  consular  tribune  in  381  B.C.,  just  four  years  before  the  year 
in  which  her  husband  proposed  the  three  rogation8,(*^)  so  that 
she  might  have  learnt  this  custom,  and  have  witnessed  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  consular  office,  at  her  father's  house. 
This  objection  cannot  be  fairly  met  without  having  recourse  to 
arbitrary  suppositions.  Anecdotes  of  this  kind,  which  attribute 
the  origin  of  great  events  to  trifling  incidents,  are  always  sus- 


(39)  Livy,  vi.  36—42,  vii.  1 ;  Plut.  Cam.  39,  42 ;  Zon.  vii.  24.  Con- 
cernim^  the  temple  of  Concord,  see  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  393.  Ovid  says  that 
Camillus,  after  a  defeat  of  the  Etruscans,  vowed  this  temple  during  a 
secession : — 

Nunc  bene  prospicies  Latiam,  Concordia,  turbam. 

None  te  sacratn  constituere  manus. 
FuriuB  antiquam  populi  superator  Etrasoi 

Voverat,  et  voti  solverat  ille  fidem. 
Causa,  quod  a  patribus  sumptis  secesserat  armis 

Yulgus,  et  ipsa  suas  Soma  timebat  opes. 

Fast.  i.  639—44. 

There  is  nothing  in  Ovid  to  connect  the  temple  of  Concord  with  the 
licinian  rogations.  The  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  may  allude  to  the  capture 
of  Veii,  or  to  the  triumph,  in  Livy,  vi.  4.  The  Senate  decreed  the  erection 
of  a  temple  of  Concord  m  the  Forum,  after  the  disturbances  of  the  Gracchi; 
Appian,  jB.  C.  i.  26. 

(40)  Diss.  p.  308—316. 

(41)  Niebxihr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1-3;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  282.  Dr.  Arnold, 
vol.  i.  ch.  26,  omits  all  mentioh  of  the  story. 

(42)  Livy,  vi.  22. 
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picioiis,  unless  they  are  supported  by  the  precise  testimony  of 
original  witnesses,  which  in  this  case  is,  necessarily,  wanting. 
Niebuhr  considers  it  as  a  malicious  fiction,  prompted  by  love 
of  detraction,  and  intended' to  trace  a  great  action  to  a  low 
motiva(^  Whatever  foundation  there  may  have  been  for  the 
belief  that  the  plebeian  Licinius  was  instigated  by  the  unsa- 
tisfied ambition  of  his  patrician  wife,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
her  feelings  could  in  fact  have  had  much  share  in  the  ultimate 
decision  of  a  great  political  struggle  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  a  compromise 
sixty-seven  years  before,  and  which,  after  it  had  been  revived  by 
Licinius,  lasted  for  a  whole  decad,  produced  a  five  years'  anarchy, 
exposed  Licinius  to  much  personal  danger,  and  must  have  taxed 
his  courage  and  perseverance  to  the  utmosi(**) 

It  is  distinctly  stated  by  Livy,  that  the  election  of  consuls  or 
consular  tribunes,  was  impeded  by  Licinius  and  Sextius  for  five 
consecutive  years,  and  that  during  that  time  the  Republic  was 
without  chief  magistrates. (^^)  The  same  chronological  arrange- 
ment was  also  doubtless  followed  by  Dionysius ;  as  he  states,  in 


(43)  The  anecdote  appears  likewise  to  be  discredited  by  Dromaim, 
Geschichte  Roms,  vol.  iv.  p.  56,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  tabrication  of 
|patrician  annalists/  We  may  compare  the  account  given  by  Plutarch, 
xib.  Gracch.  8,  of  the  motives  assigned  for  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus.  One  was,  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  his  mother  Cornelia ; 
another  was,  his  own  jealousy  of  Sp.  Postumius,  a  contemporary  and  rival. 
His  brother  Caius  however  left  it  on  record  that  his  real  motive  was,  the 
state  of  things  which  he  had  observed  in  Etruria,  on  his  road  to  Numantia. 

(44)  Licinius  says  in  Livy :  '  Nonum  se  annum  jam  velut  in  aciem 
adversus  optimates  maximo  privatim  periculo,  nullo  publice  emolumento 
stare.  Cousenuisse  jam  secum  et  rogationes  promulgatas,  et  vim  omnem 
tribunicis  potestatis ;'  vi.  39.  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  note  4,  infers  from 
the  silence  of  Plutarch  as  to  this  story,  that  it  did  not  occur  in  Dionysius. 
This  inference  however  is  imtenable ;  for  Plutarch  folio  vrs  Livy  to  a  great 
extent  in  his  Life  of  Camillus  (see  Heeren  de  Font.  vit.  Plut.  p.  1 19,  he 
quotes  Livy  in  Camill.  6,  and  mistranslates  him  in  c.  5.  See  above,  p.  303, 
note  13)  and  Livy  relates  the  anecdote.  The  probability  is  that  it  was 
also  related  by  Dionysius.  Niebuhr *s  argument,  founded  on  the  state- 
ment of  Dion.  Hal.  ziv.  11,  that  Sulpicius  was  a  man  of  moderate  politics, 
is  of  no  weight  whatever. 

(45)  Liv^,  vi.  35.  Eaque  solitudo  magistratuum.  .  . .  per  quinquennium 
urbem  tenuit.  In  c.  39,  Licinius  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  tribune 
for  nine  years  ;  and  in  c.  42,  Licinius  and  Sextius  are  elected  tribunes  for 
the  tenth  time. 
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an  extant  fragment,  that  the  tribunate  of  Licinins  and  the 
Licinian  disturbance  lasted  for  ten  years.  (**)  According  to 
Eutropius  and  Zonaras,  the  interval  of  anarchy  was  only  four 
year8.(*^  Niebuhr  however  considers  it  impossible  that  such  a 
state  of  things  could  have  lasted  even  for  a  single  year ;  he 
thinks  that,  both  on  account  of  internal  dissensions,  and  foreign 
enemies,  a  suspension  of  the  functions  of  government  for  any 
considerable  time  would  have  brought  utter  ruin  upon  the  com- 
munity. He  therefore  rejects  the  statement  as  to  a  quinquen- 
nial interval  in  which  the  curule  magistrates  were  not  elected, 
and  contracts  the  received  chronology  by  five  years. (^®)  This 
view  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Arnold, (**')  and  it  receives  some  counte- 
nance from  the  chronology  of  Diodorus,  which  only  allows  one 
year  of  anarchy.(^®)  It  certainly  seems  inconceivable  that  the 
history  of  Rome  should,  as  we  are  given  to  understand  by  Livy's 
narrative,  be  annihilated  for  five  years,  because  the  election  of 


(46)  6  diKciKie  SrjUapxriffac — 4  hKcurijc  vrdffiCt  xiv.  22 ;  Lydus  de  Ma^. 
i.  46,  also  speaks  01  tne  anarchy  having  lasted  for  five  years.  Pliny  fixes 
the  age  of  a  lotus  at  Rome  as  hein^  not  yonnger  than  the  year  379  u.c. 
(=376  B.C.) — anno  qui  fuit  sine  magistratious — xvi.  85  ;  but  this  statement 
does  not  imply  that  there  were  not  other  years  similarly  situated. 

(47)  See  Eutrop  ii.  3;  Zon.  vii.  24,  probably  from  Dio  Cassius. 
Eutropius  however  describes  it  as  a  voluntary  arrangement.  *  Verum  dig- 
nitas  tribunorum  militarium  non  diu  perseveravit.  Nam  post  aliquantuni 
nullos  placuit  fieri,  et  quadriennium  ita  in  urbe  fiuzit,  ut  potestates  ibi 
majores  non  essent  ;*  ii.  3.  The  statement  of  Vopiseus,  Tacit,  c.  1,  is  con- 
fused ;  but  he  appears  to  have  found  the  duration  of  this  anarchy  stated  at 
four  years. 

(48)  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  560,  iii.  p.  23  ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  286.  An  entirely 
different  hypothesis  is  propounded  by  Laurent,  Fast.  Consul.  Capitol,  p.  56 
(Altona,  1833).  He  retains  the  five  years  (378—382  u.c.)  in  the  chrono- 
logical series,  but  fills  them  with  the  names  of  magistrates. 

(49)  Vol.  ii.  p.  39-41.  The  five  years'  anarchy  is  also  considered  in- 
credible by  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  9.  He  says  that  it  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
confusion  of  the  Fasti,  or  by  an  attempt  to  fill  up  a  chasm  produced  by  an 
antedating  of  the  Gallic  capture  of  the  city. 

(50)  XV.  75.  Kard  rriv  'Pwfiiiv  dvapxia  $id  rivaQ  iroXtrtcdc  errdfftic  iylvero. 
He  places  this  anarchy  in  the  year  before  the  consular  tribunes  which 
correspond  to  those  of  Livy  for  370  B.C.  See  Diod.  xv.  76 ;  Livy,  vi.  36 
(the  two  Valerii  are  omitted,  the  other  names  coincide).  The  consular  tri- 
bunes for  the  preceding  year,  Diod.  xv.  71,  are  wanting  in  Livy.  An 
anarchy  which  lasted  for  a  short  time,  caused  by  a  contention  whether 
consuls  or  tribunes  should  be  elected,  is  mentioned  by  Diod.  xv.  61,  in  the 
year  which  corresponds  to  377  B.C.,  according  to  the  common  reckoning. 
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the  chief  magistrates  is  suspended.  At  a  moment  of  yioleht 
civil  discord,  anarchy  was  not  likely  to  produce  stillness  or 
torpor;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  numerous  enemies  of 
Borne  would  be  likely  to  omit  such  an  opportunity  of  successful 
attack.  The  received  account  of  these  five  years  seems  to  in- 
volve a  supposition  similar  to  the  idea,  that  the  course  of  time 
can  be  arrested  by  stopping  the  clock.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
->  I  I  b®  assumed  that  the  account  followed  by  both  Livy  and  Dio- 
nysius  was  that  handed  down  by  the  general  consent  of  their 
predecessors ;  and  as  it  presents  the  difficulties  just  adverted  to, 
we  may  learn  that,  although  we  have  passed  the  capture  of  the 
city,  we  have  not  yet  reached  a  period  of  clear  and  intelligible 
history. 

The  account  of  this  political  struggle  presents  some  cir- 
cumstances inconsistent  with  the  general  constitutional  prac- 
tice as  described  elsewhere  —  such  as  the  overruling  of  the 
veto  of  the  other  tribunes  by  Licinius  and  Sextius;(^^)  the 
imposition  of  a  fine  on  the  dictator,  even  while  he  is  in  office ; 
and  the  attempt  of  the  tribunes  to  arrest  the  dictator,  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.  These  extraordinary  proceedings  may 
however  have  been  produced  by  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
the  contest,  and  they  only  require  adequate  attestation,  and  an 
explanation  of  their  circumstances,  to  render  them  credible. 
The  account  of  the  sudden  resignation  of  Camillus  at  the  critical 
moment  when  issue  is  joined  with  Licinius,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  Livy,  whether  it  was  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  auspices,  or  to 
the  fear  of  a  fine  imposed  upon  him  by  the  people,  furnish  a 


(51)  Compare  the  account  in  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  12 ;  andPIut.  Tib.  Gracch. 
10- J  2,  of  the  difficulty  in  which  Tib.  Gracchus  was  placed  by  the  veto  of 
his  colleague  Octayius,  which  prevented  him  from  putting  his  rotation  to 
the  vote,  and  drove  him  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  unconstitutional 
course  of  expelling  Octavius  from  his  office  by  a  vote  of  the  tribes.  This 
case  is  exactly  in  point :  for  the  rogation  upon  which  Octavius  placed  his 
veto  was  a  re-enactment  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius.  Compare  Dru- 
mann,  vol.  iv.  p.  226.  Drusus  likewise  arrested  the  laws  of  C.  Gracchus 
by  his  single  veto,  unaccompanied  with  reasons  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  23.  A 
measure  similar  to  that  employed  against  Octavius  is  described  by  Dio 
Cass,  xxxvi.  13,  as  having  been  used  by  Gabinius  to  remove  the  veto  of 
Trebellius,  in  67  B.C. 
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remarkable  proof  of  the  insecure  ground  upon  which  we  are 
still  standing. (^2)  The  short  dictatorship  of  Manlius  seems  to 
be  unattended  with  any  result,  although  he  takes  the  decided 
step  of  appointing  a  plebeian,  for  the  first  time,  as  master  of  the 
horse.  (^^)  The  account  given  by  Livy  of  the  first  vote  of  the 
people  upon  the  three  Licinian  rogations  is  not  very  intelligible. 
He  states  that  the  two  rogations,  about  insolvent  debtors  and 
the  limit  upon  land,  were  alone  carried,  and  that  the  third 
rogation,  about  the  eligibility  of  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  was 
rejected.  This  vote,  he  remarks,  disclosed  the  true  feelings  of 
the  people ;  and  he  appears  to  imply  that  the  tribunes  proposed 
the  third  mainly  in  order  to  gratify  their  personal  ambition. 
He  describes  the  tribunes  as  refusing  to  sever  the  three  mea- 
sures, and  as  compelling  the  people  reluctantly  to  adopt  the  third, 
about  which  they  were  indifferent,  together  with  the  two  first, 
which  they  were  desirous  of  obtainijag.  The  same  view  is  con- 
tained in  the  saying  attributed  by  Dio  Cassius  to Licinius;  'that 
the  people  should  not  drink  unless  they  were  willing  to  eat.' 
Livy's  narrative  however  does  not  show  how  this  object  could 
have  been  effected.  It  is  possible  that  the  tribunes  had  the  power 
of  putting  the  three  distinct  legislative  measures  to  the  vote 
together  as  a  single  question ;  but,  if  they  exercised  it,  they 
must  have  varied  their  practice,  for  Livy  plainly  states  that, 
when  the  three  laws  were  first  put  to  the  vote,  two  were  carried, 
and  one  was  rejected  ;(^*)  which  implies  that  a  separate  ques- 
tion was  put,  and  a  separate  vote  taken,  upon  each. 


(52)  An  entirely  difierent  view  of  the  cause  of  the  resi^ation  of  Ca- 
millus  is  implied  in  an  entry  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti.  See  Niebuhr,  Hist, 
vol.  iii.  p.  26. 

(53)  Plutarch,  indeed,  who  says  that  Licinius  the  tribune  was  appointed 
master  of  the  horse,  describes  the  second  dictator  (whose  name  he  does  not 
mention)  as  permitting  the  agrarian  rogation  to  pass.  He  supposes  that 
the  final  struggle  was  about  the  plebeian  consulship. 

(54)  Nam  de  fenore  atque  agro  rogationes  jubebant,  de  plebeio  consu- 
latu  antiquabant ;  vi.  39.  The  practice  of  including  distinct  subjects  in 
one  rogation,  and  of  compelling  the  people  to  vote  upon  them  as  one  ques- 
tion, was  indeed  so  well  known  in  later  times,  that  it  acquired  a  peculiar 
name,  and  was  prohibited  by  special  laws.  Satura. .  .lex  multis  aliis  legibus 
conferta.    Itaque  in  sanctione  legum  ascribitur, '  neve  per  Saturam  abro- 
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It  appears  to  be  a  fair  infereDce  from  Livy  s  narrative  that 
the  influence  of  the  patricians  was  mainly  directed  against  the 
measure  admitting  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  and  that  their 
objections  to  the  other  two  measures  were  less  strong.  Plutarch 
however  describes  the  agrarian  measure  as  that  for  which  the 
patricians  had  the  greatest  repugnance.  (^^) 

The  ultimate  settlement  is  stated  to  have  been  accomplished 
under  a  second  dictatorship  of  Camillus,  and  amidst  violent 
contentions ;  but  the  means  by  which  this  protracted  and  im- 
portant struggle  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  plebeian  body  are 
not  clearly  explained.  (^*) 

§  8  Of  the  three  Licinian  rogations,  the  measure  relating 
to  the  repayment  of  loans  had,  we  are  told,  been  suggested"  by 
the  prevalence  of  debt  among  the  plebs,  and  their  inability  to 
discharge  their  obligations.  The  compassion  of  Manlius  had 
been  excited  by  the  insolvent  debtors,  and  by  the  severity  of  the 
measures  of  the  patrician  usurers  for  enforcing  their  rights. 
The  story  of  the  centurion,  whom  he  relieves,  is  not  unlike  that 
of  which  we  read  a  short  time  before  the  first  secession.(^^  The 
complaints  and  disturbances  about  debt  continue  at  intervals 
up  to  the  Licinian  rogations.  (^^     If  the  measure  of  Licinius  is 


^to  aut  derogato ;'  Festus,  p.  314.  The  combination  of  distinct  matters 
in  one  question  was  prohibited  by  the  Lex  C»cilia  Didia  (98  b.c.)»  of  which 
Cicero  says :  *  Qu«  est,  qusso,  alia  y'ib,  quae  sententia  Ceecilise  legis  et 
Didis,  nisi  hsec,  ne  populo  necesse  sit  in  conjunctis  rebus  eompluribus,  aut 
id  quod  nolit  accipere,  aut  id  quod  velit  repudiare  P'  Fro  Dom.  20.  One 
of  Cicero's  enactments  (borrowed  from  Roman  legislation)  in  Lee.  iii.  4,  is: 
(Qui  agent)  Ne  plus  quam  de  singulis  rebus  simm  consulunto.  See  Groett- 
ling,  ib.  p.  353. 

(55)  Tbv  vofiov  Tov  fiaXiffra  \virovyra  roic  irorpijcioi/f,  Cam.  39. 

(56)  With  respect  to  the  period  of  the  Licinian  rogations,  Dr.  Arnold 
says :  '  Again  we  nave  conflictmg  traditions,  idle  stories,  and  party  exagge- 
rations, in  the  place  of  history.  But  the  result  of  the  great  struggle  is 
certain,  wliatever  obscurity  hangs  o?er  the  details  ;'  Hist,  of  Home,  vol.  ii. 
p.  31. 

(57)  Compare  Livy,  vi.  14,  with  ii.  23 ;  above,  p.  59.  The  largiUo^ 
the  payment  of  debts  for  insolvents — was  one  of  the  items  of  the  treason  of 
Manlius.  He  is  also  described  by  Livy  as  instigating  the  plebeians  to  pre- 
vent the  courts  from  exercising  jurisdiction  in  cases  or  debt.  Promde 
adeste,  prohibete  jus  de  pecuniis  diei;  vi.  18.  According  to  Appian, 
H.  E.  ii.  9,  Manlius  proposed  a  general  remission  of  private  oebts,  or  their 
liquidation  from  a  public  fund. 

(58)  Livy,  vi.  27,  31-2. 
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correctly  described  to  us,  it  provided  a  remedy  only  in  cases 
where  payments  of  interest  had  already  been  made.  It  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  principle  almost  universally  recognised  in  anti- 
quity, and  sanctioned  by  a  large  body  of  opinion  in  modem 
times  ;  viz.,  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan,  and  the  payment  of  interest  upon  it,  and  that 
whereas  the  former  may  be  justly  claimed  by  the  lender,  the 
taking  of  interest  is  morally  reprehensible. (^^)  Licinius  accord- 
ingly enacted  that  all  payments  of  interest  should  be  treated  as 
payments  of  principal,  and  should  go  in  diminution  of  the 
original  loan ;  and  that  no  interest  should  be  payable  by  the 
borrower.  This  measure  may  be  compared  with  the  compulsory 
repayment  of  interest,  which  Plutarch  states  to  have  been  once 
enacted  at  Megara;(^)  only  instead  of  repaying  the  interest 
which  the  lender  had  received,  he  was  to  cancel  an  equal  amount 
of  debt  The  description  of  the  unhappy  state  of  the  insolvent 
debtors,  at  this  time,  and  of  the  severity  of  the  remedies  enforced 
against  them,  leads  to  the  inference  that  neither  the  first  seces-  ; 
sion,  nor  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  had  ameliorated  their  . 
condition,  and  that  the  debtor  who  failed  to  perform  his  contract 
still  became  the  slave  of  his  creditor.  (^^) 

§  9    The  second  licinian  rogation  imposed  a  limit  upon 


(59)  See  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  142-8  ;  211-215.  This  principle 
is  expressed  in  the  speech  which  Livy  pats  into  the  mouth  of  Manlius, 
when  he  is  summoned  by  the  dictator.  He  first  exhorts  the  patricians  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  crowds  of  plebeians,  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  He 
then  proceeds  thus:  'Sed  ^md  ego  vos,  de  vestro  impendatis,  hortorP 
Sortem  aliam  ferte ;  de  capite  deoucite  quod  usuris  pemumeratum  est ; 
jam  nihilo  mea  turba  quam  uUius  consnectior  erit ;'  yi.  15.     Here  he  sup- 

foses  the  lender  to  consent  yoluntariiy  to  a  proceeding  like  that  which 
ficinius  invested  with  the  le^al  sanction.  The  words  '  sortem  aliam  ferte' 
mean — 'make  a  different  pnncipal;'  that  is  to  say,  reduce  the  loan  by 
applying  to  it  the  principle  which  he  proceeds  to  explain. 

I  (6o)  Quffist.  Grac.  18.  The  measure  was  called  iraXtrroKia,    See  above, 

p.  87,  n.  267. 

(6i)  Itac^ue  quum  jam  ex  re  nihil  dari  posset,  fam&  et  corpore,  judicati 
atque  addicti,  creditonbus  satisfaciebant,  poenaque  in  vicem  hclei  cesserat ; 

,  Livy,  vi.  34 ;  also  the  passage  from  c.  36,  cited  above,  p.  88,  n.  271.     The 

words  '  ni  potius  quam  sorte  creditum  solvat'  in  the  latter  passage  are  ex- 
plained by  Gronovius,  and  after  him  by  Alschefski,  to  mean,  *  unless  the 
plebs  repay  the  loan  with  something  beyond  the  principal  ;*  that  is,  unless 
they  pay  interest  as  well  as  principal.    See  above,  ch.  xii.  §  18. 
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the  possession  or  occupation  of  land  ;  and  fixed  this  limit  at  500 
jugera,  or  about  375  acres.  The  accounts  given  of  the  various 
agrarian  laws,  affecting  the  division  and  occupation  of  the  public 
land,  obtained  by  conquest,  have  been  examined  in  the  previous 
chapter  ;(^^)  and  it  has  been  shown  that  although  the  details 
cannot  be  reconciled,  the  general  view  of  the  subject  which  they 
present  is  consistent  All  that  is  stated  on  the  agraiian  question, 
between  the  capture  of  the  city  and  the  licinian  rogations, 
bears  a  similar  character.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Volscian 
power  by  Camillus,  the  tribunes  press  for  a  division  of  the  Pomp- 
tine  district,  which  could  now  be  cultivated  without  the  danger 
of  hostile  incursions:  they  complain  that  the  patricians  are 
worse  enemies  to  the  plebs  than  the  Yolscians;  for  that  the 
Volscians  only  made  occasional  inroads  into  the  country,  whereas 
the  patricians  seize  the  public  land ;  and  the  plebs  are  perma- 
nently excluded  from  it,  unless  it  is  divided  as  soon  as  it  is  ac- 
quired.(^  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  Senate  appointed  five 
commissioners  for  dividing  the  Pomptine  territory. (**)  In  the 
midst  of  the  Manlian  disturbances,  the  Senate,  by  a  sudden  act 
of  liberality,  send  a  colony  of  2000  Roman  citizens  to  Satricum, 
with  an  allotment  of  2  J  jugera  apiece  (nearly  two  acres).  This 
measure  failed  to  give  satisfaction  :  for  the  number  of  colonists, 
and  the  share  of  each,  were  considered  small ;  and  it  was  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  bribe  for  betraying  the  cause  of 
Manliu8.(^^) 

Up  to  the  Licinian  rogation,  all  the  agrarian  contests  appear 
to  have  been  intended  to  secure  the  division  of  public  land  among 
the  plebeians ;  such  public  land  either  having  been  recently 
acquired  by  conquest,  and  not  being  in  the  occupation  of  Roman 
citizens,  or  being  in  the  possession  of  patricians,  who  had  ob- 
tained it  without  any  legitimate  title.   Licinius  introduced  a  new 


(62)  Ch.  xii.  §  68. 

(63)  Livy,  vi.  5,  6.  (64)  lb.  c.  21. 

(65)  Liyy,  vi.  16.  He  places  this  colony  in  385  B.C.,  five  years  after 
the  capture  of  the  city.  Velleiue,  i.  14,  places  the  colonization  of  Sutrium 
seyen  years  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  where  Sigonius  proposes  to  read 
8(Uricum, 
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principle :  his  law  fixed  a  maximum  limit  on  the  possession  of  land, 
and  prevented  any  person  from  holding  more  than  600  jugera. 
A  question  has  been  raised,  whether  this  limit  was  confined  to 
the  possession  of  public  land,  and  whether  it  did  not  also  apply 
to  land  held  in  private  property.  (^)  None  of  the  writers  who 
mention  this  law  expressly  confine  it  to  public  land;(^  but 
Livy  uses  the  word  *  possession/  which  would  more  naturally 
refer  to  the  lands  of  the  state :  and  as  all  the  previous  agrarian 
measures  were  restricted  to  public  laud,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Licinian  rogation  had  only  this  extent.  So  brief,  however, 
and  imperfect  are  the  accounts  of  this  law,  that  the  question 
does  not  admit  of  a  certain  solution.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to 
form  a  judgment  on  the  matter,  it  seems  that  the  practical 
operation  of  the  law  must  have  been  confined  to  the  large  occu- 
pations of  the  patricians  on  the  public  domain  ;  for  the  plebeian 
allotments  consisted  only  of  a  few  jugera,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  patricians  had  ever  received  grants  of  public  land  in  full 
ownership  ;  so  that  all  their  estates  at  this  time  must  have  been 
in  the  natmre  of  possessiona  According  to  Livy,  Licinius  and 
Sextius,  in  defending  this  rogation,  treat  the  limit  as  applicable 
exclusively  to  the  patricians ;  they  ask  whether  it  is  reasonable 
that  when  a  plebeian  has  only  two  acres,  a  patrician  should  have 
more  than  five  hundred  :(^)  evidently  implying  that  the  pro- 


(66)  See  Hnschke,  Ueber  die  Stelle  des  Varro  von  den  Liciniem:  Hei- 
delberg, 1835  ;  Mr.  Long's  articles  on  the  Liciniiin  Eogation  de  Modo  Agro- 
rum,  in  the  Classical  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  254  and  307;  Prof.  Puehta's  Answer, 
vol.  iii.  p.  67 ;  and  Mr.  Long's  Reply,  ib.  p.  78  ;  Marquardt,  Handbuch, 
vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  321 ;  Goettling,  £om.  Staatsverfassung,  p.  351,  354. 

(67)  See  Puchta,  ib.  p.  71. 

(68)  Auderentne  postulate,  ut  quum  bina  jugera  agri  plebi  divideren- 
tur,  ipsifi  plus  quingenta  jugera  habere  liccret  P  Ut  singuli  prope  trecen- 
torum  civium  possiaerent  agros,  plebeio  homini  vix  ad  tectum  necessarium, 
aut  locum  sepulturee,  suus  pateret  ager  P  Livy,  vi.  36.  Afterwards  they 
add:  Atqui  nee  agro9  occupandi  modum,  nee  fenore  trucidandi  plebem, 
aliumjpatrihus  unquamjbre,  nisi  alterum  ex  plcbe  consulem,  custoclem  suse 
libertatis,  plebes  fecisset ;  ib.  c.  37 ;  where  the  excessive  occupations  of 
land  are  restricted  to  the  patricians.  In  c.  41,  Appius  Claudius  says  that 
by  this  law  '  solitudines  vastas  in  agris  fieri,  pelumdo  Jinibus  dominon;* 
where  the  possessore^  are  invidiously  aescribed  as  domint, 

VOL.  IL  C  C 
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posed  law  would  only  affect  the  patricians;   and  there  is  no- 
thiug  to  make  it  probable  that  any  patrician  had  at  this  time 
an  estate  of  more  than  five  hundred  jugera,  derived  from  a  public 
grant ;  which  appears  to  have  been  the  only  valid  title  to  land 
which  the  Roman  law  then  recognised.     The  mere  extent  of 
an  estate  in  land  cannot  have  inflicted  any  harm  on  the  plebs, 
unless  it  prevented  the  division  of  public  land  among  them.     If 
however  the  estate  were  held  by  a  private  title :  if,  for  example, 
it  had  been  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  legal  owner ;  there 
seems  no  adequate  motive  for  limiting  its  size ;  unless  indeed 
the  number  of  acres  in  excess  was  to  be  confiscated  to  the  state, 
and  to  become  the  subject  of  division.    All  our  information  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  the  agrarian  rogation  of  licinius  was  substan- 
tially directed  against  the  patrician  holders  of  tracts  of  public 
land ;  that  it  was  intended  to  reduce  their  occupations  to  five 
hundred  jugera,  and  to  provide  a  residue  which  might,  from  time 
to  time,  be  divided  among  the  pleba     The  form  of  the  law 
might  likewise  be  understood  as  implying  that  it  secured  the 
patricians  in  their  possessions  up  to  the  limit  of  500  jugera; 
that  it  involved  a  pledge,  that  within  that  limit  their  occupa- 
tion would  be  respected  by  the  state,  and  would  not  be  molested 
by  any  future  agrarian  law  for  the  division  of  public  land.  On  this 
part  of  the  question,  however,  our  authorities  are  silent ;  nothing 
is  said  of  any  benefit  accruing  to  the  patricians  from  this  roga- 
tion.   When  indeed  we  consider  that  nearly  the  entire  executive 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  that  they  exer- 
cised a  predominating  influence  over  the  comitia,  that  the  ex- 
tensive occupiers  of  public  land  were  in  general  patricians,  and 
that  the  actual  possession  of  land,  accompanied  with  the  expen- 
diture of  labour  and  capital  upon  it,  continued  for  a  length  of 
time,  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  equitable  foundation  for  a 
legal  title  to  its  full  dominion  ;  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  the 
patricians  should  never  have  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  con- 
firmation of  their  possessions  by  some  public  act,  which  would 
have  protected  them,  at  least  in  certain  defined  circumstances, 
against  the  operation  of  an  agrarian  law.    The  meagre  accounts 
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of  the  early  agrarian  laws  do  not  explain  how  far  they  went  in 
disturbing  long-continued  possession.  No  instance  is  mentioned 
of  patricians  being  ejected  from  their  encroachments  on  a  large 
scale :  though  they  were  threatened  with  such  a  measure  by 
Tib.  Gracchu& 

Ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  law  (357  B.C.) 
Lidnius  was  himself  condemned  under  his  own  law  by  M. 
Popilius  Lsenas  (apparently  in  virtue  of  his  official  autho- 
rity), (**^  to  a  fine  of  10,000  asses,  for  holding,  together  with 
his  son,  1000  jugera.  Licinius  had  emancipated  his  son,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  hold  land  independently  of  himself; 
but  this  emancipation  was  treated  as  colourable  and  fraudulent, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  son  was  considered  as  being  in  law 
the  occupation  of  the  father.(7°)     We  have  no  reason  for  ques- 


(6p)  Plutarch  says  that  the  first  agrarian  law  pro|>08ed  by  Tib.  Gracchus 
contained  a  provision  for  the  compensation  of  occupiers  ejected  from  their 
lands ;  c.  9 ;  but  that,  irritated  by  the  opposition  of  the  rich,  he  altered 
this  provision,  and  afterwards  proposed  tne  simple  ejection  of  all  persons 
^'hose  occupation  was  contrary  to  the  existing  laws ;  c.  10.  (Niebuhr  thinks 
that  the  plan  of  compensation  ought  to  have  been  adopted ;  Lect.  vol.  ii. 
p.  282.)  Appian,  moreover,  describes  Tib.  Gracchus  as  attempting  to 
prevail  upon  the  rich  to  accept  his  law,  by  reminding  them  that  it  v\  ill  se- 
cure their  title  to  500  jugera  for  themselves,  and  250  for  each  son,  and  that 
they  will  obtain  this  amount  of  land  without  pavmcnt  as  an  equivalent  for 
their  expenditure ;  i.  11.  The  complaints  oi  tne  old  possessors  whom  it 
was  proposed  to  eject  are  fully  set  out  by  Appian,  c.  10,  as  well  as  the 
practical  difficulties  as  to  identifying  the  land,  ascertaining  the  boundaries 
of  estates,  examining  titles,  &c.,  which  attended  the  operations  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  under  the  law ;  c.  18.  In  the  latter  chapter,  he  speaks 
of  a  proclamation  permitting  any  per.*on  to  cultivate  the  public  undivided 
land.  Appian  adcb,  that  not  long  afler  Hhe  death  of  C.  Gracchus,  a  law 
was  passeo,  by  which  the  prohibition  to  alienate  the  allotments  was  re- 

Eealed,  and  that  they  speedily  fell,  either  by  purchase  or  violence,  into  the 
ands  of  the  rich.  He  likewise  states  that  tne  law  of  Sp.  Thorius  the  tri- 
bune, which  followed  soon  after  (about  108  B.C.)  prohibited  all  divisions  of 
public  land,  and  confirmed  the  actual  holders  in  their  possession,  but  it 
imposed  a  tax  upon  them,  and  provided  that  the  proceeds  of  it  should 
be  distributed  among  the  poor;  which  (sa3's  Ap[.ian)  was  a  relief  to  the 
poor,  but  no  encouragement  to  population ;  c.  27. 

So)  Livy,  vii.  16;  Dion.  Hal.  xiv.  22;  Val.  Max.  viii.  6,  §3;  Plin. 
.xvui.  4;  ColumeUa,  i.  3;  Victor,  deVir.  111.  20;  Plut.  Cam.  3U. 
It  is  not  stated  that  the  land  held  by  Licinius  was  public  land,  but  the  word 
possideo  is  used  by  Livy.  The  words  of  Livy  imnly  that  Popilius  Laenas 
imposed  the  fine  of  his  own  authority ;  Valerius  Maximus,  however,  says 
that  he  was  the  accuser  of  Licinius,  and  Dionysius  states  that  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  people.    The  latter  adds  a  saying  of  Licinius,  that  the 

cc2 
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tioning  the  legality  of  this  decision ;  but  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  proceeding  was  vindictive.  This  example  shows  that 
the  possession  of  large  estates  was  not  at  this  time  confined  to 
the  patricians.  Whether  Licinius,  in  addition  to  the  payment 
of  a  fine,  was  deprived  of  all  land  in  excess  of  the  legal  maxi- 
mum, we  are  not  informed.  More  than  half  a  century  later 
(298  B.C.),  we  hear  of  the  sediles  taking  measures  for  enforcing 
this  law,  by  laying  several  informations  against  the  offenders, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  successful. (7^) 

We  now  lose  sight  of  the  agrarian  law  of  licinius  for  more 
than  a  centuiy  and  a  half,  when  it  is  re-enacted  with  a  view  to 
its  practical  reinforcement,  on  the  proposal  of  Tiberius  Gracchus 
(133  B.C.).  (J^  The  history  of  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  as  re- 
lated by  Plutarch  and  Appian,  was  derived  from  contemporary 
writers,  and  is  entitled  to  full  credit  C^^)  Their  account  however 
of  the  ancient  licinian  law,  which  both  the  Gracchi!  revived, 


people  was  as  savage  as  a  wild  beast,  for  it  did  not  spare  even  those  who 
fed  it.  M.  Popilius  Ltenas  was  a  plebeian ;  see  Livy,  yii.  23.  The  lega- 
lity of  the  sentence  on  Licinius  Stolo  is  not  questioned  by  Niebuhr,  Hist, 
vol.  iii.  p.  52 ;  but  the  prosecution  is  regarded  as  vindictive  by  Dr.  Arnold; 
vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

(71)  Eo  anno  plerisque  dies  dicta  ab  eedilibus,  quia  plus,  quam  quod 
lege  finitum  erat,  agri  possiderent ;  nee  quisquam  ferme  est  purgatus,  vin- 
cmumque  ingens  inimodicsB  cupiditatis  injectiun  est ;  Livy,  z.  13.  The 
story  told  by  Dion.  Hal.  xvi.  16,  of  the  consul  L.  Postumius  Megellus 
Laving  in  291  B.C.  employed  2000  of  his  soldiers  in  clearing  awa^  wood 
on  his  estate,  ^'ithout  allowing  them  the  use  of  iron,  is  used  by  Kiebuhr, 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  413,  as  a  proof  that  the  Licinian  law  was  violated  by  an 
occupation  exceeding  500  jugera.  Dionysius  does  not  say  that  Postumius 
was  nned  for  this  act,  but  it  is  stated  by  Livy,  Epit.  xi.  See  JNiebuhr, 
Lect.  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 

A  division  of  the  Picentine  territory  among  the  plebs,  carried  by  C. 
Flaminius,  the  tribune,  in  232  B.C.,  is  regarded  by  Pcwybius  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  subseauent  deterioration  of  the  i)eopie.  His  language  seems 
to  imply  a  disapprobation  of  the  policy  of  dividing  public  land  among  the 
poor ;  ii.  21. 

(72)  Plutarch,  Tib.  Gracch.  8,  says,  that  C.  Ltelins  attempted  to  revive 
the  policy  of  the  Licinian  law,  but  that  he  desisted  from  his  attempt  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  great  men  :  and  that  from  his  pru- 
dence in  this  matter  he  earned  his  appellation  of  Sapiens.  He  was  tribune 
in  151  B.C.,  which  is  probably  the  date  of  this  attempt. 

(7^^)  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  works  of  the  contemporary 
historians  of  this  period  have  perished :  but  their  writings  doubtless  served 
as  the  foundation  of  the  accounts  given  by  Appian  and  Plutarch.  The 
character  of  those  accounts  in  Niebuhr,  lieot.  vol.  ii.  p.  276,  is  too  un- 
favourable. 
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had  not  the  same  advantage,  and  was  drawn  from  less  trust- 
worthy sources.^'*)  Appian  describes  this  law  as  originating  in 
circumstances  which  could  not  have  begun  to  exist  at  the  time 
when  it  was  passed,  and  of  which  no  trace  occurs  in  the  narrative 
of  Livy.  The  Romans,  he  says,  seeing  that  the  laige  estates 
held  by  single  proprietors,  and  cultivated  by  slave  labour,  pre- 
vented them  from  obtaining  freemen  from  the  allies  to  serve  in 
their  armies,  were  desirous  of  providing  a  remedy  for  this 
evil.  They  perceived  however  that  it  was  not  easy,  nor  alto- 
gether just,  to  deprive  so  many  persons  of  lands  held  for  so  long 
a  time,  which  they  had  cultivated,  and  upon  which  they  had 
erected  buildings :  it  was  therefore  with  reluctance  that,  upon  the 
proposal  of  the  tribunes,  they  at  length  enacted  that  no  person 
should  hold  more  than  500  jugera  of  the  public  land,  nor  keep 
more  than  1 00  of  the  larger  or  500  of  the  smaller  animals  ;(^^) 
besides  which  it  was  ordered  that  there  should  be  on  each  estate 
a  fixed  number  of  freemen,  who  might  watch  what  happened, 
and  report  it  to  the  authorities.  They  then  confirmed  the  law; 
with  an  oath,  and  imposed  penalties  for  its  violation ;  thinking 
that  all  the  land  beyond  the  appointed  limit  would  in  a  short 
time  be  sold  to  the  poor.  But  no  regard  was  paid  either  to  the 
law,  or  to  the  oaths  ;(J^)  those  who  aflFected  to  observe  it,  made 
fictitious  conveyances  to  their  kinsmen,  who  held  the  land 
merely  as  trustees,  while  the  great  majority  set  the  law  at  open 
defiance.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  time  of  Tib. 
Gracchus,  who  revived  the  law  with  respect  to  the  500  jugera; 
but  allowed  each  son  to  hold  250  jugera,  which  the  old  enact- 
ment did  not  permit     He  further  provided  Ihat  all  the  land  in 


(74)  The  interval  between  the  paasing  of  the  Licinian  roffations,  and 
the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  was  234  years  (367  and  133  B.C.) : 
so  that  the  writers  contemporary  with  the  Gracchi  could  have  had  no 
certain  oral  tradition  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  agrarian  mea- 
sure of  Licinius,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  probably  very 
imperfect  and  conjectural. 

(75)  ^7  *he  larger  animals  we  must  understand  cattle,  asses,  and  mules 
(for  horses  were  not  considered  by  the  ancients  an  agricultural  animal) ; 
and  by  the  smaller,  sheep  and  goats. 

(76)  We  ought  probably  to  read  ovn  rov  vofiov  ovn  ruv  hpKuv. 
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excess  of  this  limit  should  be  divided  among  the  poor,  by  three 
commissioners,  to  be  annually  elected  for  the  purpose,  and  he 
prohibited  the  grantees  of  the  state  from  selling  their  allotment& 
It  was  this  latter  provision,  Appian  remarks,  which  caused  the 
greatest  consternation  among  the  rich ;  because  the  division  by 
public  authority  prevented  them  from  setting  the  law  at  nought 
as  they  had  previously  done;  and  they  were  not  even  permitted 
to  buy  the  allotments,  when  the  grantee  was  willing  to  selLC"^ 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  also  traces  the 
origin  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius;  but  his  account  differs 
from  that  of  Appian.  According  to  his  statement,  the  Romans 
either  sold  the  land  which  they  acquired  in  war,  or  retained  it 
as  public  property,  and  assigned  it  to  the  poorer  citizens,  upon 
payment  of  a  moderate  rent.  The  rich  however,  by  offering 
higher  rents  to  the  state,  were  able  to  expel  the  poor  from  their 
holdings ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  this  abuse,  a  law  was  made 
limiting  the  occupation  of  land  to  500  jugera.  For  a  short  time 
this  enactment  restrained  the  greediness  of  the  rich,  and  pro- 
tected the  poor  in  the  occupation  of  the  allotments  which  they 
rented  of  the  state.  But  at  last,  the  tenancies  of  the  poor 
passed  into  the  hands  of  their  rich  neighbours,  who  at  first 
held  them  under  fictitious  names,  and  at  last  openly  appeared 
as  possessing  the  real  interest  in  the  soil;  so  that  the  small 
occupiers  were  everywhere  ejected.(^®) 

Neither  Appian  nor  Plutarch  distinctly  states  that  the  law 
imposing  the  limit  of  600  jugera,  revived  and  amended  by 
Tib.  Gracchus,  was  the  law  of  Licinius.  They  are  however 
identified  by  Velleius,(^')   and  no   reasonable   doubt  of  their 


(77)  Appian,  BeU.  Civ.  i.  8  and  9.  (78)  Tib.  Graceh.  8. 

(7?)  [P-  Gracchus]  dividebat  agros,  vetabat  qnemquam  civem  plus  d. 
jugeribus  habere,  quod  aliquando  lege  Licinift  cautum  erat;  ii.  6.  All 
certain  knowledge  of  the  Licinian  period  must  have  been  extinct  in  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  so  far  as  it  depended  on  memory  and  oral  tradition  ; 
the  interval  (as  we  have  already  stated)  being  234  years.  Beaufort,  R^- 
publique  Eomaine,  vol.  vi.  p.  344,  says  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  : 
*  C'^toit  la  loi  la  plus  salutaire,  la  plus  utile,  et  m  plus  n^cessaire  a  la  r^- 
publique.    Ce  fut  cette  mdme  loi  que  les  Gracques  vouLurent  remettre  en 


vigneur ;  mais  si  Licinius  et  Sextus  egsay^rent  de  si  rudes  combats  pour 
la  faire  recevoir,  que  ne  devoit-il  pas  coAter  aux  Gracques.  et  que  ne  leup 
en  coAta-t-il  pas  eu  eflret,pour  avoir  entrepris  de  la  remettre  en  vigueur  P* 

(80)  The  clianffe  in  question  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  having  taken 
place  in  his  own  time — over  the  country  once  occupied  by  the  Volscians 
and  -^quians.  *  Aut  innumerabilem  multitudinem  liberorum  capitum  in 
eis  fuisse  locis,  quae  nunc,  vix  seminario  exiguo  militum  relicto,  servitia 
Eomana  ab  solitudine  vindicant ;'  vi.  12.  Compare  Appian,  B.  C.  1.  7,  10 
and  11,  where  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  main  object  of  the  acrarian  law 
of  Tib.  Gracchus  was  to  change  the  system  of  cultivation  in  Italy,  by  sub- 
stituting freemen  for  slaves.  His  policy  (says  Appian)  was  to  increase  not 
wealth,  but  population,  rpa^xv  ^  0  ukv  vovc  tov  povXiiffiaro^  ^v  owe  ic 
eifwopiav  AXV  ic  litav^^iav,  i.  11.  See  likewise  the  autlientic  account  of  the 
circumstances  which  first  sugjfcsted  this  law  to  Tib.  Gracchus,  taken  from 
a  work  of  his  brother  Caius ;  Plut.  Tib.  Gracch.  8. 


(seo 

without  slave  labour,  leading  a  hardy  *a.v,  —  ^ — j °u  a 

when  required  for  military  purposes :  such  a  population  as  that  describea 
by  Virgil  in  the  following  verses : 

At  patiens  operum  parvoque  assueta  juventus 

Aut  rastris  terram  domat,  aut  quatit  oppida  bello. 

Omne  sevum  ferro  teritur,  versiqueiuvencAm 

Terga  fatigamus  hastA.— -Sin.  ix.  607-10. 
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identity  can  exist     The  two  writers  differ  as  to  the  precise 
circumstances   in  which   the   Licinian   law   originated.      They 
agree  however  in  stating  that  it  was  intended  to  increase  the 
number  of  small  free  cultivators,  who  could  serve  in  the  armies, 
and  to  repress  the  system  of  large  occupations  cultivated  by 
slave  labour.     Livy,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  it  as  a  measure 
for  promoting  the  private  interests  of  the  plebeians,  by  securing    I 
to  them  the  means  of  existence :  he  does  not  advert  to  the  sub-  / 
stitution  of  slave  for  free  labour,  and  the  consequent  diminution  / 
of  the  population  fitted  for  military  service. (^)     Moreover,  his/ 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Licinian  rogations  were 
carried  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  statement  of  Appian,  that 
the  people,  reluctantly  and  with  hesitation,  after  a  long  delay, 
imposed  the  limit  of  500  jugera  as  a  necessary  remedy  for  a 
crying  eviL     The  extension  of  the  system  of  large  plantations, 
cultivated  by  slaves,  over  the  centre  and  south  of  Italy,  which 
Appian  and  Plutarch  contemplate,  had  not  come  into  existence 
at  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  only  twenty-three  years 
after  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  before  Rome  had  carried  her 
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conquests  far  from  her  gates.  Their  description  of  the  Lidnian 
law,  and  of  the  views  with  which  it  was  renewed  by  Tib. 
Gracchus,  nevertheless  proves  beyond  all  doubt  that  its  opers^ 
tion,  at  the  time  of  its  re-enactment  in  133  B.C.  was  viewed 
exclusively  with  reference  to  the  public  land,  and  that  it  was 
not  considered  as  having  any  reference  to  private  property.  (®^) 

The  subsidiary  enactments  with  which  the  law  of  the  500 
jugera  is  associated  by  Appian — ^imposing  a  maximum  on  the 
number  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  a  minimum  for  the  number  of 
freemen,  on  each  estate — appear  to  be  mainly  directed  against 
the  cultivation  by  slavea  They  are  not  mentioned  by  Livy; 
and  probably  formed  no  part  of  the  lidnian  law;  but  were 
additions  of  a  subsequent  date.(^ 

§  10  The  third  Lidnian  rogation  prohibited  the  election  of 
consular  tribunes,  and  enacted  that  one  at  least  of  the  consuls 
should  be  a  plebeian.  The  result  of  the  law  therefore  was,  that 
both  the  consuls  might  be  plebeians,  though  they  could  not  both 
be  patricians. (^)     This  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an  injustice; 


(8i)  It  u  distinctly  stated  that  the  measure  of  Tib.  Gracchus  referred 
to  the  public  land.  See  Pint.  Tib.  Gracch.  8  ;  iLvaXa^iXv  toIq  irkvfi<ri  r^v 
irifioffiav  x<^/'>a*'i  &^d  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  10,  11,  to.  Koivd.  Liv.  Epit.  58. 
Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  tribunus  ^lebis  cum  legem  agrariam  ferret  ad- 
yersus  voiuntatem  senatus  et  equestris  ordinis,  '  ne  quia  ex  publico  agro 
plus  quam  D.  jugera  possideret.'  [This  correction  of  Sigonius  seems 
necessary.] 

(8a)  The  maximum  of  600  jugera,  and  the  limit  on  the  number  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  are  however  placed  in  juxtaposition  in  a  fragment  of  a  speech 
of  M.  Porcius  Cato,  delivered  in  167  B.C.,  and  cited  by  CreU.  vii.  3.  See 
Meyer,  Orat.  Bom.  Fragm.  p.  106.  A  speech  attributed  by  Livy  to  Cato, 
in  195  B.C.,  mentions  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  ;  xxxiv.  4.  The  birth  of 
Cato  was  posterior  by  133  years  to  the  Licinian  rogations.  Kiebuhr  has 
collected  numerous  subsidiary  relations,  which  may  have  formed  a  part 
of  the  agrarian  law  of  Licimus,  But  his  reconstruction  is  purely  conjec- 
tural, and  leads  to  no  historical  result ;  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  12—18.  He  likewise 
refers  to  this  period  an  extraordinary  commission  of  three,  mentioned  in 
Lydus  de  Mag.  P.  R.  i.  35,  which,  he  thinks,  had  powers  respecting  the 
public  land,  and  the  settlement  of  debt,  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the 
commissioners  of  Tib.  Gracchus  j  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  43.  Dr.  Arnold  however, 
vol.  ii.  p.  66,  holds  that  the  statement  of  Lydus  refers  to  the  triumvirate  of 
Augustus,  Antonius,  and  Lepidus ;  and  at  all  events,  the  account  is  not 
such  as  to  deserve  any  credit,  or  to  admit  of  being  engrafted  upon  the 
narrative  of  Livy. 

{83)  See  Livy,  vi.  40 :    Hoccine  est  in  commune  honores  vocare,  ut 
duos  plebeios  fieri  consules  liceat,  duos  patricios  non  liceat  P 
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but  the  influence  of  the  patricians  in  the  comitia  was  such  as  to 
secure  their  carrying  at  least  their  share  of  the  candidates,  and 
if  there  was  an  option  of  making  both  consuls  patricians,  there 
was  a  danger  that  no  plebeian  would  be  elected.(^)  In  order  to 
understand  the  scope  of  this  law,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  the 
early  history  of  the  consular  government  The  institution  of 
tribunes  of  the  plebs,  only  thirteen  years  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  was  the  first  check  upon  the  power  of  the  annual 
patrician  consuls :  and,  according  to  Livy,  the  law  proposed  in 
462  B.C.  by  the  tribune  Terentillus,  had  for  its  object  a  limitation 
of  the  consular  authority  over  the  plebeian  body.(®*)  Neither 
the  decemviral  legislation  indeed,  nor  the  laws  of  the  consuls 
Valerius  and  Horatius,  affected  the  consular  office:  but  a  few 
years  afterwards  nine  of  the  tribunes  proposed  a  law  which  ren- 
dered plebeians  eligible  to  the  consulship.  (^)  This  rogation  was 
met  by  the  patricians  with  a  compromise.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  consular  office  should  remain  intact,  and  accessible  only  to 
the  patricians ;  but  that  an  option  should  be  allowed  of  electing 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power,  being  in  number  not  less 
than  three — ^and  that  to  this  office  plebeians  should  be  eligible. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  in  each  year  there  were 
two  points  to  be  contended  for  by  the  plebs.  One  was  that 
consular  tribunes,  and  not  consuls,  should  be  appointed ;  the 
other  was,  that  some  of  the  persons  elected  as  consular  tribunes 
should  be  plebeiana  Either  on  account  of  their  number,  and 
consequent  discords,   or  on  account  of  the  inferior  dignity  of 


(84)  This  reason  is  set  forth  in  the  speech  of  Appins :  '  Timeo,  inq|nit, 
oe,  si  duos  licebit  creari  patricios,  neminem  creetis  plebeium;'  Livy, 
vi.  40. 

(85)  The  complaints  made  by  him  against  the  power  of  the  consuls 
were  as  follows :  '  Nomine  enim  tantum  minus  invidiosum,  re  ipsa  prope 
atrocius  quam  regium,  esse.  Quippe  duos  pro  uno  domino  acceptos,  im- 
moderate, infinite  potestate  ;  qui,  soluti  atque  efirenati  ipsi,  omnes  metus 
legum  omniaque  supplicia  verterent  in  plebem;*  Livy,  iii.  9. 

(86)  This  rogation  was,  '  Ut  populo  potestas  esset,  sen  de  plebe  sen  de 
patribus  vellet,  consules  faciendi ;'  Livy,  iv.  I.  Uiraoi  'P^i/iaioif  iUivai  riiv 
^trarov  ^px^v  Xa^/3av((v,  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  53.  It  difTered  from  the  Licinian 
law,  which  requured  that  one  at  least  of  the  consuls  should  be  a  plebeian ; 
Livy,  vi.  36. 
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the  office,  consular  tribunes  were  less  formidable  to  the  plebs 
than  consuls:  and  the  plebs  preferred  that  consular  tribunes 
should  be  appointed,  even  if  they  were  aU  patriciana  But  the 
state  of  things  most  acceptable  to  the  plebeian  body  was,  that 
consular  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  and  that  some  of  them 
should  be  plebeians. 

We  have,  in  the  last  chapter,  traced  the  history  of  this  office 
from  its  institution  in  444i  RC.  to  the  capture  of  the  city  in 
390  RC.,(®^  and  we  have  seen  that  during  the  first  twenty  years, 
there  were  few  years  of  consular  tribunes;  that  from  426  to 
390  RG.  the  consular  years  are  in  a  small  minority ;  but  that  the 
first  plebeian  consular  tribune  was  not  elected  till  400  RC. 
From  390  to  366  R-c,  the  year  in  which  the  first  plebeian 
consul  is  elected,  the  series  of  consular  tribunes  is  unbroken, 
with  the  exception  of  the  five  years  of  anarchy.  In  fact,  there 
are  only  two  consular  years  (viz.,  393-2  RC.)  in  the  forty-two 
years  from  408  to  366  Ra  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the 
increased  number  of  consular  tribunes  in  the  separate  years  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  period,  indicates  a  progressive  increase  of 
the  plebeian  power.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the  patricians 
retained  the  practical  monopoly  of  the  office  of  consular  tribune 
up  to  the  last  Plebeians  ore  only  mentioned  as  having  been 
elected  in  one  year  after  the  capture  of  the  city.(^**)  The 
Licinian  law  rendered  it  necessary  that  one  at  least  of  the 
consuls  should  be  a  plebeian  :  it  therefore  abolished  the  option 
of  electing  consular  tribunes,  although  the  institution  of  consular 
tribunes  was  in  itself  acceptable  to  the  plebs.(^*)     A  consulship 


(87)  Above,  ch.  xii.  §  66. 

(88)  In  379  B.C.  there  were  six  consular  tribunes,  of  whom  three  were 

fatncians  and  three  plebeians ;  Liv^,  vi.  30.  In  the  following  year,  C. 
acinios  appears  to  be  a  plebeian,  i.  e.  C.  Licinius  Calvns ;  Livy,  c.  31 ; 
Diod.  X7.  5y .  But  in  the  year  377  B.C. '  plebs  tribunos  militares  patricios 
omnes,  coacta  principum  opibus,  fecit  ;*  c.  32.  Niebuhr  thinks  it '  incon- 
ceivable' that  the  consular  tribunes  at  this  time  should  be  nearly  always 
patricians,  and  supposes  that  something  is  wanting :  but  the  lists  of  names, 
if  they  are  authentic,  admit  of  no  other  supposition.    See  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  282. 

(89)  Dr.  Arnold  says :  '  The  institution  of  the  military  tribuneship  was 
in  itself  an  affront  to  the  commons ;  it  was  only  because  it  was  so  inferior 
in  dignity  to  the  consulship,  that  it  had  been  made  nominally  accessible  to 
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with  the  certainty  of  one  plebeian  consul  was  better  for  their 
order  than  consular  tribunes  with  an  uncertainty  as  to  the 
election  of  plebeians.  It  is  true  that  the  option  of  electing 
consular  tribunes  might  have  been  retained,  with  a  rule  that 
half  of  them  should  be  plebeians ;  but  the  divided  power  of 
the  consular  tribimes  had  doubtless  been  found  disadvan- 
tageous,(^  and  the  plebs  were  probably  content  that  the 
consulate  should  be  restored,  provided  that  an  equal  share  in 
that  high  office  was  secured  to  them.  The  indiflTerence  about 
this  rogation,  as  compared  with  the  other  two,  which  Livy 
ascribes  to  the  plebs,  is  not  very  intelligible,  though  this  enact- 
ment certainly  did  not,  like  the  other  rogations,  directly  affect 
their  pecuniary  interests :  nor  can  it  be  easily  reconciled  with 
the  violent  struggle,  leading  nearly  to  a  secession,  which  he 
describes  them  as  subsequently  making  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object;  or  with  the  indignation  at  the  violation  of  the 
Licinian  law  by  the  appointment  of  two  patrician  consuls  in 
355  RC.(»i) 

It  is  clear  that  consular  tribunes  were  not  (according  to  one 
of  the  accounts  preserved  by  Livy)  (^  appointed  merely  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  business,  like  proconsuls  and  praetors : 
but  that  the  office  had  from  the  beginning  the  character  of  a 


them  ;'  vol.  ii.  p.  35.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  Livy 
to  support  this  view.  He  calls  the  consuls,  as  distinsruished  from  the  con- 
snlar  tribunes,  *  invisus  plebi  magistratus/  v.  29,  witiiout  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  election  of  patricians  or  plebeians.  In  the  next  year,  the  di- 
vision of  the  Veientine  land  so  ^ratifies  the  people,  that  they  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  consuls,  instead  of  consular  tribunes,  for  the  last  time  be- 
fore the  Licinian  law.  '  Eo  munere  delenita  plebe,  nihil  certatum  est  quo 
minus  consularia  comitia  haberentur ;'  v.  31.  The  same  influence  would 
probably  have  enabled  the  patricians  to  carry  their  own  candidates  as  con- 
sular tribunes ;  but  they  preferred  the  election  of  consuls. 

(90)  See  the  accoimt  of  the  quarrel  of  Sergius  and  Yirginius  during  the 
siege  of  Veii,  and  their  beinf^  compeUed  by  the  Senate  to  resign  their 
offices  before  the  proper  time,  in  Livy,  v.  8,  ^.  Also  of  the  deference  paid 
to  Camillus  by  his  five  colleagues,  in  vi.  6. 

(91)  Livy,  vii.  18 :  Plebes  contra  fremit,  *  Quid  se  vivere,  quid  in  parte 
civinm  censeri,*  «&c. 

(92)  Sunt  qui  propter  adjectum  ^quorum  Volscorumque  bello  et  Arde- 
atium  defectioni  Veiens  bellum,  quia  duo  consules  obire  tot  simul  bella  ne- 
quirent,  tribunos  militum  tres  creatos  dicant,  sine  mentione  promulgats 
legis  de  consulibus  creandis  ex  plebe ;  livy,  iv.  7. 
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compromise  and  a  popular  concession:  for  as  soon  as  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  the  plebeian  consul  is  achieved,  the  consular 
tribunes  are  abolished/  although  the  business  of  the  office  is 
not  diminished,  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  greatly 
increased  since  the  first  institution  of  consular  tribunes  in 
44}4  B.C.  It  is  however  true  that  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
sular tribunes  is  accompanied  by  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
praetor,  to  whom  the  chief  part  of  the  consular  jurisdiction  is 
transferred 

After  the  year  367  B.C.,  we  hear  no  more  of  consular  tribunes, 
and  the  office  disappears  from  the  Fasti  With  the  exception  of 
the  account  of  the  first  election  of  consular  tribunes,  the  history 
of  this  magistracy  during  the  seventy-seven  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, is  consistent,  cohcMrent,  and  intelligible ;  and  the  historical 
narrative  supports  and  explains  the  lists  of  names  in  the  tables 
of  magistratea  So  far  therefore  as  the  internal  evidence  goes, 
it  confirms  the  authenticity  of  the  traditionary  accounts  for  the 
period  in  question. 

§  11  The  settlement  effected  by  the  passing  of  the  Licinian 
rogations  was  not  quite  conclusive ;  for  the  patricians  were  able, 
in  six  different  years  from  355  to  343  B.C.,  to  carry  both  consuls 
of  their  own  order,  in  spite  of  the  law.(*^)  In  one  of  these 
years,  however  (354  B.C.),  Livy,  after  having  described  in  detail 
the  election  of  the  two  patrician  consuls,  M.  Fabius  Ambustus 
and  T.  Quinctius — ^as  well  as  the  indignation  of  the  tribunes  and 
the  grief  of  the  plebs,  which  this  event  produced — ^proceeds  to 
state  that  in  some  histories  he  finds  the  name  of  M.  Fopilius  for 
T.  Quinctius.  (^)  Now  M.  Fopilius  Lsenas,  who  appears  to  be 
the  person  signified,  was  a  plebeian ;  and  therefore  the  histories 


(93)  These  years  are  355,  354,  353,  351,  349,  343,  B.C.,  in  all  of  which 
the  election  of  patrician  consuls  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Livy.  Niebohr, 
Hist.  ib.  p.  50,  adds  the  year  345  B.C.,  apparently  considering  both  Fabius 
and  Sulpicius  as  patricians.  An  attempt  was  made  to  elect  two  patricians 
in  296  B.C.,  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  Q.  Fabius,  who  re- 
fused to  be  a  party  to  it ;  Livy,  x.  15.     See  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  103. 

J  (94)  In  quibusdam  annalibus  pro  T.  Quinctio,  M.  Fopilium  consulem 
mvenio  ;  vii.  18.  The  explanation  of  this  variation  in  ^lebuhr,  ib.  p.  49, 
is  merely  conjectural. 
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which  contained  his  name  could  not  have  recognised  the  pre- 
ceding account  of  the  election  of  two  patriciana     A  variation    \ 
in  so  important  a  matter  as  the  name  of  a  consul,  and  a  doubt     \ 
as  to  whether  he  was  a  patrician  or  plebeian,  at  a  moment  when      j 
this  was  the  chief  point  in  dispute  between  the  two  orders,  shows 
that  no  account  of  this  year,  recognised  as  authentic  by  the  later 
historians,  could  have  been  in  existence. 

The  appointment  of  the  first  plebeian  dictator,  in  356  B.a, 
ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  admission  of  plebeians  to  the  consulship  :(®^) 
for  the  dictator  was  named  by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  if  the 
choice  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  plebeian  consul,  he  might  naturally 
select  one  of  his  own  order.  (°*)  It  seems  that  the  discretion  of 
the  consul  in  the  choice  of  a  dictator  was  unlimited,  and  there- 
fore that  no  legislative  act  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  this  < 
change. 

The  law  for  the  remission  of  interest  upon  subsisting  loans 
carried  by  Licijiius  did  not  prove  an  adequate  remedy  for  the 
evil  of  insolvency;  for  in  357  B.a  a  rogation  de  undario  fenore 
was  carried  by  two  of  the  tribunes,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  plebs.(^^  The  precise  nature  of  the  unciariuTn  fenus  has 
not  been  explained  by  the  ancients,  and  is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
tural dispute  among  modern  scholars  :(^®)  but  from  the  context 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  reduction  of  the  market  rate  of 
interest  Livy  likewise  adds,  in  a  subsequent  year,  that  although 
the  interest  was  reduced,  the  plebs  were  still  unable  to  repay 
the  principal  of  the  loans.(^^)  The  chief  settlement  seems 
however  to  have  been  eflfected  in  352  B.C.,  when  five  commis- 


(95)  I'i'^*  ''^ii- 17'  The  name  of  the  first  plebeian  dictator  was  C. 
Marcius  RutUus,  aud  he  named  a  plebeian  master  of  the  horse. 

(96)  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  yoI.  iii.  p.  47. 

(97)  Livy,  vii.  16. 

(98)  There  are  three  hypotheses  respecting  the  Fenus  unciarium: 
1,  Ihat  it  is  one  per  cent,  per  annum ;  2,  that  it  is  a  hundred  per  cent, 
per  annum ;  3,  that  it  is  8^  per  cent,  per  annum.  To  these,  Niebuhr  adds 
a  fourth,  yi^.,  that  it  is  8  f  per  cent,  tor  ten  months,  or  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum.    See  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  54-62. 

(99)  vii.  19. 
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fi  ^      /c"^  "isioners  were  appointed,  who  constituted  a  Court  of  Insolvency, 

I  [  f^    ly'  and  extinguished   a  great  mass   of  private  debts,   partly  by 

t/6      ^^'         equitable  reductions  of  the  principal,  and  partly  by  payments 

(-"  from  the  public  treasury.     These  commissioners,   says   Livy, 

discharged  their  duties  with  so  much  diligence  and  justice,  that 

their  names  were  recorded  in  all  the  histories  of  the  time.(^°®) 

Even  this  measure,  however,   did  not  suffice;    for  five  years 

afterwards,  347  B.a,  the  uncia/rium,  fenua  was  reduced  to  a 

half,  and  the  repayment  of  the  principal  was  deferred  to  four 

annual  instalments  ;(^°^)  and  Livy  adds,  that  according  to  some  of 

his  authorities,  Oenucius  the  tribune,  in  342  B.a,  either  carried 

or  proposed  a  law  abolishing  interest  upon  money  altogether.  (^^ 

An  entirely  different  origin  for  the  unciarium  fenua  is  assigned 

'    by  Tacitus :  he  traces  it  to  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and 

states  that  this  rate  was  afterwards  reduced  to  a  half  by  a 

tribunician  rogation.(^^) 

§  12    The  Licinian  rogations  were   followed    by  a  great 


(lOo)  Meriti  squitate  cur&que  sunt,  ut  per  omnium  aanalium  menu* 
menta  celebres  nominibuB  essent ;  yii.  21. 

(foi)  Livy,  vii.  27.     This  was  called  semunciariumfenus, 

(102)  Praeter  baec,  invenio  apud  quosdam,  L.  Genucium,  tribunum  ple- 
bis,  tuliBse  ad  populum  ne  fenerare  lioeret  -,  vii.  42.  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  54, 
mentions  the  existence  of  an  ancient  law,  wbich  prohibited  lending  money 
upon  interest,  and  imposed  a  fine  upon  the  lender.  An  attempt  to  enforce 
this  law,  contrary  to  the  usage,  which  had  sanctioned  the  taking  of  inte- 
rest, was  made  by  A.  Sempronius  Asellio,  the  praetor,  in  89  B.C. ;  it  led 
to  a  riot,  and  to  nis  murder  by  the  money-lenders.  Compare  Val.  Max. 
ix.  7,  4 ;  Livy,  Epit.  74.  Usurers  are  nned  at  the  prosecution  of  the 
ediles,  in  296  B.C.  (Livy,  x.  23) ;  which  seems  to  imply  that  usury  \ra«  then 
illegal.  Livy,  xxxy.  7,  mentions  under  193  b.c.  that  there  were  many  laws 
for  the  repression  of  usury  among  Eoman  citizens,  but  that  they  were 
evaded  by  inserting  the  name  of  allies.  The  laws  were  accordingly  ex- 
tended to  them.  Compare  Drumann,  vol.  ii.  p.  159.  See  also  Dirksen, 
Zwolf-Tafel-Fragmente,  p.  594,  who  cites  Cato  de  Ee  Bust,  prsef. :  '  Ma- 
jores  nostri  sic  habuerunt,  et  ita  in  legibus  posuerunt,  furem  dupli  condem- 
nari,  feneratorem  quadrupU.  Quanto  pejorem  civem  existimarint  fcnera- 
torem  quam  furem,  hinc  licet  existimari.'  This  passage  shows  that  the 
prohibition  of  usury  was  of  old  standing  in  Cato's  time. 

(103)  Sane  vetus  urbi  fenebre  malum  et  seditionum  discordiarumque 
crebemma  causa,  eoque  cohibcbatur,  antiquis  quoque  et  minus  corruptis 
moribus.  Nam  primo  d«odecim  tabulis  sanctum,  ne  quis  unciario  fenore 
amplius  exerceret,  cum  antea  ex  libidine  locupletium  agitaretur ;  dein  roga- 
tione  tribunici&  ad  semuncias  redacta,  postremo  vetita  versura;  Ann. 
vi.  16.    Compare  Niebuhr*8  remarks  on  this  contradiction ;  ib.  p.  54. 
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pestilence,  which  was  fatal  to  many  distinguished  persons,  and 
among  them  to  the  great  Camillus.  Although  he  was  now 
much  advanced  in  years,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  deeply 
regretted  by  his  countrymen.(^^)  His  reputation,  both  in  civil 
and  military  affairs,  exceeded  that  of  all  his  contemporaries; 
but  the  accounts  of  his  life  are  singularly  perplexing.  His  two 
great  military  exploits  are  the  capture  of  Veii  and  the  relief  of 
Borne:  yet  the  former  city  is  related  to  have  been  taken  by  a 
mine,  which  implies  little  generalship  in  the  commander ;  and 
the  fact  of  his  relieving  Rome  from  the  Gauls  is  impliedly 
negatived  by  some  of  the  ancient  accounts.  '  In  Camillus  (says 
Dr.  Arnold)  we  seem  to  lose  the  last  relic  of  early  Rome,  the 
last  hero  whose  glory  belongs  rather  to  romance  than  to 
history.  But  the  fame  of  the  stories  connected  with  him  proves 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  when  living.'(^®*) 

§  13  The  Gallic  invasion  in  390  B.c.  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  conflicts  in  which  the  Romans  were  engaged  with  the  Gauls ; 
and  which  ended,  not  only  in  the  entire  subjugation  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  but  also  in  the  reduction,  by  Caesar,  of  Transalpine  Gaul 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  For  a  time,  however,  the 
memory  of  the  rout  at  AUia,  kept  alive  by  a  solemn  anniversary, 
was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  :Q^)  the  report  of  a  Gallic 


(104)  Liyy,  vii.  1 ;  Plut.  Cam.  43 ;  Zon.  vii.  24.  ad  fin. 

(105)  lb.  p.  81.  A  singular  story  xespecting  Camillus  is  told  in  one  of 
the  fra^ents  of  Dio  Cassius  ;  viz.,  that  a  certain  Februarius,  being  iealous 
of  Camillus,  accused  bim  of  an  attempt  to  make  himself  king  ;  that  he  was 
banished,  assisted  his  countrymen  during  his  exile,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
called, when  Februarius  was  prosecuted  and  banished  in  his  turn.  Hence 
Camillus  made  the  month  which  bore  his  name  shorter  than  the  others  ; 
Fragm.  xxvii.  It  is  repeated,  with  some  expansion,  in  Suidas,  in  ^fipov- 
apios  and  BprjvvoSf  where  Februarius  is  said  to  be  of  Gallic  descent.  The 
fullest  version  of  it,  however,  is  in  Joannes  Malalas,  p.  183-7;  cf.  p.  544,  ed. 
Bonn,  who  recites  it  from  the  work  of  Brunichius,  a  Roman  chronologist. 
Compare  also  Cedrenus,  vol.  i.  p.  263.  In  this  version  Mallio  Capitolinus 
is  substituted  for  Camillus.  The  story  is  a  clumsy  legend  to  explain  the 
shortness  of  the  mouth  February,  to  wnich  is  addea,  in  the  later  version,  a 
custom  of  carrying  about  a  figure  covered  with  mats,  and  beating  it,  in  this 
month.  Brunichius,  as  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  615,  has  remarked,  must  be  a 
Gk>thic  name.  Ovid  makes  no  allusion  to  this  legend,  under  the  month 
February,  in  his  Fasti,  and  probably  had  not  heard  of  it. 

(106)  Livy  says,  of  the  Gallic  inroad  in  367  B.C.,  *  Ingentem  Galli  ter- 
rorem  memori4  pristinse  cladis  attulerant ;'  vi.  42 ;  cf.  c.  28,  29.  Livy  says, 
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tumult,  as  it  was  called,  of  an  inroad  of  wild  and  headlong 
barbarianSy  filled  Rome  with  consternation ;  the  immunity  from 
military  service  which  was  accorded  to  persons  charged  vnith 
pontifical  functioDS  was  suspended  only  in  case  of  a  Gallic 
WBxiQ^  in  repelling  the  Gauls,  the  Romans  fought  not  for 
glory,  but  for  existence.(^**)  We  will  now  examine  the  ac- 
counts of  Gallic  invasions,  which  fall  within  the  period  of  a 
hundred  and  ten  years,  comprised  in  this  chapter. 

According  to  Livy  and  Plutarch,  the  first  irruption  of  the 
Gauls  after  the  capture  of  the  city  took  place  in  367  B.C., 
twenty- three  years  after  that  event.  (^^  Camillus,  though  now 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  was  appointed  dictator:  he  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Gauls,  took  their  camp,  and  dispersed 
their  army:  the  remnants  of  it  chiefly  escaped  to  Apulia. 
Livy  and  Diony8ius(^^^  represent  the  Alban  territory  as  the 
scene  of  this  battle :  whereas  Plutarch  places  it  on  the  Anio. 
Claudius  Quadrigarius  likewise,  as  we  learn  from  Livy,  described 
the  Eomans  as  having  fought  against  the  Gauls  upon  the  Anio, 
in  this  year;  and  he  referred  to  this  occasion  the  single  combat  of 
T.  Manlius  and  the  Gaul,  which  most  writers  assigned  to  a  later 


of  the  battle  of  Cannee :  '  Hsec  est  pugna  Cannensis,  AUiensi  cladi  nobili- 
tate  par ;'  xxii.  50.  The  great  height  of  the  Gauls,  as  compared  with  the 
KomaDS,  is  dwelt  on  by  the  ancient  writers ;  Dion.  Hal.  xiv.  14, 18 ;  Csdsat, 
B.  G.  ii.  30 ;  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  47,  49.  The  large  size  of  the  Germans  is 
also  mentioned  by  Cesar ;  ib.  i.  39. 

(loj)  Plut.  Cam.  41.  According  to  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  1,  a  tumulttu  was 
more  dangerous  than  a  war.  Livy  describes  the  impetuosity  of  the  first 
onset  of  the  Gauls :  *  Gens  ferox  et  ingenii  avidi  ad  pugnam  ;*  vii.  23  ; 
'Prima  eorum  proBlia  pluB  quam  virorum,  postrema  minus  quam  feminarum 
esse;'  X.  28. 

(io8)  Per  idem  tempus  adversum  Gallos  ab  ducibus  nostris  Q.  Cspione 
et  Cn.  Manlio  male  pugnatum  [105  B.C.],  quo  metu  Italia  onmis  contre- 
muerat.  Illique  et  inde  usque  ad  nostram  memoriam  Bomani  sic  habuere, 
alia  omnia  virtuti  sua)  prona  esse,  cum  Gallis  pro  salute  non  pro  gloria  cer- 
tare ;  Sallust,  Jug.  114.    This  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  previous  time. 

(109)  Plutarch,  Cam.  41,  states  that  this  battle  was  thirteen  years  after 
the  capture  of  Eome.  But  he  mentions  the  fifth  dictatorship  of  Camillus 
(c.  40,  agreeing  with  Livy,  vi.  42,  and  Zon.  vii.  24),  and  his  great  age :  and 
from  its  place  m  his  narrative,  he  appears  to  assign  it  to  the  same  year  as 
Livy.  The  number  13  instead  of  23  is  probably  therefore  an  error  of  com- 
putation. 

(no)  xiv.l2— 19. 
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date.  This  version  is  followed  by  Zonaras,  who  however  places 
the  battle  in  the  Alban  territory.(^^^)  Plutarch  describes 
Camillus  as  making  certain  changes  in  the  armour  of  the 
Boman  soldiers,  for  this  particular  occasion  :(^^^)  Dionysius 
however  represents  him  as  merely  contrasting  the  Roman 
and  Gallic  arms,  and  pointing  out  to  his  soldiers  the  supe- 
riority of  the  former,  without  any  allusion  to  a  changa(^^^) 

The  next  Gallic  war  is  placed  by  Livy  six  years  later, 
361  B.C.  Camillus  was  now  dead,  and  T.  Quinctius  Pennus 
was  appointed  dictator.  (^^*)  The  Gauls  were  stationed  on  the 
Salarian  road,  three  miles  from  Rome,  beyond  the  bridge  over 
the  Anio.  At  this  bridge,  the  famous  single  combat  between 
T.  Manlius  and  the  Gaul  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  Roman 
being  victorious,  and  spoiling  his  fallen  enemy  of  his  golden 
collar  (torquis) ;  whence  he  and  his  descendants  bore  the  name 
of  Torquatua  This  event  produced  so  great  an  effect  upon  the 
Gauls,  that  during  the  night,  they  removed  hastily  to  Tibur, 
and  thence  to  Campania.(^^^)  In  the  following  year,  however, 
they  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur,  and  a  battle  was 


(ill)  Zon.  vii.  24.  (112)  Plut.  Cam.  40. 

(113)  Dion.  Hal.  xiv.  13.  Appian,  H.  R.  iii.  1,  briefly  alludes  to  this 
expeditioD,  and  says  that  the  Grauls  were  defeated  by  Camillus. 

(114)  Livy  states  that,  according  to  Licinius  Macer,  T.  Quinctius  was 
appointed  dictator  only  in  order  to  hold  the  comitia :  he  thinks  it  however 
more  probable  that  the  dictator  was  appointed  for  the  Gallic  war.  The 
hesitation  of  his  language,  however,  and  nis  recourse  to  indirect  argument, 
on  a  point  which  must  have  been  well  known  at  the  time,  are  remarkable : 
'  Dietifttorem  T.  Quinctium  Pennum  eo  anno  fuisse  satis  constat,  et  magis- 
trum  equitum  Ser.  Cornelium  Maluginensem.  Macer  Licinius  comitiorum 
habendorum  caus&,  et  ab  Licinio  consule  dictum  scrihit,  quia,  collegft  co- 
mitia bello  prffiferre  festinante,  ut  continuaret  consulatum,  obviam  eundum 

fravee  cupiditati  fuerit.  Qusesita  ea  propriie  familise  laus  leviorem  auctorem 
licinium  facit ;  quum  mentionem  ejus  rei  in  vetustioribus  annalibus  nul- 
1am  inveniam,  ma^s  ut  belli  Oallici  causft  dictatorem  creatum  arbitrer  in- 
clinat  animus  ;'  vii.  9. 

(115)  Livy,  vii.  9-12;  Florus,  i.  13,  §  20;  Eutrop.  ii.  4;  Dio  Cass. 
Fragm.  xxxi.,  who  says  that  Manlius  fought  with,  the  Gaulish  king ;  Zon. 
vii.  24 ;  Suidas,  in  TopKovaros ;  Claudius  Quadrigarius  ap.  Gell.  ix.  13,  §  6. 
The  passage  in  Suidas  appears  to  be  taken  from  a  Greek  paraphrase  of 
EutropiuB ;  but  it  calls  the  Gaul  a  king ;  which  circumstance  is  not  in  the 
original.  Appian,  H.  B.  iii.  1,  says  that  the  third  expedition  of  the  Gauls 
was  destroved  by  the  Bomans  under  T.  Quinctius.  Cic.  de  OfiT.  iii.  31,  and 
Servius,  ^n.  vi.  826,  state  that  the  battle  between  T.  Manlius  and  the  Gaul 
took  place  on  the  Anio. 

VOL.  IL  D  D 
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fought,  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  near  the  CoUine  gate.  In 
this  conflict  the  Gauls  were  defeated  ;  and  they  afterwards  took 
refuge  in  Tibur.(^^*)  They  did  not  however  leave  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  in  358  &C.  they  advanced  to  PrsBneste,  and  stationed 
themselves  near  Pedum.  Here  C.  Sulpicius,  appointed  dictator, 
took  the  field  against  them ;  and  by  means  of  a  cautious  policy 
(which  almost  caused  a  mutiny  in  his  army),  and  a  stratagem 
for  augmenting  the  apparent  number  of  his  cavalry,  he  gained  a 
great  victory  over  them ;  and  he  dedicated  in  the  Capitol  a 
large  quantity  of  gold  taken  from  the  Gallic  spoil&(^^^ 

After  a  further  interval  of  eight  years,  the  Gauls  again 
appeared  near  Rome,  and  were  defeated  by  the  consul  M. 
Popillius  Lsenas,  in  the  Latin  territory  (350  B.a).  They  re- 
treated to  the  Alban  hills,  whence  however  they  were  driven  by 
the  cold  of  the  winter;  they  then  descended  upon  the  plain,  and 
ravaged  the  coast-region.  (^*^)  In  the  following  year  they  were 
attacked  by  L.  Camillus,  the  consul,  and  routed.  The  remains 
of  the  Gaulish  army  were  scattered  over  the  Volscian  and 
Falemian  coimtry,  and  afterwards  advanced  to  Apulia  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  Italy.  This  battle  likewise  was  distin- 
guished by  a  single  combat  between  M.  Valerius  and  a  Gaul, 
which  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Roman  by  an  extraordinary 
occurrence.  A  raven  settled  on  his  helmet,  and  when  the  two 
combatants  were  at  close  quarters,  pecked  the  eyes  of  the  Gaul, 
and  beat  its  wings  in  his  face.  From  this  circumstance,  Valerius 
assumed  the  cognomen  of  Gorvus,  or  Corvinus,  which  probably 


(ii6)  Livy,  vii.  11.  When  the  Latins  were  punished  for  their  defection, 
in  338  B.C.,  Livy  says :  *  Tiburtes  Preenestinique  agro  multati,  neque  ob 
recens  tantum  rebeilionis,  commune  cum  aliis  Latinis,  crimen ;  sed  quod, 
tsedio  imperii  Eomani,  cum  Gallis,  gente  efieratA,  arma  quondam  consoci* 
assent;'  viii.  14. 

(iij)  Livy,  yii.  12-15.  He  says,  c.  16:  *Neo  alius  poet  M.  Furium, 
ouam  0.  Sulpicius,  justiorem  de  GaJlis  egit  triumphum  ;  auri  quoque  ex 
Gallicis  spoliis  satis  magnum  pondus,  saxo  quadrato  septum,  in  Capitolio 
sacrayit.'  Appian,  H.  K.  iii.  1,  mentions  this  expedition,  which  he  states 
to  have  been  of  the  Boii — and  he  says  that  the  Gauls  were  defeated  by  a 
stratagem  of  C.  SulpLcius — but  the  stratagem  which  he  describee  is  quite 
different  from  that  aescribed  by  Livy. 

(ii8)  Livy,  yii.  236. 
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passed  to  his  de8cendanta(^^*)  A  statue  of  Valerius  Corvus, 
with  a  raven  on  his  head,  in  allusion  to  this  event,  was  erected 
in  the  forum  by  Augustus.(^^) 

No  further  mention  of  the  Oauls  occurs  for  the  next  fifty 
years :  in  299  KC  we  hear  that  a  large  army  of  Gauls  invaded 
Etruria,  but  were  induced,  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money, 
to  desist  from  hostilities  against  the  Etruscans,  and  to  join  with 
them  in  attacking  Rome.  When  however  the  Etruscans  were 
ready  to  march,  the  Oauls  refused  to  fulfil  their  engagement, 
and  asserted  that  the  money  was  the  price  of  their  abstinence 
from  ravaging  Etruria.  They  required,  as  a  remuneration  for 
their  services  against  Rome,  a  cession  of  Etruscan  territory.  But 
the  Etruscans,  afraid  of  admitting  so  savage  a  race  as  close 
neighbours,  refused  to  make  this  arrangemeDt.(^^^)  A  few  years 
afterwards,  we  find  the  Gauls  joining  a  formidable  confederacy  of 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Samnites  against  Rome.(^'^)  In 
295  &a  the  second  legion,  left  by  C.  Fabius,  the  consul,  at 
Clusium,  is  said  to  have  been  cut  off  by  the  Gauls  to  a  man. 
Another  account  stated  that  this  legion  was  attacked  by  the 
UmbriEms,  not  by  the  Gkiuls,  and  that  a  temporary  loss  was 
recovered  by  a  subsequent  victory.(^^)  In  the  great  battle  of 
Sentinum,  in  the  same  year,  the  Gauls  were  one  of  the  four 


(U9)  Livy,  vii.  25-^  ;  Dion.  Hal.  xv.  1-2 ;  Florue,  i.  13,  §  20;  Victor, 
de  Vir.  HI.  c.  29  ;  Dio  Cass,  fragm.  xxxiv.  j  Zon.  vii.  25 ;  Propert.  iv. 
11,  64 ;  Eutrop.  ii  6,  with  the  Greek  yersion  of  the  passage,  probably  de- 
rived from  Joannes  Antiochenns,  cited  by  Suidas,  in  KfXroi  and  dfjkva'(T€iv, 
where  the  bird  is  described  as  sitting  on  the  ri^ht  arm  of  Valerius.  Com- 
pare Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  557.  Dionysius  says  that  the  fight  was 
with  a  Gaulish  king,  who  challenged  the  Romans  to  smgle  combat.  A  full 
account  of  this  combat,  as  explanatory  of  the  name  Corvinus,  is  given  by 
GeUius,  ix.  11.  He  prefaces  it  by  saying :  '  Ea  res,  prorsus  admiranda,  sic 
profecto  est  in  libris  annalibus  memorata.'  His  account  describes  both  the 
consuls,  L.  Furius  and  Appius  Claudius,  as  present  at  the  battle :  whereas 
according  to  Liry,  Appius  had  died  before  the  battle.  He  states  that  the 
event  happened  m  405  u.c,  which  agrees  with  Livy's  chronology,  within 
one  year :  see  Liyy,  vii.  18.  Appian,  H.  R.  iv.  1,  mentions  the  defeats  by 
PopQlius  LsDuas  and  L.  Camillus,  but  without  giving  any  particulars. 

(i2o)  Gellius,  ib.  Dionysius,  xv.  2,  states  that  Valerius  always  wore  a 
raven  on  his  helmet,  and  that  he  was  represented  with  this  emblem  in  all 
his  statues  and  portraits. 

(i2i)  Livy,  X.  10.  (133)  Ib.  x.  18,  21.  (123)  Livy,  x.  25-6. 
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nations  opposed  to  the  Romans,  and  it  was  in  their  part  of  the 
host  that  the  younger  Decius  devoted  himself  to  death.(^^) 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  Gallic  wars  of  this  period,  as 
related  by  Livy  and  other  historians  An  account  of  them, 
differing  both  as  to  their  history  and  chronology,  is  given  by 
Polybiua  Starting  from  the  capture  of  Bome,  he  states  that 
during  thirty  years  the  Gauls  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  were 
occupied  with  incursions  from  their  countrymen  to  the  north  of 
the  Alps,  but  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  (360  RC)  Q^)  they 
appeared  at  Alba  with  a  large  army.  The  Bomans,  having  no 
warning  of  their  approach,  were  not  able  to  collect  their  allies, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  attack  them.  In  a  subsequent  expedi- 
tion, however,  twelve  years  afterwards  (348  B.C.),  the  Romans 
were  prepared,  and  went  out  with  their  allies  to  meet  them. 
The  Gauls,  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  Roman  forces,  and 
quarrelling  among  themselves,  decamped  at  night,  and  made  a 
disorderly  retreat  to  their  own  territory.  They  now  remained 
quiet  for  thirteen  years,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  entered  into 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Romans  (335  B.C.),  which  they 
observed  for  thirty  yeara.(^^)  Being  then  (305  B.C.)  pressed  by 
fresh  incursions  of  Transalpine  Gauls,  they  succeeded,  partly  by 
persuasion,  and  partly  by  bribes,  in  inducing  their  countrymen 
to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Romans.  They  themselves  took 
part  in  this  expedition,  and  the  combined  Gauls  were  joined  by 
the  Etruscans.  Much  booty  was  collected  from  the  Roman 
territory,  with  which  the  Gauls  returned  in  safety,  but  they 
quarrelled  about  its  division,  and  the  dispute  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  a  large  part  both  of  the  plunder  and  the  army.(^^ 

(124)  lb.  c.  27-9. 

(125)  In  calculating  the  dates  from  the  narrative  of  Polybius,  I  have 
taken  390  B.C.  for  the  capture  of  Eome,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity .  Poly- 
bius himself  however  placed  it  in  387  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas ;  i.  6. 

(126)  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  172,  considers  the  account  given  by 
Polybius  of  this  peace  with  the  Gauts,  though  inconsistent  with  Livy *s  nar- 
rative, as  historically  correct.    Compare  Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

(127)  Niebuhr  tninks  that  this  account  is  older  and  far  more  trust- 
worthy than  that  of  the  annalists  followed  by  Livy,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  288. 
Dr.  Arnold  likewise  says  :  '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Polybius  has  pre- 
served the  true  version  of  these  events ;'  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 
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Four  years  later  (301  B.C.)  the  Samnites  and  Gauls  fought  a 
battle  with  the  Romans  in  the  Camertian  district,  and  made  a 
great  slaughter;  but  the  Romans  in  a  few  days  repaired  this  loss 
near  Sentinum,  by  destroying  the  chief  part  of  both  armies,  and 
driving  the  remainder  back  to  their  own  countries.  Afber  a 
further  interval  of  ten  years  (291  aa),  the  Romans  conquered 
the  Senonese  Gauls,  and  sent  a  colony  to  Sena,  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul.(i») 

Now  on  comparing  the  account  of  Polybius  with  that  of  Livy 
and  the  other  historians,  it  is  diflScult  to  discover  any  points  of 
coincidence  between  them,  or  to  believe  that  they  relate  to  the 
same  subject(^^  Livy  places  the  first  irruption  of  the  Gauls 
twenty-three  years  after  the  capture  of  Rome;  and  he  states 
that  Claudius  Quadrigarius  and  most  of  the  previous  historians 
were  agreed  as  to  this  year.(^^  £[e  likewise  states  that  Camillus 
was  appointed  dictator,  and  gained  a  victory  over  them.  His 
statement  as  to  Camiillus  is  confirmed  by  Dionysius,  Appian, 
Plutarch,  and  Zonaraa  Plutarch  even  describes  a  change  in 
the  Roman  armour,  which  Camillus  nmade  expressly  for  this 
occasion.  Polybius  however  places  the  first  Gallic  inroad  thirty 
years  after  the  capture  of  the  city :  a  date  which  not  only  diflfers 
from  that  of  Livy,  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  that 
the  victory  was  gained  by  Camillus  as  dictator  :  for  the  death  of 
Camillus  took  place  twenty-five  years  after  the  capture  of  the 
city,("*)  five  years  before  the  date  fixed  by  Polybius.    There  is 


(i38)  Polyb.  ii.  18-19. 

(lao)  Niebuhr  remarks  of  this  period,  that  'one  can  hardly  persuade 
oneseli  that  the  narrative  of  Polybius  and  that  of  the  Roman  historian  re- 
cord the  erents  of  the  same  war ;'  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  75. 

(130)  vi.  42. 

(131)  Par  deinde  per  ^uinque  et  vi^nti  annos  (tot  enim  postea  vixit) 
titulo  tantsB  glorise  fdit ;  Livy,  vii.  1.  I^iebuhr,  Hist.  voL  ii.  p.  595,  prefers 
the  account  of  Polybius,  and  rejects  the  Gallic  invasion  of  367  B.C.  as  a 
fiction :  '  Here  again  (he  says)  tradition  has  intruded  into  history,  with 
the  fables  and  fictions,  nay  the  deliberate  falsehoods,  in  which  the  foolish 
vanity  of  after-ages  loved  to  dress  it  up.'  Compare  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  293. 
Dr.  Arnold  agrees  in  rejecting  this  expedition.  He  savs  that '  it  seems  to 
be  merely  a  rabrication  of  the  memorials  of  the  house  or  the  Furii,  the  last 
which  occurs  in  the  story  of  Camillus,  and  not  the  least  scrupulous'  [qu. 
unscrupulous?]  vol.  ii.  p.  58.  ^ 
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this  further  difference,  that  whereas,  according  to  Livy  and  the 
others,  the  Gauls  were  defeated  in  the  first  expedition,  Polybius 
states  that  the  Romans  did  not  even  venture  to  meet  them.    The 
second  expedition  of  Polybius,  placed  by  him  in  348  B.C.,  appears 
to  correspond  to  the  expedition  which  in  Livy  occupies  the  years 
861 — 358  &G.    The  sudden  flight  of  the  Gauls  during  the  night, 
described  by  Polybius,  agrees  pretty  closely  with  the  flight  after 
the  single  combat  of  Manlius,  in  Livy.(^^^     The  latter  historian 
however  describes  other  victories  over  the  Gauls  at  this  time, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  account  of  Polybius.    The  expe- 
dition of  350-49  B.C.,  in  which  the  Gauls  are  defeiited,  first  by 
Popillius  Lsenas,  and  afterwards  by  L.  Camillus,  is  altogether 
wanting  in  Polybius:  although  Niebuhr  believes  this  victory  of 
L.  Camillus  to  have  been  so  important  that  the  fame  of  it 
reached  Greece,  and  induced  Aristotle  to  call  L.  Camillus,  and 
not  his  father,  the  saviour  of  Roma(^**)     Livy  knows  nothing  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Gauls,  which  Polybius  places  in  335  RC. : 
but  the  plundering  expedition,  which  Polybius  refers  to  805  RC, 
appears  to  correspond  with  the  incursion  into  Etruria  described 
by  Livy  under  299  RC     In  both  accounts  there  is  a  mention  of 
bribes  paid  to  the  Gauls :  but  Livy  represents  the  Gauls  as  never 
crossing  the  Roman  frontier.      The  identity  of  the  remaining 
events  is  recognisable  in  the  two  historians.    The  battle  in  the 
Camertian  country  with  the  Samnites  and  Gauls,  in  which  the 
Romans  suffered  great  loss,  according  to  Polybius,  is  clearly  the 
counterpart  of  the  destruction  of  the  second  legion  by  the  Gauls 
near  Clusium,   according  to   Livy ;    for  the   ancient  name  of 
Clusium  was  Camers  ;(^**)    and  the   same  battle  of  Sentinum 
is  meant  by  both  authors,  though  Polybius  does  not  make  the 


(132)  Compare  Polyb.  ii.  18,  with  Livy,  vii.  11.  Polybins  however 
says  that  they  returned  to  their  own  country,  n^hereas  Livy  states  that 
they  went  first  to  Tibur  and  afterwards  to  Campania. 

(133)  Hist.  voL  iii.  p.  80.  He  is  followed  by  Dr.  Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  58, 
86.     See  above,  p.  363,  n.  185. 

(134)  Clusium,  quod  Camers  olim  appellabant;  Livy,  x.  26.  iv  rf 
KafiipTiwv  xtafp^,  Polyb.  ii.  19.  See  the  art.  Camerinum,  in  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Gr.  and  Bom.  G-eog. 
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Etruscans  and  Umbrians  parties  to  it  The  defeat  of  tke 
Senonese  Qauis  and  the  colony  to  Sena  were  likewise  men- 
tioned by  Livy  in  his  eleventh  and  twelfth  lost  books.(^^) 

The  two  stories  of  Manlius  and  Valerius  are  not  mentioned 
by  Polybius :  but  they  were  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Roman  historians,  who  were  at  least  as  early  as  Polybius. 
The  account  of  the  single  combat  with  Manlius  contains  nothing 
marvellous :  the  size  of  the  OaUic  champion,  though  large,  is  not 
gigantic ;  and  the  victory  is  the  result  of  superior  8kilL(^**)  The 
story  however  is  unfixed,  it  is  referred  to  different  years ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  legend  devised  as  an  explanation  of  the  name 
Torquatus,  as  the  single  combat  of  Valerius  is  clearly  a  legend 
explanatory  of  his  name  Corvus.  The  raven  settling  on  his 
helmet,  and  pecking  the  eyes  of  his  Gaulish  enemy,  is  a  super- 
natural incident,  which  renders  the  story  incredible.(^^^ 

The  birth  of  Polybius  falls  about  204«  Ka,(^^^  and  therefore 
the  composition  of  his  history  could  not  have  been  much  less  than 
two  centuries  after  the  early  expeditions  of  the  Oauls  against 
Kome.  There  were  no  Roman  historians  contemporary  with 
this  period,  and  we  have  no  means  of  determining  whether  his 


(135)  According  to  Livy  these  events  occurred  between  287  and  282  B.C. 
Polybius  assigns  tnem  to  291  B.C.  Polybius  places  the  colony  after  the 
conquest :  Livy  seems  to  have  placed  the  conquest  after  the  colony.  Beau- 
fort, Diss.  p.  298,  reads  Serumibus  for  Samnitibus,  in  Liv.  £pit.  xi.  The 
MSS.  vary.  Samnitibus  may  however  be  the  right  reading,  as  Gurius 
Dentatus  is  stated  by  Eutropius  to  have  defeated  me  Samnites  during  his 
consulship.  Compare  Appian,  Samn.  6,  Celt.  11 ;  Orosius,  iii.  22 ;  and 
Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  427. 

(r^6)  Armatum  adomatumque  adversus  Galium  stolide  lastum,  et  (quo* 
niam  id  quoque  memorift  di^um  anti^uis  visum  est)  linguam  etiam  ab 
irrisu  exserentem,  producunt ;  Livy,  vii.  10.  This  circumstance  appears 
to  be  taken  from  the  account  of  Claudius  Quadrigarius :  *  Deinde  bbdlua 
irridere  coepit,  atque  linguam  exertare  ;*  Gell.  ix.  13. 

(137)  Niebuhr  thinks  that  both  these  stories  were  derived  from  '  heroio 
lays ;'  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  77,  80 ;  and  he  discovers  a  rhythmical  cadence  in 
the  prayer  of  Valerius,  in  the  text  of  Livy ;  ib.  n.  147.  His  accoimt  of  the 
champion  killed  by  Manlius,  as  being  of  gigantic  size,  is  not  however  sup- 
portea  by  Livy.  These  stories  are  a&o  considered  fabulous  by  Dr.  Arnold; 
voL  iL  p.  87.  The  Fury  who  is  sent  down  by  Jupiter,  and  who,  under  the 
form  or  an  owl,  flits  before  the  face  of  Tumus,  ana  beats  his  shield  with  her 
wings,  is  merely  a  monitory  omen :  whereas  the  raven  of  Valerius  Corviu 
is  an  active  ally.    See  ^n.  xii.  866,  876« 

(138)  Bee  above,  voL  L  p.  32. 
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account  is  preferable  to  that  of  Livy  and  the  other  authorities. 
The  two  accounts  are  irreconcilable,  and  caonot  both  be  trua 
Niebuhr  appears  to  consider  the  outline  of  Livy's  account  as  the 
more  credible;  but  if  we  are  to  prefer  Livy  to  Polybius  as  an 
authority  for  the  Gaulish  expeditions  in  the  first  half  century 
after  the  capture  of  the  city,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  give  him  a  similar  preference  for  the  capture  of  the  city 
itself:  and  yet  Niebuhr  rejects  Livy's  account  of  this  event,  and 
adopts  that  of  Polybius.  O^^) 

§  14  Livy  states  that  in  the  year  349  ac.  a  fleet  of  Greek 
pirates  appeared  off  the  Latin  coast  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ; 
they  had  here  a  casual  conflict  with  the  Gauls,  who  were  scat- 
tered over  this  region.  They  were  in  the  next  year  kept  in 
check  by  L.  Camillus,  who,  by  preventing  them  from  landing  to 
obtain  water  and  other  necessaries,  drove  them  from  the  coast 
It  is  uncertain,  Livy  adds,  to  what  state  or  country  this  fleet 
belonged :  he  himself  suspected  it  to  be  Sicilian,  as  the  Greek 
mother-country  was  occupied  by  the  Macedonian  war.('^  This 
account  bears  internal  evidence  of  authenticity,  as  an  inventor 
would  probably  have  been  more  specific.  If  it  be  true,  it  seems 
to  show  that  there  was  little  intercourse  at  this  time  between 
Greece  and  Bome ;  for  if  intelligence  had  been  regularly  con- 


(139)  Niebuhr,  in  speakinf  of  Livy's  account  of  the  first  inroads  of  the 
Grauls,  after  390  B.C.,  says :  '  The  narrative,  clearly  distinguuh&i  from  the 
legends  connected  with  it,  though  it  may  also  be  embellished,  is  in  substance 

.  altogether  of  the  same  kind  as  the  other  parts  of  the  history,  with  which  it 
is  interwoven,  and  which  are  worthy  ofau  belief.  The  unconditional  confi- 
dence, which  is  due  to  Polybius  in  the  times  near  his  own,  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  so  early  a  period,  respecting  which  he  could  only  seek  for  infor- 
mation in  the  annals  {f)  \  Hist.  vol.  iu.  p.  76.  Dr.  Arnold  likewise  says : 
'  We  should  be  glad  to  know  from  what  source  Polybius  derived  his  know- 
ledge of  these  events ;'  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  Lower  down,  however,  he  remarks, 
with  reference  to  the  story  of  Valerius  Corvus  :  '  As  in  this  instance  the 
time,  place,  circumstances,  and  issue  of  the  poetical  battle,  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  real  one,  so  also  the  poetical  or  romance  accounts  of 
these  last  Gaulish  invasions  retain  scarcely  a  feature  of  that  simple  and  real 
history  of  them  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Polybius;'  ib.  p.  88. 
Here  I)r.  Arnold  assumes,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  ifiebuhr,  that  the 
true  account  is  in  Polybius. 

(140)  Livv,  vii.  25-6.    Niebuhr's  conjecture  with  respect  to  this  fleet 
.18  in  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  85. 
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veyed,  and  communication  was  frequent,  the  origin  of  a  fleet 
which  appears  to  have  remained  some  time  off  the  south-western 
coast  of  Italy,  could  not  have  continued  uncertain.  (^*^) 

Livy  likewise  mentions  a  treaty  having  been  made  at  Rome 
with  Carthaginian  envoys  in  348  B.C.,  and  a  golden  crown 
having  been  sent  to  Rome  by  Carthage,  as  a  gratulatory  pre- 
sent on  account  of  the  recent  victories  over  the  Samnites,  in 
343  R.a(^*^  He  further  speaks  of  a  treaty  having  been  renewed 
for  the  third  time  with  Carthage  in  306  Ra(^**)  These  .notices 
do  not  accord  with  the  detailed  account  of  the  earliest  treaties 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  given  by  Polybius.(^**) 

§  15  Some  notices  of  prodigies,  and  religious  ceremonies  f 
for  their  expiation,  which  occur  in  this  period,  deserve  attention, 
as  they  are  likely  to  have  been  recorded  by  cotemporary 
annalists.  Scenic  games,  which  at  first  consisted  only  of  music< 
and  dancing,  and  were  destitute  of  any  dramatic  element,  are 
related  to  have  been  first  introduced  among  the  expiatory  rites 
for  the  pestilence  of  366  B.c.(^**)  This  celebration  however  was 
not  deemed  acceptable  to  the  gods ;  for  while  the  games  were  in 
progress,  the  circus  was  inundated  by  the  Tiber.  Another 
atonement  was  therefore  sought  for ;  and  it  was  remembered  by 
some  aged  persons,  that  a  pestilence  had  once  been  stopped  by 
the  ceremony  of  the  dictator  driving  a  nail  into  a  temple.  Ac- 
cording to  livy,  this  custom  had  originally  been  intended  to 
mark  the  year,  at  a  time  when  writing  was  rarely  practised :  it 
had  however  now  become  a  mere  form,  which  had  only  a  reli- 
gious meaning.(^^  In  a  later  year  (331  B.C.)  this  ceremony  was 
repeated,  as  a  purification  for  the  poisonings  of  the  matrons :  the 


(141)  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 

(142)  Livy,  vii.  27,  38 ;  cf.  ix.  43.    It  is  stated  by  Died.  xvi.  69,  that  in. 
the  consulship  of  Valerius  and  Popillius  (348  B.C.)  the  Romans  first  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Carthaginians.     This  agrees  with  the  notice  in  Livy  ;  but 
is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  detaOed  account  of  Poly  bins. 

(143)  ix.  43. 

(144)  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  86. 

(145)  Livy,  vii.  2. 

(146)  vii.  3.    The  connexion  of  ideas  in  tliis  passage  is  extremely  ob- 
scure.   See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
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precedent  then  followed  is  reported  to  have  been  found  in  his- 
torical records,  and  to  have  been  the  driving  of  a  nail  in  a 
secession  of  the  pleba(^*^ 

Shortly  afterwards  (362  B.C.)  the  chasm  in  the  forum,  which 
could  not  be  filled  until  M.  Curtius  leaped  into  it  on  horseback, 
is  said  to  have  occurred ;  and  the  Lacus  Curtius,  a  reservoir  of 
water  in  the  forum,  marked  the  place  of  this  event  The  pre- 
vailing belief  deduced  the  origin  of  the  name  from  this  story ; 
but  another  legend  traced  it  to  Mettus  Curtius,  a  soldier  of  Titus 
Tatius,  who  was  here  swallowed  up  in  a  swamp.(^^ 

Under  the  year  845  ac,  it  is  related  that  L.  Furius,  the 
dictator,  in  a  battle  against  the  Aurunci  vowed  a  temple  to 
Juno  Moneta;  after  he  had  returned  victorious  to  Rome,  the 
Senate  appointed  decemvirs  to  build  the  temple,  and  assigned 
for  it  the  site  of  the  house  of  Manlius,  on  the  CapitoL(^^^  The 
temple  was  dedicated  in  the  following  year ;  and  its  dedication 
is  stated  to  have  been  immediately  followed  by  a  prodigy, 
similar  to  that  which  had  occurred  in  the  Alban  mount,  in 
the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius:  stones  fell  from  the  sky,  and 
there  was  darkness  during  the  day.  The  Sibylline  books  were 
inspected,  a  dictator  was  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  proper 
holidays,  and  supplications  were  directed,  not  only  for  the 
RomaD  tribes,  but  also  for  the  neighbouring  communities. (^^^) 


(147)  Livy,  viii.  18. 

(148)  Livy,  L  13,  vii.  6;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.42.  xiv.  10-1 ;  Die  Cass,  fraf^m. 
XXX.  I.  Zon.  yii.  25,  who  tells  the  story  at  length,  and  adds  :  ravff  oina 
role  *PwfMct<MC  IcrSptircu'  tl  Bi  r^  ftvOilifiri  mpiBtlii  Kai  fii^  intrrdf  i^torlp  oc  fii) 
vpiXTExtiv  aitrois.  Prop.  iv.  11,  61 ;  Val.  Max.  v.  6,  2 ;  Festus,  in  Curti 
lacum,  p.  49 ;  Plin.  W.  H.  xv.  20.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  §  148-60,  mentions 
both  stories,  and  adds  a  third,  that  the  place  had  been  struck  by  lightning, 
and  that  it  was  built  round  by  the  consul  Curtius  in  446  B.C.  See  Arnold, 
vol.  ii.  p.  80-1 ;  above,  vol.  i.  p.  426,  n.  60  ;  Schwegler,  vol.  i.  n.  463,  484. 
The  name  is  mentioned  bj  Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  41.  The  lacus  Curtius  con- 
tained water ;  Suet.  Oct.  67. 

(149)  Manlius  was  condemned  in  384  B.C.,  and  therefore  the  area  had 
remained  vacant  for  thirty -nine  years. 

(150)  Livy,  vii.  28.  Concerning  the  shower  of  stones  on  the  Alban  hill, 
see  above,  voL  i.  p.  164,  n.  106. 
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Part  II. — from  the  beginning  of  the  samnitb  wars 

TO  the  landing  of  pyrrhus. 

(343-281  B.C.) 

§  16  We  now  arrive  at  the  commenoeinent  of  the  Samnite 
wars,  which,  with  their  direct  and  indirect  consequences,  nearly 
fill  up  the  entire  interval  of  sixty-two  years  until  the  landing  of 
Pyrrhus  in  ltaly.0  The  origin  of  the  First  Samnite  War,  in 
the  year  343  B.C,(^  is  described  by  Livy  in  a  perspicuous  and 
coherent  narrative. 

The  Samnites^  who  occupied  the  midland  region  of  Southern 
Italy,  had  attacked  the  Sidicines,  a  less  powerful  community, 
who  dwelt  to  the  north  of  Campania,  on  the  confines  of 
LatiunL^  The  Sidicines  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Cam- 
panians ;  but  the  latter  find  that  they  are  not  only  unable  to 
protect  their  weaker  ally,  but  even  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  brave  and  hardy  Samnites.  Besieged  in  Capua^  and  pressed 
by  the  persevering  vigour  of  their  assailants,  they  send  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Boman  Senate  to  implore  assistance.  The  Senate 
give  them  an  audience,  but  refuse  their  application,  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  a  subsisting  treaty  with  the  Samnites,  and 
that  Some  cannot  assist  the  Campanians  against  them  without 
a  breach  of  faith.  Upon  this,  the  leader  of  the  embassy,  fol- 
lowing the  instructions  given  him  in  contemplation  of  a  refusal, 
makes  a  formal  surrender  of  the  Campanian  people,  the  city  of 
Capua,  the  territory,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  everything 


(i)  Majora  jam  hinc  bella  et  viribas  hdstium,  et  longinqnitate  vel 
regionum,  Tel  temporum  spatio,  quibus  bellatum  est,  dicentnr :  namqae  eo 
anno  adyersas  Samnites,  gentem  opibus  armisqne  validara,  mota  arma. 
Samnitium  bellum,  ancipiti  Marte  gestum,  Pyrrhus  hostis,  ^rrhnm  Poeni 
secnti ;  Livy,  vii.  29. 

(a)  In  this  year  the  final  exptdsion  of  Dionysins  the  yonnger  by  Timo- 
leon  likewise  took  place. 

(3)  Teanum,  the  chief  place  of  the  Sidicines,  is  described  by  Strabo  as 
the  Wgest  of  the  Campanian  towns  upon  the  Latin  frontier :  fuyitmi  oitra 
r&v  lirl  ry  Aarivy  wSXiuv,  V.  3,  §  9.  I^iebuhr  overstrains  the  testimony 
of  Strabo  in  saying  liiat  he  represents  Teannm  as  '  great  even  among  the 
largest  cities  or  Italy ;'  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  112. 
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divine  and  human  in  their  power,  to  the  Romans.  The  Senate 
are  moved  by  this  decisive  mark  of  desperate  helplessness,  in  a 
people  once  so  potent  and  renowned  ;(*)  and  think  that  the  cession 
alters  the  complexion  of  the  case ;  that  it  cancels  the  obligation  of 
their  treaty  with  the  Samnites,  and  raises  an  obligation  to  protect 
a  subject  community,  now  engrafted  into  their  empire.  The  sur- 
render is  accepted;  ambassadors  are  sent  to  the  Sanmites  to 
announce  the  fact,  and  to  call  upon  them  as  allies  of  the  Romans 
to  spare  the  Campanians,  who  have  become  Roman  subjects  by 
surrender.(^)  If  the  Samnites  refused  to  listen  to  this  appeal, 
the  ambassadors  were  to  warn  them,  on  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Senate  and  people,  not  to  violate  the  Campanian  territory. 

This  message  gave  such  offence  to  the  Samnite  council,  that 
they  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Ro- 
mans, but  even  issued  instant  orders  for  plundering  parties  to 
enter  the  Campanian  country.(^  The  Romans,  on  their  part, 
after  having  sent  feciales  to  demand  redress,  declared  war 
against  the  Samnites  in  the  most  solemn  manner ;  and  sent  the 
two  consuls,  Valerius  Corvinus  and  Cornelius  Cossus,  each  with 
an  army,  the  one  to  Campania,  the  other  to  Samnium.  The 
former,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Valerian  family,  and  now 
distinguished  by  the  name  which  he  owed  to  his  single  combat 
with  the  Qaul — a  general  of  popular  manners,  beloved  by  the 
soldiers— defeated  the  Samnites  in  a  severe  and  hard  fought 


(4)  According  to  livy,  iv.  37,  the  Campanians  took  Capua  from  the 
Etruscans  in  423  B.C.,  so  that  they  had  now  held  it  for  eighty  years. 
Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  110,  thinks  that  Capua  was  at  this  time  not  in- 
ferior to  Rome  either  in  size  or  population,  and,  p.  107,  that  the  Samnites 
were  in  extent  of  territory  and  population  far  superior  to  Borne  and  her 
allies. '  The  Eomans  were  said  to  have  derived  most  of  their  arms  from 
the  Samnites ;  Sallust,  Cat.  51.  Itanus  the  Samnite  was  the  inventor  of 
the  Ovptoi,  or  scutum,  the  oblong  shield ;  according  to  the  authors  cited  by 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  §  76.  See  Fragm.  Hiat.  &r.  vol.  iv.  p.  490.  The 
Samnites  are  likewise  described  as  the  inventors  of  the  scutum,  in  Athen. 
vi.  p.  273,  F.  Plutarch  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  Bomulus  adopted 
the  scutum  from  the  Sabines,  in  the  place  of  the  round  Ar^olic  shield, 
previously  used  by  the  Eomans  ;  Eom.  21.    See  Marquardt,  iii.  2,  p.  241. 

(5)  Dediticii — which,  according  to  the  analogy  of  our  legal  language, 
may  be  translated  surrenderees, 

(6)  Livy,  vii.  29-31. 
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battle  under  Mount  Gaurus,  close  to  Cum9e.Q  The  other 
consul,  Cossus,  in  marching  from  Saticula  into  Samnium,  in- 
volved his  army  in  a  wooded  defile  between  hills,  and  was 
saved  only  by  the  presence  of  mind  and  courage  of  P.  Decius, 
a  military  tribima(^)  An  unexpected  attack  was  afterwards 
made  upon  the  Samnites,  of  whom  the  Romans  are  stated  to 
have  slain  30,000  men.  A  third  battle  was  fought  by  Valerius 
at  Suessula,  to  the  south-east  of  Capua^  against  the  army  which 
he  had  previously  defeated,  but  which  had  now  received  rein- 
forcements. In  this  encounter  he  again  gained  a  great  success : 
for  he  stormed  their  camp,  dispersed  their  army,  and  took 
40,000  shields,  and  170  standards  The  result  of  the  first  cam- 
paign against  the  Samnites  was  therefore  eminently  favourable 
to  the  Romans. 

§  17  For  the  origin  of  the  First  Samnite  War,  and  its 
events,  we  have  only  the  narrative  of  Livy.  There  is  no  extant 
fragment  of  Dionysius  or  Dio  Cassius  for  this  portion  of  the 
history :  Diodorus,  Eutropius,  and  Zonaras  are  silent  respecting 
it;  Florus  despatches  it  with  a  brief  notice. (*)     livy's  account 


(7)  lb.  32-3.  In  the  description  of  this  battle,  livy  says :  *  Turn 
primum  referri  pedem  atque  iDcliDari  rem  in  fugam  apparoit ;  turn  capi, 
occidi  Samnis:  nee  superniissent  multi,  ni  nox  Tictonam  magis  qnam 
proelium  diremisset.*  IN iebuhr.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  120,  wishes  to  read,  *Tuni 
capi,  nan  occidi  Samnis.'  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Romans  were  disposed  to  spare  the  Samnites  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
insertion  of  the  negative  particle  wonld  be  inconsistent  with  what  follows 
as  to  the  darkness  arresting  the  slaughter  of  the  fugitives.  The  saying  of 
the  Samnites  in  Livy,  '  Oculos  sibi  Eomanorum  ardere  visos,'  is  trans* 
ferred  by  florus,  i.  16,  §  12,  to  another  battle  after  the  Caudine  disaster. 

(8)  This  exploit  of  P.  Decius  Mus  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Victor  de 
Vir.  111.  26,  where  it  is  placed  in  the  defiles  of  Mount  Gaurus,  by  a  confusion 
with  the  army  of  Valerius.  A  dream  of  P.  Decius,  in  connexion  with  this 
exploit,  was  (as  we  learn  from  Cicero)  mentioned  by  the  early  historians, 
but  it  is  not  noticed  by  Livy.  '  At  vero  P.  Decius  ille,  Q.  F.  qui  primus 
e  Deciis  consul  fuit,  cum  esset  tribunus  militum  M.  Vaierio,  A,  Cornelio 
coDsulibus,  a  Samnitibusque  premeretur  noster  exercitus,  cum  pericula 
prseliorum  iniret  audacius,  monereturque  ut  cautior  esset,  dixit,  quod  extat 
in  annalibtis  ;  sibi  in  somnis  visum  esse,  cum  in  mediis  hostibus  versaretur, 
occidere  cum  maxima  gloria.  Et  tum  quidem  incolumis  exercitum  obsidione 
liberavit.  Post  triennium  autem,  cum  consul  esset,  devovit  se.  Cic.  de  Div. 
i.  24.  Cicero  agrees  with  Livy  as  to  the  time,  for  Livy  interposes  two 
years  between  me  battle  of  the  Gaurus  and  the  battle  of  Veseris. 

(9)  Precibus  deinde  Campanise  motus,  non  pro  se,  sed,  quod  speciosius, 
pro  sociis  Samnitas  invadit.    Erat  fcedus  cum  utnsque  percussum,  sed  hoc 
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contains  nothing  improbable ;  the  conduct  of  the  Bomans,  who 
respected  their  treaty  with  the  Samnite^  until  the  Campanians 
made  a  formal  cession  of  their  territory,  is  natural  and  inteUi*- 
gible,  however  little  it  may  consist  with  the  modem  law  of 
nations  :(^^  and  the  military  successes  of  the  Romans  in  the 
campaign,  though  rapid  and  decisive,  are  not  incredible,  and 
they  agree  with  the  subsequent  history.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  sources  from  which  the  detailed  narrative  of 
Livy  could  have  been  derived,  and  only  know  that  it  was  not 
taken  from  any  native  contemporary  historian.  Another  century 
must  still  elapse  before  we  reach  the  birth  of  the  earliest  native 
author  of  Boman  history.  We  are  not  therefore  in  a  condition 
to  criticize  the  details  of  Livy's  nanutive,  or  to  prefer  one  part  of 
it  to  another.  Niebuhr  however  reforms  the  stoiy,  in  several 
material  points,  according  to  his  own  views  of  internal  proba- 
bility. Thus  he  holds  that  the  treaty  of  the  Samnites  was 
made  not  only  with  Bome,  but  also  with  the  Latins,  as  a  separate 
contracting  party  :Q^)  that  the  Romans  did  not  at  first  refuse 
the  application  of  the  Campanians  for  assistance,  and  that  the 
latter  did  not  surrender  themselves  to  Rome  iQ^  that  the  Roman 


Campani  Banctiiu  et  prius  omnium  snoram  deditione  fecerant.  Sic  ergo 
BomanuB  bellum  Samniticum  tanquam  sibi  gessit;  i.  16.  LItt's  narratiTe 
implies  that  there  was  no  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  the  Campanians; 
the  statement  of  Floras  is  probably  the  result  of  carelessness. 

(id)  It  was  not  obligatory  on  the  Romans,  even  upon  their  own 
principles,  to  accept  the  surrender  of  the  Campanians :  they  subsequently 
refused  to  accept  that  of  the  Sidicines,  as  made  too  late,  and  wrung  from 
them  by  extreme  necessity  ;  Livy,  viii.  2. 

(ii)  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  116.  In  his  Lectures  he  says:  'Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Campanians  applied  to  Rome,  or  probably  to  the  diet 
of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hemicans.  This  is  evident  Jrom  statements 
derived  firom  X.  Cincius;  in  Livy  we  perceive  the  intentional  obscurity  of 
the  Roman  tradition  about  it ;'  vol.  i.  p.  807.  The  meaning  of  the  aUusion 
to  Cincius  does  not  appear. 

(is)  lb.  p.  116.  Niebuhr's  reasons  for  rejecting  the  account  of  the 
Campanian  surrender  are  first,  because  if  they  had  been  subjects,  they 
would  have  been  punished  more  severely  for  their  defection  after  the 
Latin  war.  Secondly,  because  the  Romans  would  not  have  granted  an 
equal  treaty  to  dediticii.  With  regard  to  the  first  reason,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  Romans  are  described,  afler  the  revolt  of  the  Campanians, 
as  calling  them  subjects  by  title  of  surrender ;  Livy,  viii.  2 ;  and  that  the 
same  punishment,  viz.,  the  loss  of  territory,  is  inflicted  on  the  Campanians 
as  on  the  Latins,  ib.  c.  11.    With  regard  to  the  second  reason,  it  is  to  be 
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Senate  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Samnites  not  of  their  own  inde- 
pendent authority,  but  because  Rome,  and  not  Latium,  had  the 
presidency  in  that  year  :Q^  that  the  consul  Yalerius  was  driven 
to  Mount  Oaurus  by  previous  defeats  and  reverses,  which  have 
been  suppressed,  or  at  least  left  unrecorded,  by  the  Soman 
historians  ;(^^)  and  that  both  consular  armies  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Sue8sula.(^^)  These  emendations  of  Livy's  version  of 
the  events  rest  upon  mere  conjecture :  and  where  our  knowledge 
of  the  origin  of  the  extant  account  is  so  slight,  all  conjecture  is 
perilous.  (^^ 

noted  that  Livy,  xxiii.  5,  represents  the  consul  in  216  B.C.,  as  distinctly 
reminding  the  Oampanians  that,  although  they  had  surrendered  their 
country  to  the  B^mans,  they  had  received  an  equal  treaty,  and  were 
permitted  to  retain  the  use  of  their  own  laws.  Dr.  Arnold  agrees  with 
Niebuhr  in  rejecting  Livy *8  account  of  the  Campanian  surrender.  '  Every 
step  in  the  Samnite  and  Latin  wars  (he  says)  has  been  so  disguised  by  the 
Eoman  annalists  (?)  that  a  probable  narrative  of  these  events  can  only  be 
given  by  a  free  correction  of  t/teir  falsifications  ;\  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 

(13)  Hist.  ib.  p.  118. 

(14)  Ib.  p.  119.  In  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  309,  it  is  said :  '  The  Itomans  must 
have  been  pressed  by  the  Samnites  into  that  corner,  and  having  the  sea 
and  the  yultumus  in  their  rear,  their  victory  would  have  been  the  result 
of  despair.  This  would  clearly  show  that  at  first  the  Bomaus  sustained 
losses  which  are  passed  over  by  Livy,  or  the  annalists  (?)  whom  he 
followed ;  but  at  all  events  the  battle  restored  the  balance.  It  was  obviously 
the  ^eatest  of  all  that  had  yet  been  fought  by  the  Bomans  ;  for  though 
previous  battles  may  have  been  bloody,  yet  they  were  not  carried  on  with 
perseverance.* 

(15)  Hist.  ib.  p.  122.  In  the  Lectures,  ib.  p.  310,  the  battle  of 
Suessula  is  represented  as  taking  place  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  the 
Graurus.  The  Samnites  are  supposed  to  make  a  iresh  stand  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  miles.  But  this  is  not  consistent  with  Livy's  account,  who 
separates  the  two  battles,  and  supposes  that  the  Samnite  army  received 
remforcements  in  the  interval ;  vii.  37.  The  account  of  the  seizure  of  the 
height  by  which  Decius  saved  the  army  of  Cossus,  eiven  by  Livy,  vii.  34-6, 
is  not  very  intelligible,  but  the  version  of  Niebunr  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  it ;  Hist.  p.  121. 

(16)  The  extant  account  of  the  first  Samnite  war  is  thus  characterized 
by  Dr.  Arnold:  'The  Boman  consuls  in  this  year  were  M.  Valerius 
dorvus  and  A.  Cornelius  Cossus.  Yalerius  is  tne  hero  of  that  famous 
legend  already  related,  which  told  how  he  had  vanquished  in  his  early 
youth  a  j^igantic  Gaul  by  the  aid  of  a  heaven-sent  crow.  The  acts  of  his 
consulship  nave  been  disguised  by  a  far  worse  spirit:  they  were  preserved, 
not  by  any  regular  historian,  but  in  the  mere  funeral  orations  and 
traditional  stories  of  his  own  family;  and  were  at  last  still  further 
corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  a  client  of  his  house,  the  falsest  of  all  the 
Boman  writers,  Valerius  of  Antium.  Hence  we  have  no  real  military 
history  of  the  Samnite  war  in  this  first  campaign,  but  accounts  of  the 
worthy  deeds  of  two  famous  Bomans,  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  and  P.  Decius 
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§  18  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Caxnpanians,  the 
Roman  troops  occupied  Capua  and  the  Campanian  territory 
during  the  winter,  in  order  to  protect  the  country  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Samnites.  Diuing  this  occupation,  a  design 
was  formed  in  the  Roman  army  to  massacre  the  people,  and  to 
take  possession  of  the  city ;  so  as  to  practise  upon  them  a 
treachery  similar  to  that  which  they  had  practised  upon  the 
Etruscans,  the  previous  masters  of  Capua.(^^  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus,  the  new  consul,  who  had  charge  of  Campania,  received 
information  of  the  plot,  and  contrived  to  frustrate  it  by  leading 
the  army  to  believe  that  the  occupation  was  to  last  for  another 
year,  and  by  sending  home,  on  various  pretexts,  the  chief  leaders 
and  promoters  of  the  design.  By  degrees,  however,  the  con- 
spirators perceived  that  they  were  singled  out,  and  therefore 
that  their  plans  must  be  known  to  the  consul ;  for  this  reason, 
they  feared  to  place  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  Senate,  and 
one  cohort,  on  its  way  to  Rome,  mutinied  near  Anxur,  where  it 
was  soon  joined  by  a  large  body  of  other  soldiers  in  a  similar 
situation. (^®)     They  plundered  the  country  on  their  road,  and 

Mas.  They  are  the  heroes  of  the  two  stories,  and  there  is  evidently  no 
other  object  in  either  of  them,  but  to  set  off  their  glory.  It  seems  to  me 
a  great  mistake  to  regard  such  mere  panegyric  as  history;'  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
p.  112.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  funeral  orations  and  the  traditions  of 
the  Valerian  family  here  alluded  to,  rest  exclusively  on  the  hypothesis 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  as  well  as  the  additional  corruptions  of  Yalerius  Antias. 
There  is  no  valid  ground  for  supposing  that  Valerius  Antias  was  a  client ; 
see  Suet,  de  Clar.TRhet.  c.  3.  Compare  Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  124,  who  remarks, 
Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  308,  that '  this  Samnite  war  is  the  first  in  Boman  history 
that  is  worthy  of  being  related.' 

(17)  This  treachery  is  thus  described  by  Livy:  'Cepere  autem, 
prius  bello  fatigatis  Etruscis,  in  societatem  urbis  agrorumque  accepti: 
deinde  festo  die  graves  somno  epulisque  incolas  veteres  novi  coloni 
noctumd,  csede  adorti ;'  iv.  37.  The  circumstances  of  the  two  cases,  as 
regards  the  relations  of  the  two  parties,  are  very  similar.  A  similar 
account  of  the  designs  of  the  Eomans  is  given  by  Appian,  ib.  rlXoc  Sk 
irrtPovXtvov  roifc  K^vovq  iavr&v  oLViKSvrtc  tKaaroi  rf^v  9reptov<riav  Koraoxtiv  koI 
Td,Q  yvvaiKaQ  ic  yafiov  rrpoiraydyttrOai,  The  Campanian  mercenaries  in  the 
service  of  Agathocles  obtained  possession  of  Messena  in  a  similar  manner : 
having  entered  the  town  as  friends,  they  killed  the  men,  took  their  wives 
and  children,  and  divided  the  land  and  the  moveable  property ;  Polyb.  i.  7. 

(18)  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  64 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  314,  thinKs  it  incredible 
that  the  consul  should  have  sent  back  an  entire  cohort  to  Home.  It  is 
however  impossible  for  us,  with  our  imnerfect  knowledge,  to  know  what 
were  the  consul's  motives  for  sending  back  particular  divisions  of  his  army 
to  Some. 
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having  pitched  their  camp  under  the  Alban  hill,  they  heard 
that  T.  Quinctius  was  residing  in  the  Tusculan  district,  culti- 
vating his  own  fann.(^^  It  is  stated  that  he  chose  this  retired 
life  because  his  military  career  had  been  cut  short  by  lameness, 
owing  to  a  wound  in  the  foot  Being  in  want  of  a  general,  they 
placed  him  at  their  head,  threatening  him  with  death  if  he  did 
not  undertake  the  office.  At  the  eighth  milestone  they  were 
met  by  Valerius  Corvus,  who  had  been  appointed  dictator  for 
the  emergency,  at  the  head  of  a  military  forca  Here  an 
amicable  colloquy  took  place,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
mutineers  should  return  peaceably  to  their  allegiance,  with  a 
complete  amnesty  for  their  conduct  A  law  was  likewise  passed 
that  the  name  of  an  enrolled  soldier  should  not  in  future  be 
struck  out  without  his  consent,  and  that  no  one  should  be  a 
centurion  who  had  previously  been  a  military  tribune;  the  latter 
measure  being  directed  against  a  certain  P.  Salonius,  who  had 
opposed  the  design  of  the  soldiers  with  respect  to  Capua.  Livy  I 
adds  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  laws  were  passed  pro-  | 
hibiting  all  interest  upon  money:  also  providing  that  no  one  I 
should  hold  the  same  magistracy  more  than  once  in  ten  years,  < 
or  hold  two  magistracies  in  one  year,  and  that  both  consuls 
might  be  plebeians.(^) 

Appian,  whose  account  of  the  origin  of  the  mutiny,  and  the 
march  of  the  mutineers  to  Rome,  nearly  agrees  with  that  of 
Livy,(^^)  differs  entirely  in  his  account  of  the  terms  which  they 


(19)  This  must  be  T.  Quinctiufl  Pennnfl  Capitolinus,  dictator  in  361, 
and  conRul  in  354  and  351  B.C.  Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  his  last 
consulship. 

(20)  If  Livy's  account  of  the  Licinian  rogations  is  correct,  the  law 
already  permitted  both  consuls  to  be  plebeians,  though  it  did  not  permit 
them  both  to  be  patricians.  See  above,  p.  392.  Both  consuls  were  not 
plebeian  until  172  B.C.  The  election  of  Marcellus  in  215  B.C.  was  invalid. 
See  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  104. 

(21)  See  Samn.  1.  The  consul  who  succeeds  to  the  charge  of  Cam« 
pania  is  called  MdfupKog,  which  is  probably  an  error  for  Mopctof.  The 
mutineers  are  represented  as  rove  ^'ri  rwv  Ipyutv  iv  role  dypotg  BtStfikvovf 
UXvaavTic,  by  which  is  meant  that  they  released  the  slaves  who  worked  in 
the  fields  in  fetters ;  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  with  Niebuhr,  Hist, 
vol.  iii.  p.  68,  and  Dr.  Arnold,  ib.  p.  120,  that  *  debtors  working  as  slaves 
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obtained ;  for  he  states  that  a  general  remission  of  debts  took 
place  :(^^  which  seems  to  be  another  version  of  the  prohibition 
of  interest  upon  money,  mentioned  by  Livy.  A  statement 
similar  to  that  of  Appian,  is  likewise  made  by  the  author  of  the 
work  de  Viris  Illustribus.(^)  Zonaras,  on  the  other  hand,  enu- 
merates all  the  measures  mentioned  by  Livy,  except  the  prohi- 
bition of  interest ;  and  he  says  nothing  of  a  remission  of  debta(^^) 
The  divergence  therefore  between  his  account  and  Appian's  is  as 
wide  as  possible.  The  conflict  of  testimonies,  however,  does  not 
stop  here ;  for,  according  to  Livy,  other  histories  represented  all 
the  details  of  the  transaction  in  an  entirely  different  manner. 
They  related  that  the  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  soldiers  after 
they  had  arrived  at  Rome,  and  not  when  they  were  upon  the 
road  i(^  that  they  forced  their  way  at  night  into  the  house  of 
C.  Manlius,  in  the  town,(^)  and  not  into  the  house  of  T. 
Quinctius,  in  the  country ;  that  Manlius  was  the  person  whom 


on  the  posseBsions  of  their  patrician  creditors/  are  meant.  See  Blair's 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Slavery  among  the  Romans,  p.  109.  The 
eompediti  are  mentioned  among  the  rural  slaves  by  Cato  de  it.  R.  c.  56, 57. 
Appian  says  that  the  insurgent  army  numberea  20,000  men,  and  that 
Corvinus  met  them  at  a  day's  march  from  Bome.  The  account  is  doubtless 
taken  from  Dionysius,  as  ^iebuhr  remarks,  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  312. 

(22)  oIq  19  fiovKii  Tctiadiiaa  t^lq  fikv  rwv  XP^^^  dvoKOirde  iyj/ti^icaro  wavg 
*Paffiaioi(,  ib. 

(23)  Hie  quum  ingens  multitudo  eere  alieno  oppressa  Capuam  occupare 
tentasset,  et  ducem  sibi  Quinctium  necessitat'e  compulsum  fecisset,  sumato 
sere  alieno  seditionem  compressit ;  c.  29.  Livy  represents  the  soldiers  at 
Capua  as  complaining  of  the  pressure  of  usury  as  one  of  their  grieyances 
at  Kome,  c.  38,  but  says  nothing  about  any  remission  of  debts. 

(24)  yii.  25,  ad  fin. 

(25)  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  72,  represents  this  account  as  differing 
more  widely  from  the  other,  than  Livy's  words  bear  out.  *  According  to 
this  other  account  (he  says)  the  insurrection  did  not  at  all  begin  with  the 
army,  but  broke  out  in  the  city,  and  formed  into  a  secession.*  This  view 
is  followed  by  Dr.  Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.    Livy's  meaning  seems  to  be 


evidently  represents 
secession  as  confined  to  the  soldiery.  Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  73,  rejects  altogether 
the  accoimt  of  the  plot  against  Capua,  as  '  a  false  and  malicious  charge.' 
See  his  treatment  of  the  entire  story  of  the  mutiny ;  Hist.  ib.  p.  63-/3  ; 
Lect.  ib.  p.  312-7. 

(26)  The  only  C.  Manlius  about  this  time,  of  whom  we  know  anything, 
is  C.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  who  was  consular  tribune  in  379  b.c. 
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they  compelled  to  be  their  leader;  that  they  marched  from 
Borne  to  the  fourth  milestone,  and  posted  themselves  in  a  forti- 
fied place ;  that  Valerius  Corvinus  was  not  appointed  dictator, 
but  that  the  mutineers  treated  with  the  consuls ;  and  that  the 
proposal  for  a  reconciliation  came  from  the  soldiers,  and  not  from 
their  commandera  *  In  fact  (Livy  adds)  the  only  point  about 
which  the  ancient  historians  are  agreed  is,  that  there  was  a 
mutiny,  and  that  it  was  appeased/(^) 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  at  the  time  when  the  history  of 
Home  was  written  by  well-informed  contemporaries,  there  should 
be  erroneous  reports  and  conflicting  testimonies  respecting  events 
which  took  place  at  a  distance  from  the  city.  When  there  were 
no  printed  books,  no  newspapers,  and  no  maps,  the  notions 
obtained  at  Rome  respecting  military  operations  in  distant  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  must  in  general  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  obscure,  confused,  and  inaccurate.  We 
can  easily  understand  that  if  Rome  had  possessed  historians  at 
this  epoch,  they  might,  unless  they  took  peculiar  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  have  given  incorrect  and  inconsistent  descriptions 
of  the  movements  of  the  consular  armies  in  Campania  and 
Samnium,  and  of  the  positions  which  they  and  the  enemy  occu- 
pied in  the  First  Samnite  War.  But  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
any  person  who  lived  at  the  time  could  have  been  misinformed 
as  to  such  events  as  those  which  are  stated  to  have  ensued  upon 
the  mutiny  of  the  cohort  returning  from  Campania.  These  were 
events  of  public  notoriety,  and  of  deep  interest  to  the  whole 
community,  which  occurred  at,  or  close  to,  Rome  itself  An 
intelligent  contemporary  could  have  easily  ascertained,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  whether  the  mutiny  took  place  when 
the  soldiers  were  on  the  road  from  Capua,  or  after  they  had 
arrived  at  Rome ;  whether  they  made  T.  Quinctius  or  C.  Manlius 
their  leader,  and  whether  they  forced  their  way  into  the  country 
house  of  the  former,  or  the  town  house  of  the  latter;  whether 


(27)  Adeo  nihil  prseterquam  seditionem  fiiisse,  eamque  compositam, 
inter  antiques  rerum  auctores  constat ;  Livy,  vii.  42. 
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Valerius  Corvus  was  appointed  dictator  to  negotiate  with  the 
mutineers ;  whether  the  soldiers  seceded  from  Rome,  or  halted 
before  they  reached  Rome ;  and  whether  various  political  laws, 
of  the  first  importance — a  remission  of  all  debts,  a  prohibition 
of  lending  money  on  interest,^  a  limitation  as  to  the  capacity 
of  holding  high  magistracies,  and  a  permission  to  the  plebeians 
to  fill  both  the  consular  offices — were  or  were  not  passed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  popular  movement  The  existence  of  total 
uncertainty,  confessed  by  Livy  himself,  upon  questions  which 
must  have  been  so  interesting  and  so  notorious  to  contempo- 
raries, proves  that  the  original  accounts  of  this  transaction  were 
obtained  and  reduced  into  writing  at  a  time  when  all  certain 
knowledge   of  the  events  had  faded  away.(^^      It  should  be 


(38)  TIiIb  law  is  stated  by  Livy  to  have  been  proposed  by  L.  Grenncius, 
tribune  of  the  plebs ;  vii.  42.  He  only  gives  it  however  as  the  report  of 
some  writers,  and  does  not  positively  affirm  that  it  was  passed.  Appian,  B.C. 
i.  54,  speaks  of  an  '  ancient  law'  in  existence  in  89  B.C.,  which  prohibited 
lending  money  on  interest — but  his  words  are  general.  See  above,  p.  398, 
n.  102,  and  £ein.  Bom.  Privatrecht,  p.  307. 

(29)  Niebuhr  remarks  of  this  insurrection  :  *  One  may  conceive  how  it 
might  have  happened,  from  another  account  which  Livy  rejected;  probably 
because  it  was  stated  only  in  brief  outlines  in  the  earliest  chroniclesy  which 
gave  no  more  than  they  found  in  the  records  of  that  unlettered  age; 
whereas  Valerius  Antias  and  his  like  presented  on  the  contrary  circum- 
stantial accounts.  If  we  possessed  all  the  ancient  annals ,  the  nistorical 
truth  could  not  be  doubtful  here  ;*  vol.  iii.  p.  72.  The  *  early  chronicles' 
and  '  ancient  annals*  here  supposed,  if  contemporary  histories  are  meant, 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  ever  existed ;  the  historical  truth  would  probably 
be  doubtful,  even  if  the  earliest  histories  accessible  to  Livy  were  stiU 
extant.  Dr.  Arnold  attributes  the  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  to  the 
existence  of  di£ferent  family  histories :  *  Had  we  any  history  of  these 
times  (he  says),  events  so  important  and  so  notorious  as  the  great  disturb- 
ance of  the  year  413  must  nave  been  related  in  their  main  points  clearly 
and  faithfully.  But  because  we  have  merely  a  collection  of  stories 
recording  the  great  acts  of  particular  families  and  individuals,  and  in  each 
of  these  the  glory  of  its  own  hero,  and  not  truth,  was  the  object,  even 
matters  the  most  public  and  easy  to  be  ascertained  are  so  disguised,  that 
nothing  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  there  was  a  disturbance,  and  that  it  was 
at  length  appeased,  is  common  to  the  various  narratives.  The  panegyrists 
of  the  Valerian  family  claimed  the  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest 
for  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  was,  they  said,  specify  a^nointed  dictator ; 
while  the  stories  of  the  Marcian  and  Servilian  tamilies  saia  that  everything 
had  been  done  by  the  two  consuls,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  and  Q.  ServiHus  ; 
ib.  p.  117.  It  wUl  be  observed  that  the  existence  of  the  histories  of  these 
three  families  is  purely  conjectural.  No  particular  credit  is  taken  to  the 
consuls,  and  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  reconciliation  was  attributed  not 
to  their  influence,  but  to  the  spontaneous  feeling  of  the  soldiers.    More- 
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moreover  added  that  although  the  account  of  the  mutiny  of 
the  cohort,  given  by  Livy  and  Appian,  is  clear  and  coherent,  the 
subsequent  connexion  of  that  event  with  important  constitutional 
concessions  to  the  plebs  is  quite  obscure,  and  is  not  explained  by 
the  previous  narrative. 

§  19  No  military  operations  took  place  in  the  year  of 
Marcius  and  Servilius — an  inaction  which  was  probably  owing 
to  the  mutinous  state  of  the  legions  quartered  in  Campania — 
but  in  the  following  year,  341  B.C.,  the  consul  iEmilius  marches 
into  Samnium,  where  he  is  met,  not  by  an  army,  but  by  am- 
bassadors suing  for  peace.  They  are  referred  by  the  consul  to 
the  Senate,  who  grant  them  a  treaty  of  peace,  with  permission 
to  make  war  against  the  Sididnea  The  consular  army  is  then 
withdrawn  upon  payment  of  a  war  contribution  by  the  Sam- 

nites.(»<0 

The  Sidicines  now  attempt  to  surrender  their  country  to 
Rome,  and  thus  to  obtain  its  protection :  but  the  Senate  refuse 
to  accept  their  cession.  They  therefore  turn  to  the  Latins,  who 
were  beginning  to  shake  off  their  allegiance  to  Rome ;  the  Cam- 
panians  likewise,  who  were  displeased  at  the  union  of  the  Bo- 
mans  with  their  bitter  enemies,  the  Samnites,  join  the  league ;  and 
an  army  of  Latins,  Campanians,  and  Sidicines  invades  Samnium. 


over,  althoagh  Liyy  says  'per  coneules,*  yet  his  narrative  implies  that 
MarciuB  was  at  this  time  m  Campania.  Mommsen,  Kom.  Geschichte, 
vol.  i.  p.  229,  discredits  the  account  of  this  mutiny,  as  being  *  sentimental 
and  confused  ;*  a  description  which  seems  to  me  inapplicable  to  the  version 
followed  by  livy. 

(30)  Livy's  account  of  this  transaction  is  considered  by  Dr.  Arnold  as 
falsified  by  Jloman  partiality,  and  he  thinks  that  a  Latin  writer  would 
have  represented  it  in  the  following  manner :  *  That  when  the  confederate 
armies  of  Bome  and  Latium  were  actually  in  the  field,  to  invade  the 
Sanmite  territory  on  difierent  sides,  the  Somans  suddenly  and  treacherously 
made  a  separate  peace  with  the  common  enemy,  and  withdrew  their  army  ; 
and  that  not  content  with  this,  they  actually  entered  into  an  alliance  with 


the  Samnites,  and  were  ready  to  join  them  against  Latium ;'  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
p.  128.  If  Livy's  account  is  unworthy  of  belief,  it  ought  to  be  rejected ; 
out  we  must  reject  it  simply,  and  cannot  supply  its  place  with  a  conjectural 
history  of  our  own.    The  account  which  Dr.  Arnold  ascribes  to^  supposed 


Latin  historian  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  Livy's  account.  He  entirely 
separates  the  Eoman  invasion  of  Samnium  from  the  plundering  expedition 
of  the  Latins,  and  describes  the  latter  as  being  throughout  disaffected  to 
Bome. 


^ 
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It  retires,  however,  after  having  plundered  the  open  country, 
and  the  Samnites  lose  no  time  in  sending  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
to  complain  that  they  derive  no  benefit  from  the  new  alliance, 
and  to  request  that  if  the  Latins  and  Gampanians  are  the  sub- 
jects of  Home,  the  Romans  will  compel  them  to  respect  the 
Samnite  territory;  if  they  refuse  to  submit  to  the  orders  of 
Rome,  that  the  Romans  will  compel  them  by  force  of  arm&  The 
Senate  meet  this  direct  appeal  with  an  assurance  that  the  Cam- 
panians  shall  be  kept  quiet;  but  they  add  that  the  treaty  with 
the  Latins  permits  them  to  make  war  with  any  other  state  at 
their  own  discretion.  This  answer,  we  are  told,  alarmed  the 
Gampanians,  and  alienated  them  still  more  from  Rome ;  while  it 
gave  courage  and  confidence  to  the  Latins,  who  saw  that  the 
Romans  were  afraid  of  using  coercion  against  them. 

The  Latins  now  make  secret  preparations  for  the  open  aban- 
donment of  their  long-standing  Roman  alliance ;  but  informa- 
tion of  their  movements  is  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  measures  of 
precaution  are  taken  by  the  Senate.  The  consuls  for  the  year 
are  compelled  to  resign  before  the  proper  time,  and  two  distin- 
guished commanders,  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  P.  Decius  Mus, 
are  elected  in  their  place.  The  ten  leading  men  of  Latium, 
including  the  two  praetors,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  and  L.  Numisius 
of  Girceii,  are  likewise  summoned  to  Rome  upon  the  pretext  of 
giving  them  instructions  respecting  the  Samnitea  Before  the 
praetors  obey  their  summons,  they  convene  a  federal  assembly  of 
the  Latins,  which  agrees  to  demand  that  one  of  the  Roman 
consuls  shall  be  a  Latin,  and  that  half  the  Roman  Senate  shall 
consist  of  Latins.  Annius  and  his  colleagues  subsequently  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  Roman  Senate,  in  order  to  make  this 
demand;  which,  if  it  had  been  granted,  would  probably  have 
prevented  the  development  of  the  Roman  power,  and  thus  have 
changed  the  subsequent  history  of  the  world.  Manlius,  the 
consul,  was  moved  to  indignation  by  hearing  such  a  proposition 
formally  made  by  a  Latin  envoy  to  the  conscript  fathers  as- 
sembled in  the  Gapitol.  He  threatened  to  come  armed  into  the 
Senate,  and  with  his  own  hand  to  kill  any  Latin  who  should 
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venture  to  appear  in  it:  he  also  called  upon  Jupiter  to  bear 
witness,  that  it  was  proposed  to  pollute  his  temple,  in  which 
they  were  sitting,  by  foreign  consuls  and  a  foreign  Senate.  As 
the  consuls  appealed  to  the  gods  who  had  attested  the  treaty 
which  the  Latins  had  violated,  Annius  was  heard  to  utter  some 
words  derogatory  to  the  Roman  deities.  When  Annius  left  the 
temple,  he  fell  down  the  steps  with  such  force  that  he  was  killed 
At  the  moment,  moreover,  when  the  consuls  invoked  the  gods 
who  had  witnessed  the  treaty,  a  storm  of  rain,  accompanied  with 
thunder,  was  heard.  Livy  leaves  it  in  doubt  whether  Annius 
was  killed,  or,  as  some  accounts  stated,  was  only  stunned  by  his 
fall ;  as  well  as  whether  the  thunderstorm  really  took  place ;  for 
these  circumstances,  he  remarks,  might  be  true,  or  they  might 
have  been  invented  in  order  to  signify  the  anger  of  the  goda(*^) 

War  is  immediately  declared  against  the  Latins,  by  the 
common  consent  of  Senate  and  people ;  and  the  consuls,  ex- 
cluded from  the  country  which  had  been  recently  open  to  a 
Roman  army,  march  through  the  midland  districts  of  the 
Marsians  and  Pelignians  to  Samnium,  where  they  are  joined  by 
a  Samnite  army ;  and  with  this  reinforcement,  advance  to  meet 
the  Latins  and  their  allies  at  Capua.  In  this  campaign  there- 
fore the  Romans,  assisted  by  their  recent  enemies,  the  Samnites, 
fought  against  their  ancient  allies,  the  Latins,  and  their  recently 
acquired  and  now  revolted  subjects,  the  Campanians.(^^ 

.  §  20  While  the  Roman  army  was  encamped  before  Capua, 
each  consul  is  said  to  have  seen  in  his  sleep  the  figure  of  a  super- 
natural being,  which  announced  that  in  the  impending  battle, 
the  general  of  one  side  and  the  army  of  the  other  were  due  to 
the  infernal  deities ;  and  that  the  victory  would  be  to  that  side 
on  which  the  general  should  devote  the  enemy's  legions  and 
himself  to  death.     These  visions  were  communicated  to  each 


(31)  Exanimatum  auctores  quooiam  non  omnes  sunt,  mihi  quoqtie  in 
incerto  rclictom  sit;  sicut  inter  foederum  ruptorum  testation  em  iugenti 
fragore  coeli  proeellam  e£fu8am ;  nam  et  rera  esse,  et  apte  ad  reprsesentandam 
iram  deum  ncta  possimt ;  viii.  6. 

(33)  Livy,  viiL  1-6. 
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other  by  the  consuls,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  responses  of 
the  aruspices,  who  were  subsequently  consulted :  the  will  of  the 
gods  was  therefore  manifest,  and  the  consuls  agreed  that  if  any 
part  of  the  line  of  the  Roman  army  should  give  way,  the  consul 
who  commanded  that  part  should  devote  himself  to  deatk  This 
resolution  was  privately  imparted  beforehand  to  the  lieutenants 
and  tribunes,  in  order  to  prevent  any  alarm  being  caused  by  the 
voluntary  death  of  the  consul 

The  close  resemblance  between  the  Romans  and  Latins  in 
language,  manners,  arras,  and  military  discipline,  and  the  com- 
munity of  service  which  had  existed  between  them,  rendered  a 
confusion  of  the  opposing  forces  easy,  and  favoured  mistake  or 
treachery.  Strict  orders  were  therefore  given  that  no  one  should 
engage  in  any  combat  out  of  his  ranks.  This  injunction  was  dis- 
obeyed by  T.  Manlius,  the  son  of  the  consul,  who,  being  challenged 
by  Greminius  Metius,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Tusculum,  engaged 
him  in  a  single  equestrian  combat,  was  victorious^  and  brought 
his  spoils  back  to  his  father's  tent.  The  consul  having  heard 
the  story,  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers,  and  ordered 
his  son  to  execution — a  sentence  which  was  carried  into  imme^ 
diate  effect  This  example  of  stem  military  discipline  is  said  to 
have  made  a  profound  impression  in  the  camp,  to  have  left  a 
lasting  aversion  against  Manlius  in  the  minds  of  the  young  men 
of  his  own  time,  and  to  have  caused  the  expression  ManZiana 
imperia  to  become  proverbial,  as  denoting  unrelenting  severity 
in  the  enforcement  of  military  commands.(^ 

§  21  The  battle  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
near  a  place  called  Veseris.(^*)     The  sacrifice  of  Manlius  was 


(33)  Livy,  viii.  6-7 ;  Gell.  i.  13,  §  7 ;  Victor  de  Vir.  lU.  28 ;  Dio  Case. 
Pragm.  xxxy.  3,  4,  9;  Zon.  vii.  26.  The  execution  of  Manlius  b^  his 
father  is  assigned  to  a  Gallic  war  by  Sallust,  Cat.  62,  and  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  79. 
These  writers  appear  to  have  connected  the  idea  of  a  Gallic  war  with 
Manlius,  on  account  of  the  exploit  which  gave  him  the  name  of  Torquatus. 
Servius,  Mn.  yi.  825.  says  that  Manlius  caused  his  son  to  be  beaten  to 
death,  and  not  executed  with  the  axe:  liyy  describes  the  execution 
as  takingplace  by  decapitation,  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

(34)  from  the  expression  of  Livy,  '  qua  via  ad  Veserim  ferebat,'  viii.  8, 
it  seems  probable  that  Veseris  was  not  a  river^  as  it  is  called  by  Victor  de 
Yir.  HI.  c.  26,  28,  a  writer  of  no  authority. 
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propitious ;  but  the  soothsayer  pointed  out  to  Decius  that  the 
liver  of  his  victim  had  an  ill-omened  mark.  Decius  expressed 
himself  satisfied,  if  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  his  colleague  s 
sacrifice  The  left  wing,  commanded  by  Decius,  soon  began 
to  waver,  and  the  first  rank  retreated  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  second.  Hereupon  Decius  called  for  the  Pontifex, 
M.  Valerius,  who  ordered  him  to  put  on  the  official  toga  prcB- 
texta,  to  stand  upon  a  spear,  and  to  repeat  the  formula  of  self- 
devotion  to  death  for  his  country.  When  this  ceremony  had 
been  performed,  Decius  mounted  his  horse,  and  dashed  into  the 
enemy's  ranks,  where  his  appearance  is  said  to  have  caused 
alarm,  but  where  he  soon  found  the  death  which  he  courted.^^) 
After  a  protracted  and  severe  struggle,  the  surviving  consul, 
Manlius,  succeeded  in  achieving  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Latin  army  and  their  Campanian  allies.  The  Samnites  are 
stated  to  have  been  posted  under  Vesuvius,  but  to  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  conflict ;  according  to  one  account,  they  did  not 
come  up  till  after  the  battle,  having  waited  to  see  which  side 
would  be  victorious.(^*)  Livy  remarks  that  the  consuls  obtamed 
the  chief  credit  of  this  victory ;  the  one  because  he  had  devoted 
himself  for  his  country,  while  the  other  had  shown  such  courage 
and  ability  that  both  the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  who  handed 


(3$)  Livy,  viii.  9;  FlomB,  i.  14;  Victor  de  Vir.  111.  26;  Cio.  de 
Fin.  li.  19,  De  Div.  i.  24;  Dio  Cass,  fragm.  xxxv.  6.  Plutarch,  An. 
▼itioB.  ad  infel.  snfiT.  c.  3,  speaks  of  Decius  sacrificing[  himself  on  a  p^re  to 
Cronus  between  two  armies ;  but  he  does  not  specify  whether  it  is  the 
father  or  the  son.  The  author  of  the  Flutarchean  Farallela,  c.  18,  relates 
that  Decius  the  father  devoted  himself  in  a  war  against  the  Albans,  and 
Decius  the  son  in  a  war  against  the  Gkiuls.  Aristides  of  Miletus  is  cited 
as  the  authority  for  this  statement ;  see  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  323. 
Zonaras,  yii.  26,  says  that  some  writer  represented  Decius  to  have  ridden 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  while  others  described  hira  as  having  been 
slain  by  a  Roman  soldier.  The  deaths  of  the  two  Decii  are  thus  alluded 
to  by  Juvenal : 

FlebeisB  Deciorum  animsD,  plebeia  fiicrunt 
Nomina :  pro  totis  legionibus  hi  tamen,  et  pro 
Omnibus  auxiliis  at^uo  omni  pube  Latin4 
Sufficiunt  dis  infemis  Terraoque  parenti. — ^viii.  254-7. 

(36)  Samnites  quoque,  sub  radioibus  montis  procul  instructi,  prsebuere 
terrorem  Latinis ;  Xiyy,  viii,  10.  Eomanis  post  proBlium  demum  factum 
Samnites  venisse  subsioio,  expectato  eventu  pugnse,  apud  quosdam  auctores 
invenio ;  ib.  c.  11. 
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down  the  memory  of  that  day  to  posterity,  agreed  that  which- 
ever army  was  commanded  by  Manlius  would  have  gained  the 
victory.C^^) 

Whatever  might  be  the  amomit  of  active  assistance  which 
the  Romans  received  from  the  Samnites  in  the  battle  of  Veseria, 
the  description  of  the  campaign  shows  that  Samnium  was  at 
this  time  a  friendly  country.(^)  After  their  defeat,  the  Latins 
evacuated  Campania,  and  retreated  to  Mintumse,  north  of  the 
Liris.  Letters  giving  a  false  account  of  the  result  of  the  battle 
were  circulated  in  Latium,  and  in  the  Volscian  country,  and 
thus  reinforcements  were  speedily  obtained.  The  Romans  now 
marched  northwards  in  pursuit  of  the  Latin  army,  which  was 
interposed  between  them  and  Rome,  and  met  it  at  Trifanum,  a 
coast  town,  between  Sinuessa  and  Mintumse.  Here  the  Latin 
and  Campanian  confederacy  received  another  blow,  and  both 
Latium  and  Capua  were  mulcted  of  their  public  land(^^ 

The  Latins,  however,  were  not  yet  subdued ;  hostilities  were 
renewed  against  them  by  the  next  consulS)  and  it  was  not  till 
the  third  year  that  the  definitive  reduction  of  the  entire  country 
was  effected.  Different  measures  were  adopted  with  the  several 
cities,  according  to  their  conduct  in  the  late  war :  those  few  that 
remained  faithful  to  Rome  were  rewarded ;  the  most  delinquent 
were  deprived  of  their  public  territory,  and  received  colonies  of 
Roman  settlers :  the  policy  however  applied  generally  to  them 
was  to  reduce  them  to  isolated  units,  without  any  power  of  com- 
bination and  joint  action.    For  this  purpose  they  were  prohibited 


(37)  Alter  e4  virtute  eoque  consilio  in  proelio  fuit,  nt  facile  convenerit 
inter  Romanos  Latinos^ue,  aui  efus  pttgnm  memoriam  potterit  tradiderunt, 
ntriuB  partis  T.  Manlius  aux  fnisset,  ejus  futuram  hand  dubie  fuisse 
victoriam ;  Livy,  Tiii.  10.  There  is  a  similar  statement  respecting  Manlius 
in  Dio  Cass.  Fragm.  xxzv.  4.  &im  cat  irpoc  twv  woXit&v  kuI  irp6f  ruv 
kvavriuiv  ofioiiaQ  XcyttrOai  *6ri  ro  rt  Kparo^  rov  xoXkfiov  vfroxdpiov  if^X^i  *^^  '^  *^' 
r^v  Aariviav  i^yaro,  irdvTut^  &v  aiiroits  viK^trai  iiroii|(rfv. 

(38)  See  Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  150,  n. 

(j9)  This  vietory  is  described  by  Died.  xvi.  90,  as  having  been  gained 
by  T.  Manlius  the  consul  over  the  Latins  and  Campanians  near  Suessa, 
and  to  have  cost  the  defeated  nations  a  part  of  their  territory.  He  says 
nothing  of  the  battle  of  Yeseris. 
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from  convening  federal  assemblies ;  and  the  citizens  of  one  state 
were  not  permitted  to  marry,  or  to  hold  land,  in  another.(^) 

As  this  reduction  of  Latium  is  one  of  the  great  turning 
points  in  Boman  history,  and  produced  a  settlement  which  even 
the  battle  of  Cannae  did  not  disturb,(*^)  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider,  as  well  as  we  can,  in  what  state  the  accounts  of  it 
have  descended  to  us.  The  Latins  are  described  as  shaking  off 
their  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  taking  arms  against  her,  in  the 
year  after  the  Qallic  capture  of  the  city  :(*^  their  hostile  move- 
ments and  refusals  to  furnish  troops  continue  at  certain  intervals 
until  the  Samnite  war;  but  although  this  seems  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  attacking  the  Romans,  the  Latins  (probably 
from  jealousy  of  the  Samnites)  remain  quiescent,  until  the 
campaign  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  Romans;  when  their  army, 
which  is  stated  to  be  in  readiness  for  an  attack  upon  the  Romans 
in  case  they  had  been  worsted,  invades  the  territory  of  the  Pelig- 


(40)  Ceteris  Latinis  populis  connnbia  commerciaaiie  et  concilia  inter  se 
ademerunt;  Livy,  viii.  14.  When  the  Hernici  were  reauced,  the  cities  which 
had  borne  arms  against  Rome  were  depriyed  of  the  right  of  holding  federal 
councils,  and  of  intermarria^^e ;  their  magistrates  were  likewise  stnpped  of 
all  civil  powers,  and  were  idlowed  only  to  retain  their  religions  functions ; 
ib.  ix.  43.  After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Macedonia,  it  was  divided  into 
four  regions,  each  of  which  was  permitted  to  have  a  concilium  or  assembly 
of  its  own ;  and  the  right  of  marriage  and  of  holding  land  and  houses  was 
limited  to  the  region.  '  Fronunciavit  deinde  neque  connubium  neque 
eommercium  agrorum  fedificiorumque  inter  seplacere  cuiquam  extra  fines  re- 
^onis  sua»  esse  ;*  Livy,xlv.  29.  The  *  oommercmm  agrorum  ©dificiorumque* 
18  equivalent  to  the  iygrtitric  y^c  Kal  olKiaq  of  the  Greeks.  Folybius,  in  his 
summary  of  Itomon  history  after  the  tidying  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  says 
that  the  Komans,  having  mastered  all  the  Latins  (ytv6fitvot  lyKpartiQ 
hv&VTiav  T&v  Aarivuv  iid  re  ri^v  dvdpiav  xal  rt^  iv  rate  fidxatg  Iir4rvx«av)> 
afterwards  went  to  war  with  the  Etruscans,  then  with  the  Gauls,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Samnites ;  i.  6. 

(41)  Some  of  the  Latin  cities  were  among  the  twelve  Roman  colonies 
which  refused  to  furnish  men  and  money  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Second 
Punic  War.  This  however  was  not  so  much  a  defection  as  a  refusal  to 
make  additional  sacrifices  for  continuing  the  war ;  Livy,  zxvii.  9-10. 

(42)  Great  terror  is  stated  to  be  caused  in  389  B.C.,  by  the  defection  of 
the  Latins  who  had  been  faithful  to  the  Eomans  since  the  battle 
of  BegDlus ;  Livy,  vi.  2.  The  Latins  assist  the  Antiates  against  Rome;  ib.  6. 
In  answer  to  a  message  from  the  Eomans,  they  excuse  themselves  for  not 
furnishing  a  contingent,  and  for  assisting  the  enemies  of  Eome ;  ib.  10. 
Afterwards  however  thev  send  succours  to  the  Yolsci ;  ib.  12,  13.  Latium 
is  described  as  doubtful  in  its  allegiance ;  ib.  21.  The  Latins  join  the 
Yolsci  against  £ome ;  ib.  32-3.    ui  349  B.Ci  the  Latins,  in  answer  to 
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nians,  who  are  now  friendly  to  the  Roman&(^  The  mutiny  in 
Campania  gave  them  fresh  hopeS)(^)  and  in  the  following  year 
they  openly  revolted,  with  the  Campanians  and  Sidicine&(^ 
Anniufi,  the  praetor,  is  described  in  Livy  as  telling  the  Latin 
assembly  that  the  time  for  declaring  their  independence  is  now 
arrived;  that  the  Romans  are  manifestly  holding  back  from 
fear ;  for  that  they  have  acquiesced  in  a  refrisal  of  the  Latins  to 
furnish  troops,  after  a  submission  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ;(^  in  their  invasion  of  the  Pelignians,  when  formerly 
they  could  not  obtain  permission  to  defend  themselves  ;(^^  in 
their  protection  of  the  Sidicines  and  Campanians,  and  their 
hostilities  against  the  Samnites,  now  the  allies  of  Roma(^  No 
specific  reason  is  assigned  for  the  defection  of  the  Latins  at  this 
particular  time ;  and  we  must  suppose  that^  by  a  succession  of 
circumstances,  they  were  rendered  impatient  of  the  state  of 


a  demand  for  troops,  refuse  to  furnish  them,  but  announce  that  they  shall 
fight  for  their  own  independence,  and  not  to  support  any  other  nation ; 
ib.  yii.  26.    The  hostile  fueling  of  Latium  is  mentioned ;  ib.  27-28. 

(43)  Hujos  certaminis  fortuna — Latinos,  jam  ezercitibus  oomparatisy 
ab  Bomano  in  Pelignom  vertit  bellum ;  Livy,  vii.  38. 

(44)  Livy,  vii.  42. 

(45)  They  are  described  as  '  sa&  sponte  in  arma  moti ;'  Livy,  viii.  2. 

(46)  Livy  sterns  to  reckon  from  the  reign  of  Tarqainius  PriscuB 
(616—679  B.C.) ;  see  i.  38.  The  battle  of  Eegillus,  placed  by  Livy  in 
499  B.C.,  would  give  an  interval  of  only  169  years. 

(47)  Livy  represents  the  £oman  Senate  as  declaring  that  the  treaty 
did  not  ])rombit  the  Latins  from  making  war  without  the  consent  of 
Borne  ;  viii.  2.  He  must  therefore  suppose  the  Romans  to  have  exercised 
a  power  in  excess  of  that  conferred  by  the  treaty.  He  states,  as  early  as 
494  B.C.,  that  the  Latins  applied  to  tne  Senate  for  assistance  against  the 
^qui,  or  for  permission  to  defend  themselves,  and  that  the  Senate, 
thinking  it  safer  to  defend  them  than  to  allow  them  to  defend  themselves, 
sent  one  of  the  consuls ;  ii.  30,  above,  p.  62.  See  also  the  answer  to  the 
Hernicans,  in  iii.  6.  Dion.  Hd.  viii.  16,  says  that  in  489  B.C.  the  Latins 
received  permission  from  the  Senate  to  levy  an  army  and  appoint  generals 
of  their  own,  which  they  were  prohibited  from  doing  by  their  treaty  with 
Borne.  See  above,  p.  108,  n.  49.  The  same  historian  states  tnat  in 
466  B.C.,  when  the  territory  of  the  Latins  was  ravaged  by  the  uEqui,  the 
Bomans  neither  sent  an  army  to  their  assistance,  nor  would  permit  them 
to  defend  themselves ;  ix.  60.    They  are  described,  in  a  subseouent  year 

i463  B.C.),  as  receiving  permission  to  defend  themselves  until  uie  Boman 
brce  comes  up;  ib.  67.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  statements  of 
Livy,  viii.  2,  and  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  15,  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  on  this  important  point,  are  wholly  at  variance  with  each  other. 

(48)  viii.  4. 
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virtual  subjection  in  which,  partly  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  ajid 
partly  by  usurpation,  they  stood  to  Rome. 

Livy's  description  of  the  reception  given  at  Rome  to  the 
Latin  demand,  though  highly-coloured,  is  quite  consistent  with 
probability  ;(*^  but  the  thunderstorm  heard  when  the  consuls 
appealed  to  the  gods,  who  had  attested  the  broken  treaty,(*^) 
and  the  judicial  death  of  Annius,  from  a  fall  down  the  steps 
of  the  Senate-house,  after  he  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  the 
Roman  gods,  are  circumstances  which  savour  of  the  marvel- 
lous. The  circuitous  march  of  the  Roman  army  to  Mount 
Vesuvius,  without  passing  through  Latium,  in  order  to  attack 
the  Latin  and  Campanian  forces  in  Campania,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  successful  campaign,  is  clearly  and  cohe- 
rently described.  The  execution  of  T.  Manlius  by  his  father, 
for  a  breach  of  military  discipline,  was  an  event  calculated 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  popular  memory,  and  no 
reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  historical  basis. 
A  similar  remark  doubtless  applies  to  the  self-devotion  of 
Decius,  strange  as  the  superstition  may  seem  by  which  this 
patriotic  act  was  dictated.  The  concurrent  dreams  of  the  con- 
suls are  indeed  probably  fabulous  ;(^^)  nor  is  it  easier  for  us 


(49)  After  the  battle  of  Cannse,  in  216  B.C.,  when  the  numbers  of  the 
Senate  were  to  be  filled  up,  Sp.  CarTilius  proposed  to  admit  two  senators 
from  each  Latin  city.  This  proposal  was  received  in  the  Senate  with 
great  indignation,  and  T.  ManUus  exclaimed, '  Esse  etiam  nunc  stirpis  ejus 
virum,  ex  qu&  quondam  in  Capitolio  consul  minatus  esset,  quem  Latinum 
in  curia  vidisset,  eum  8u4  manu  se  interfecturum ;'  Livy,  xxiii.  22.  This 
af^ees  with  the  threat  of  the  consul  Manlius  in  viii.  6.  The  interval  is 
124  years.  Cicero,  De  Le^.  Agr.  ii.  35,  states  that  the  Campanians  once 
demanded  that  Capua  should  appoint  one  of  the  Eoman  consuls :  but  it 
does  not  appear  when  this  demana  could  have  been  made. 

(50)  Dio  Cassius  states  that  the  murder  of  Caesar  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  thunderstorm :  dXkiag  n  8rt  xai  Ppovrai  dirXerot  Kai  vtrbg 
Xd/3poc  linykvtTO,  xliv.  52. 

(51)  Tne  dream  of  P.  Decius  alone  is  mentioned  by  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  66, 
which  seems  to  imply  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  concurrent  dream  of 
the  other  consul ;  Zonaras,  viii.  2,  likewise  speaks  of  the  dream  of  Decius 
alone.  It  is  however  possible  that  this  passage  of  Cicero  may  refer  to  the 
other  dream  of  Decius  mentioned  above,  p.  413,  n.  8.  The  dream  of  the 
consuls  in  Livy,  viii.  6,  is  not  unlike  the  oracle  ^iven  to  the  Athenians, 
which  led  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  Codrus.  Accordm^  to  Livy,  the  consuls 
dreamed:  utrius  exercit^s  imperator  le^ones  hostmm,  superque  eas  se 
devovisset,  ejus  populi  partisque  victonam  fore.    The  oracle  given  to 
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than  it  was  for  Dio  CaasiuB  to  understand  how  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  consul  could  have  produced  as  great  an  effect  as  is  de- 
scribed. (^^  When  the  mitigation  of  cruel  superstitions  had 
abolished  human  sacrifices  by  the  priest^  they  seem  to  have 
been  still  retained,  in  certain  cases,  as  acts  of  voluntary  self- 
slaughter:  it  is  in  thiB  light  that  the  leap  of  M.  Curtius  into  the 
chasm  in  the  forum  is  represented  to  us.(^')    The  act  of  Dedus 


Codrus  IB  reported  to  have  been  that  if  he  feU  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy, 
the  Athenians  would  be  victorious.  See  Lycurg.  in  Leocrat.  §  86.  Yal. 
Max.  V.  6,  ext.  i.,  Veil.  i.  2,  and  other  authors  cited  by  Meursius  de  Reg. 
Ath.  iii.  11.  VelleiuB  says  that  the  answer  of  the  oracle  was,  '  Quorum 
dux  ab  hosto  occisus  esset,  eos  futuros  superiores.' 

(52)  Dio  Cass,  fragm.  xxxv.  7. 

(53)  Silentio  facto,  templa  deorum  inuaort&lium,  quse  foro  imminent, 
Capitoliumque  intuentem,  et  man  us  nunc  in  ccelum,  nunc  in  patentee 
terrsB  hiatus  ad  deos  manes  porrigentem,  se  devovisse ;  Livy,  vii.  6. 
Human  sacrifices,  in  the  cruel  form  of  a  live  interment  of  a  male  and 
female  Gaul  and  Greek,  were  however  practised  at  Eome  at  a  date  long 
subsequent  te  the  devotion  of  Decius.  See  Plut.  Marcell.  3 ;  Orosius,  iv.  13; 
livy,  xxii.  67 ;  Plut.  Qusest.-  Eom.  83.  Pliny  states  that  human  saicrifices 
were  abolished  at  Home  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  as  late  as  the  year 
97  B.C. ;  XXX.  3.  Two  men  were  slain  as  victims  by  the  pontifices  and  the 
priest  of  Mars,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  their  heads  were  affixed  to  the 
regia,  in  the  year  46  B.C.,  under  the  rule  of  Julius  Csesar.  Dio  Cassius 
states  that  he  does  not  know  the  reason  why  this  sacrifice  took  place;  it 
was  not  made  in  consequence  of  a  Sibylline  oracle,  or  any  other  sacred 
announcement ;  xliii.  24.  Pliny  likewise  says :  *  Boario  in  foro  Graecum 
GrsBcamque  defossos,  aut  aliarum  gentium,  cum  quibus  tum  res  esset,  etiam 
nostra  setas  vidit;'  xxviii.  3.  Cssar  mentions  the  use  of  human  sacrifices 
among  the  Gauls  in  his  own  time  ;  B.  G.  vi.  16.  Human  sacrifices  were  in 
general  repupiant  te  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  supplanted  by 
various  symbolical  rites  in  the  historical  age.  They  were  however 
practised  at  the  festival  of  Lycsa  in  Arcadia,  at  the  time  of  Theophrastus 
and  even  later ;  and  are  stated  to  have  been  occasionally  resorted  to  even 
at  Athens.  See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Gt)ttesdienstlichen  Alterthiimer  der 
Griechen,  §  27.  Traces  of  the  symbolical  mitigation  of  the  ancient  custom 
of  human  sacrifices  also  occur  at  Rome.  Thus  in  the  Sacra  Argeorum, 
thirty  figures  of  men,  made  of  rushes,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  which 
were  said  to  have  been  substituted  by  Hercules  for  human  victims ; 
Hartung,  Bel.  der  Bomer,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.  Above,  vol.  i.  p.  288.  There 
is  likewise  a  story  that  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  declared  that  heads  must  be  offered  for  heads.  Hence  Tarquin 
instituted  the  practice  of  sacrificing  boys  to  the  goddess  Mania.  This 
practice  was  abolished  bv  Brutus,  who  substituted  heads  of  garlic  and 
poppies,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  oracle;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7,  §36.  Compare 
the  curious  colloquy  between  Jupiter  and  Numa,  in  Ovid,  JFast.  iii.  337-44. 

Annuit  oranti,  sed  verum  ambage  remotA 

Abdidit,  et  dubio  terruit  ore  virum. 
Caede  caput,  dixit.    Cui  rex,  parebimus,  inquit : 

Csedenda  est  hortis  eruta  cepa  meis. 
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was  a  self-inflicted  human  sacrifice;  but  how,  in  the  confusion 
and  throng  of  a  battle,  it  could  have  been  seen  and  known 
to  a  sufficient  number  in  either  army  to  produce  a  strong  moral 
effect,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.     It  is  true  that  the  ancient 
battles  were  without  smoke,  and  that  the  opposite  armies  were 
closely  engaged :  the  space  which  they  covered  was  thus  much 
smaller  than  in  a  battle  which  is  decided  by  artillery,  and  there 
was  no  artificial  impediment  to  the  sight ;  still  as  the  dream  of 
the  consuls  was  only  divulged  to  a  few,  the  principed  motive  for 
the  act  of  Dedus  could  not  be  known  even  to  his  own  army. 
The  curious  formulas  and  rules  relating  to  the  devotion  of  the 
enemy's  legions  by  a  voluntary  death — which,  it  seems,  applied 
not  only  to  a  commander,  but  to  any  soldier  of  a  legion — ^are 
preserved  by  Livy,  and  are  undoubtedly  authentic  :(**)  the  ex- 
istence of  established  rules  of  this  kind  seems  to  prov6  that  the 
practice  must  have  been  resorted  to,  in  some  form,  on  occasions 
on  which  it  is  not  mentioned.     At  the  same  time  it  is  true,  as 
Dr.  Arnold  has  remarked,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  formulas 
does  not  prove  the  reality  of  the  event  with  which  they  are 
placed  in  juxtaposition.  (^^)     The  difference  between  Greek  and 
Boman  civilization  at  this  time  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  self- 
immolation  of  Deciua     No  such  act  of  gloomy  and  ferocious 
superstition,  however  patriotic  the  motive,  would  have  been  in 
accordance  with   the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  Athenian 
people,  even  during  the  Peloponnesian  war;  still  less  would  it 
have  recommended  itself  to  the  hearers  of  Demosthenes. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the   effect  of  the  devotion  of 
Decius,  the  energy  and  ability  of  Manlius  contributed  largely 


1 


Addidit  hie,  hominis.    Sumes,  ait  ille,  capillos. 

Postulat  hie  animam  ;  cui  Numa,  pisciB,  ait ; 
Sriflit,  et  his,  inquit,  facito  mea  tela  procures, 

O  yir  colloquio  non  abigende  meo. 
See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  487,  n.  55. 

(54)  Fliny  speaks  of  this  formula  as  extant  in  his  time:  'Durat 
immense  ezemplo  Decionun,  patris  filiique,  quo  se  devovere,  carmen;' 
xxviii.  3. 

(55)  Hist,  of  Borne,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
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to  the  success  of  the  day;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Livy 
speaks  of  both  Romans  and  Latins,  who  handed  down  the 
memory  of  that  battle  to  posterity,  as  agreeing  in  the  extent 
of  his  influence.  The  words  of  Livy  imply  that  this  battle  was 
recorded  by  contemporaries,  and  that  the  memory  of  it  was  due 
to  their  accounts :  the  expression  is  worthy  of  note,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  earliest  reference  to  contemporary  evidence,  with 
respect  to  the  narrative  of  a  transaction,  which  occurs  in  Roman 
history. 

In  the  account  of  the  Roman  military  system  which  Livy 
introduces  on  the  occasion  of  the  Latin  war,  he  states  that  the 
Romans  originally  used  dypei,  or  round  bucklers,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Greeks ;  but  that  when  pay  for  the  soldiers  was 
introduced  (which  change  was  made  at  the  siege  of  Veii),  scutaj 
or  oblong  rectangular  shields,  were  substituted  for  them.(^^  In 
his  description  of  the  Servian  constitution,  however,  he  assigns 
acuUa  to  the  second  and  third  classeaf^')  It  has  been  attempted 
to  reconcile  these  two  passages  by  assuming  that  Livy's  meaning 
in  the  former  is,  that  oblong  were  universally  substituted  for 
round  shields  at  the  introduction  of  pay  :(^®)  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  the  inconsistency  was  owing  to  inadvertence,  and  that 
the  specification  of  the  armour  of  the  Servian  classes  does  not 
apply  to  the  early  times.  The  Romans  are  moreover  said  to 
have  borrowed  the  scutum  from  the  Samnites ;  while  Plutarch 
states  that  Romulus  derived  it  from  the  Sabines,  and  substituted 
it  for  the  round  Argolic  shield,  which  the  Romans  had  previously 
used.  (5^ 

An  incident  connected  with  the  subjugation  of  Latium  is, 
that  the  beaks  of  the  captured  Antiate  ships  were  brought  to 
Rome,  and  used  as  ornaments  for  the  raised  platform  used  by 
speakers  in  the  forum;  which   hence   obtained  the  name   of 


(56)  Clypeifl  antea  Eomani  usi  eunt;   deinde,  postquam  stipendiarii 
facti  sunt,  scuta  pro  clypeis  fecere ;  viii.  8. 

(57)  i.  43. 

(58)  See  Marquardt,  iii.  2,  p.  272. 

(59)  Aboye,  p.  412,  n.  4. 
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T08tra.{^     This  origin  may  probably  be  considered   as  his- 
torical. 

§  22  The  dictatorship  of  Q.  Pyblilius  Philo,  in  the  year 
after  the  Latin  revolt,  839  RC,  was,  according  to  Livy,  dis- 
tinguished by  three  laws,  highly  favourable  to  the  plebs,  and 
adverse  to  the  patricians.  The  first  of  these  was  an  enact- 
ment that  decrees  of  the  plebs  should  be  binding  on  the 
entire  community.  The  second,  that  the  Senate  should  give 
a  preliminary  consent  to  all  laws  put  to  the  vote  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.  The  third,  that  one  at  least  of  the  censors 
should  be  a  plebeian.  The  first  law  is  identical  with  one  of 
the  Yalerio-Horatian  laws,  passed  in  449  B.C.,  after  the  abo- 
lition of  the  decemvirate,  as  stated  both  by  Livy  and  Diony- 
sius.(^')  Livy  however  introduces  it  in  this  year,  as  if  it  were 
a  new  popular  concession ;  and  not  a  re-enactment  of  a  previous 
law.(^^)  It  appears  subsequently  a  third  time,  as  a  new  con- 
cession, by  which  the  dictator  Hortensius,  in  the  year  287  B.a, 
put  an  end  to  a  secession  of  the  pleba(^)  The  rule  that 
plebiscita  had  the  force  of  law  was  referred  by  the  jurists  of  the 
empire  to  the  Hortensian  law.(^)  Attempts  have  been  madi 
by  Niebuhr  and  others  to  draw  distinctions  between  these  threj 
laws,(®')  but  the  distinctions  rest  upon  unsupported  conjectures 
and  we  must  admit  that  the  accounts  of  this  important  enact-\ 
ment,  as  they  stand,  are  irreconcilable ;  for  both  the  Fublilian ', 

L 


(60)  Livy,  viii.  14;  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxiv.  11.  The  latter  agrees  with 
Livy  in  fixing  the  event  to  the  consulship  of  C.  MsDnius,  416  u.c. 

(6 1 )  Livy,  iii.  65 :  at  quod  tributim  plebea  jussisset  populum  teneret. 
Dion.  Hal.  3d.  45. 

(62)  The  law  of  Publilius  Fhilo  is  expressed  thus:  'ut  plebiscita 
omnes  Quirites  tenerent  ;*  Livy,  viii.  12. 

(63)  Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  15 ;  GrelL  xv.  27 ;  Liv.  Epit.  xi.  Compare 
Becker,  ii.  3,  p.  161. 

(64)  Sed  et  plebiscita,  lat&  lege  Hortensift,  non  minus  valere  quam 
leges  .coeperunt ;  lust.  i.  2,  §  4. 

(65)  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  366,  vol.  iii.  p.  148,  418.  Niebuhr 
supposes  that  the  Publilian  law  abolished  only  the  veto  of  the  curise  upon 
plebiscita,  and  that  the  Hortensian  law  repealed  the  veto  of  the  Senate, 
which  still  subsisted.  His  theory  respecting  the  curiffi,  as  an  aristocratical 
body,  is  however  destitute  of  proof,  and  ito  application  to  these  laws  is 
a  mere  arbitrary'  conjecture.  Niebuhr's  hypothesb  is  adopted  by 
Dr.  Arnold,  vol.  u.  p.  155. 


VOL.  IL 
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and  Hortensian  laws  are  represented  as  constitutional  innova- 
tions, and  not  as  mere  re-enactments.  The  second  of  the 
Publilian  laws  implies  that,  up  to  this  time,  the  Senate  had  a 
veto  upon  all  laws  passed  by  the  comitia  centuriata — a  state  of 
things  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  previous  hwtory.(««) 

§  23  Livy  mentions  more  than  once  about  this  time  the 
expedition  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  to  Italy,  where  he  met 
his  death.  As  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  points  of  contact  between 
the  contemporary  authentic  history  of  Greece  and  the  traditional 
history  of  Rome,  the  present  will  be  a  convenient  place  for  exa- 
mining the  series  of  Greek  expeditions  to  Italy,  which,  beginning 
about  this  period,  ended  in  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus.(*^ 

Tarentum,  situated  in  the  deep  indentation  of  the  southern 
gulf  of  Italy,  an  ancient  Lacedsemonian  colony,(^)  was  still  a 
powerful  state,  involved  in  frequent  wars  with  its  neighbours. 
Being  pressed  by  the  hostilities  of  the  Lucanians,  the  Tarentines 
applied  for  assistance  to  their  mother  country ;  the  claim  was 
willingly  recognised,  and  in  338  B.C.  Archidamus  III.,  king  of 
Sparta^  was  sent  with  an  expedition  to  the  relief  of  Tarentum. 
There  he  died  in  a  battle  against  the  Lucanians,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  fought  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  Chseronea :  a 


(66)  Ut  legum  quse  comitiis  centariatis  ferrentnr,  ante  initam  Bufira- 
giiun  patres  auctores  fierent ;  Livy,  viii.  12.  If  the  consent  of  the  patres 
was  a  mere  form,  it  would  have  been  immaterial  whether  it  was  ^ven 
before  or  after  the  vote.  In  i.  17,  Livy  states  that  the  practice  of  giving 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  before  the  vote,  was  followed  in  his  time  both  in 
the  passing  of  lavrs  and  the  election  of  magistrates.  According  to  Dion. 
Hal.  ii.  14,  the  original  institution  of  Bomulus  was,  that  the  acts  of  the 
people  were  not  vtuid  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Cicero  makes 
the  same  st-atement  with  respect  to  the  early  period  of  the  Eepublic : 
'  Quodque  erat  ad  obtinendam  potentiam  nobilium  vel  maximum,  vehe- 
menter  id  retinebatur,_populi  oomitia  ne  essent  rata,  nisi  ea  patrum  appro- 
bavisset  auctoritas ;'  Rep.  ii.  32.  Nam  si  ita  esset,  quoa  patres  apud 
majores  nostros  tenere  non  potuissent,  ut  reprehensores  essent  comitiorum ; 
Pro  Plane.  3.  'Compare  also  the  oration  of  Licinius  Macer  in  the  fi^agments 
of  the  Histories  of  Sallust,  p.  283,  ed.  Kritze :  Deinde,  ne  vos  ad  virilia 
ilia  vocem,  quo  tribunos  j>leoei,  modo  patricium  magistratum,  libera  ab 
auotoribus  patriciis  sufl&agia  majores  vestri  paravere.  ny  '  modo  patricium 
magistratum,'  Kritze  understands  an  'exclusively  patrician  magistrate,' 
the  allusion  being  to  the  consulship  and  other  high  offices  which  had 
been  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians.  See  above,  §  10.  This  interpretati(« 
however  supposes  a  very  elliptical  construction. 

(67)  See  Strabo,  vi.  3,  §  4. 

(68)  See  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  512. 
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circumstance  which  fixes  the  date  of  the  expedition.  (^®)  This 
event  had  no  direct  influence  upon  Bome^  and  is  not  mentioned 
by  Livy. 

§  24  Shortly  after  this  disaster,  the  Tarentines  applied  in 
another  quarter  for  succour  against  their  warlike  neighbours  the 
LucaniaAS  and  the  Messapians.    Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,('^) 

(6q)  See  Diod.  xvi.  62-3.  The  8ynchroni»in  with  CliSBronea  is  mentioned 
in  c.  88,  and  also  by  Plut.  Cam.  19.  It  is  stated  that  the  enemy  refused 
to  give  UT>  his  body,  and  it  remained  unburied,  although  the  Tarentines 
offered  a  large  sum  for  it ;  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  536,  C.  D ;  Paus. 
iii.  10,  §  5.  In  Plut.  Agis,  3,  it  is  said  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Messapii 
near  Mavdc^vioy,  for  which  Mavbvpiov  has  been  corrected. 

(70)  For  the  series  of  the  Icings  of  Epirus,  see  Paus.  i.  11 ;  Plut. 
Pjrrrh.  1,2;  Justin,  "xvu.  3.  The  name  of  Alexander  however  is  excluded 
from  Plutarch's  list.  The  family  relations  will  appear  from  the  following 
pedigree : — 

Alcetas,  king  of  Epirus, 


1.  Neoptolemufl.  %.  Arybbas — Troas. 

I I 

II.  1 

Alexander.  Olympias.  .ffiacides — Phthia. 

Pyrrnus. 

Alcetas  was  succeeded  by  Neoptolemus  and  Arybbas  (or  Arjrmbas,  as  it 
is  written  in  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  13),  who  agreed  to  reiffn  jointly. 
Arybbas  survived  his  brother,  and  became  king  with  undivided  power. 
According  to  Diod.  xvi.  72,  he  died  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  and  was 
(through  the  influence  of  Philip)  succeeded  bjr  Alexander,  and  not  by  his 
son  -^acides.  On  the  other  hand,  Justin,  viii.  6,  (cf.  vii.  6)  states  that 
Philip  deposed  Arybbas,  in  order  to  put  Alexander  on  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  If  (as  appears  from  the  language  of  Paus.  i.  11,  §  1)  Neop- 
tolemus was  the  elder  brother  of  Arybbas,  Alexander  was  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  jEacides.  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  164,  how- 
ever calls  Arybbas  the  elder  brother.  Justin,  vii.  6,  makes  iNeoptolemus 
and  Arybbas  cousins,  not  brothers.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  ^Eacides 
succeeded  to  the  throne  (Paus.  iii.  11,  §  4),  and  upon  his  death  (Diod. 
xix.  74)  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus  became  kmg — though  with  the  interruption 
of  a  certain  Neoptolemus  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  4),  who  was  probably  the  son  of 
Alexander.  The  rival  to  the  throne  whom  Pyrrhus  kills,  and  who  is 
called  Neoptolemus  by  Plutarch,  is  in  Paus.  i.  11,  §  5,  Alcetas  the  son  of 
Arybbas,  and  elder  brother  of  ^acides.  When  Philip  repudiated  Olym- 
pias, she  retired  to  her  brother  Alexander ;  Dics&arcnns,  ap.  Athen.  xiii. 
p.  657,  D.  E.;  Justin,  ix.  6,  7.  The  statement  in  Plut.  Alex.  2,  that 
Arymbas  was  the  brother  of  Olympias  seems  to  be  an  error  arising  from 
the  conftision  of  different  persons.  Justin,  xvii.  3,  likewise  erroneously 
calls  Neoptolemus  the  son  of  Arybbas,  and  iBacides  the  brother  of  Alex- 
ander. Neoptolemus,  one  of  the  iralpoi  of  Alexander,  is  said  by  Arrian, 
Anab.  iL  27,  to  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  iBacidcDv  He  must 
therefore  have  been  aUied  to  the  royal  ftmily  of  Epims. 

F  F  2 
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whose  sister  Olympias  had  married  Philip  of  Macedon,(^^)  who 
had  himself  married  his  own  niece  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Philip  and  Olympias,  and  who  owed  his  throne  to  the  influence 
of  Philip,  is  said  to  have  thought  that  he  could  conquer  the 
West,  as  hifi  nephew  Alexander  was  subduing  the  Ea6t.(^*)  He 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Tarentum,  ^,nd  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Lucanians  i(J^)  which  afterwards  led  him  to  make  a  descent 
upon  the  western  coast  of  Italy  near  Psestum.  Here  he  fought 
a  battle  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Lucanians  and 
Samnites,  and  was  victorious :  the  result  of  this  battle  led  to 
his  entering  i^to  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  (^*)  His  successes 
in  southern  Italy  were  important,  and  if  they  had  continued,  he 
would  probably  have  come  into  contact  with  the  Romans,  (^*)  in 

(71)  See  Justin,  vii.  6;  Diod.  xiy.  91.  Justin  here  states  that  the 
marriage  of  Philip  with  Olympias  was  arranged  by  Arybbas,  who  was  her 
guardian :  he  calls  both  Neoptolemus  and  Arybbas  kings  of  the  Molossians, 
and  describes  them  as  cousins,  not  brothers.  He  likewise  states  that 
Troas,  the  wife  of  Arybbas,  was  the  sister  of  Olympias.  This  account  of 
the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Olympias  does  not  agree  with  that  given  in 
Plut.  Alex.  2.  Niebuhr  has  the  following  note,  vol.  iii.  n.  395 :  *  The  ear- 
lier Greek  writers,  even  such  as,  like  Aristotle,  did  not  use  Atticisms, 
always  write  Molottians ;  which  the  Eomans,  according  to  a  false  analogy, 
have  changed  into  Molossians.  The  Thessalians  were  Thesprotians,  and 
the  double  t  is  Thessalian.'    Compare  his  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  iii. 

S.  137.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  this  assertion, 
[erodotus  and  Thucydides  use  the  form  MoXo<rcrdr:  see  Herod,  i.  146,  vi. 
127 ;  Thuc.  ii.  80.  The  same  form  likewise  occurs  in  iBsch.  Prom.  829. 
Aristotle,  moreover,  writes  in  Attic  Greek. 

(72)  Porro  Alexander,  rex  Epiri,  in  ItaHam  a  Tarentinis  auxilia  ad- 
versus  Bruttios  deprecantibus,  sohcitatus,  ita  cupide  profectus  fuerat,  veluti 
in  divisione  orbis  terrarum,  Alexandro  Olympiadis  sororis  suk  fiho  Oriens, 
sibi  Occidens  sorte  contigisset :  non  minorem  rernm  materiam  in  Italic, 
Afric4,  Sicilift(}ue  quam  ille  in  As'ik  et  in  Persis  habiturus ;  Justin,  xii.  2. 
The  anecdote  m  Gell.  xvii.  21,  §  33,  implies  that  the  Italian  expedition  of 
Alexander  of  Epirus  was  subsequent  to  the  Asiatic  campaign  or  Alexander 
the  Great.  Livy,  ix.  19,  carries  the  saying  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander's 
death.  No  rehance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  authenticity  of  such  anecdotes. 
In  Orosius,  iii.  18,  he  is  described  as  *  afiectans  occidentis  imperium,  asmu- 
lans  Alexandrum  Magnum.' 

(73)  He  was  '  accitus  ab  Tarentinis  in  Italiam  ;*  Livy,  viii.  24.  Strabo, 
vi.  3,  §  4,  says  that  Alexander  was  called  in  by  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Messapians  and  Lucanians. 

(y4)  Livy,  viii.  17.  He  places  this  battle  seven  years  before  Alexander's 
deatn.  The  treaty  with  Kome  is  also  mentioned  by  Justin,  xii.  2,  also 
treaties  with  Metapontum  and  the  PoadicuU. 

(75)  Eo  anno  Alexandrum,  Epiri  regem,  in  Italiam  classem  appulisse 
constat ;  quod  belluon,  si  prima  satis  prospera  fuissent,  hand  duoie  ad 
Eomanos  pervenisset ;  Livy,  viii.  3. 
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which  case  the  treaty  between  them  would  have  been  of  short 
duration.  He  gained  many  advantages  over  the  Bruttians  and 
Lucanians;  he  took  Heraclea^  Consentia^  Sipontum,  Terina, 
and  other  towns,  and  sent  three  hundred  noble  families  as  hos- 
tages to  Epirus  ;(7^  but  during  some  hostile  operations  in  the 
Bruttian  territory,  two-thirds  of  bis  army  were  cut  ofiP,  and  he 
was  treacherously  put  to  death  by  some  Lucanian  exiles,  whom 
he  kept  as  a  bodyguard  about  his  person.  Before  he  left  Epirus 
he  had  been  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beware  of  the  city  of 
Pandosia,  and  the  waters  of  Acheron.  Alexander  had  referred 
this  ambiguous  admonition  to  the  city  and  river,  so  named,  in 
Epirus ;  he  was  however  transfixed  by  a  spear  while  crossing 
a  river  Acheron,  near  a  city  of  Pandosia^  in  southern  Italy.(^^^ 


(76)  Justin,  ib.,  tells  a  story  of  Alexander  being  prevented  from 
attacking  the  Apvlians  by  respect  for  an  ancient  oracle,  which  appeared  to 
promise  them  perpetual  possession  of  the  country. 

(77)  Livy,  viii.  24 ;  Strab.  vi.  1,  §  6 ;  lb.  3,  §  4;  Justin,  xii.  2,  xvii.  3, 
xxiii.  1 ;  Plut.  de  Fort.  Eom.^  13.  otrabo,  vi.  ^,  §  4,  attributes  the  death 
of  Alexander  to  the  resentment  caused  by  his  transfer  of  a  general  festival 
of  the  Greeks  of  that  region  from  Heraclea  in  the  Tarentine  territorv,  to 
the  Thurian  territory,  near  the  river  Acalandrus.  The  details  of  the  death 
of  Alexander,  and  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  his  body,  given  by  Livy  (which 
appear  to  have  been  derived  ^om  some  contemporary  Greek  writer),  do 
not  agree  with  the  statement  of  Justin  :-  '  Corpus  ejus  Thurii  publice  re- 
demtum  sepulturs  tradiderunt ;'  si.  2.  Justin,  ib-.r  states  that  the  oracular 
warning  was  given  by  Jupiter  of  Dodona.  Strabo,  ib.,  and  Steph.  Byz. 
in  Haydoaia  mention  anotlier  ambiguous  oracle:  Ilavdoo-ia  TpiK6\»v€  nokvp 
frorc  \a6v  6\€(ra€is.  The  ambiguity  here  was  similar  to  that  m  the  oracular 
verse  about  Croesus  crossing  the  Halys;  as  it  was  uncertain  in  the  one  whether 
Crcesus  would  overthrow  me  Persian  kingdom  or  his  own,  so  in  this  verse 
it  was  uncertain  whether  the  army  of  Alexander  or  of  the  enemy  would  be 
destroyed  near  Pandosia.  The  '  tres  tumuli '  near  Pandosia  are  mentioned 
by  Livy.  Numerous  other  instances  of  ambiguous  predictions  respecting 
the  place  of  deatii  are  collected  in  the  note  ot  Bemeccer  on  Justin,  xii.  2, 
in  the  edition  of  Gronovius.  See  Thuo.  iii.  96,  concerning  the  death  of 
Hesiod  at  Nemea ;  Herod,  iii.  64,  concerning  the  death  of  Cambyses  at 
Echatana;  Plut.  Flamin.  20,  Pans.  viii.  11,  §11,  concerning  the  death  of 
Hannibal  at  Libyssa  in  Bithynia;  ^lian,.^.  H.  iii.  45,  concerning  the 
oracle  given  to  Pliilipof  Macedon  to  avoid  ri  dpfia;  and  Paus.viii.  11,  §  10, 
concerning  the  death  of  Epaminondas  in  the  grove  of  Pela^os.  Pausan. 
ib.,  says  that  the  Athenians  were  encouraged  to  undertake  the  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Syracuse  by  an  oracle  from  Dodona  exhorting  them  to  found 
a  colony  in  Sicily ;  whereas  the  place  meant  was  a  hill  named  Sicily,  close 
to  Athens.  A  story  is  told  in  Serv.  Mn.  vi.  321,  of  Apollo  promising  the 
Erythrsan  Sibyl  tnat  her  life  should  last  as  long  as  she  did  not  see  the 
Erythnean  island  where  she  then  dwelt.  She  accordingly  went  to  Cumse, 
and  when  she  became  very  old,  and  retained  no  other  power  than  her 
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His  death  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  331  RC,  just  seven 
years  after  the  death  of  Archidamu&C^®)     The  example  of  his 


voice,  the  citizens,  either  from  jealousy  or  compassion,  sent  her  a  letter 
sealed  with  Erythreean  chalk.  As  soon  as  she  saw  it,  she  expired.  An 
ambiguous  prediction  respecting  a  death  at  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have 
deceived  Pope  Sylvester,  who  died  in  a  church  so  called,  Robert  Guiscard, 
who  foimd  the  name  at  Ithaca  (Anna  Comnena,  Alex.  vi.  6),  and  King 
Henry  IV.  of  England,  who  died  in  a  room  which  bore  the  name  of  Jeru- 
salem. See  the  commentators  on  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.,  act  4, 
scene  4 : — 

*  It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 

I  should  not  die  out  at  Jerusalem  ; 

Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land. 

But  bear  me  to  that  chamber ;  there  1*11  fie ; 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.' 
It  is  mentioned  in  Demosth.  de  Halon.  p.  84  (343  B.C.)  that  Philip  gave 
three  towns  in  Cassopia,  namely,  Pandosia,  Bucheta,  and  Elatea,  to  his 
kinsman  Alexander,  xhere  appear  to  have  been  two  towns  named  Pan- 
dosia in  southern  Italy ;  one  on  the  river  Siris,  near  Heraclea  (Plut. 
Pyrrh.  16);  the  other  near  Consentia,  in  the  Bruttian  territory ;  Strab. 
vi.  1,  §  5.  In  this  description  Strabo  follows  the  coast  from  Laus  south- 
wards, and  makes  Consentia  and  Pandosia  maritime  towns  between  Terina 
and  Hipponium.  Livy  likewise  mentions  Pandosia  with  Glampetia  and 
Consentia,  xxix.  38.  Uonsentia  was  however  an  inland  town ;  its  situation 
is  well  ascertained ;  see  the  art.  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Anc.  Geogr.  Com- 
pare Leake's  Numism.  Hellen.  Part  ii.  p.  134.  Pandosia  seems  likewise 
to  be  placed  by  Scylax,  §  12,  on  the  western  coast  of  Lucania.  He  names 
it  between  Posidonia  and  Laus,  to  the  north,  and  Terina,  Hipponium, 
Medma,  and  Rhegium,  to  the  south.  It  was  the  latter  Pandosia  near 
which  Alexander  met  his  fate.  The  fotmdation  of  Pandosia  and  Metapon- 
tum  is  placed  together  by  the  ancient  chronologists,  in  774  B.C.  See  Clinton 
ad  ann.  and  Raoul-Bochette,  Colonies  Grecques,  vol.  iii.  p.  163. 

(78)  This  date  is  fixed  by  Justin,  xii.  1,  who  states  that  Antipater  sent 
Alexander  intelligence  of  the  deaths  of  Agis  and  Alexander  of  Epirus  by 
the  same  despatch,  which  arrived  soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela.  (331  B.C.) 
Compare  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol,  ii.  p.  234.  Justin  further  states  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great  received  the  news  of  his  uncle's  death  when  he  was  in 
Parthia,  and  that  he  ordered  the  army  to  observe  it  by  a  mourning  of  three 
days ;  xii.  3.  Alexander  was  in  Parthia  in  330  B.C.  Livy,  viii.  24,  like- 
wise refers  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  same  year  as  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria ;  as  Alexandria  was  founded  in  332  B.C.,  this  gives  a  result  not 
very  different.  Livy  states  that  Alexander  landed  in  Italy  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Manlius  and  Decius  (340  B.C.  according  to  Fischer);  that  the 
battle  of  Pseatum  and  the  treaty  with  £ome  were  in  the  consulship  of 
Cornehus  and  Domitius  (332  b.c.;,  and  that  his  death  fell  in  the  consulship 
of  PoBtelius  and  Papirius.  (326  B.C.)  See  viii.  3,  17,  24.  This  supposes 
Alexander  to  have  been  in  Italy  fourteen  years ;  it  likewise  places  his 
landing  two  years  before  the  expedition  of  Archidamus,  which  is  contrary 
to  all  probabdity,  to  the  express  testimony  of  Strabo,  vi.  3,  §  4,  and  to  the 
Older  of  events  in  Diodorus.  Orosius,  iii.  11,  places  the  expedition  and 
death  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  in  the  year  422  u.c.  (332  B.c!),  and  states 
that  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Samnit-es  in  Lucania.  In  c.  18,  he 
is  stated  to  have  been  defeated  by  the  Bruttii  and  Lucani.    The  marriage 
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kinsman  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  among  the  inducements 
which  determined  Pyrrhus  to  undertake  the  expedition  to  Italy, 
when  he  was  entreated  by  the  Tarentines  to  assist  them  in  their 
war  against  Rome.(^®)  The  detailed  account  given  by  Livy  of 
the  circumstances  accompanying  the  death  of  Alexander  of 
Epirus  in  the  Bruttian  territory  was  doubtless  derived  from 
some  contemporary  Greek  historian  ;  perhaps  from  Theopompus, 
who  is  known  to  have  mentioned  the  event  in  his  history.  (^ 

§  25  About  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 
Tarentines  made  another  application  to  their  metropolis  for 
assistance.  According  to  the  accoimt  given  by  Diodorus,  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  ask  for  military  succour,  and  the 
leadership  of  Cleonymus,  younger  son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  and  uncle 
to  Areus,  the  reigning  king.  The  application  was  readily  granted. 
Cleonymus  sailed  to  Tarentum,  and  collect-ed,  partly  in  Greece 
and  partly  in  Italy,  a  force  of  more  than  82,000  men.  With  this 
army  he  soon  intimidated  the  Lucanians ;  he  likewise  levied  a 
contribution  of  more  than  600  talents  from  Metapontum,  and 
took  200  noble  virgins  as  hostages;  but  nothing  is  said  by 
Diodorus  of  any  conflict  with  the  Bomans,  against  whom,  as 
well  as  the  Lucanians,  the  aid  of  Cleonymus  had  been  solicited. 
After  these  successes,  he  is  described  as  meditating  an  expe- 
dition to  Sicily,  in  order  to  liberate  the  island  from  the  dominion 


of  Alexander  with  Cleopatra  took  place  in  336  B.C.  This  is  a  great  land- 
mark in  Grecian  history,  as  at  his  nuptials  Philip  was  killed.  Alexander 
never  returned  to  Epirus  from  Italy  ;  his  Italian  expedition  therefore  Vas 
not  earlier  than  336  B.C.  If  the  statement  of  Justin  that  Alexander  of 
Epirus  emvdated  his  nephew  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  anecdote  in 
Gell.  xvii.  21,  §  33,  are  true,  it  maybe  brought  down  to  334  B.C.— the  year 
in  which  Alexander  crossed  the  Hellespont.  His  death  mav  be  safely 
placed  in  331  B.C.  on  liie  evidence  stated  above,  and  this  would  give  about 
three  years  for  his  stay  in  Italy ;  which  is  not  an  improbable  tmie.  His 
widow  Cleopatra  mamed  Perdicoas  in  323  B.c.    Diod.  xviii.  23. 

(79)  In  quara  rem  inclinatum  semel  animum  praecipitem  agere  coeperant 
excmpla  majorum;  ne  aut  inferior  patruo  suo  Alexandro  videretur,  quo 
defensore  iidem  Tarentini  adversus  Bruttios  usi  ftierant,  &c.;  Justin, 
xviii.  1.  Justin  calls  Alexander  the  uncle  of  Pyrrhus.  He  was  in  fact  his 
first  cousin  once  removed. 

(So)  Pandosiam  Lucanorum  urbem  fuisse  Theopompus  (anctor  est),  in 

2vLk  Alexander  Epirotes  occubuerit ;  Plin.  N.  H.  lii.  16.  (fragm.  233,  ed, 
)idot.)    Theopompus  was  alive  at  the  time  of  this  expedition. 
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of  Agathocles.(®^)  He  removed  however  to  Corcyra>  where  he 
established  a  garrison,  and  levied  contributions  on  the  island 
After  a  time,  hearing  that  the  Tarentines  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  had  shaken  off  his  yoke,  he  made  a  descent  upon 
the  Italian  coast,  but  he  sustained  a  defeat  from  the  natives, 
and  having  besides  lost  some  ships,  he  returned  to  Corcyra. 
Thus  ended  his  Italian  expedition.  At  a  later  date,  he  was 
at  Sparta,  and  treacherously  invited  Pyrrhus  to  invade  it,  in 
272  B.C.,  an  enterprize  which  cost  Pyrrhus  his  life.(*^)  The  200 
female  hostages  taken  by  Cleonymus,  at  Metapontum,  were 
mentioned  by  Duris  of  Samos,  in  the  second  book  of  his  history 
of  Agathocles.  Duris  was  a  contemporary  writer ;  and  as  Cleo- 
nymus meditated  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  in  order  to  overthrow 
the  dominion  of  Agathocles,  it  is  very  likely  that  his  proceedings 
in  Southern  Italy  were  narrated  in  that  work ;  and  that  the 
narrative  of  Duris  was  consulted  by  Diodorus.(^ 

Livy  places  the  expedition  of  Cleonymus  in  the  year  after 
that  named  by  Diodoru&(^)  He  says  nothing  of  an  invitation 
from  the  Tarentines,  or  of  a  war  between  Rome  and  Tarentum  ; 
but  describes  Cleonymus  as  landing  with  a  fleet  in  Italy,  and 
taking  the  town  of  Thuriae.(^^)  He  states  that  iSmilius,  the 
consul,  being  sent  to  attack  him,  drove  him  out  of  the  country 
in  a  single  battle,  and  restored  Thuriae  to  its  rightful  possessora 


(8i)  The  period  of  the  dominion  of  Agathocles  was  317 — ^289  b.c. 

(83)  Diod.  xz.  104-5,  who  places  these  events  in  the  year  of  Comelias 
and  Genucius,  303  B.C.    Compare  Strab.  vi.  §  3,  4. 

(83)  Ap.  Athen.  xiii.  p.  605  D.;  see  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  478.  The 
worJcs  of  Duris  were  read  bv  Diodorus,  see  xv.  60.  The  battle  of  Senti- 
nimi,  in  which  the  Eomans  fought  against  the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  Um- 
brians,  and  Gauls,  in  295  B.C.,  was  mentioned  by  Duris,  ib.  p.  479,  fragm. 
40.  In  Aristot.  Mirab.  Auscult.  78,  a  storv  is  told  of  an  attempt  by  two 
persons  named  Aulus  the  Pencetian,  and  (raius,  to  poison  Cleonymus  the 
spartan  with  a  deadly  plant  which  grew  at  Circseum,  and  of  their  being 
convicted  and  put  to  death  by  the  Tarentines.  This  story,  which  refers 
to  the  exnedition  of  Cleonymus  to  Tarentum,  is  of  Greek  origin,  but  could 
not  have  oeen  recorded  by  Aristotle,  who  died  in  322  B.C.,  about  twenty 
years  before  this  expedition.    Compare  above,  vol.  i.  p.  328,  n.  124. 

(84)  In  the  year  of  Livius  and  JEnulms,  302  B.C.;  Livy,  x.  2. 

(85)  Thurii  appears  to  be  intended ;  but  if  this  be  so,  Livy  commits  a 
geographical  error  in  placing  it  in  the  Sallentine  territory. 
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He  adds,  however,  that  some  histories  represented  C.  Junius 
Bubulcus  as  having  been  sent  on  this  expedition,  but  as  not  having 
arrived  at  the  place  until  after  Cleonymus  had  left  Italy.  Livy 
says  nothing  about  the  lodgment  effected  by  Cleonymus  in  Cor- 
cyra,  but  describes  with  much  detail  a  piratical  expedition  which 
he  subsequently  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic.  He 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meduacus,  near  Patavium,  and  was 
driven  off  by  the  Veneti,  who  dwelt  on  the  spot  The  details 
of  this  descent  appear  to  be  given  by  Livy  from  local  informa- 
tion and  recollections :  he  states  that  there  were  many  persons 
alive  in  his  time  who  remembered  having  seen  the  trophies  of 
this  expedition  in  the  old  temple  of  Juno :  he  likewise  adds, 
that  an  annual  combat  of  ships  was  still  held  in  the  river  at 
Patavium,  in  memory  of  the  engagement  with  Cleonymus.  (^) 
Livy's  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Cleonymus  in  Southern 
Italy  agrees  very  ill  with  that  of  Diodorus :  it  appears  to  be 
derived  from  Roman  sources.(^ 

§  26  The  city  of  Privemum,  in  the  Volscian  territory,  is 
stated  by  Livy  to  have  been  stormed  by  the  consul,  C.  Marcius, 
and  to  have  capitulated  to  him  in  357  B.c.(^  Nevertheless,  in 
342  B.C.,  the  Privemates  committed  acts  of  hostility  against  the 
Bomans;  and  in  the  following  year  they  were  attacked  and 
defeated,  a  strong  garrison  was  put  in  their  town,  and  they  were 
mulcted  of  two-thirds  of  their  territory.  (**^)  In  330-1  B.C.,  they 
are  again  at  war  with  Rome,  and  are  again  defeated.  Their 
reduction  is  chiefly  memorable  on  account  of  the  answers  which 
Livy  attributes  to  the  Privemate  envoy  when  the  Senate  were 
debating  upon  the  treatment  of  the  rebellious  city.   Being  asked 


(86)  Rostra  navium  spoliaqne  Laconum,  in  SMle  Junonis  veteri  fixa, 
mnlti  supersunt  qui  viderunt.  Patavii  monumentum  nayalis  pugDse  eo  die 
quo  pugnatum  est,  quotannis  solenni  certamine  Daviuin  in  flumine  oppidi 
medio  exercetur ;  Livy,  x.  2.  Compare  Niebulir,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  268-73; 
Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  313—316. 

(87)  Niebnlur  indeed  thinks  that  Livy's  account  of  the  piratical  expe- 
dition of  Cleonymus  is  taken  from  a  Greek  writer ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  Iviii. 
Dr.  Schmitz,  however,  points  out  that  his  reason  for  this  opinion  is 
erroneous. 

(88)  vii.  16.  (89)  lb.  c.  42;  viii.  1. 
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what  punishment  he  thought  his  countrymen  deserved :  such  a 
punishment,  he  replied,  ajs  is  due  to  those  who  think  themselves 
worthy  of  liberty.  The  consul,  desirous  of  extracting  a  more 
conciliatory  answer,  then  inquired,  how  long  they  would  remain 
at  peace  with  the  Romans,  if  their  punishment  were  remitted  ? 
'  If  you  give  us  good  terms  (he  said)  the  peace  will  be  firm  and 
lasting ;  but  if  you  give  us  bad  terms,  it  will  not  be  of  long 
duration/  The  spirited  answer  was  admired  by  the  Senate ; 
they  declared  that  the  Privemates  were  worthy  of  being  Romans, 
and  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  were  conferred  upon  them.(^ 
Such  is  Livy's  account  Dionysius,  however,  in  an  extant  frag- 
ment, transfers  this  story  to  the  capture  of  Privernum  by 
C.  Marcius,  twenty-six  years  earlier.  He  describes  the  colloquy 
as  taking  place  before  the  walls  of  Privernum,  between  the 
consul  Marcius,  and  a  deputation  of  citizens.  The  consul  first 
asks  them  to  tell  him  how  they  punish  their  rebellious  slaves : 
they  answer,  '  As  men  ought  to  be  punished  who  seek  to  recover 
their  natural  liberty/  Then  follow  the  second  question  and 
answer,  as  in  Livy.C^)  This  discrepancy  shows  that  the  anecdote 
rests  upon  oral  tradition,  rather  than  any  authentic  contemporary 
record. 

§  27  Since  341  B.C.,  an  alliance  had  subsisted  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Samnites ;  but  various  circumstances  soon  con- 
tributed to  alienate  the  rival  nation&  The  people  of  Palaepolis 
committed  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Romans  in  Campania, 
and  were  abetted  by  the  Samnitea  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sam- 
nites complained  of  the  Romans  establishing  a  colony  at  Fregellse, 
which  they  claimed  as  their  possession.  The  Romans  having 
sent  ambassadors  to  demand  redress,  the  Samnites  announced 


(90)  Livy,  viii.  19-21.  The  version  of  this  atory  in  Dio  Caasius, 
xxxv.  11,  appears  to  agree  with  that  of  Livy.  Livy  states  that  the  PrL- 
vernates  were  led  by  a  certain  Vitruviua  Vaccns,  who  had  a  house  on  the 
Palatine  hill  at  Borne  ;  that  after  his  execution  his  house  was  demolished, 
and  the  area  was  confiscated,  kept  vacant,  and  called  *  Vacci  prata ;'  see 
Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  422.  The  circumstance  is  also  mentioned  by  Cic.  pro 
Dom.  38.  There  was  also  a  duplex  fama  concerning  the  mode  of  taking 
Privernum  according  to  Livy,  ib. 

(91)  xiv.  23. 
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their  intention  of  appealing  to  anns,  and  in  326  B.C.,  war  was 
renewed  between  the  two  countriea(®^  For  the  first  time, 
the  Romans  now  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lucanians  and 
ApulianSy  who  promised  military  assistance.  The  Lucanians, 
however,  are  said  to  have  been  speedily  induced,  by  a  stratagem 
resembliQg  that  practised  by  Zopyrus  at  Babylon,  and  Sextus 
Tarquinius  at  Gabii,  to  join  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines  against 
Rome.H 

Falaepolis,  which  had  undertaken  the  war  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Tarentines(**)  and  Samnites,  was  now  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  speedily  reduced  by  treachery.  Two  incon- 
sistent accounts  of  the  mode  by  which  the  Romans  obtained 
the  town,  are  given  by  Livy.  One  represents  Charilaus  and 
Nymphius,  two  of  the  principal  citizens,  as  arranging  the  sur- 
render of  the  town  to  the  Roman  general,  and  enticing  the 
Samnite  garrison  by  a  stratagem  out  of  the  place :  the  other 
describes  the  city  as  having  been  betrayed  to  the  Romans  by 
the  Samnites.  Livy  however  adds,  that  the  treaty  between 
Rome  and  Neapolis  (which,  it  seems,  was  extant)  rendered  it 
probable  that  the  city  came  voluntarily  into  the  Roman  alle- 
giance. (^^) 

§  28  In  325  B.C.,  the  war  was  carried  on  against  the  Samnites 
by  the  celebrated  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  as  dictator,  with  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Rullianus,  as  his  master  of  the  horse.  The  dictator, 
being  called  back  to  Rome  by  some  matter  relating  to  the 
auspices,  left  strict  orders  with  Fabius  not  to  fight  during  his 
absenca     Fabius,  however,  fought  one,  or  according  to  other 


(92)  Livy.  viii.  19,  22,  23,  26 ;  Dion.  HaJ.  xv.  8—14.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  Samnite  War.  Niebuhr  says  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Second  Punic  War,  it  is  *  the  greatest,  most  attractive,  and 
most  noble  in  all  the  history  of  antiquity ;'  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  351.  Tlie  grounds 
of  this  opinion  are  not  very  apparent. 

(93)  Livy,  viii.  27.  The  story  of  the  Lucanian  youths  is  discredited 
by  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  189-90.  See  also  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  10,  who  in- 
troduces the  same  contrivance  into  the  story  of  Aristodemus. 

'  (94^  See  Dion.  Hal.  xv.  4 — 7,  where  the  embassy  of  the  Eomans  to 
Neapolis  (not  Palaepolis,  as  in  Livy),  and  the  refusal  of  the  Palwpolitans  to 
accept  their  alliance,  are  related  at  length. 
(95)  Livy,  viii.  22-3,  25-6,  29. 
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accounts,  two  successful  battles  against  the  enemy  ;(^)  and  sent 
a  despatch  to  the  Senate,  not  to  the  dictator,  containing  a  report 
of  his  successes  Papirius,  indignant  at  this  breach  of  military 
discipline,  hurries  back  to  the  oamp,  and  orders  his  disobedient 
officer  to  immediate  execution.  Fabius  is  saved  by  the  soldiers, 
and  escapes  to  Rome,  whither  he  is  instantly  followed  by  the 
dictator.  The  father  of  Fabius,  who  had  filled  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state,  prevailed  upon  the  Senate  to  intercede  in  his  favour ; 
but  their  intercession  had  no  effect  upon  this  stem  assertor  of 
the  dictatorial  authority.  He  next  appealed  to  the  tribunes, 
and  upon  their  entreaties,  Papirius  consented  to  pardon  the 
delinquent  master  of  the  horse.  Papirius  then  returned  to  the 
army,  but  the  soldiers,  disgusted  by  his  harshness,  fought  without 
alacrity.  After  a  time,  he  regained  their  favour,  defeated  the 
Samnites  with  great  loss,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peaca(^ 
The  whole  of  this  remarkable  transaction  is  narrated  by  Livy  in 
great  detail :  it  contains  nothing  improbable,  and  it  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  notions  respecting  the  maintenance 
of  military  discipline;  but  as  it  could  not  have  been  recorded  by 
any  contemporary  historian,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  from  what 
authentic  source  Livy  could  have  derived  his  circumstantial 
accoimt. 

Two  years  afterwards  the  war  is  renewed  against  the  Sam- 
nites ;  they  are  again  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  agree  to 
surrender  the  prisoners  and  spoils  taken  in  the  previous  war ; 
but  the  Romans  refuse  to  make  peace  with  them.(^^)  livy 
describes  the  battle  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  detail, 

(96)  Auctores  habeo,  bis  cum  hoste  signa  collata  dictatore  absente,  bis 
rem  egregie  gestam.  Apud  antiquissimos  scriptores  una  hsoc  pugna  inve- 
nitur ;  in  quiousdam  anualibus  tota  res  prsetermissa  est ;  Liyy,  viii.  30. 
By  '  tota  res  *  Livy  most  mean  '  the  entire  transaction,*  including  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Eome,  for  these  all  turned  upon  the  battle  fought  in  the 
dictator's  absence. 

(97)  Livy,  viii.  29-36.  Compare  Dio  Cass,  xzxvi.  1 — 7  ;  Victor,  de  Vir. 
III.  31 ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  7,  §  8,  in.  2,  §  9  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  8. 

(98)  The  surrender  of  the  Roman  captives,  and  of  Brutulus  Papius,  a 
Samnite  citizen,  who  had  been  active  in  promoting  a  breach  of  the  truce 
and  a  renewal  of  the  war,  described  in  Livy,  viii.  39,  is  also  mentioned  in 
Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  8.  The  same  transaction  is  likewise  related  by  Appian, 
Samn.  4,  and  Zon.  vii.  26. 
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and  adds,  that  some  of  his  authorities  attribute  the  victory  to 
A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  the  dictator,  and  others  to  Q.  Fabius  and 
L.  Fulvius,  the  consuls  of  the  year.  There  is  no  doubt,  he  says, 
that  A.  Cornelius  Arvina  was  dictator  in  that  year ;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  was  appointed  for  the  war,  or  merely 
for  the  formal  purpose  of  giving  the  sign  to  the  chariots  in  the 
Roman  games.  He  believes  that  the  truth  of  history  has  in 
this,  as  in  other  instances,  been  perverted  by  funeral  orations, 
and  false  inscriptions  under  ancestorial  portraits,  for  the  sake  of 
exalting  particular  families;  and  there  was  no  contemporary 
historian  of  the  time  whose  testimony  would  have  decided  the 
question.  (^ 

§  29  The  arrogance  of  the  Romans  in  refusing  the  fair  offers 
of  the  Samnites  was,  according  to  Appian,  speedily  punished  by 
the  divine  nemesis.('^)  In  the  year  321  rc,  C.  Pontius,  an 
experienced  general,  was  commander  of  the  Samnite  army ;  the 
Roman  consuls,  T.  Veturius  Calvinus  and  Sp.  Postumius,  marched 
against  the  Samnites,  and  were  encamped  near  Calatia,  a  town 
on  the  borders  of  Samnium,  north  of  the  Vultumus.  Pontius, 
by  false  information,  succeeded  in  making  the  consuls  believe 
that  the  Samnites  were  besieging  Luceria,  an  Apulian  town,  to  the 
east  of  Samnium.  The  consuls  instantly  marched  to  the  relief 
of  their  allies,  the  Apulians,  taking  the  most  direct  road,  across 
the  midland  district  of  Italy.  (^°^)  This  road  led  through  a 
narrow  pass  in  the  mountains  near  Caudium.     Livy  describes 


(99)  Livy,  viii.  38-40.    See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

(100)  0€6s  d'  €v«fi(<nja€  rrjs  fityctkriyopiag,  Samn.  4.  Compare  Die  Cass, 
xxxvi.  10. 

(loi)  Livy  says:  Duas  ad  Luceriam  ferebant  viae ;  altera  prseter  cram 
superi  maris  patens  apertaque,  sed  quanto  tutior,  tan  to  fere  longior;  altera 
per  Furculas  Caudinas  brevier ;  ix.  2.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  one 
road  from  Calatia,  on  the  borders  of  Samnium,  to  Luceria,  an  inland  town 
of  Apulia,  could  be  said  to  lead  along  the  Adriatic  sea.  Livy  probably 
means  that  the  army  might  have  returned  to  Rome,  have  crossed  Italy, 
and  have  descended  the  coast  to  Luceria.  Compare  c.  13,  where  he  says  : 
*  Ezercitus  alter  cum  Papirio  consule  locU  maritimis  pervenerat  Arpos.* 
Arpi  was  not  far  from  Luceria,  Mr.  Gandy  (Craven's  Tour  through  the 
Southern  Provinces  of  Naples,  p.  15,  17),  is  mistaken  in  representing  Livy 
to  state  that  half  the  Soman  army  went  through  the  Caudine  Pass,  and 
half  by  the  circuitous  route. 
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this  pass  as  a  small  plain  to  which  there  was  one  inlet  and  one 
outlet^  through  narrow  defiles,  covered  with  wood.  When  the 
Romans  had  reached  the  open  space,  and  were  about  to  enter 
the  second  guUey,  they  found  it  blocked  up  with  stones  and 
trunks  of  trees,  and  perceived  the  Samnite  army  on  the  sur- 
rounding heights.  They  then  attempted  to  return  by  the  way 
along  which  they  had  come;  but  this  pass  was  now  closed 
against  them  by  the  enemy.  (^^ 

The  Roman  army,  caught  in  this  mountain  pass,  unable, 
from  want  of  provisions,  to  remain  in  their  camp,  until  they  could 
be  relieved  from  Rome,  or  to  extricate  themselves  by  force,  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  terms  dictated  by  the  Samnite 
general  These  were,  that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  be  passed  under  the  yoke,  each  man  taking  a  single  gar- 
ment; and  that  a  treaty  should  be  made  obliging  the  Romans  to 
evacuate  the  Samnite  territory,  to  remove  the  colonies  esta- 
blished in  it,  and  to  place  the  Samnites  on  an  equality  of  rights 
with  the  Romana(^^)  Livy  affirms  that  the  consuls  informed 
Pontius  of  their  inability  to  made  a  binding  treaty  without  the 
consent  of  the  people,  and  without  the  feciales  and  other  format 
lities.  He  assures  us  that  the  Caudine  Convention  was  not  (as 
was  commonly  believed  in  his  time,  and  as  had  been  stated 
even  by  Claudius  Quadrigarius  the  historian)  Q^)  a  treaty,  but 


(102)  Conceminj;^  the  Bitaation  of  the  Furculse  Caudina,  or  Caudine 
Pass,  see  Mr.  Bunbury's  art.  Caudium,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary.  The 
Jkrca  was  in  general  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  V.  See  Lipsius  de  Cmce, 
iii.  4,  6 ;  Varro  de  L.  L.  v.  §  117.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  pass 
consisted  of  two  defiles  making  an  acute  angle  with  each  otlier,  and 
meeting  at  the  little  plain  descnDed  by  Livy.  This  however  is  a  singular 
pass  to  be  selected  for  a  road,  in  a  country  Dot  closed  by  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains ;  nor  does  it  agree  with  Livy's  description.  Fwrc<B  HiidfurculiB  may 
be  considered  as  equivalent  in  meaning;  Livy,  Florus,  Eutropius,  and 
Victor  use  the  expression  Furcula  CaudincB :  but  the  prose  writers  are 
not  (as  Mr.  Bunbury  supposes)  constant  in  the  use  of  this  form;  for 
Valerius  Maximus  twice  lias  Furcce  Cauditue,  As  the  word  fii^reula  is 
inadmissible  in  the  hexameter  verse  in  its  inflected  cases,  and  in  t)ie 
nominative  is  admissible  only  by  means  of  a  harsh  elision,  it  was  natural 
that  Lucan  should  speak  of  CaudincB  furcce  ;  (ii.  137.) 

(103)  Livy,  ix.  1-4. 

(104)  In  eo  fcddere  quod  factum  est  quondam  cum  Samnitibus,  quidam 
adolescens  nobilis  porcam  sustinuit  jussu  imperatofis.    Foedere  autem  ab 
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merely  a  sponaiOy  or  provisional  agreement;  and  that  the 
consuls,  legates,  qusBStors,  and  military  tribunes  were  the  spon* 
sors :  he  adds  that  the  names  of  those  who  were  sponsorial 
parties  to  the  convention  were  extant  in  his  time;  whereas, 
if  it  had  been  a  formal  treaty,  the  names  of  the  two  feciales 
would  alone  appear  in  the  record.  Six  hundred  horsemen 
were  ako  demanded  as  hostages,  on  account  of  the  necessary 
delay  in  completing  the  treaty. 

§  30  The  Romans  are  stripped  of  their  arms,  and  passed 
under  the  yoke;(^^^)  and  in  tliis  ignominious  state  return  to 
Rome.  The  consuls  name  a  dictator  for  holding  comitia,  and 
after  a  time,  Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  the  two 
best  generals  of  the  time,  are  appointed  in  their  stead.  As 
soon  as  the  new  consuls  have  entered  upon  their  office,  they 
assemble  the  Senate,  and  bring  before  it  the  question  of  the 
Caudine  Convention.  Sp.  Postumius,  the  late  consul,  on  being 
called  upon  to  deliver  his  opinion,  gives  the  magnanimous  advice 
that  the  convention  should  be  disavowed  by  the  state,  and  that 
the  sponsors  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Samnites.  His  advice 
is  adopted ;  Postumius  and  the  other  sponsors  are  taken  by  a 


senatu  improbato,  et  imperatore  Samnitibus  dedito,  qnidam  in  senatu 
earn  quoque  dicit,  qui  porcam  tenuerit,  dedi  oportere ;  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  30. 
This  anecdote  differs  from  Livy's  account,  because  it  supposes  the  consuls 
to  have  executed  a  treaty  in  due  form,  and  with  the  slaughter  of  a  pig ; 
see  Llyv,  iz.  5.  The  variation  does  not  however  affect  the  substance  of 
the  obbgation.  The  case  stated  by  Cicero  seems  to  be  real,  and  not  (as 
Niebuhr  thinks,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  n.  374)  an  imaginary  one. 

(105)  The  iugum  or  yoke  was  in  the  form  of  a  gallows :  two  upright 
spears,  and  a  tnird  attached  to  them  transversely.  See  Appian,  Samn.  4 ; 
Dion.  Hal.  iii.  22 ;  Livy,  iii.  28 ;  Zon.  vii.  17.  Passing  \mder  the  yoke 
was  the  greatest  humiliation  which  could  be  inflicted  upon  an  army,  but  it 
was  milder  treatment  than  seUing  them  as  slaves.  Thus  Livy  says,  in 
a  subsequent  year  (307  B.C.) :  *  Deditio  fieri  coepta,  et  pacti,  qui 
Samnitium  forent,  ut  cum  singulis  vestimentis  emitterentur.  Hi  omnes 
sub  jngum  nussi.  Sociis  Samnitium  nihil  cautum ;  ad  septem  millia  sub 
coron&  veniere ;'  ix.  42.  Again  he  relates  that  in  294  B.C.,  the  consul 
Atilius  gained  a  victory  over  the  Samnites,  in  which  he  lost  7200  of  his 
own  soldiers,  and  took  7200  prisoners,  who  were  passed  under  the  yoke. 
When  he  returned  to  Some,  he  applied  to  be  aUowed  a  triumph ;  but  his 
application  was  refused, '  et  ob  amissa  tot  millia  militum,  et  quod  captivos 
sine  pactions  sub  jugum  misisset;'  x.  36.  In  the  case  of  Caudium,  the 
Samnites  had  made  &p<ictio,  but  not  an  effectual  one. 
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fecialis  to  the  Samnite  camp;  but  Pontius  refuses  to  receive 
them,  and  sends  them  back  to  Bome;  at  the  same  time  he 
protests  against  the  repudiation  of  the  convention  by  the  Ro- 
mans :  he  maintains  that  they  cannot  release  themselves  from 
their  obligation  by  the  mere  surrender  of  the  sponsors,  but 
are  bound  to  place  their  army  in  the  position  in  which  it  was 
when  the  convention  was  made.O 

The  Romans,  eager  to  efface  the  ignominy  which  their 
army  had  sustained  at  Caudium,  sent  out  two  armies,  one 
under  each  consul  The  army  of  Publilius  Philo  attacked  the 
Sanmites  near  Caudium,  and  drove  it  into  Apulia;  Papirius 
Cursor  marched  to  Luceria,  which  he  besieged  and  took.  Here, 
besides  passing  7000  Samnites  under  the  yoke  (among  whom, 
according  to  some  accounts,  was  the  general  Pontius),  he  re- 
captured all  the  standards  and  arms  which  the  Romans  had 
surrendered  at  Caudium,  and  recovered  the  six  hundred  horse- 
men who  had  been  given  up  as  hostages  to  the  Samnites.  Livy 
remarks,  that  his  authorities  left  it  in  uncertainty  whether  these 
great  victories  were  gained  by  L.  Cornelius,  as  dictator,  vnth 
Papirius  Cursor  as  master  of  the  horse,  or  by  the  consuls, 
Papirius  Cursor  and  Publilius  Philo.  He  likewise  adds,  that, 
in  the  following  year,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  consul  with 
Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus  was  L.  Papirius  Cursor  or  L.  Papirius 
Mugillanus  (319  B.C.).  Q^  A  similar  doubt  between  L.  Papirius 
Cursor  and  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus  also  existed  with  respect  to 
the  year  326  B.c.(i<») 

§  31  Livy's  narrative  of  the  Caudine  disaster,  and  of  its 
consequences,  is  in  the  highest  degree  animated  and  picturesque; 
and  the  accounts  of  Appian,  Dio  Cassius,  and  the  others,  though 
less  circumstantial,  agree  with  it  in  the  material  points.     Much 


(io6)  Livy,  ix.  1 — 11 ;  Dion.  Hal.  xvi.  3-5 ;  Appian,  Samn.  4;  Dio 
Cass,  xzxyi.  9 — 20  (the  paragraphs  11  to  14  are  from  the  speech  of 
Herennius),  Zon.  vii.  26 ;  Gell.  xvii.  21,  §  36 ;  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  30 ;  VaL 
Max.  V.  1,  ext.  §  6,  vii.  2,  ext.  §  17 ;  Iior.  i,  16,  §  9  j  Eutrop.  ii.  9 ; 
Ores.  iii.  16. 

(107)  Livy,  ix.  12-15 ;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  21-3 ;  Flor.  et  Zon.  ib. 

(108)  Livy,  viii.  23. 
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of  the  story  is,  however,  involved  in  doubt  and  obscurity.     Ac- 
cording to  Livy,  the  false  news  by  which  Pontius  enticed  the 
Romans  into  the  Caudine  Pass,  was  a  report  that  the  Samnites 
were  besieging  Luceria;  and  he  assumed  that  they  would  lose  no 
time  in  marching  to  the  assistance  of  such  good  and  faithful 
allies  as  the   Lucerines;   a  step  which  they  in  fact  took.p^) 
Now  Livy  had  stated  that  in  326  RG  the  Apulians,  as  well  as 
the   Lucanians,   nations  with  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto 
had  no  relations,  offered  to  become  their  allies,  and  to  furnish 
men  and  arms  for  war ;    and  that  a  treaty  was  made  with 
them.(^^^     In  a  subsequent  year,  however  (323  RC),  he  states 
that  the  consuls,  C.  Sulpidus  and  Q.  iSmilius  (or  Q.  Aulius,  for 
there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  name  of  the  second   consul,)  (^^^) 
marched  separately  against  the  Samnites  and  Apulians — some 
writers  indeed  described  the  consul  as  defending  certain  allies  of 
the  Apulians  against  the  Samnites;   Livy  however  discredits 
this  account,  and  thinks  that  the  Apulians  themselves  were 
attacked.  (^^^     He    likewise    mentions    that   some    historians 
represented  Q.  Fabius  the  consul  as  having  invaded  Apulia  in 
the  year  before   the  Caudine  surrender,  and  having  collected 
much   plunder  in  it(^^^)      It  may  be  added  that   Fabius  is 
recorded  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti  as  having  triumphed  in  that 
year  over  the  Samnites  and  Apulians. (^^*)     After  this  account  of 
the  relations  of  Rome  with  Apulia,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
Romans  should  be  described  as  showing  so  much  alacrity  to 
relieve  the  Lucerines ;  for  the  consuls  march  to  their  relief  by 
the  most  direct  road,  through  a  difficult,  dangerous,  and  hostile 
country,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  what  obstacles  lie  in  their 


(109)  The  same  statement  occurs  ia  Vict,  de  Yir.  111.  30. 
(no)  Livy,  viii.  26. 

(in)  Aulium  quidam  annales  habent,  Liyy  says.  According  to  Diod. 
xriii.  18,  the  consuls  are  C.  Sulpicius  and  C.  JSlius. 

(112)  viii.  37. 

(113)  Fabium  etiam  inApuliam  processisse,  atque  inde  magnas  priedas 
egisse  (quidam  auctores  sunt) ;  ib.  c.  39. 

(114)  In  Victor  de  Vir.  111.  32,  it  is  stated  that  Q.  Fabius  first 
triumphed  'de  Apulia  et  Nucerinis,'  where  Lucerinu  seems  to  be  the 
preferable  reading. 

VOL.  II.  G  O 
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course.  These  'good  and  faithful  allies'  had,  accordiDg  to  livy's 
own  account,  first  made  a  treaty  with  Rome  only  five  years 
before ;  since  which  time,  they  had  broken  the  treaty,  had 
been  attacked  by  two  consular  armies,  and  were  at  this  moment 
actually  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Romans.  Either  there- 
fore the  previous  accounts  of  the  relations  of  Rome  and  Luceria 
are  inaccurate,  or  the  stratagem  by  which  Pontius  drew  the 
Romans  into  the  Caudine  Pass  is  falsely  reported;  the  two 
cannot  be  reconciled.  Nor  does  the  subsequent  histoiy  of 
Luceria  accord  very  well  with  the  supposition  that  it  was  a 
town  strongly  attached  to  the  Romans.  Immediately  after 
the  calamity  at  Caudium,  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites, 
and  they  deposit  in  it,  not  only  all  the  spoils  taken  on  that  occa- 
sion, but  the  six  hundred  Roman  hostagea  It  was  captured  in 
819  RC,  by  Papirius,(^^^)  but  five  years  later  the  Roman  gar- 
rison was  betrayed  to  the  Samnites,  and  the  place  fell  again 
into  their  power:  the  Romans  soon  recovered  it,  put  all  the 
Lucerines  and  Samnites  to  the  sword,  and,  after  doubting 
whether  the  town  should  not  be  demolished  for  its  rebellious 
spirit,  decided  on  occupying  it  with  a  colony  of  2500  Reman 
citizens  Q^^ 

The  situation  of  the  town  of  Caudium  is  well  ascertained ; 
but  the  position  of  the  Caudine  Pass  cannot  be  clearly  identified 
with  any  part  of  the  neighbouring  country.  The  valley  of 
Arpaia,  which  has  been  generally  assumed  to  have  been  the 
scpne  of  the  Roman  surrender,  does  not  at  all  agree  with 
Livy's  description :  the  valley  of  the  Isclero  has  been  proposed 
as  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  problem ;  but  though  it  may 
be  a  narrow  pass,  it  is  not  stated  to  consist  of  an  open  valley 
lying  between  two  defiles.(^^7)     Livy's  description  of  the  Roman 


(115)  lb.  c.  12, 13,  16.  All  Apulia  is  stated  to  have  been  reduced  in 
the  following  year ;  c.  20. 

(116)  lb.  0.  26.  The  colony  to  Luceria  is  also  mentioned  by  IHod. 
zix.  72.  Yelleius,  i.  14»  places  the  colonizing  of  Luceria  in  325  B.C.  (seven 
years  after  332  b.c.)    According  to  Livy,  the  date  is  314  B.C.,  a  difference 

of  eleven  years.  1 

(117)  See  Mr.  Bunbury's  art.  cited  above;  Blewitt's  Handbook  of  I 
Southern  Italy,  p.  501. 
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army  in  the  Caudine  defiles  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
its  situation  resembled  that  of  the  English  army  in  the  Khyber 
Pass ;  but  the  nature  of  the  country  between  Capua  and  Bene- 
ventum  forbids  any  such  supposition.  Cicero  speaks  in  two 
places  of  a  battle  having  been  fought  at  Caudium  ;(^^^)  and 
it  has  been  inferred  from  an  expression  in  Appian  that  he 
meant  to  describe  the  surrender  as  having  been  preceded  by 
loss  of  life  on  a  large  scale.(^^®)  It  is,  however,  uncertain 
how  far  Cicero^s  language  is  to  be  construed  strictly :  and 
Appian's  narrative  (which  is  perhaps  borrowed  from  Diony-  i  ^ 
sius)  Q^  clearly  excludes  the  idea  of  a  battle  having  been  '  i 
fought;  for  he  says  that  the  Romans  yielded  to  hunger,  and 
that  50,000  men  laid  down  their  arm&  Livy's  detailed  ac- 
count supposes  that  the  Romans  laid  down  their  arms  without 
a  blow  being  struck.  He  mentions  no  discordant  version  (as 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing),  according  to  which  the  capitula- 
tion was  preceded  by  a  battle :  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Roman 
historians  should  have  concealed  a  previous  defeat,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  disgraces  of  their  country :  for  there  was  more 
dishonour  in  an  army  of  60,000  men  submitting  to  the  enemy 
without  resistance,  than  in  capitulating  after  a  defeat  in  a 
well-fought  battle  on  unequal  ground.  The  remains  of  the 
legions  of  Cannse  are  likewise  described  by  Livy  as  saying,  in 
their  address  to  Marcellus  in  212  B.a,  that  the  Roman  army 
laid  down  its  arms  at  Caudium  without  a  struggle.  (^^^) 


(ii8)  At  vero  T.  Yeturius  and  Sp.  Postumius,  cam  iterum  consules 
essent,  quia,  cum  male  pugnatum  apud  Caudium  esset,  legionibus  nostris 
sub  jugum  missis,  pacem  cum  Samnitibus  fecerant,  dediti  sunt  his ;  Idjussu 
enim  populi  senatusque  fecerant;  De  Off.  iii.  30.  Cum  C.  Pontio  Samnite, 
patre  ejus  a  quo  Caudino  prslio  Sp.  PostomiuB,  T.  Yeturius,  consules 
Buperati  sunt ;  De  Sen.  12. 

(119)  ff6fA7ravTts  hffoi  furd  Toi>c  iu^apfiivovc  i^pyoVf  Samn.  4.  Niebuhr 
thinks  that  *it  was  not  till  after  a  frightful  defeat  that  they  were 
shut  in,  and  obliged  to  capitulate;'  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  211.  Dr.  Arnold 
adopts  the  same  view,  vol.  ii.  p.  214.  Arguments  founded  on  the  numbers 
of  the  legions  are  too  uncertam  to  have  any  weight. 

(120)  Niebuhr  says  that  Appian  is  here  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
abbreviator  of  Dionysius ;  ib.  p.  212. 

(13 1)  Ad  Alliam  prope  omnia  exercitus  fugit:  ad  Furculas  Caudinas, 
ne  expertus  quidcm  certamen,  arma  tradidit  hosti;  ut  alias  pudendas 
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The  statement  of  Livy,  that  the  names  of  the  sponsors  to 
the  treaty  were  extant  in  his  time,  implies  the  existence  of 
a  record  which  he  believed  to  be  authentic,  and  probably 
contemporary.  The  account  of  the  repudiation  of  the  treaty 
has  not  only  nothing  improbable^  but  the  circumstances  are 
very  characteristic  of  the  Roman  disposition  and  policy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  modem  law  of  nations,  a  general  has  full  powers 
to  conclude  military  conventions  with  the  enemy,  but  he  cannot 
bind  the  national  faith  for  matters  lying  beyond  this  sphere,  and 
his  government  is  not  pledged  by  his  acts  if  they  exceed  what  is 
necessary  for  military  purposes.  (^^^)  The  Roman  consuls  acted 
under  similar  rules ;  and  the  Senate  and  people  were  doubtless 
entitled  to  reftise  their  sanction  to  the  treaty,  if  they  desired  to 
withhold  it,  without  delivering  up  the  soldiers  who  were  included 
in  the  capitulation.  (^^     If  the  fecial  law  of  the  Romans  required 


clades  exercituum  taceam ;  livy,  rxv.  6.  Compare  livy's  account  of  the 
disaster  of  the  consul  Marcius,  whose  army  was  surrounded  in  a  defile  hy 
the  Ligurians,  in  186  B.C. ;  Livy,  xxxiz.  20. 

(122)  See  Vatel's  Law  of  Nations,  b.  iii.  §237-8. 

(123)  The  conduct  of  the  Bomans  with  reference  to  the  Caudine 
convention  has  been  discussed  by  the  principal  writers  on  the  Law  of 
Nations:  see  Grotius  de  J.  B.  et  P.  u.  15,  §16;  Puffendorf,  Law  of 
N.  and  N.  viii.  9,  §  12 ;  Vatel,  b.  ii.  §209-212.  The  argument  of  the 
latter  is  luminous  and  satisfactory.  '  if  (he  remarks)  the  Samnites  had 
only  required  of  the  Boman  generals  and  army  such  engagements  as  the 
nature  of  their  situation,  and  their  commission,  empowered  them  to  enter 
into  ;  if  they  had  obliged  them  to  surrender  themselyes  prisoners  of  war ; 
or,  if  from  their  inability  to  hold  them  all  prisoners,  they  had  dismissed 
them  upon  their  promise  not  to  bear  arms  against  them  for  some  years,  in 
case  Borne  should  refuse  to  ratify  the  peace,  the  agreement  would  have 
been  valid,  as  being  made  with  sufficient  powers,  and  the  whole  army 
would  have  been  bound  to  observe  it ;  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  troops,  or  their  officers,  should  have  a  power  of  entering  into  a  contract 
on  those  occasions,  and  u^n  that  footing;'  §211.  Thomasius,  in 
a  Dissertation  *  de  Sponsione  Bomanorum  Caudin&,  cited  by  Barbeyrac  on 
Grotius,  controverts  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  and  maintains  that  the  Bomans 
were  bound  to  ratify  the  treaty,  or  to  restore  things  to  the  state  in  which 
they  were  at  the  time  when  it  was  made.  Mommsen,  Bom.  Gesch. 
vol.  i.  p.  238,  is  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  Boman  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  Caudine  convention,  does  not  deserve  any  blame.  Niebuhr 
thinks  that  the  repudiation  of  the  Caudine  treaty  is  '  the  most  detestable 
act  in  Boman  history :'  he  says  that '  the  peace  was  broken  in  a  most 
unprincipled  manner,'  and  that  '  this  act  forms  a  glaring  contrast  with  the 
noble  generosity  of  C.  Pontius  ;*  ^Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  366-368.)  In  his  History 
he  speaks  of  'the  breach  of   the  Caudine  peace,  which  nothing  can 
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that  the  sponsors  to  the  treaty  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
enemy,  it  required  more  than  the  international  la;v  of  modem 
timea  The  terms  presciibed  by  the  Samnite  general,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Roman  oflScers,  were  not  harsh  or  unrea- 
sonable iQ^)  and  if  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Romans  had  been 
moderate,  equitable,  and  unaggressive,  the  Senate  and  people 
might  have  ratified  the  treaty;  but  it  was  clearly  beyond  the 
competence  of  the  consuls  in  their  capacity  of  military  com- 
manders. 

Livy  states  that  two  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  were  among 
the  sponsors,  and  that  they  protested  against  being  delivered  to 
the  Samnites,  on  the  ground  that  the  surrender  would  not 
release  the  people  from  their  obligation,  that  they  did  not 
deserve  punishment  for  an  act  which  had  saved  the  Roman 
army,  and  that  their  persons  were  sacred.  These  objections  are 
combated  by  Postumius,  who  suggests,  that  if  they  are  not  sur- 
rendered with  the  other  sponsors,  they  should  be  surrendered 
at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office,  with  the  addition  of  a 
previous  flogging  in  the  Comitium,  in  order  to  compensate  for 
the  time  during  which  they  remained  in  impunity.  At  length, 
the  two  tribunes  consent  to  resign  their  offices,  and  are  surren- 


excuse  ;*  vol.  iii.  p.  266.  This  judgment  is  however  founded  on  a  peculiar 
hypothesis  of  his  own ;  which,  as  was  shown  above,  is  contradicted  by  the 
evidence.  Dr.  Arnold  likewise  appears  to  take  an  unfavourable  view  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Komans  on  this  occasion.  After  remarking  that '  the 
chronology  and  history  of  these  events  are  alike  so  meagre  or  so  wilfully 
falsified,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  either  the  dates  or  the  real 
character  of  the  transactions  which  followed:'  he  adds  that  *  the  Romans 
were  as  regardless  of  their  own  individual  feelings  as  of  the  laws  of  iustice 
and  good  taith,  when  either  were  set  in  the  balance  against  national  pride 
and  ambition  ;*  Hist.  vol.  ii.p.  223-4,  and  lower  down,  ne  says  that  Pontius 
'  had  spared  the  lives  and  liberties  of  two  Eoman  armies,  and,  unprovoked 
by  the  treachery  of  his  enemies,  had  afterwards  set  at  liberty  the  generals 
who  were  ^ven  up  into  his  power  as  a  pretended  expiation  of  his  country's 
perfidy ;'  io.  p.  36i5.    Compare  Mach.  Disc.  iii.  42. 

(124)  The  terms  according  to  Livy  were  that  the  Somans  should 
evacuate  the  Samnite  territory,  and  withdraw  their  colonies,  and  should 
secure  them  perfect  independence,  and  the  power  of  living  imder  their  own 
laws ;  ix.  4.  According  to  Appian,  Samn.  4,  the  terms  were  to  restore  all 
territory  belonging  to  the  Samnites,  to  withdraw  the  colonies,  and  the 
capitulating  army  never  to  fight  against  the  Samnites.  Zonaras,  vii.  26, 
states  the  conditions  to  have  been  that  the  Somans  should  evacuate  tJieir 
territory,  and  be  their  allies  with  equal  rights. 


} 
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dered  with  the  others.(^^)  Conjectural  explanations  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  tribunes  in  the  treaty  have  been  proposed  ;Q^ 
as  to  which  no  certainty  can  be  attained.  It  is  however  certain, 
that  the  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr,  who  supposes  that  the  treaty 
was  ratified  by  a  plebiscitum,  and  that  the  tribunes  were  surren- 
dered as  having  been  parties  to  this  ordinance,(^  is  contrary 
to  the  express  testimony  on  the  subject  Livy's  narrative  clearly 
r  t^l  indicates  that  the  two  tribunes  were  implicated  because  they 
(C  1^  !  had  been  among  the  sponsors.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that 
they  were  in  the  camp  when  the  capitulation  was  made  ;(^^ 
and  that  they  must  have  joined  in  the  treaty  before  they  could 
have  communicated  with  Roma  His  account  excludes  the  idea 
that  the  people  and  Senate  differed  as  to  the  treaty,  and  that 
the  former  ratified  it,  while  the  latter  repudiated  it  Moreover, 
if  the  people  had  ratified  the  treaty,  there  is  no  reason  why  two 
only  of  the  tribunes  should  be  mentioned,  and  why  the  others 
should  be  passed  over  in  silenca     Cicero  likewise  expressly 


(i  25)  ix.  8-10.  The  names  stated  hj  Livy  are  L.  Livius  and  Q.  Mslius. 
Cicero  alludes  to  the  same  fact,  but  giyes  a  different  name  to  one  of  the 
tribunes.  '  At  vero  T.  Yetnrius  et  §p.  Postumius,  cum  iterum  oonsules 
essent,  quia,  cum  male  pugnatum  apua  Caudium  esset,  legionibus  nostiia 
sub  jugum  missis,  pacem  cum  Samnitibus  fecerant,  dediti  sunt  his; 
infussu  enim  populi  senatus^fue fecerant.  Eodemque  tempore  Ti.  Numiciua, 
Q.  Mselius,  qui  tum  tribuni  plebis  erant,  quod  eorwn  aucioritate  fax  erat 
facta,  dediti  sunt,  ut  pax  Samnitium  repudiaretur ;'  De  Off.  iii.  30. 
Cicero  here  says  that  the  two  tribunes  were  surrendered,  because  they  had 
authorized  the  making  of  the  treaty,  which  agrees  with  Livy's  account. 
He  does  not  say  that  they  were  surrendered,  because  the  people  had 
ratified  tlie  treaty.  It  may  be  observed  that  Niebuhr  in  quotmg  this 
passage,  (vol.  iii.  n.  384)  suppresses  the  important  words,  '  iniussu  enim 
popuh  senatusque  fecerant,  which  contradict  his  own  hypothesia. 
£utroptus,  iL  9,  likewise  says :  '  Pax  tamen  a  senatu  et  populo  soluta  est.' 

(126)  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  ib«  n.  382. 

(127)  lb.  p.  221 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  367. 

(128)  It  seems  that  tribunes  of  the  plebs  were  at  this  time  sometimes 
sent  on  missions  to  the  consuls  in  the  field ;  a  case  is  mentioned  by  Livy, 
ix.  36,  where  Qye  legates  of  the  Senate,  with  two  tribunes,  go  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Fabius  in  Etruria.  Another  remarkable  case  occurs  in  Livy, 
xxix.  20,  in  204  B.C.  It  appears  that  the  Senate  had  not,  in  strictness,  the 
power  of  controlling  the  actions  of  the  consuls  in  the  field ;  if  therefore 
they  wished  to  send  out  some  field  deputies,  it  was  natural  that  some 
tribunes,  as  representing  the  popular  interest,  should  be  associated  with 
the  more  immediate  delegates  of  the  Senate :  thou^^h  the  proceeding  was 
irregular.    Compare  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  286,  who  ezplama  the  subject. 
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states,  that  the  consuls  were  surrendered  because  the  treaty  had 
been  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  people. 

The  subsequent  successes  of  the  Romans  against  the  Sam- 
nites  at  Caudium  and  Luceria^  the  recovery  of  the  lost  standards 
and  of  the  hostages,  and  the  passing  of  7000  Samnites,  with 
their  general  Pontius,  under  the  yoke,  are  rejected  by  Niebuhr, 
as  figments  of  Roman  vanity.  (^^^)  It  is  however  a  dangerous  and 
uncertain  mode  of  criticism  to  insert  defeats  of  the  Romans,  and 
to  erase  their  victories,  upon  mere  conjecture ;  when  the  general 
course  of  the  history  shows  that,  in  the  end,  they  must  have  been 
triumphant(^^  The  retreat  of  the  English  army  from  Afghan- 
istan, through  the  Khyber  Pass,  was  more  disastrous  than  the 
Roman  capitulation  at  Caudium.  If  Niebuhr's  historical  method 
were  adopted,  some  future  historian  might  discredit  the  subse- 
quent campaign  under  generals  Pollock  and  Nott,  and  the  re- 
capture of  Caubul,  as  fictions  invented  in  order  to  cancel  the 
disgraces,  and  to  flatter  the  national  pride  of  the  English. 

Niebuhr  further  contrasts  the  magnanimity  of  Pontius,  his 
good  faith,  and  the  moderation  of  his  demands,  with  the  perfidy 
and  rapacity  of  the  Romans.  Now  there  is  no  part  of  the 
Caudine  story  which  has  been  related  by  a  greater  number  of 


(139)  Hist.  vol.  iii.  222-5;  Lect.  vol.  i.p.  368.  Niebuhr  thinks  that 
'  the  hostages  were  either  given  back,  or  it  they  did  not  die  in  captivity, 
were  ransomed  one  by  one,  when  their  death  after  all  would  have  satisfied 
only  a  useless  cruelty.'  Similar  views  are  taken  bv  Dr.  Arnold,  vol.  ii. 
p.  226-9.  The  recovery  of  the  hostages  is  stated  by  Livy,  and  also  by 
Zouaras.  Dionysius,  xvi.  3,  likewise  mentions  the  passing  of  Pontius  and 
his  army  under  the  yoke.  The  spokesman  of  the  legions  of  Cannse,  in 
212  B.C.,  in  Livy,  xxv.  6,  alludes  to  the  Caudine  legions  as  having  obtained 
their  venffeance  by  passing  their  conquerors  under  the  yoke.  *Ut 
CaudinsB  legiones,  qua  sine  armis  redieront  Bomam,  armatffi  remissee  in 
Samnium,  eundem  ilium  hostem  sub  jugum  miserint,  qui  h&c  bu& 
ignomini^  Istatus  fuerat.' 

(130)  Dr.  Arnold  remarks  that,  at  this  time,  'Borne  was  continually 
becoming  more  powerful,  and  the  various  attempts  made  by  several  of  the 
Italian  nations  to  check  her  growing  supremacy,  served  only  to  set  in 
a  clearer  light  the  ffreatness  of  her  resources.'  *  Northwards  and  south- 
wards, in  the  centriQ  Apennines,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
Boman  power  was  alike  irresistible,  and  Borne  towered  above  the  nations 
who  were  jointly  or  severally  assailing  her,  like  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Homeric  T>oems  when  beset  by  a  multitude  of  common  men;'  Hist, 
vol.  iL  p.  243-4. 


\ 
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ancient  authors,  tlian  the  advice  of  Herennius  to  his  son  Pontius, 
to  liberate  the  Romans  without  ignominious  conditious,  or,  if  he 
did  not  adopt  this  course,  to  put  them  all  to  death ;  but  to  follow 
no  middle  line.(^^^)  In  this  anecdote,  which  rests  on  the  same 
foundation  as  the  other  parts  of  the  narrative,  Herennius  appears 
superior  to  his  son,  both  in  magnanimity  and  wisdom.  Livy 
expressly  mentions  that  Herennius  advised,  as  the  best  course, 
that  the  Romans  should  all  be  liberated  unhurt ;  and  that  he 
pointed  out  the  inexpediency  of  irritating  them  by  disgrace, 
while  their  power  remained  unimpaired.(^^^  The  abstinence  of 
Pontius  from  putting  two  consular  armies  to  deatli,  or  selling 
them  as  slaves,  may  as  reasonably  be  attributed  to  fear  as  to 
clemency:  he  probably  resorted  to  as  severe  a  measure  as  he 
could  venture  to  use.  Nor  does  his  restoration  of  the  Roman 
Sponsors  imply  any  generosity  on  his  part,  for  their  detention 
would  have  amounted  to  an  admission  that  the  Romans  were 
justified  in  repudiating  the  treaty,  which  he  is  represented  as 
denying.  Whatever  his  merits  may  have  been,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  recognised  by  his  own  countrymen;  for 
after  the  Caudine  convention,  his  name  does  not  recur  during 
the  remaining  seventeen  years  of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  a 
struggle  of  remarkable  pertinacity  ;(^^)  nor  does  he  again  appear 


(131)  The  advice  of  Herennius  is  related  by  Livy,  Valerius  Maximus, 
FloruB,  Appian,  and  Dio  Cassius.  In  his  Lectures,  Niebubr  says  that 
C.  Pontius  18  '  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity ;'  (vol.  i.  p.  363) ;  but 
he  completely  misrepresents  the  advice  f^ven  by  Herennius,  when  he  says 
that  the  first  recommendation  was  to  put  all  the  Eomans  to  death,  and 
that  when  the  son  remonstrated  against  the  inhumanity  of  such  a  course, 
he  counselled  their  liberation  without  injury,  (p.  365.)  Livy  and  the  other 
writers  agree  in  stating  that  the  first  advice  of  Herennius  was  that  the 
Bomans  should  be  dismissed  unharmed ;  and  that  when  his  son  rejected 
this  advice,  (on  account,  we  may  presume,  of  its  too  great  leniency,)  he 
recommended  that  they  should  all  be  put  to  death.  In  his  History, 
Niebuhr  does  not  invert  the  anecdote,  but  he  discredits  it :  '  The  woras 
of  the  old  man  (he  there  says)  had  certainly  another  meaning  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Samnites,  from  what  the  ILomans  pretended  to  see  in 
them ;'  vol.  iii.  p.  215.  Compare  Machiavel,  Disc.  iii.  40,  who  recites  the 
anecdote  correctly. 

(132)  The  conversation  between  the  father  and  son,  in  Appian,  agrees 
in  substance  with  that  in  Livy :  as  do  the  remains  of  the  speeoi  of 
Herennius  in  Dio  Cassius. 

(133)  Livy  does  not  in  general  name  the  Samnite  commanders:  but 
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on  the  stage  until  the  close  of  the  Third  Samnite  War,  292  Ka, 
twenty-nine  years  after  the  Caadine  disaster,  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Romans,  and,  after  having  been  led  in  the 
triumph  of  Q.  Fabius  Ourges,  was  beheaded,(^^)  according  to 
the  inhuman  practice  of  the  Romans  :(}^^)  a  measure  which  bears 
the  stamp  of  vindictive  cruelty,  but  which  does  not  prove  that, 
after  his  long  inaction,  the  Romans  considered  him  a  formidable 
enemy.  (^**) 

Official  notices  and  records  of  the  Caudine  convention  (such 


Statitis  GrelliuB  is  mentioned  by  him  as  a  Samnite  general  in  the  Second 
War,  (ix.  44,)  Gellius  Egnatius  and  Stains  Minncius  in  the  Third; 
z.  19,  20. 

(134)  Niebuhr  says :  'The  persecution  of  Hannibal  is  nn worthy,  the 
death  of  Perseus  horrible,  that  of  Jugurtha  cruel ;  but  the  greatest  stain 
in  the  Boman  annals  is  the  execution  of  C.  Pontius  ;*  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  217. 
In  his  Lectures,  he  says :  '  Soman  history  has  no  greater  stain  than  this ; 
the  fate  of  Pontius  even  at  this  day  deserves  our  tears,  and  the  conduct  of 
Some  towards  her  generous  enemy,  our  curse ;'  vol.  i.  p.  404.  '  Such 
a  murder,  committed  or  sanctioned  by  such  a  man  as  Q.  Fabius,  is 
peculiarly  a  national  crime,  and  proves  but  too  clearly  that,  in  their 
dealings  with  foreigners,  the  Somans  had  neither  magnanimity,  nor 
humanity,  nor  justice ;'  Arnold,  ib.  p.  365.  *  The  Somans,  after  all  danger 
to  themselves  was  over,  could  muroer  in  cold  blood  the  Samnite  general^ 
C.  Pontius,  to  whom  they  owed  not  only  the  respect  due  to  a  brave  enemy, 
but  gratitude  for  the  generosity  with  which  he  had  treated  them  in  his 
day  of  victory  ;*  ib.  p.  416. 

(13s)  The  remarks  of  Cicero,  Verr.  v.  30,  show  that  the  execution  of 
generals  led  in  a  Soman  triumph,  was  considered  a  matter  of  course — so 
that  the  execution  of  Pontius  may  not  have  had  any  peculiar  reference 
to  the  disgrace  at  Caudium. 

(136)  Cato  is  introduced  by  Cicero,  in  the  work  de  Senectute,  c.  12, 
as  declaring  that  a  dialogue  took  place  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Camillus 
and  Appius  Claudius  (349  B.C.),  at  Tarentum,  between  Plato,  Archytas, 
and  the  father  of  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general  at  the  Caudine  disaster: 
that  he  had  heard  this  fact  ft-om  a  certain  Nearchus  who  had  entertained 
him  at  Tarentum  when  he  was  a  youth,  and  that  Nearchus  had  learnt  it 
firom  some  of  his  seniors.  A  real  dialogue  is  evidently  intended ;  similar 
to  that  mentioned  in  Athen.  xii.  64 ;  and  not  a  fictitious  composition, 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  n.  373 ;  Lect.  on 
Anc.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  148.  It  could  not  however  have  taken  ^lace  at  the 
time  stated,  if  Plato  was  present  at  it ;  for  Plato  died  very  old  m  347  B.C., 
and  his  last  visit  to  Sicuy  was  about  361  B.C.  The  intercourse  of  Cato 
with  Nearchus  took  place  (according  to  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  2),  after  the  capture 
of  Tarentum  by  Fabius  Maximus  in  209  b.c.  Even  if  we  take  the  date  of 
Cicero,  and  suppose  that  the  presence  of  Plato  is  a  fable,  the  conversation 
of  Archytas  ana  the  father  or  Pontius  must  have  preceded  the  time  when 
Cato  conversed  with  Nearchus  by  140  years.  This  interval  does  not 
admit  of  Nearchus  having  received  the  account  from  a  person  who  was 
hving  at  the  time  when  the  supposed  dialogue  took  place. 
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as  the  list  of  sponsors  mentioned  by  Livy)  may  have  been,  and 
probably  were,  preserved  in  the  Roman  archives  ;(^^  but  we 
have  no  reason  for  believing  that  any  connected  narrative  of  the 
transaction  was  written  by  a  contemporary  historian,  or  even  by 
a  historian  who  derived  his  information  directly  from  contem- 
poraries.  All  our  positive  testimony,  indeed,  directly  negatives 
such  an  idea.(^^  The  grandfather  of  Fabius  Pictor,  the  earliest 
historian,  is  reported  to  have  painted  the  Temple  of  Salus  in 
460  u.c.  (304  rg)  ',Q^  which  was  seventeen  years  after  the 
Caudine  treaty.  The  narrative  must,  apparently,  have  been 
framed  from  traditionary  recollections :  but  what  the  accuracy 
or  value  of  these  may  have  been,  we  have  no  certain  means  of 
judging.  The  Caudine  disaster  was  calculated  to  leave  deep  traces 
on  the  national  memory.  (^^  We  may  be  entitled  to  consider 
the  narrative,  in  its  general  outlines,  as  resting  on  a  historical 
basis ;  but  our  knowledge  is  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
its  details,  and  still  less  are  we  entitled  to  accuse  Livy  of  having 
wilfully  falsified  the  account.  (^*^)  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
materials  from  which  the  original  narrative  was  constructed,  we 
doubtless  have  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented  by 

(137)  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

(laS)  See  above,  ch.  iii.  §  I.  Livy»  viii.  40,  speaking  of  the  year 
immeaiately  preceding  the  daudine  capitulation,  expressly  says:  *l^eo 
quisquam  sequaUs  temporibus  illis  scriptor  extat,  quo  satis  certo  auctore 
stetur.' 

(139)  Plin.  XXXV.  7 ;  above,  vol.  i.  p.  38,  n.  94.  Livy  mentions  that 
the  contract  for  building  this  temple  was  given  out  by  the  censor  in 
306  B.C.  (ix.  43),  and  that  the  temple  itself  was  dedicated  in  302  B.C.  x.  1 ; 

(140)  Livy  says  that  when  Fabius  was  about  to  enter  the  Ciminian 
wood  in  310  B.C.,  all  the  army  thought  of  the  Caudine  surrender ;  ix.  36. 
The  Samnites  are  represented  aa  referring  to  it  at  the  same  time ;  ib.  38. 
The  Faucian  curia  is  likewise  stated  to  have  been  considered  unlucky,  as 
having  been  the  first  in  the  year  both  of  the  Gallic  capture  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  Caudine  disaster — ^to  which  Licinius  Macer  added  the  Cremera ; 
ib.  38.  Keminiscences  of  the  Caudine  disgrace,  during  the  Second  Punic 
War,  are  mentioned  by  Livy,  xxiii.  42,  xxv.  6.  Compare  above,  vol.  L 
p.  118,  n.  78. 

(141)  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  212-3,  221.  In  p.  222,  he  accuses 
'  the  annalists'  of  having  fabricated  the  story  of  the  recovery  of  the  Boman 
hostages  and  standards.  In  his  Lectures,  however,  he  says  that '  Livy  has 
corrupted  and  distorted  the  history  of  the  whole  of  the  year  following,  bj 
stating  that  in  it  the  Bomans,  at  the  conq^uest  of  Lucena,  recovered  their 
hostages ;'  vol.  i.  p.  366.  Dr.  Arnold  considers  the  account  of  the  Caudine 
treaty  to  have  been  falsified  by  '  the  annaliits ;'  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 
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Fabios  and  bis  successors,  long  before  it  was  adopted  and 
repeated  by  Livy.(^*^ 

§  31  The  history  of  the  remainder  of  the  Second  Sanmite 
War,  down  to  the  year  304  RC,  is  related  by  Livy  with  consi- 
derable detail.  His  narrative  is  indistinct  and  incoherent,  and  it 
differs  in  many  material  points  from  the  notices  of  Diodorus, 
which  recur  at  close  intervals  during  this  period,  though  as  to 
the  general  course  and  chronology  of  the  war,  the  accounts  of 
the  two  historians  agree. 

The  war  was  continued  in  Campania:  in  316  RC,  the 
Romans  obtained  the  town  of  Saticula,  but  lost  Plestia  and 
Sora.(^^)  Soon  afterwards  the  Samnites  seem  to  have  been  vic- 
torious in  a  battle  at  Lautulss  (near  Anxur),  in  which  Q.  Aulius, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  was  killed  ;(^^)  but  the  Romans  speedily 
regained  the  superiority,  and  in  a  few  years  had  nearly  brought 
the  war  to  an  end.(^*^    It  may  be  remarked,  that  with  regard  to 


(142)  A  senatas-oonBultuin  concerning  the  Tiburtines,  published  from 
a  brazen  plate,  now  lost,  is  referred  by  Niebuhr  to  the  Second  Samnite 
War,  and  to  about  the  time  of  the  Caudine  treaty ;  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  266. 
Tisconti  has  referred  it  to  the  time  of  the  Social  War.  The  language 
seems  to  prove  that  it  must  be  considerably  later  than  the  time  indicated 
by  Niebuhr.    See  Klotz,  Lat.  Litt.  p.  313. 

(143)  Livy,  ix.  21-3 ;  Diod.  xix.  72. 

(144)  Livy,  ib.  23,  first  says  that  the  battle  of  Lautuke  ended  without 
advantage  to  either  army.  He  then  adds:  'Livenio  apud  quosdaem, 
adversam  eam  pugnam  E^omanis  fuisse,  atque  in  ek  cecidisse  Q.  Aulium, 
magistrum  equitum.'  He  had  already  given  a  circumstantial  account  of 
the  death  of  Aulius  in  an  equestrian  battle  near  Saticula.  Diodorus,  ib. 
describes  the  Bomans  as  completely  routed  at  LautulsB,  and  Aulius  dying 
in  order  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  night.  The  Capitoline  Fasti  record  the 
death  of  Aulius  in  battle  at  this  time. 

(145)  See  LivT,  ix.  24-9.  31 ;  Diod.  xix.  76,  101,  xx.  26.  Cinna,  a  place 
near  which  the  Ivomans  defeat  the  Samnites,  in  Diod.  c.  76,  is  an  unknown 
and  probably  corrupt  or  inaccurate  name.  The  account,  ib.,  of  C.  Meenius, 
dictator,  and  M.  Fulvius,  master  of  the  horse,  being  sent  to  inquire  about 
the  revolt  of  the  Campanians,  also  occurs  in  Livy,  c.  26.  ^XJ  ^^  ^^ 
master  of  the  horse  M.  Foslius.  Diod.  xix.  2,  likewise  has  Fulvius  for 
Foslius,  as  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  year  318  B.c.  The  recovery  of 
FregeUfiB  is  attributed  by  Diod.  c.  103  to  Fabius;  by  Livy,  c.  28,  to 
Poetelius.  Diod.  ib.  mentions  the  capture  of  KtXia  and  Nola  in  the  same 
year.  KtXia  appears  to  be  a  corruption  or  error  for  Calatia,  which  is 
mentioned  at  tne  same  time  by  Livy,  c.  28.  The  colony  to  Pontice  occurs 
both  in  Livy  and  Diodorus.  Livy  speaks  of  '  profligatum  fere  Samnitium 
bellum  ;'  c.  29.  (313  b.c.)  The  narratives  of  liivy  and  Diodorus  are  <]iuite 
mconsistent  wiui  Niebuhr*8  view  that  the  defeat  of  Lautulse  inflicted 
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the  capture  of  Nola,  in  313  B.C.,  there  was,  according  to  Livy,  a 
doubt  similar  to  one  which  was  mentioned  above.  Some  his- 
tories gave  the  credit  of  this  achievement  to  the  dictator  Poete- 
lius ;  while  others  assigned  it  to  the  consul  C.  Junius,  and  repre- 
sented Poetelius  as  having  been  appointed  dictator  merely  for 
the  formal  purpose  of  driving  a  nail  into  a  temple  in  order  to 
mitigate  a  pe8tilence.(^**) 

The  subsequent  capture  of  Allifse,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vul- 
tumus,  by  the  consul  Marcius,  is  mentioned  both  by  Livy  and 
Diodorus.(^*^  He  afterwards  engages  the  Samnites  with  doubtful 
success;  and  the  Senate  send  to  Fabius,  the  other  consul,  calling 
upon  him  to  name  Papirius  Cursor  dictator ;  an  act  which  he 
does  reluctantly,  and  in  silence,  on  account  of  the  treatment 
formerly  experienced  from  him,  as  his  master  of  the  horse. 
In  the  battle  subsequently  gained  by  Papirius,  the  Samnites 
wore  highly  ornamented  armour,  and  shields  embossed  with  gold 
and  silver.  In  his  triumph,  the  gold  shields  were  hung  up  in 
the  silversmiths'  forum;  and  hence,  according  to  Livy,  the 
custom  for  the  sediles  to  ornament  the  forum  for  certain  pro- 


a  deep  wound  apon  Rome,  and  that '  the  situation  of  the  republic  was  not 
more  threatening  after  the  battle  of  Cannse ;'  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  230.  In  his 
Lectures,  he  says :  *  This  victory  produced  a  mighty  revolution ;  for  the 
Samnites  now  spread  into  Latium ;'  vol.  i.  p.  370.  No  such  advance 
however  is  mentioned  either  by  Livy  or  Diodorus.  Livy's  account  (c.  31) 
of  the  operations  against  the  Samnites  in  the  year  of  Junius  and 
^milius  (311  B.C.)  differs  altogether  from  that  of  Diodorus  ;  xx.  26.  See 
Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  244 ;  Arnold,  ib.  p.  247.  The  latter  remarks  that  *  if  we 
compare  Livy*s  account  with  that  of  Diodorus,  no  one  would  suspect  tliat 
both  writers  were  describing  the  events  of  the  same  war  and  the  same 
period.' 

(146)  Livy,  ix.  28.  The  Capitoline  Fasti  for  this  year  state  that 
C.  Poetelius  was  dictator  rei  gerunds  causa,  and  not  clavi  figendi  causiL, 
as  is  affirmed  by  Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  236. 

(147)  Livy,  ix.  38 ;  Diod.  xx.  35.  There  is  a  direct  conflict  of  testimony 
between  Livy  and  Diodorus  with  respect  to  the  Marsi  in  the  consulship 
of  Decius  and  Fabius,  308  B.C.  Diod.  xx.  44,  states  that  the  consuls 
assisted  the  Marsi  who  were  attacked  by  the  Samnites  ;  that  they  had  the 
superiority  in  the  battle,  and  killed  many  of  the  enemy.  Livy,  on  the 
other  hand,  states  that  Decius  alone  went  mto  Samnium,  and  that  a  battle 
which  he  fought  with  the  Samnites  was  rendered  memorable  only  by  the 
fact  that  the  Marsi  fought  in  it  for  the  first  time  against  the  Romans ;  ix.  41. 
Four  years  later,  the  Slarsi  are  described  as  suing  for  peace  with  Borne, 
and  obtaining  a  treaty ;  ib.  46.  They  are  likewise  defeated,  and  mulcted 
of  a  part  of  their  territory,  in  302  B.C. ;  Livy,  x.  3. 
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cessions  took  its  origin.  It  is  added,  that  the  Campanians,  from 
hatred  of  the  Samnites,  copied  this  armour  for  the  gladiators, 
and  called  it  by  their  name.(^*®)  Livy  and  Diodorus  agree  in 
describing  the  Romans  as  gaining  great  advantages  in  the  years 
806  and  305  B.c.,(^**)  and  they  both  state  that  in  the  following 
year  the  Samnites  submitted  to  the  treaty  imposed  upon  them 
by  their  victorious  enemy.(^'*^ 

During  the  later  years  of  this  war^  hostilities  with  the 
Etruscans,  which  had  some  years  been  intermitted,(^^^)  were 
renewed.  The  campaign  was  begun  by  the  Etruscans,  who 
attacked  Sutrium ;  but  were  defeated  near  it  by  the  Romans. 
After  this  victory,  Q.  Fabius  crossed  the  Ciminian  wood,  which 


(14S)  Livy,  ix.  38-40;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  26.  These  origins  are  con- 
sidered as  historical  hy  Niehuhr,  ib.  p.  248. 

(149)  Li^y,  ix.  43-5  ;  Died.  xx.  80, 90,  101.  The  march  of  the  consuls 
Marcios  and  Cornelius  into  lapygia  (b.c.  306),  in  Died.  c.  80,  seems  to  cor- 
respond with  the  campaign  of  tlie  consul  Volumnius,  against  the  Sallentini, 
in  liivy,  c.  42.  (b.c.  307.)  The  capture  of  Statius  Gellius,  the  Samnite 
general,  and  the  recovery  of  the  towns  Sora,  Arpinum,  and  Censennia  are 
mentioned  by  both  historians  (Livy,  c.  44 ;  Died.  c.  90) :  the  general  is 
called  C.  Gellius,  and  the  two  latter  towns  Harpina  and  Serennia  by 
Diodorus.  Bola  in  Diodorus  is  likewise  a  manifest  error  for  Bovianum, 
whose  capture  is  mentioned  in  Livy.  See  Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  257.  There 
were  discordant  accounts  concerning  the  early  part  of  the  campai^  of 
305  B.C.  '  Alii  hand  dubie  Samnites  victos,  ac  viginti  millia  hommum 
capta  tradunt ;  alii  marte  aequo  discessum,  et  Postumium,  metum  simulantem 
noctumo  itinere,  dam  in  montes  copias  abduxisse ;'  Livy,  c.  44.  In  the 
same  place,  Livy  mentions  that  Piso  had  in  his  history  omitted  two  pairs 
of  consuls  (Claudius  and  Volumnius,  Cornelius  and  Marcius)  at  this  period 
(307-6  B.C.),  but  whether  from  inadvertence,  or  intentionally,  did  not 
appear. 

(150)  Died.  XX.  101,  says  that  the  Homans  and  Samnites  made  peace 
with  one  another,  afler  a  war  of  twenty-two  years  and  six  months 
(326 — 304  B.C.).  livy,  ix.  45,  says:  'liGBdus  antiquum  Samnitibus 
redditum/  By  this  he  evidently  understands  an  unequal  treaty ;  for  in 
the  Caudine  convention,  the  Samnites  stipulated  for  an  equal  treaty 
(above,  p.  453,  n.  124),  and  the  convention  was  repudiated  by  the  Bomans. 
Dionysius  represents  the  Bomans,  in  the  negotiations  before  the  Third 
Samnite  War,  as  calling  the  Samnites  their  subjects,  (xvi.  13.)  Compare 
Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  259 ;  Arnold,  ib.  p.  264.  Zonaras,  viii.  1,  gives  an 
account,  which  apparently  refers  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Second  Samnite 
War,  of  a  defeat  of  the  Itomans  under  the  consul  C.  Junius  (Bubulcos) 
near  Avema. 

(151)  Niebuhr  attributes  the  pacific  relations  between  Etruria  and 
Borne  at  this  period  to  the  danger  from  the  Gauls,  who  kept  the  attention 
of  the  Etruscans  directed  to  their  northern  and  eastern  nrontiers ;  Hist, 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  275.    Compare  above,  p.  298. 
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was  at  that  time  considered  impassable  by  an  army;(^'^^  but 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  there  were  conflicting 
account&  Some  said  that  the  Etruscans  again  concentrated  their 
forces  near  Sutrium,  and  that  Fabius,  having  ravaged  Upper 
Etruria^  returned  and  defeated  them :  others,  that  he  advanced 
as  far  as  Perusia,  and  that  his  second  victory  over  the  Etruscans 
was  gained  near  that  town.(^^)  The  latter  version  is  that  followed 
by  Diodorus.  Q^)  Both  historians  agree  in  stating  that  treaties 
with  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium,  were  the  result  of  this 
campaign.  Livy  describes,  in  a  subsequent  year,  a  campaign 
under  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  against  the  Etruscans,  in  which 
they  are  defeated ;  a  war  contribution  is  levied  upon  them,  and 
they  are  glad  to  sue  for  peace;  but  the  Romans  only  grant 
them  a  truce  for  two  years.  He  adds,  however,  that,  according 
to  some  accounts,  the  dictator  fought  no  battle,  and  quieted 
Etruria  by  the  mere  arrangement  of  political  partiea(^^^)  There 
was  further  a  discrepancy  in  Livy's  authorities  as  to  the  name 
of  the  master  of  the  horse  for  this  year :  some  stated  that  it  was 
M.  iEmilius  PauUus  ;  others,  that  it  was  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.(^^*^) 
The  Capitoline  Fasti  differ  from  both  these  versions,  for  they 
make  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  not  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  the 
dictator,  and  M.  ^milius  Paullus  the  master  of  the  horsa 

§  32    An  interval  of  only  five  years  separated  the  second 
from  the  third  Samnite  war ;  so  that  the  treaty  by  which  the 


(152)  Livy  states  that  five  envovs,  with  two  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  were 
sent  to  Fabius,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  crossing  the  Ciminian  wood, 
but  that  they  luckily  arrived  too  late  ;  ix.  36.  This  incident  shows  that 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  sometimes  were  sent  on  missions  to  the  armies  at  thia 
time.    See  above,  p.  454,  n.  128. 

(153)  I'ivy*  ix.  32,  36-7 ;  Frontin.  i.  2,  2. 

(154)  Diod.  xz.  35.  Niebuhr  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter  aooonnt : 
ib.  p.  280,  282 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

(1^5)  Habeo  auctores  sineullo  memorabili  proelio  pacatam  ab  diotatore 
Etrunam  esse,  seditionibus  tantum  Arretinorum  compoeitis,  et  Cilnio 
genere  cum  plebe  in  gratiam  reducto ;  x.  6. 

(156)  X.  3.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  force  of  Livy's  remark :  *  Ceterum 
ex  Maximi  cognomine  ortum  errorem  baud  abnuerim.'  According  to  him, 
the  doubt  lay  between  ^milius  and  Fabius,  not  between  Valerius  and 
Fabius.  If  tne  quention  had  been  between  the  version  of  the  Capitoline 
Fasti,  and  Livy's  version,  the  remark  would  be  intelligible. 
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former  war  was  terminated  proved  little  more  than  a  truce. 
That  treaty  was  made  in  the  year  304  B.C. ;  in  298  B.C.,  the 
Lucanians  came  to  the  Romans  to  ask  assistance  against  the 
Samnites.  The  request  was  granted.  According  to  Livy,  feciales 
were  sent  to  require  the  Samnites  tx)  withdraw  their  army  from 
the  territory  of  the  Lucanians ;  but  they  received  on  their  way 
a  message  informing  them,  that  if  they  ventured  to  address  any 
federal  assembly  of  the  Samnites^  their  persons  would  not  be 
respected.  As  soon  as  this  fact  was  known  at  Rome,  the  Senate 
and  people  declared  war  against  the  Samnite&(^^^  Dionysius, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  an  extant  fragment,  gives  an  entirely 
different  account  of  the  transaction.  According  to  his  version, 
the  Samnites  received  the  communication  of  the  Romans,  and 
stated  in  answer,  that  the  treaty  did  not  prohibit  them  from 
making  war  against  a  third  power,  without  the  consent  of 
Rome;  and  that  the  alliance  of  Rome  with  the  Lucanians  had 
been  entered  into  since  they  were  at  war  with  the  Samnites. 
The  Romans  replied  that,  by  the  late  treaty,  the  Samnites  had 
become  the  subjects  of  the  Romans,  and  must  now  obey  the 
orders  of  their  superiors ;  if  not>  they  must  prepare  for  war. 
The  Samnites,  thinking  the  arrogance  of  this  language  into- 
lerable, dismissed  the  ambassadors,  and  decreed  war  against 
Roma  Such,  adds  Dionysius,  was  the  patent  and  avowed  cause 
of  the  war :  the  real,  but  unavowed  cause  was,  the  power  of  the 
Samnites,  and  the  fear  of  its  increase,  in  case  they  should  succeed 
in  reducing  the  Lucanians  under  their  dominion.(^^^) 

The  first  campaign  under  the  consuls  L  Cornelius  Scipio  and 
Cn.  Fulvius  (of  which  we  have  conflicting  accounts),  appears  to 


(157)  Liyy,  x.  11,  12.  One  of  the  consulB  for  the  year  298  b.c.  was 
L.  ComeliuB  Scipio, '  the  first  Roman  (aa  Dr.  Arnold  remarks)  of  whom 
a  contemporary  record  has  reached  our  times.  Yet  (he  continues)  such 
are  the  perplexities  of  the  uncertain  history  of  these  times,  that  no  one 
action  recorded  in  Scipio's  epitaph  is  noticed  by  Livy,  while  no  action 
which  Liyy  ascribes  to  him  is  mentioned  in  his  epitaph;'  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 
See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  It  has  been  remarked  above,  vol.  i.  p.  22o,  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  this  epitaph  is  composed  in 
Satumian  verse. 

(158)  Dion.  Hal.  xvi.  11-4.    Compare  Thuo.  i.  23. 
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have  been  undecisive  :Q^^  in  the  next  year,  the  hostilities  were 
conducted  against  the  Samnites  with  great  efficiency  by  the  two 
consuls,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  ablest  and  most  experienced 
general  of  the  time,  and  P.  Deciua  They  defeated  the  Sam- 
nites, and  also  the  Apulians  in  battle ;  they  ravaged  all  the  open 
country;  Livy  mentions  the  precise  statement,  tha^  Decius  had 
been  encamped  in  forty-five,  and  Fabius  in  eighty-six  distinct 
places  in  Samnium,  during  the  campaign.  Under  the  suc- 
ceeding consuls,  L.  Yolumnius  and  Appius  Claudius,  the  com- 
mand of  Fabius  and  Decius,  in  Samnium,  was  prolonged. 
According  to  Livy,  however,  Decius  alone  remained  in  the  field  ; 
and  he  so  pressed  the  Samnites,  that  their  army  removed  to 
Etruria,  where  they  attempted  to  stimulate  the  Etruscans  to 
take  up  arms  against  Bome.  Finding  no  enemy  to  offer  him 
battle,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  Samnite  towns;  and  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Murgantia,  Romulea,  and  Ferentinum.  Such 
is  the  account  preferred  by  Livy:  he  adds,  however,  that  some 
of  the  histories  represented  Ferentinum  and  Romulea  as  taken 
by  Fabius,  and  Murgantia  alone  as  taken  by  Decius;  others 
attributed  the  merit  to  the  consuls  for  the  year,  Yolumnius  and 
Claudius;  others  gave  it  to  Yolumnius  alone,  alleging  that 
Samnium  had  been  allotted  as  his  province.(^^^ 

§  33  In  the  meantime  the  Samnites,  dislodged  from  their 
own  country,  had  kindled  a  more  dangerous  war  in  central 
Italy.  Nearly  all  the  fkxuscan  cities  had  taken  arms,  and  they 
were  strengthened  by  some  Umbrian  allies,  and  by  Gallic  mer- 
cenaries. Appius  Claudius,  who  had  to  contend  against  this 
coalition,  was  an  incompetent  general,  though  an  able  speaker : 
he  met  with  a  succession  of  reverses;  and,  after  a  time,  his 
colleague  Yolumnius  came  with  his  army  from  Samnium,  stating 
that  he  had  been  sent  for  by  Claudius.  Yolumnius  declared 
that  he  had  received  despatches  to  this  effect ;  Claudius  denied 

(159)  Livy,  X.  12-3. 

(160)  Livy,  X.  14-7.  Dr.  Arnold  remarks  that  'the  circumstantial 
statement  of  the  number  of  encampments  in  this  campaign  deserves 
credit;  and  the  account  of  Fabius'  victory  is  moderate  and  probable;' 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 
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that  he  had  sent  them.  Livy  regrets  that  he  cannot  ascertain 
the  truth  with  respect  to  this  unseemly  altercation:  he  states 
however  that  three  histories,  which  he  had  consulted,  affirmed 
the  despatches  to  have  been  sent.(^^^)  Appius  wishes  to  dismiss 
Yolumnius,  but  he  is  detained,  after  a  public  dispute  between 
the  two  colleagues,  by  the  declared  wishes  of  the  soldiers :  and 
a  victory  is  speedily  obtained  over  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Etruscans  and  Samnites.(^®^)  Volumnius  afterwards  returns  to 
his  province,  and  repels  a  Samnite  incursion  into  Campania  (^•^) 

The  coalition  effected  by  Qellius  Egnatius  in  Etruria  had  not 
been  dissolved  by  the  victory  of  Volumnius  and  Claudius ;  four 
nations,  the  Etruscans,  Samnites,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls,  were 
reported  to  be  in  arms  against  Rome.  Volumnius  warned  the 
people  of  their  danger ;  and  announced  that  if  they  were  not 
prepared  to  elect  as  consul  the  person  who  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  their  best  general,  he  himself  would  at  once  name  a 
dictator.  Everybody  knew  that  Fabius  was  indicated ;  and  the 
centuries  were  proceeding  to  elect  this  well-tried  commander, 
when  he  requested  that,  if  at  his  advanced  age  he  undertook  the 
duty,  he  might  be  permitted  to  have  the  assistance  of  P.  Decius 
as  his  colleague.  The  request  was  thought  reasonable,  and 
Decius  was  elected  with  him(^^)  (295  B.C.). 

Livy  proceeds  to  relate,  that  although  Fabius  selected  Decius 
as  his  colleague,  a  party-contest  arose  between  them  respecting 


(i6i)  Literas  ad  collegam  aroessendum  ex  Samnio  missas,  in  trinis 
annalibus  invenio.  Pi^et  tamen  incertum  ponere,  qunm  ea  ipsa  inter 
consules  populi  Bomani,  jam  itenim  eodem  nonore  fungentes,  discrepatio 
fuerit ;  x.  18.  Niebuhr  thinks  it  probable  that  both  tne  versions  stated 
by  Livy,  (viz.,  that  Volumnius  was  sent  for  by  his  coUeasue,  and  that  he 
came  voluntarily)  were  false,  and  that  Volumnius  was  in  ract  ordered  into 
Etruria  by  the  Senate;  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  371.  No  indication  of  this 
course  appears  in  the  detailed  narrative  of  Livy. 

(162)  Livy,  X.  18-9.  The  quarrel  between  Appius  and  Volumnius,  in 
which  the  latter  reproached  ike  former  with  his  ignorance  of  military 
affairs,  is  mentioned  by  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  27 ;  but  me  extant  fragment 
says  nothing  about  the  despatches. 

(163)  Livy,  X.  20. 

(164)  Livy,  X.  21-2.  Fabius  was  curule  edile  in  331  b.c.  (Livy,  viii.  18), 
and  consul  in  322  b.c  He  was  probably  bom  about  360  B.C.,  and  he  died 
about  290  B.C. 
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the  division  of  the  provinces.  The  patricians  urged  that  Etruria 
should  be  assigned  to  Fabius ;  the  plebeians  required  that  the 
ordinary  practice  of  determining  the  provinces  by  lot  should  be 
adhered  to.  As  the  influence  of  Fabius  predominated  in  the 
Senate,  the  question  was  referred  to  the  people ;  and  the  two 
consuls  argiied  their  respective  claims  before  a  popular  assembly. 
Fabius  concluded  his  address  by  requesting  that  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  state  of  Etruria  received  from  Appius  Claudius,  now 
praetor  in  that  region,  might  be  read  before  the  vote  was  taken. 
He  then  left  the  comitium,  and  Etruria  was  assigned  to  him  by 
a  nearly  unanimous  decision. 

Fabius  now  marched  to  his  province,  and  dismissed  Appius 
the  praator  from  his  command.  In  the  spring,  having  stationed 
L.  Scipio  as  pro-pr»tor  with  the  second  legion  at  Clusium,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  According  to  the  account  preferred  by  Livy, 
he  requested  that  Decius  might  come  to  his  assistance  in  Etruria, 
and  Decius  assented  to  this  proposition.  Livy  adds,  however, 
that  some  of  his  authorities  represented  Fabius  and  Decius 
as  marching  at  once  into  Etruria,  without  any  mention  of  the 
dispute  about  the  division  of  the  provinces;  while  others  spoke  not 
only  of  this  dispute,  but  also  of  charges  made  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius against  Fabius  in  his  absence,  and  a  subsequent  altercation 
between  the  consuls  about  their  provinces  ;(^®^)  some  said  again 
that  Fabius  returned  from  Etruria  of  his  own  accord;  others, 
that  he  was  summoned  by  the  Senate,  and  others  again  that  his 
return  was  owing  to  charges  made  against  him  by  Appius.  (^^) 

(165)  Invenio  apud  quosdam  extemplo,  cx)nBulatu  inito,  profectos  in 
Etruriam  Fabium  I)eciumque,  sine  uDft  mentione  sortis  provinciarum 
eertaminumque  inter  collegas,  <ja»  exposui.  Sunt  quibus  ne  hsec  quidem 
certamina  exponere  satis  fiient:  adjecerunt  et  Appii  criminationes  de 
Fabio  absente  ad  populum,  et  pertinaciam  adversus  prffisentem  consulem 
praetoris,  contentionemque  aliam  inter  coUegaa,  tendente  Decio,  ut  suae 
quisqae  provincice  sortem  tueretnr.  Constwre  res  incipit  ex  eo  tempore, 
quo  profecti  ambo  consules  ad  bellum  sunt ;  Livy,  x.  26.  Niebuhr,  upon 
conjectural  grounds,  discredits  the  story  of  the  difference  between  the 
consuls ;  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  376. 

(166)  Ipse  ad  consultanduin  de  bello  rediit;  sive  ipse  sponte  su& . . . 
sive  senatus-consulto  accitus ;  nam  in  utrumque  auctores  sunt.  Ab  Ap. 
Claudio  praetore  retractum  quidam  videri  volunt ;  x.  25. 
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Before  the  consuls  could  reach  Etruria,  the  legion  under 
Scipio  at  Clusium  suffered  a  great  blow.  The  accounts  of  this 
catastrophe  differed;  some  said  that  the  entire  legion  was  cut  off, 
and  not  a  man  left  to  carry  the  news  of  its  fate.  Others,  that 
some  foragers  were  surprised  and  killed,  but  that  assistance  was 
obtained  from  the  camp,  and  the  victors  defeated.  Some  said 
that  the  attack  was  made  by  the  Gauls,  others  by  Umbrians.(^^^ 

The  consuls  soon  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  marched  into 
the  country  of  Sentinum,  in  Umbria,  not  far  from  Ancona. 
Here,  according  to  livy,  there  were  two  allied  armies;  one 
formed  of  the  Samnites  and  Gauls,  the  other  of  the  Etrus- 
cans and  TJmbriana  The  latter  army  was  drawn  off  by  an 
attack  made  upon  the  Etruscan  territory  at  Clusium  by  the 
pro-prsetors ;  so  that  the  consuls  were  engaged  only  with  the 
Samnites  and  Gauls.  A  great  struggle  took  place ;  the  battle 
was  for  a  time  doubtfril,  and  Decius,  following  the  example  of 
his  father  at  the  battle  of  Yeseris,  devoted  himself  for  the 
Romans.  At  length  victory  declared  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans;  Gellius  Egnatius,  the  Samnite  general,  and  the 
organizer  of  the  confederacy,  was  killed :  the  enemy  lost 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  eight  thousand  prisoners.  On 
the  Roman  side,  seven  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  the  army  of  Decius,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred 
in  that  of  Fabiua(^^)     Other  Roman  accounts,  however,  men- 


(167)  Livy,  X.  26.  Polybius,  ii.  14,  describes  this  as  a  regnlar  enfiacB' 
ment  of  the  Romans  with  the  Samnites  and  Granls  in  the  country  of  the 
Camertians  ;  in  which  a  krge  number  of  fiomans  fell.  See  above,  p.  406, 
n.  134.  As  Livy  mentions  that  Clusium  was  anciently  called  Camars,  it 
seems  probable  that  Polybius  means  the  same  place.  Niebuhr  however 
thinks  that  Camerinum,  on  the  borders  of  Umbria  and  Picenum  is 
intended  by  Polybius ;  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  377 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  398.  He  is 
followed  by  Dr.  Arnold,  ib.  p.  338.  Dr.  Arnold  here  mates  a  remark, 
which  is  applicable  to  many  parts  of  Livy's  historical  narrative,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  events  of  different  years.  '  Exactly  at  this  critical 
point  of  the  campaign  (he  says),  Livy's  narrative  fails  us,  and  aU  that 
passed  between  the  destruction  of  the  legion  and  the  final  battle  at 
Sentinum,  is  a  total  blank :  it  is  as  much  lost  to  us  as  a  country  travelled 
over  during  the  night ;  we  were  in  one  sort  of  scenery  yesterday,  and  we 
find  oursehres  in  anotiier  this  morning :  each  is  distmct  in  itself,  but  we 
know  not  the  connexion  between  them  ;'  p.  339. 

(168)  Livy,  X.  27-9. 
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tioned  by  Livy,  described  the  Umbrians  and  Etruscans  to 
have  been  also  engaged  in  the  action ;  some  likewise  stated 
that  Volumnius  with  his  troops,  as  pro-consul,  was  present  on 
the  Roman  side ;  most  of  the  historians  gave  the  entire  credit 
to  the  two  consuls.  (**^  Polybius  agrees  with  Livy  in  stating 
that  this  battle  was  fought  against  the  Samnites  and  Gauls, 
and  that  they  were  entirely  routed.(^7^) 

The  fame  of  the  battle  of  Sentinum  reached  Greece :  it  was 
mentioned  by  Duris  of  Samos,  a  contempc»ury  historian,  who 
wrote  the  history  of  Agathocles.  He  states  that  it  was  fought 
by  the  Romans  under  their  consul  Fabius  against  the  Etruscans, 
Gauls,  and  Samnites,  and  their  allies,  and  that  the  Romans 
killed  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy:  an  exaggeration 
which  shows  that  his  account  was  derived  from  common 
rumour.  (^7^) 

Notwithstanding  their  repeated  reverses,  and  the  length  of 
time  during  which  they  had,  with  little  intermission,  carried  on 
the  war  with  Rome,  the  Samnites  still  continued  to  bring  fresh 
armies  into  the  field.  (^7^)  The  conflict  proceeded  during  the 
consulship  of  L.  Postumius  Megellus  and  M.  Atilius  Regulus, 
but  the  events  of  their  year  were  related  with  remarkable  dis- 
crepancies. Livy  mentions  three  distinct  accounts.  The  first 
is  that  of  Fabius  Pictor ;  who  stated  that  both  consuls  marched 
into  Samnium,  and  fought  a  battle  near  Luceria,  in  which 
both  sides  suffered  great  losses,  and  a  temple  was  vowed  by  one 


(169)  Livy,  X.  30.  The  nmnbers  in  the  passage  of  Livy,  '  Superjecere 
quidam  augendo  fidem/  &c.,  a|)pear  to  be  too  small ;  but  the  conjectural 
alteration  of  Kiebuhr  is  uncertain ;  Hist.  vol.  iii.  n.  647 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  402, 
a  different  conjecture  is  proposed  by  Alschefski  ad  loc.  Niebulir,  Lect.  ib. 
remarks  that  this  campaign,  '  in  regard  to  achievements,  battles,  and 
design,  is  the  greatest  known  in  the  early  history  of  Home.' 

(170)  ii.  19.     See  above,  §  13. 

(171)  Ap.  Diod.  xxi.  13  ;  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  479,  fr.40.  It  is 
not  clear  from  the  passage  of  Tzetzes,  that  the  self-devotion  of  Decius  was 
mentioned  by  Duns. 

(173)  See  the  reflections  of  Livy,  x.  31.  He  reckons  forty-six  years 
from  the  beginning  of  the  First  Samnite  War  to  295  B.C.  According  to 
the  chronology  of  Fischer  (who  interpolates  two  years)  it  is  forty -eight 
years  :  viz.,  from  343  B.C. 
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of  the  consuls  (as  formerly  by  Romulus)  Q'^^  to  Jupiter  Stater, 
*  the  stayer  of  flight^  He  added,  that  the  army  was  afterwards 
led  to  Etruria,  but  by  which  consul  he  did  not  mention.  The 
second  is  that  of  Claudius  Quadrigaiius ;  who  stated  that  Pos- 
tumius,  after  having  taken  some  Samnite  towns,  was  utterly 
defeated  in  Apulia,  and  was  glad  to  find  a  refuge,  wounded  and 
attended  by  a  few  companions,  in  Luceria;  that  Atilius,  the 
other  consul,  was  successful  in  Etruria,  and  received  the  honour 
of  a  triumph.  The  third  is  that  preferred  by  Livy  himself. 
According  to  this  version,  Atilius  invaded  Samnium,  where  his 
camp  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  he  was  in  considerable 
danger,  until  his  colleague  came  to  his  relief.  This  gave  the 
Romans  the  superiority ;  and  the  two  armies  separated.  Pos- 
tumius  ravaged  Samnium,  and  found  several  of  the  towns 
deserted  by  the  inhabitants:  Atiliufr  was  less  successful  in 
Apulia.  He  suffered  a  reverse  near  Luceria;  but  a  second 
battle  (of  which  the  commencement  was  unfavourable,  and 
in  which  he  vowed  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator)  was  converted 
into  a  victory ;  though  with  great  loss  to  the  Romans.  The 
Senate  refuse  him  a  triumph.  Postumius,  finding  insufficient 
occupation  for  his  army  in  Samnium,  marches  to  Etruria, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate :  he  gains  some  advantages, 
and  compels  the  towns  of  Volsinii,  Perusia,  and  Arretiiim,  to 
sue  for  peace.  The  Senate  refuse  him  a  triumph,  but  he 
triumphs  in  defiance  of  their  prohibition.  He  is  described  by 
Livy  as  referring  to  the  precedents  of  Horatius  and  Valerius  in 
the  year  449  B.C.,  and  of  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  in  the  year  356  B.C., 
whose  son  was  at  that  time  censor. (^^4^  To  these  must  be  added 
a  fourth  version,  which  is  implied  in  the  record  of  the  Capitoline 
Fasti,  that  both  consuls  triumphed,  Postumius  over  the  Samnites 
and  Etruscans,  and  Atilius  over  the  Yolsones  and  Samnitea     The 


(173)  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  426. 

(174)  Livy,  X.  32-7.  Compare  iii,  63,  via.  17.  C.  Marcius  Eutilng 
Censorinus,  the  person  here  alluded  to,  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  conducting 
the  census  of  the  following  year,  293  B.C. ;  x.  47.  This  second  censorship 
occurs  in  Val  Max.  iv.  1,  ^  3;  Pint.  Cor.  1.  The  victory  of  Atilius,  alter 
an  unsuccessful  beginning  (as  in  Livy)  is  mentioned  by  Zon.  viii,  I. 
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account  of  Claudius  Quadrigaiius,  and  that  followed  by  Livj, 
agree  in  representing  Postumius  as  triumphing  over  the  Etrus- 
cans ;  but  none  of  the  three  versions  gives  Atilius  a  triumph 
over  the  Samnites ;  of  the  Volsones,  nothing  is  known.(^7*)  It 
should  further  be  noted,  that  Dionysius  represents  Postumius  as 
having  triumphed,  in  defiance  of  the  Senate,  in  his  subsequent 
consulship,  in  291  KC.(^7^  It  seems  highly  improbable  that 
such  an  event  should  have  happened  twice  to  the  same  person 
within  three  years ;  so  that  Dionysius  probably  did  not  recognise 
the  triumph  of  Postumius  in  294  B.C. 

§  34  In  the  following  year,  the  Samnites  made  a  great  exer- 
tion, and  called  in  the  aid  of  religious  ceremonies,  for  fortifying  the 
courage  of  their  soldiera  A  legion  of  1 6,000  men  was  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  armour  and  by  a  Unen  dress :  an  oath  was  also  admi- 
nistered, in  a  solemn  assembly,  by  which  each  soldier  called  down 
a  curse  upon  himself  and  his  family,  if  he  did  not  obey  his  com- 
mander, if  he  fled  from  the  ranks;  or,  if  he  did  not  put  to  death 
any  other  soldier  who  Aed.Q'^'^  Papirius  Cursor,  however,  attacks 
the  main  Samnite  army,  including  the  sacred  legion,  and  gains 
a  great  victory;  30,340  Samnites  are  stated  to  have  been  killed, 
and  3870  prisoners  taken;  while  ninety-seven  standards  are 
reported  to  have  been  captured.  At  the  same  time,  Sp.  Carvilius, 
the  other  consul,  took  Cominium,  and  is  said  to  have  killed 
4380  Samnites,  and  taken  11,400  prisoners.  The  former  pur- 
sued his  advantages  against  the  Samnites ;  the  latter  was  called 
away  to  check  some  hostile  movements  in  Etruria.  Both  consuls 
received  the  honour  of  a  triumph ;  the  spoils  obtained  by 
Papirius  Cursor,  in  Samnium,  are  described  as  immense.(^^^ 
It  is  however  remarkable,  that  a  large  statue  of  Jupiter,  on 
the  Capitol,  which  is  described  as  dedicated  from  the  cuirasses, 


(175)  Concerning  the  dirergent  accounts  of  this  year,  see  Niebuhr, 
Hist.  ib.  p.  388-90;  Arnold,  ib.  p.  349-50.  Livy,  c.  37,  remarks:  'Et 
hujus  anm  parum  cons  tans  memoria  est.' 

{176)  Dion.  Hal.  xyi.  18. 

(177)  Livy,  X.  38  ;  Dio  Cass,  zxxyi.  29. 

(178)  Jayj,  X.  39-— 46.  In  the  Capitohne  Fasti,  both  oonsols  are 
recoraed  as  triumphing  over  the  Samnites. 
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greaves,  and  helmetR,  of  the  sacred  Samnite  band,  is  attributed 
by  Pliny  to  Carvilius,  and  not  to  Papirius  ;(^^*)  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  the  battle  in  which  the  sacred  band  was  defeated, 
was  fought  by  Papiriua(^^) 

The  fame  of  these  consuls  and  their  successes  was  so  great 
and  so  enduring,  that  when  Fabius  Maximus  and  Marcellus 
were  elected  consuls  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
214  B.a,  their  appointment  is  said  to  have  reminded  aged 
persons  of  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  Decius,  in  the  year 


{179)  Fecit  et  Sp.  Cannlins  Jovem,  qui  est  in  Capitolio,  victis  Samni- 
tibus  sacrat4  lege  pugnantibus,  e  pectoralibus  eorum,  ocreisque,  et  galeis. 
Amplitudo  tanta  est,  ut  conspiciatiir  a  Latiario  Jove ;  H.  N.  xxxiy.  18.  1 

(180)  With  this  year,  the  tenth  book  of  Livy  terminates :  the  election  j 
of  the  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  is  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  ' 
Books  zi.  to  XX.  inclusive  are  lost.  Niebuhr,  in  his  History,  speaking  of 
Livy's  tenth  book,  remarks  that '  with  regard  to  the  history,  we  might 
easily  console  ourselves  for  the  loss  of  the  subsequent  books,  if  only  one 
of  the  earlier  works  were  left  us,  which  he  had  before  his  eyes  ;*  vol.  iii. 
n.  668.  In  his  Lectures,  he  says  :  '  The  period  from  the  third  Samnite 
war  do^n  to  the  time  when  Pyrrhus  was  called  into  Italy,  though  it 
embraces  scarcely  ten  years,  is  one  of  the  most  important  m  all  ancient 
history  (P),  whence  it  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  we  have  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  it.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  people  are  said  to  have 
conjured  up  spirits  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  lost  works  of  ancient 
authors  ;  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  or  if  by  any  sacrifice  a  lost  work 
could  be  recovered,  I  should  not  hesitate,  as  far  as  information  goes,  to 
choose  the  eleventh  book  of  Livy,  in  preference  to  any  other  work  ;* 
vol.  i.  p.  409.  Dr.  Arnold  takes  a  somewhat  different  view :  *  We  should 
be  glaa  (he  says)  to  possess  the  eleventh  book,  which  contained  the  account 
of  the  secession  to  the  Janiculam,  and  of  the  Hortensian  laws ;  yet,  on 
the  whole,  a  careful  study  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  will  dispose  us  to 
be  more  patient  of  the  loss  of  those  which  followed  them.  How  little  does 
the  tenth  book  tell  us  of  the  internal  state  of  Eome,  how  uncertain  are  its 
accounts  of  the  several  wars!  Its  moet  valuable  information  consists  in  the 
miscellaneous  notices  with  which  Livy  generally  concludes  his  account  of 
each  year ;  such  as  his  notice  of  the  paving  of  a  part  of  the  Appian  road, 
and  of  the  building  of  several  temples ;'  vol.  ii.  p.  360.  Criticisms  such  as 
this  on  the  earlier  books  of  Livy,  assume  that  there  was  an  authentic 
history  of  the  time,  in  existence,  to  which  he  could  have  access,  if  he 
thought  fit ;  an  assumption  for  which  there  is  no  ^ound.  Niebuhr 
recurs  elsewhere  to  the  notion  of  evoking  ancient  spirits.  Thus  in  his 
Lectures  on  Koman  History,  he  remarks :  '  It  is  said  that  a  philologer  once 
tried  to  conjure  up  spirits,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  ancient  books 
which  were  lost ;  and  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  the  first  ancient  work 
to  be  asked  for  would  be  the  Origines  of  Cato ;'  vol.  1,  p.  xxxvi.  In  his 
Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  vol  i.  p.  223,  he  says :  '  The  grammatical 
period  of  Alexandria  has  much  that  is  excellent ;  and  if  I  had  the  power 
of  conjuring,  I  would  summon  an  Alexandrian  grammarian  to  appear 
before  me.' 
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of  Sentinum,  and  of  the  consulship  of  Papirius  and  Carvilius 
in  the  Samnite  war.(^®^) 

Even  these  victories,  however,  did  not  crush  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  Samnites.  In  the  following  year  (292  B.C.)  they 
defeated  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Qurges,  the  son  of  Fabius 
Maximus :  the  Senate  were  about  to  recal  him,  but  his  aged 
father  prevailed  upon  them  to  retain  him  in  his  command,  by 
undertaking  to  accompany  him  as  his  lieutenant.  The  cam- 
paign  was  renewed  in  substance  between  Fabius  Maximus  and 
Pontius,  the  general  who  had  passed  the  Romans  under  the 
yoke  at  Caudium,  twenty-nine  years  before.  Fabius  was  vic- 
torious ;  Pontius  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  beheaded  after  the 
consul's  triumph.(^^^) 

§  35  It  appears  that  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  was  continued  in 
Samnium  by  the  Senate  as  pro-consul ;  but  he  was  sent  home 
by  Postumius,  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  next  year,  in  defiance 
of  the  authority  of  the  Senate.  Postumius  recovered  Cominium 
(which  had,  it  seems,  returned  into  the  power  of  the  Samnites), 
and  likewise  took  Venusia,  in  the  Apulian  territory.('®*)    It  was 


(iSi)  Keferebant  senes,  sic  Maximum  Rullum  cum  P.  Decio  ad 
bellum  Gallicum,  sic  postea  Papirium  Carviliumque  adversus  Samnites, 
BruttioB^ue,  et  LucaDum  cum  Tarentino  populum,  eonsules  decIaraUw  ; 
Livy,  xxiv.  9.  Concerning  the  reminiscences  of  old  men  in  public  affaira, 
see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  118.  The  interval  between  295  and  293  B.C., 
and  214  B.C.,  the  year  of  Fabius  Maximus  and  Marcellus,  was  however  too 
long  for  contemporary  memory. 

(183)  Liyy,  Epit.  xi;  Eutrop.  ii.  9;  Dio  Cass,  zxxvi.  30;  Zon.  viii.  1. 
A  notice  of  this  transaction,  extracted  from  some  Greek  compendium  of 
Homan  history,  is  ^ven  by  Suidas  in  ^afiios  Md^ifios,  Orosius,  lii.  22,  tells 
the  anecdote  of  Fabius  going  as  his  son's  lieutenant ;  but  adds  that  he 
saved  his  son's  life  in  battle  by  his  personal  bravery :  he  further  describes 
the  Samnite  loss  at  this  battle  as  20,000  killed,  and  4000  prisoners 
(including  their  general) ;  and  he  states  that  this  victory  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  Tms  is  inconsistent  with  Livy,  Epit.  xi.  Niebuhr  says  o(  this 
camnaign :  '  The  two  greatest  generals  or  their  age  fought  against  one 
anotner ;'  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  399.    Compare  above,  p.  457. 

(183)  See  Dion.  Hal.  xvi.  15-8,  where  there  is  an  account  of  the  third 
consulship  of  Postumius.  Suidas,  in  noordfiiof,  cites  his  words,  with  some 
addition.  Livy,  Epit.  xi.,  speaks  of  his  employing  his  soldiers  on  his  own 
land,  like  Dionysius ;  and  adds  that  he  was  condemned  for  it.  The 
SXo-ovs  rofi^  is  also  alluded  to  bv  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  32.  Yelleius,  i.  14, 
agrees  with  Dionysius,  as  to  the  date  of  the  colony  to  Venusia.  He  places 
it  four  years  after  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and  Decius,  in  295  B.C.  Com- 
pare above,  p.  388,  n.  71. 
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not  however  till  the  following  year,  290  RC,  that  the  consuls, 
Manius  Curius  Dentatus  and  P.  Cornelius  Kufinus,  put  an  end 
to  the  Third  Samnite  War.O®*) 

§  36  With  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  notices,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Third  Samnite  War  is  preserved  exclusively  in  Livy. 
His  narrative  is  detailed  and  minute,  and  bears  those  internal 
marks  of  truth,  which  are  presented  by  the  mention  of  small,  but 
significant  circumstances :  it  is  likewise  cles^r  and  coherent ;  and 
the  successive  military  operations  are  in  general  consistent  with  one 
another.  (^®*)  Whether  the  materials  upon  which  it  was  founded 
were  more  authentic  than  the  accounts  of  his  predecessors  re- 
specting the  Second  Samnite  War,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
decide :  we  can  only  say,  that  the  Third  Samnite  War  was  nearer 
than  the  second  to  the  age  of  contemporary  history.  At  the 
same  time,  the  wide  and  frequent  discrepancies  of  evidence 
reported  by  Livy — ^between  which  he  is  himself  at  a  loss  to 
decide — ^prove  that  there  was  no  authentic  history  of  the  times, 
in  which  such  facts  as  the  names  of  the  consuls  of  the  year,(^^) 
their  respective  provinces,  the  battles  in  which  they  commanded, 
or  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  Senate,  were  recorded  with  cer- 


(184)  Eutrop.  ii.  9;  Livy,  Epit.  xi,  says:  *  Pacem petentibus  Samnitibus 
foedus  quarto  renovatum  est.*  Victor  de  Vir.  111.,  c.  33,  gives  the  following 
anecdote :  '  Manius  Curius  Dentatus  primo  de  Samnitibus  triumphavit, 
quos  usque  ad  mare  superum  perpacavit.  Regressus  in  concione  ait: 
Tantumagri  cepi,  ut  solitudo  futura  fuerit,  nisi  tantum  hominum  cepissem; 
tantum  porro  nominum  cepi,  ut  fame  perituri  fuerint,  nisi  tantum  agri 
cepissem.'  Cicero,  de  Sen.  16,  mentions  a  triumph  of  M*.  Curius  Dentatus 
over  the  Samnites.  A  retrospect  of  the  long  struggle  of  the  Samnites 
against  the  Eomans,  and  of  tneir  subsequent  hostility  to  Rome,  is  given 
in  the  speech  of  the  Samnite  envoys  to  Hannibal,  in  215  B.C.; 
Livy,  xxiii.  42. 

(185)  See  Niebuhr's  comments  upon  Livy's  account  of  the  Third 
Samnite  War ;  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  357. 

(186)  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  uncertainties  respecting  the 
names  of  high  officers  at  this  period,  which  even  Livy  could  not  settle. 
Under  the  year  299  B.C.  Licmius  Macer  and  Tubero  reported  that 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  curule  ©dile  with  L.  Papirius  Cursor.  Piso  on 
the  other  hand  stated  that  the  ediles  were  C.  Domitius  Calvinus  and 
Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus.  Livy  thinks  that  the  surname  Maximus  produced 
the  confusion:  *  Id  credo  cognomen  errorera  in  tedilibus  fecisse,  secutam- 
que  fabulam  mixtam  ex  eeduiciis  et  consularibus  comitiis,  convenientem 
errori  -,*  x.  9.    Compare  above,  p.  462,  n.  156. 
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taiDty.(*®'0  That  the  Third  Samnite  War  grew  out  of  the  assist- 
aace  afforded  by  Borne  to  the  Lucanians,  both  Livy  and  Diony- 
sius  agree  ;  but  in  describing  the  communications  which  passed 
between  Rome  and  the  Samnites  on  this  occasion^  they  differ 
widely.  In  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  livy  is  con- 
firmed by  Polybius :  this  great  conflict  was  known  to  the  con- 
temporary Greek  writer,  Duris  of  Samos,  and  was  mentioned  by 
him  in  a  historical  work ;  probably  his  history  of  Agathocle& 
Whether  the  story  of  the  hind  and  wolf,  related  in  connexion 
with  this  battle,  is  true,  cannot  be  determined  :Q^  similar  stories 
of  omens,  however,  are  often  mixed  up  with  real  events  in  the 
later  Roman  history.  The  devotion  of  Decius  may  be  consi- 
dered as  historical  ;(^^^)  the  act  was  doubtless  suggested  to  him 


(187)  Dr.  Arnold  remarks  upon  the  silence  of  Livy  respecting 
Agathocles  during  the  Samnite  wars,  and  he  then  proceeds  thus :  '  But 
this  is  merely  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  absence  of  all  Roman 
historians  contemporary  with  the  fifth  century.  Livy  did  and  could  only 
copy  the  annalists  of  the  seventh,  or  of  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century , 
and  the  very  oldest  of  these,  sei>arated  by  an  interval  of  a  hundred  years 
from  the  Samnite  wars,  and  having  no  onfirinal  historian  older  than  tnem- 
selves,  did  but  put  together  such  memorials  of  the  past  as  happened  to  be 
still  floating  on  the  stream  of  time,  stories  which  had  chanced  to  be  pre- 
served in  particular  families,  or  which  had  lived  in  the  remembrance  of 
men  generally.  Thus,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  military  history 
of  the  Samnite  wars  is  often  utterly  inexplicable :  the  detail  of  marches, 
the  objects  aimed  at  in  each  campaign,  the  combinations  of  the  generals, 
and  the  exact  amount  of  their  success,  are  lost  in  oblivion ;  but  particular 
events  are  sometimes  given  in  great  detail,  and  anecdotes  of  remarkable 
men  have  been  preserved,  whue  their  connexion  with  each  other  has 
perished ;'  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  417.  In  another  place  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
period  326 — 300  B.C.  *  In  some  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this 
chapter,  we  seem  ahnost  to  have  emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  and  to  be 
able  to  trace  events  and  their  actors  with  much  of  the  clearness  of  real 
history.  But  even  in  those  which  are  in  themselves  most  vivid,  we  find 
a  darkness  on  either  side,  concealing  from  our  view  their  causes  and  their 
consequences ;'  ib.  p.  306. 

(188)  Livy,  X.  27 ;  Zon.  viii.  1.  Dr.  Arnold  remarks :  '  This  story, 
with  some  other  circumstances  related  of  the  battle  itself,  are  blended 
strangely  with  the  perfectly  historical  substance  of  the  general  narrative ;' 
vol.  ii.  p.  342. 

(180)  Mommsen,  Bom.  Gesch.  vol.  i.  p.  229,  n.  considers  the  devo- 
tion 01  one  Decius  as  a  mere  repetition  of  the  devotion  of  the  other ; 
but  there  seems  no  good  ground  for  doubting  the  reality  of  both  these 
events,  which  were  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  popular 
memory,  and  being  relimous  acts,  were  perhaps  noted  at  the  time  by  the 
pontifical  scribes.  P.  Decius,  in  arguing  for  the  plebeian  priesthoods, 
m  300  B.C.,  is  s&id  to  have  reminded  many  among  his  hearers  of  the 
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by  the  similar  act  of  his  father.(^*^)  The  ideas  of  a  dark  super- 
stition still  lingered  among  the  Italian  nations ;  as  we  see  from 
Livy's  account  of  the  ceremonies  by  which  the  oath  was  imposed 
on  the  sacred  legion  of  the  Samnites  ;(^*^)  ceremonies,  more  san- 
guinary than  any  that  are  mentioned  as  practised  by  the  Komans 
at  this  tima 

§  37  In  the  year  282  aa,  eight  years  after  the  termination 
of  the  Third  Samnite  War,  an  event  occurred,  which  brought  the 
Romans  into  collision  with  the  Tarentine&  Of  this  event  we 
have  two  versiona    According  to  Appian,  ten  Roman  ships  of 


apj)earance  of  his  father,  when  he  deroted  himself  as  consul.  '  Eetnlisse 
dicituT  Decius  parentis  sui  speciem,  qualem  eum  multi,  qui  concione  erant, 
yiderant,  incinctum  Gabino  cultu,  super  telum  stantem,  quo  se  habitu  pro 

fopulo  ac  legionibus  Romanis  de^ovisset;'  x.  7.  As  the  devotion  of 
)eciu8  had  taken  place  only  forty  years  before,  it  was  quite  possible  that 
it  should  have  been  witnessed  by  many  persons  then  present.  Niebuhr 
has  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  superhuman  agency,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  effect  produced  by  the  deaths  of  the  Decii :  *  He  who  does  not  (he 
says)  absolutelv  reject  the  reality  of  miracles  in  Homan  history  as  nonsense, 
mieht  console  nimself  for  the  scorn  of  others  with  the  opinion  of  Dante  ; 
and  the  battles  of  Vesuvius  and  Sentinum  are  of  such  decisive  importance 
for  the  history  of  the  world,  that  the  idea  of  attributing  a  miraculous 
power  to  the  expiatory  death  of  the  Decii,  contains  at  least  nothing 
unworthy  ;*  Hist.  vol.  iii.  n.  644.  It  is,  however,  impossible  for  us  to 
estimate  the  effect  really  produced  by  these  celebrated  acts.  See  the 
passage  of  DIo  Cassius  cited  above,  p.  430,  n.  62. 

(too)  'Cujus  mors  ita  gloriosa  fuit,  ut  earn  concupisceret  filius,*  says 
Cic.  ae  Div.  i.  24.  Cicero  speaks  of  a  third  Decius,  the  grandson  of  the 
first,  and  son  of  the  secona,  having  devoted  himself  in  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus.  After  describing  the  act  of  the  first  Decius,  he  continues: 
'  Quod  quidem  ejus  factum  nisi  esset  jure  laudatum,  non  esset  imitatus 
quarto  consulatu  filius ;  neque  porro  ex  eo  ratus,  cum  Pyrrho  helium 
gerens,  consul  cecidisset  in  prcelio,  segue  e  continenti  genere  tertiam 
victimam  reipublicce  prsbuisset;'  De  Fin.  ii.  19.  Elsewhere  he  says: 
'Non  cum  Latinis  decertans  pater  Decius,  cum  Etruscis  filius,  cum 
pyrrho  nepos  se  hostium  telis  oDjecissent;'  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  37.  The  story 
of  the  self-immolation  of  the  third  Decius  (whose  consulship  falls  in 
279  B.C.)  is  discredited  by  Dr.  Arnold,  ib.  p.  609.  Compare  Niebuhr, 
vol.  iii.  p.  605.  The  story  may  be  fabulous ;  but  its  inconsistency  with 
the  notice  in  the  inaccurate  writer,  De  Yir.  111.  c.  36,  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  it ;  especially  as  the  statement  of  the  latter  is  incon- 
sistent with  that  of  Florus,  i.  21,  and  Zonaras;  and  it  is  considered 
erroneous  by  Amtzen  ad  loc. 

(191)  Admovebatur  altaribus  miles,  magis  ut  victima  quam  ut  sacri 
particeps.  ...  Deinjnrarecogebaturdiroquodam carmine, in exsecrationem 
capitis  familiseque  et  stirpis  composito.  ...  Id  primo  (^uidam  abnuentes 
juraturos  se,  obtruncati  circa  altaria  sunt :  jacentes  deinde  inter  stragem 
victimarum  documento  ceteris  fuere  ne  abnuerent ;  x.  38. 
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war,  under  a  certain  Cornelius,  were  cruising  along  the  coasts  of 
Magna  Qraecia^  when  a  Tarentine  demagogue,  named  Philo- 
charis,  of  dissolute  habits,  reminded  the  people  of  an  ancient 
treaty  which  restrained  the  Romans  from  sailing  to  the  east  of 
the  Lacinian  promontory,  and  urged  them  to  attack  the  Roman 
squadron.  His  advice  was  adopted ;  the  Tarentines  sank  four 
of  the  ships,  and  took  one  with  the  crew.(^^^  According  to  Dio 
Cassius,  the  Roman  admiral  in  command  of  these  ships  was 
named  L.  Valerius.  He  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Tarentum 
without  any  hostile  intention,  but  the  people  were  in  the  theatre 
celebrating  the  Dionysia ;  and  partly  from  a  belief  that  he  came 
as  an  enemy,  and  partly  under  the  influence  of  wine,  they 
attacked  him  before  he  suspected  their  purpose,  and  sank  his 
ship  and  several  of  the  othera(^®^)  One  of  these  accoimts  repre- 
sents the  act  of  the  Tarentines  as  the  result  of  deliberation,  the 
other  as  a  sudden  outbreak  of  fear  and  anger — in  the  substance, 
however,  they  agree;  and  they  are  further  confirmed  by  the 
epitome  of  Livy.(^®*) 

Moreover,  the  Lucanians  had  recently  besieged  the  town  of 
Thurii,  and  the  latter  place  had  been  assisted  and  defended  by 
the  Romans,  who  raised  the  siege,  and  left  a  garrison  in  the 
place.(^®^)     The  Tarentines  now  complained  that  the  people  of 


(193)  Samn.  7. 

(193)  Dio  Cass,  xzxix.  4,  6.  The  passage  of  Dio  is  repeated  by 
Zon.  vui.  2.  A  similar  account  is  given  by  Orosius,  who  probably 
followed  Livy,  directly  or  indirectly ;  *  Anno  ab  urbe  conditA  cccclxiv. 
Tarentini  Somanam  classem  forte  prsBtereuntem,  spectaculo  theatri 
prospectam  hostiliter  invaserunt,  quinque  tantum  naTibus  vix  per  fu^am 
elapsis:  cetera  retracta  in  portum  classis,  et  profligata  est;  prslecti 
navium  trucidati,  omnes  bello  utiles  ccesi,  reliqui  pretio  venditi  sunt;'  iv.  1. 
Floras  likewise,  who  follows  Livy,  gives  a  similar  account ;  i.  18,  §  4. 

(194)  '  Cum  a  Tarentinis  classis  Romana  direpta  esset,  duumviro  qui 
preeerat  classi  occiso,  legati  ad  eos  a  senatu  ut  de  his  injuriis  quererentur 
missi  pulsati  sunt.    Ob  id  bellum  eis  indictum  est ;'  Livy,  Epit.  xii. 

(195)  The  assistance  of  Thurii  against  the  Lucanians  is  mentioned 
in  Livy,  Epit.  xi.  The  relief  of  the  place  was  effected  by  the  consul 
Fabricius,  see  Dion.  Hal.  xviii.  5,  17  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  6.  l^he  subjection 
of  Thurii  to  the  Lucanians,  and  its  recourse  to  Some,  are  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  vi.  1,  §  13.  A  story  of  the  Romans  being  assisted  on  this  occasion 
by  a  supernatural  combatant,  whom  thev  believed  to  be  the  god  Mars,  ia 
told  by  Valerius  Maximus,    ib  ;    similar  to    the    appearance    of    the 
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Thurii,  being  Greeks,  had  applied  to  the  Romans,  instead  of  to 
themselves,  and  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  them  into 
the  southern  extremity  of  Italy.  They  proceeded  to  plunder 
the  city,  and  to  expel  the  principal  citizens ;  they  dismissed  the 
Roman  garrison  unharmed.(^^) 

The  Romans  did  not  at  once  declare  war  against  the  Taren- 
tines,  but  sent  ambassadors  to  demand  redress.  Their  terms  are 
stated  to  have  been,  that  the  Romans  taken  on  board  their 
own  ships  should  be  liberated,  that  the  citizens  of  Thurii  who 
had  been  expelled  should  be  restored,  that  compensation  should 
be  afforded  for  the  property  plundered,  and  that  the  authors  of 
the  outrage  should  be  surrendered  to  them.  The  scene  which 
took  place  when  the  Roman  ambassadors  appeared  before  the 
people  to  deliver  their  message,  conveys  a  forcible  idea  of  the 
coarseness  of  manners  which  prevailed  in  a  civilized  Greek  city 
of  antiquity.  Not  only  was  their  imperfect  Greek  and  their 
peculiar  dress  made  the  subject  of  public  ridicule,  but  Postumius, 
the  leader  of  the  embassy,  was  subjected  to  a  more  practical  and 
material  insult  He  held  up  his  toga  to  the  people,  and  told 
them  that  they  might  enjoy  their  laugh  at  present,  but  that  the 
stains  on  his  garment  would  be  washed  out  with  their  blood.  (^®^ 
As  soon  as  the  insult  offered  to  the  ambassadors  was  reported  by 
them  to  the  people,  Q.  iEmilius,  the  consul,  who  was  then  with 
an  army  in  Samnium,  was  ordered  to  march  to  Tarentum,  and 
to  repeat  the  demands  made  by  the  ambassadors.  (^^     The 


Dioscuri  at  the  battle  of  Regillus.  This  story  is  alluded  to  by  Ammianos 
MarcellinuB,  xxiv.  4.  Existimabatur  Mars  ipse,  si  misceri  homiuibus 
numina  majestatis  jura  permittunt,  afiuisse  castra  Lucanorum  invadenti 
Luscino.  The  people  or  Thurii  erected  a  statue  to  Eabricius,  for  raising 
the  siege  of  their  town ;  Plin.  N.  H.  zzxiv.  15. 

(196)  Appian,  Sanin.  7. 

(ipjf)  Dion.  Hal.  xvii.  7,  8;  Appian,  Samn.  7;  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  5; 
Zon.  Yiii.  2 ;  Flor.  i.  18,  §  5.  Livy,  Epit.  xii.,  says  that  the  ambassadors 
were  *  pulsati/  driven  away  with  blows.  On  the  other  hand,  Valerius 
Maximus  says  that  after  the  ambassadors  had  been  grossly  insulted,  they 
persisted  in  deliyering  their  message,  and  abstained  from  all  complaint ; 
11.  2,  §  5. 

(198)  Dion.  Hal.  xvii.  9, 10 ;  Appian,  ib.  The  former  states  that  long 
debates  in  the  Senate  preceded  the  decision  for  immediate  war.  According 
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Tarentines  now  hesitated  as  to  the  answer  which  they  would  give, 
and  opinions  in  the  public  assembly  were  almost  equally  divided, 
when  an  orator  remarked,  that  to  surrender  any  of  their  citizens 
was  a  mark  of  servitude;  but  to  enter  on  a  war  without  allies 
was  perilous.  ^  If  we  wish/  he  said, '  to  maintain  our  freedom,  let 
us  call  in  the  assistance  of  King  Pyrrhus,  and  make  him  our 
genersL'Q^  The  party  adverse  to  peace  prevailed;  envoys 
were  sent  to  Pyrrhus,  requesting  him  to  engage  in  the  war,  and 
promising  him  large  levies  from  the  nations  of  southern  Italy.O 
Pyrrhus,  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  time,  eager  for  enterprize, 
and  ambitious  of  making  conquests  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  acceded 
to  the  request  of  the  Tarentines,  and  in  the  year  281  B.C.  landed 
near  Tarentum  with  a  large  army.(^^)  In  his  subsequent  war 
with  the  Romans,  the  Roman  annals  (as  we  have  previously 
remarked)  mix  with  the  stream  of  contemporary  Qreek  his^ 
tory.(8<«) 

§  88  Having  now  examined  the  narrative  of  the  military 
history  of  Rome  from  the  beginning  of  the  Samnite  wars  to  the 
landing  of  Pyrrhus,  it  remains  for  us  to  notice  such  events  of 
constitutional  history,  or  other  miscellaneous  occurrences,  re- 


to  Dionysius,  the  ambassadon  returned  when  JBlmilius  was  entering  on 
his  consulship :  he  therefore  oonceiyes  the  embassy  as  having  taken  ^ce 
in  283  B.C. 

(199)  Appian,  ib.  See  the  singular  anecdote  of  Meto,  who  attempted 
to  prevent  the  war ;  Dion.  Hal.  xvii.  13,  14 ;  Plut.  Pyrrh.  13  ;  Dio  Caaa. 
zzxiz.  10. 

(aoo)  Plut.  Pyrrh.  13.  Plutarch  speaks  of  those  who  were  in  favour 
of  war,  because  they  were  afraid  of  being  surrendered  to  the  Romans  in 
the  event  of  peace ;  which  agrees  with  the  conditions  stated  bv  Appian. 

(201)  Liyy,  Epit.  xii;  Plut.  Pyrrh.  15;  Justin,  xviii.  1;  Eutrop.  ii.  11; 
Flor.  i.  18. 

(202)  Decius  Magius,  the  Campanian,  is  described  by  Livy  as  referring 
in  216  B.C.  to  the  oppressions  exercised  by  Pyrrhus  at  Tarentum,  in  order 
to  warn  his  countrymen  against  admitting  Hannibal;  xxiif.  7.  Hieronymus, 
the  ruler  of  Syracuse,  was  reminded  by  his  flatterers,  in  the  Second  Funic 
War,  of  Pyrrhus,  his  maternal  grandfather ;  ib.  xxiv.  6.  The  envoys  of 
the  Boman  prisoners  after  Cannae,  and  of  the  remains  of  the  legions 
of  Cannse,  refer  to  the  Eoman  prisoners  taken  by  PVrrhus  at  Heraclea ; 
ib.  xxii.  69,  xxv.  6.  Other  reminiscences  of  Fyrrhus  are  mentioned 
above,  vol.  i.  p.  67,  n.  196.  It  is  said  that  elephants  were  first  seen  by  the 
Italians  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  were  called  boves  Luca,  from 
having  been  seen  in  Lucania;  Pliny,N.H.viii.  6;  Veget.  de  Ee  Mil.  iii.  24; 
Yarro  de  L.  L.  vii.  39,  40. 
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corded  during  this  period,  as  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
historical  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

The  account  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  nexum,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ill  usage  practised  by  the  creditor  upon  a  youthful 
insolvent  debtor,  bears  internal  marks  of  credibility,  and  may 
have  been  derived  from  some  early  reminiscence.  The  descrip- 
tion implies,  that  up  to  this  time  the  insolvent  debtor  became 
the  slave  of  the  creditor,  and  the  creditor  had  over  him  all  the 
rights  of  a  slave-master  with  respect  to  corporal  coercion  and 
punishment  At  the  same  time,  the  circumstances  are  delivered 
to  us  with  so  much  diversity,  as  to  forbid  the  idea  that  the  event 
could  have  been  recorded  by  a  contemporary  scribe.  Livy  states 
that  L.  Papirius  was  the  name  of  the  creditor ;  that  the  insol- 
vent debtor  was  named  0.  Publilius  ;  and  that  he  gave  himself 
up  to  his  creditor  on  account  of  a  debt  due  by  his  father.  He 
further  says  that  Publilius,  when  he  had  been  ill  used  by  his 
master,  first  appealed  to  the  people  in  the  forum,  whence  he 
went  to  the  Senate-house ;  that  the  consuls  immediately  con- 
vened the  Senate,  and  laid  the  case  before  them  ;  and  that  the 
Senate  instructed  them  to  propose  to  the  people  the  abolition  of 
the  law  of  nexum.  He  places  this  event  in  the  consulship  of 
Poetelius  and  Papirius,  326  RC,  five  years  before  the  Caudine 
capitulation.(^^)  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  the 
son  of  a  certain  Publius  (the  latter  having  been  one  of  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  who  had  been  parties  to  the  Caudine  surrender), 
had  borrowed  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  father's 
funeral,  expecting  to  be  reimbursed  by  his  kinsmen.  He  be- 
comes an  insolvent  debtor,  is  ill  treated  by  his  creditor,  and 
appeals  to  the  people  ;  whereupon  the  creditor  is  prosecuted  by 
the  tribunes,  and  condemned  to  death.  A  law  is  afterwards 
passed  abolishing  slavery  for  debt(*^)     A  third  version  is  given 


(203)  Livy,  viii.  28 ;  Livy  evidently  considers  the  change  of  law  to 
have  been  inexpedient :  he  thinks  that  a  valuable  security  for  the  payment 
of  debts  was  lost  through  the  outrageous  conduct  of  one  man :  '  Victum 
eo  die  ob  impotentem  injuriam  unius  mgens  vinculum  fidei.' 

(204)  xvi.  9.    Compare  above,  p.  464,  n.  125. 
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by  Valerius  Maximus.  His  account  is  that  T.  Yetiurius,  the  son 
of  the  consul  who  had  been  party  to  the  Caudine  treaty,  was 
compelled,  by  domestic  losses,  aud  heavy  debts,  to  become, 
while  a  youth,  the  dave  of  his  creditor,  P.  Plotius.  Being  ill- 
treated  by  his  creditor,  he  appealed  to  the  consuls,  who  brought 
the  matter  before  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  ordered  Plotius  to 
be  thrown  into  prison.(^^)  The  variations  of  name  and  time, 
as  well  as  of  other  circumstances,  are  so  great  as  to  show  that 
the  story,  though  it  may  be  substantially  true,  has,  by  oral 
tradition,  acquired  a  legendary  character. 

It  is  stated  by  Livy  that  in  the  year  323  RC,  a  law  was 
proposed  by  a  tribune,  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the  people 
of  Tusculum,  for  assisting  and  instigating  some  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Romans.  The  Tusculans,  bringing  with  them  their  wives 
and  children,  and  attired  in  garments  of  mourning,  came  to 
Rome,  and  implored  the  citizens  to  spare  them.  When  the 
votes  were  taken,  all  the  tribes,  except  the  PoUian,  rejected  the 
law :  but  the  PoUian  tribe  carried  a  resolution  that  the  adult 
men  should  be  flogged  and  beheaded,  and  the  women  and 
children  sold  as  slavea(^  *  It  is  certain  (Livy  adds)  that  the 
Tusculans  retained  the  memory  of  this  cruel  vote  until  the 
time  of  our  fathers,  and  that  the  Papirian  tribe  (into  which  the 
Tusculans  were  afterwards  received)  scarcely  ever  gave  ite  vote 
in  favour  of  a  candidate  from  the  Pollian  tribe.' (^  This 
anecdote  implies  that  a  dear  and  practical  memory  of  the  vote 
of  the  Pollian  tribe  was  cherished  by  the  Tusculans  and  their 
descendants  for  at  least  two  hundred  years. 


(205)  Val.  Max.  vi.  1,  §  9.  A  passage  of  Varro  L.  L.  rii.  §  105,  refers 
to  this  event,  but  tlie  text  is  so  corrupt  that  its  effect  cannot  be  stated. 
Compare  Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  277.  Niebuhr  conjectures  that  the  abolition 
of  the  law  of  nexum  took  place,  not  in  the  consulship  of  Poetehus  (326  B.C.) 
but  in  his  dictatorship,  (313  B.C.);  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  156,  293.  He  likewise 
suspects  that  the  story  of  the  youthful  debtor  is  apocryphal ;  ib.  p.  157. 
It  IS  remarkable  that  two  former  movements  relative  to  the  law  of  debt 
are  connected  with  personal  anecdotes ;  see  Livy,  ii.  23,  vi.  14$. 

(206)  This  was  the  original  sentence  of  the  Athenians  upon  the 
Mytileneans,  Thuc.  iii.  36,  and  was  the  punishment  actually  inflicted  on 
the  Melians ;  v.  116. 

(207)  Livy,  viii.  37.    The  story  is  repeated  by  Val.  Max.  ix.  10,  §  1. 
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The  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  (which  began  in 
312  B.C.)  is  an  important  event  at  this  period  ;  and  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  appear  to  be  substantially  historical, 
though  his  public  character  is  not  clearly  explained  to  us.     That 
the   Appian    road,   from    Rome  to   Capua,   and    the  Appian 
aqueduct,  which  brought  a  supply  of  water  into  Rome,  were 
due  to  his  censorship,   cannot  be   doubted.      He  is  likewise 
related  to  have  revised  the  list  of  the   Senate,  and   to  have 
inserted  in  it  divers  persons  whose  fathers  had  been  freedmen, 
and  therefore  had  once  been  slaves ;  a  lowering  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  at  this  time  without  example.(^ 
When  the  consuls  refused  to  recognise  his  list,  he  distributed 
the  inferior  class  of  town-citizens  among  all  the  tribes,  and  by 
the  number  of  their  votes  was  able,  it  is  stated,  to  increase  his 
own  influence.     As  his  measures  had  not  been  completed  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteen  months,  to  which  the  .^Imilian  law  of 
434?  B. €.(**•)  limited  the  censorship,  he  set  the  law  at  defiance, 
and  refused   to  resign  :    nor  was  P.  Sempronius,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  who  brought  the  question  before  the  people,  with  the 
assistance  of  six  of  his  colleagues,  able  to  enforce  it,  and  eject 
Appius  from  his  office.     Protected  by  the  veto  of  three  tribunes, 
he  maintaiAcd   his  ground,  and  held   the  censorship  fot  five 
years.  (^^^     It  is  stated  further  that  Cn.  Flavins,  a  man  of  a 
ready  wit,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  who  had  been  scribe  or 
writer  to  Appius,  and  likewise  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  for 
some  of  the  public  magistrates,  had,  at  his  instigation,  carefully 
noted  the  days  on  which  legal  proceedings  could  be  held,  and 
thus  was  able  to  publish  the  rules  of  the  Calendar  affecting 
actions  at  law.(^^^)     Other  accounts  state  that  his  publication 


(308)  The  mle  of  excluding  the  sons  of  freedmen  from  the  Senate 
was  retained,  with  few  exceptions,  till  the  end  of  the  republic ; 
Becker,  ii.  1,  p.  196. 

(209)  See  Livy,  iv.  24 ;  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  196.    Above,  ch.  xii.  §  61. 

(310)  Until  the  censorship  of  Valerius  Maximus  and  Junius  Bubulcus 
in  307  B.C. ;  Fast.  Capit. ;  Compare  Livy,  ix.  43.  The  writer  de  Vir.  HI.  34, 
says :  '  Censuram  solus  omni  quinquennio  obtinuit.' 

(311)  Plin.  N.  n.  zxxiii.  6. 

VOL.  IL  II 
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was  confined  not  merely  to  rules  respecting  days,  but  also 
included  the  forms  of  actions.^ ^^)  Pomponius,  in  the  extract 
in  the  Digest,  represents  Appius  himself  as  the  compiler  of  a 
book  on  the  forms  of  actions,  and  says  that  Flavins,  his  scribe, 
stole  the  book  from  him,  and  gave  it  to  the  public.  This 
collection  was,  he  says,  called  *  Jus  Civile  Flavianum/(^'*)  The 
history  of  the  origin  of  this  ancient  legal  compilation  is  perhaps 
not  altogether  unmixed  with  fiction :  it  may  be  observed  that 
Atticus  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Cicero  some  difficulty 
respecting  the  chronology  of  the  received  story  :(^^*)  the  dis- 
closure, however,  is  related  to  have  been  considered  by  the 
aristocratic  party,  as  so  great  a  detraction  from  their  power, 
that  they  laid  aside  their  rings  for  a  time  in  token  of  grief,  (^^^) 

Diodorus  states  that  when  the  censorship  of  Appius  had 
expired,  and  he  dreaded  the  displeasure  of  the  Senate,  he 
simulated  blindness,  and  remained  in  his  own  house.  ^^*)  It 
is  however  certain  that  when  Appius,  near  the  close  of  his  life, 
was  led  into  the  Senate-house  by  his  sons  to  deliver  his  famous 
speech  against  the  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  his  blindness  was  not 
simulated  but  real.(^^^)      An   entirely  different  cause  for  the 


(aia)  Livy,  ix.  46;  Oic.  de  Orat.  i.  41 ;  ProMur.  11;  Yal.Max.ii.S,  §2; 
Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  15,  §  9.  The  passage  respecting  Flavius,  cited  from 
Calpurnius  Piso,  in  Gell.  vi.  9,  is  closely  followed  by  Livy,  ubi  sup.  Livy 
adds  that,  according  to  Licinius  Macer,  Flavius  had  ceased  to  act  as 
a  clerk  .before  he  was  elected  corule  edile;  for  he  had  previously  Med 
three  offices  inconsistent  with  that  employment. 

(213)  Dig.  i.  2,  2,  §  7. 

(214)  Nam  illud  de  Flavio  et  fastis,  si  secus  est,  commune  erratum  est; 
et  tu  belle  nn-dpTja-as,  et  nos  publicam  prope  opinionem  secuti  sumus,  ut 
multa  apud  U-rsecos ;  Epist.  ad  Att.  vi.  1,  §  14. 

(2x5)  Quo  facto  tantiL  senatus  indignatione  exarsit,  ut  annulos  ab  eo 
abjectos  fuisse  in  antitjuissimis  reperiatur  aunalibus.  . .  .  Annulos  quoque 
depositos  a  nobilitate,  m  annales  relatum  est,  non  a  senatu  universo ;  Plin. 
ib.  Livy  states  that  this  mark  of  grief  was  caused  by  the  election  of 
Flavins  as  curule  edile,  not  by  his  puolication  of  the  fasti.  '  Tantumque 
Flavii  comitia  indignitatis  habuerunt,  ut  plerique  nobilium  annulos  aureos 
et  phaleras  deponerent ;'  ix.  46. 

(216)  Diod.  XX.  36. 

(217)  Appian,  Samn.  10;  Plut.  Pyrrh.  18-9  ;  Oic.  Tuso.  Quaest.  y.  38; 
Victor  de  Vir.  111.  34 ;  Dig.  iii.  1,  1,  § 6.  Appius  Claudius  Csecus  was 
censor  in  312  B.C.,  and  consul  in  307  and  296.  His  speech  against  the 
peace  with  Pyrrhus  w^as  delivered  in  279.  If  he  was  forty  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  censorship,  he  would  have  been  seventy -three  years  old 
when  he  delivered  this  speech. 
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blindness  of  Appius  is  assigned  by  Livy.  His  account  is  that 
Appius,  during  his  censorship,  authorized  the  Potitii,  who  had 
the  performance  of  certain  hereditary  sacerdotal  rites  at  the 
Ara  Maxima  of  Hercules,  to  delegate  their  functions  to  public 
slaves.  The  result  of  this  change  was  reported  to  have  been 
that  twelve  families  of  the  Potitii,  containing  thirty  adult  men, 
became  extinct  within  the  year,  and  that  Appius  himself,  was, 
within  a  few  years,  smitten  with  blindness. (*^®)  A  different 
version  of  this  religious  legend  has  been  preserved  by  Festus,(^^®) 
who  relates  that  Appius  when  censor  induced  the  Potitii,  by  the 
payment  of  50,000  asses,  to  instruct  certain  public  slaves  in 
the  performance  of  their  peculiar  rites;  whereupon  the  entire 
family  of  the  Potitii,  which  consisted  of  twelve  persons,  became 
extinct  within  thirty  days.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  num- 
bers in  this  story  are  the  same  as  in  that  of  Livy :  but  that 
they  are  differently  applied.  On  the  blindness  of  Appius, 
Festus  is  silent :  another  writer,  however,  who  speaks  of  the 
corruption  of  the  Potitii  by  Appius,  makes  the  auger  of  the 
gods  fall  upon  him,  as  well  as  on  the  Potitii. (^ 

The  measures  of  Appius  with  respect  to  the  Senate  and  the 


(ai8)  Livy,  ix.  29  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  1,  §  17  ;  Serv.  Mn.  viii.  179,  gives  the 
following  account :  *In  sacris  Herculia  nee  servi  intererant,  nee  liberti; 
adeo  ut  Appius,  qui  sacra  hfec  transtulit  in  libertos,  yelut  quidam  yolunt, 
in  servos  pubiicos,  et  caruerit  ooulis,  et  intra  annum  oninem  familiam 
perdiderit  Pinariorum.* 

(219)  Qu8B  familia  et  posteri  ejus  non  defuerunt  decimantibiis  usque 
ad  Ap.  Claudium  censorem,  qui  quinquaginta  millia  seris  gravis  his  dedit, 
ut  servos  pubiicos  edocerent  ritum  sacrificandi :  quo  facto  Potitii,  cum 
essent  ex  familift  numero  duodecim,  omnes  interierunt  intra  diem 
zxx. ;  p.  237n 

(230)  Potitios  Herculis  sacerdotes  pretio  comipit,  ut  sacra  Herculea 
servos  pubiicos  edocerent ;  unde  csecatus  est ;  ffens  Potitiorum  funditus 
periit;  Victor  de  Vir.  111.  34.  Verum  postea  Appius  Claudius  acceptft 
pecunift  Potitios  illexit,  ut  administrationem  sacrorum  Herculis  servos 
pubiicos  edocerent,  necnon  etiam  mtdieres  admitterent.  Quo  facto  aiunt 
mtra  dies  triginta  omnem  familiam  Potitiorum,  quae  prior  in  sacris 
habebatur,  extinctam ;  Script,  de  Orig.  Gent.  Eom.  c.  8.  The  story  is 
thus  related  by  Lactantius :  'Appius  Claudius  censor,  cum  adversus 
responsum  ad  servos  pubiicos  sacra  Herculis  transtuhsset,  luminibus 
orbatus  est ;  et  Potitiorum  jjens,  qu«  prodidit,  intra  unius  anni  tempus 
extincta  est  ;*  De  Div.  Inst.  u.  7.    Compare  above,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 
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tribes  were  highly  popular  in  their  tendency.  (**^)  Nevertheless, 
Sempronius,  in  his  speech  against  Appius  for  holding  the 
censorship  beyond  the  term  fixed  by  law,  treats  him  as  an 
adherent  of  the  high  patrician  party,  and  as  sharing  the  here- 
ditary political  opinions  of  his  family.  (^^^)  He  is  likewise 
described  by  Livy  as  the  leader  of  the  patrician  party  in  re- 
sisting the  proposal  made  by  the  two  Ogulnii,  in  300  Ka,  for 
rendering  plebeians  eligible  as  pontiff  and  augurs,  and  thus 
removing  the  last  plebeian  disqualification.  (^^)  Hypotheses 
may  be  made  for  reconciling  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the 
political  conduct  of  Appius  ;(^)  but  no  light  is  thrown  upon  it 
by  Livy,  or  any  of  the  ancient  writera 

The  distribution  of  the  inferior  town  voters  among  all  the 
tribes,  efifected  by  Appius,  produced,  according  to  Livy,  the 
result,  that  the  people  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  sound 
part  of  the  citizens,  and  the  faction  of  the  forum.  When 
however  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  became  censors,  the  former, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  lower  class  of  voters^ 
threw  them  altogether  into  four  tribes,  which  he  called  city 
tribes.  This  measure  was  so  well  received  by  the  people,  that 
it  earned  for  him  his  surname  of  Maximus,  which  his  long  series 
of  victories  had  not  conferred  upon  him.(**^)  What  relation 
these  four  tribes  bore  to  the  four  city  tribes  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Serviu8,(*^^)  is  not  expladned. 


(331)  Ceteruin  Flavinm  dixerat  asdilem  forensis  factio,  Ap.  Clandii 
oeii8iir&  vires  nacta,  qui  senatum  primua  libertinorum  fiiiiB  lectis 
inqolDayerat ;  et  post^quam  earn  lectionem  nemo  ratam  habuit,  nee  in 
curi4  adeptus  erat  quaa  petierat  opes  orbanas,  humilibus  per  omnes  tribus 
diyiflis,  forum  et  campum  corrupit ;  Livy,  iz.  46. 

(222)  Livy,  ix.  34.  (223)  Livy,  x.  7. 

(224)  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  301-3 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  384 — 9 ; 
Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

(225)  Livy,  ix.  46 ;  Yal.  Max.  ii.  2,  §  9.  Compare  Becker,  ii.  1,  p.  194. 
Dr.  Arnold  discredits  the  acconnt  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Maximus ;  he 
thinks  that  it  had  reference  originally  to  personal  size  rather  than  to 
greatness  of  mind  or  exploits  ;  voL  ii.  p.  297.  Much  uncertain  hypothesis 
IS  founded  by  Niebuhr  upon  the  brief  passage  of  Livy  respectmg^  the 
censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius ;  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  320-49.  It  is  not 
adopted  by  Dr.  Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  297. 

(226)  Above,  vol.  i.  p.  487. 
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The  strange  account  in  Livy,  under  the  year  831  B.C.,  of  an 
extensive  system  of  poisoning  established  among  the  Roman 
matrons,  is  probably  derived  from  an  ancient,  and  perhaps  from 
a  contemporary  record.  In  consequence  of  secret  information 
given  by  a  slave  woman  to  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  was  then 
edile,  Cornelia  and  Sergia,  both  of  patrician  families,  were 
charged  with  the  crime,  and  being  required  to  drink  their  own 
mixture,  died  of  its  effects.  Further  investigation  led  to  the 
condemnation  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  matrons;  the  pre- 
valence of  this  atrocious  crime  was  considered  to  amount  to  a 
prodigy,  and  to  be  the  result  rather  of  a  divine  seizure,  than  of 
natural  pravity ;  and  a  dictator  was  appointed  to  drive  a  nail 
in  the  temple,  a  religious  ceremony  which  was  held  to  be  a 
proper  expiation  for  the  calamity.(**^ 

The  examples  of  the  Neapolitan  Tofana  and  of  the  Marquise 
de  Brinvilliers,  in  modem  times,  show  that  women  of  a  high  social 
condition  are  sometimes  capable  of  engaging  in  a  systematic 
course  of  poisoning ;  but  it  is  incredible  that  one  hundred  and 
seventy  Roman  matrons  could  have  been  really  accomplices  in 
such  a  crime.  It  is  however  possible  that  the  malicious  reports 
of  slaves,  combined  with  the  fear  of  so  secret  and  dangerous  an 
offence,  and  the  entire  ignorance  of  toxicology  which  then 
prevailed,(*^)  may  have  created  a  belief  in  their  guilt 

Notices  of  religious  affairs — such  as  of  the  dedication  of 
temples,  of  the  punishment  of  an  unchaste  vestal,  in  337  B.c.,(^^^ 
or  of  the  migration  of  the  pipe-players,  in  31 1  B.a  (^ — are  likely 
to  have  been  derived  from  contemporary  reoorda    The  accounts 


(327)  Livy,  viii.  18 ;  Yal.  Max.  ii.  5,  §  3 ;  Oroaius,  iiL  10.  The  latter 
raises  the  number  to  370.     See  above,  p.  409. 

(328)  The  account  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  Tacit.  Ann. 
xii.  66-7,  shows  that  even  professional  poisoners  were  not  at  that  time  very 
skilful. 

(329)  Livy,  viiL  15. 

(330)  Livy,  iz.  30.  The  tibicines  refused  to  pipe  at  the  sacrifices,  and 
went  m  a  body  to  Tibur,  because  the  censors  had  deprived  them  of  their 
privilege  of  taldng  their  meals  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  people  of 
Tibur  made  Uiem  drunk  at  a  festival,  and  sent  them  back  to  Bome  in  carta, 
where  their  privilege  waa  restored  them. 
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of  the  sacred  offerings  of  the  cunile  ediles  in  296  B.C.,  including 
the  statue  of  the  she-wolf,  with  Romulus  and  Remus,(^^)  and 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  practice  of  giving  palms  to  the 
conquerors  at  the  Roman  games,  in  293  Ra,(^^  are  likewise 
probably  authentic. 

Livy  has  no  detailed  mention  of  prodigies  at  this  period. 
In  296  RC.  he  states,  generally,  that  many  prodigies  occurred, 
and  that  a  supplication  of  two  days,  with  some  other  cere- 
monies, was  in  consequence  decreed  by  the  Senate. (^     In 
the  following   year,  likewise,  he  relates  that   there  had  been 
showers  of  earth,   and   that  several  persons  in  the   army  of 
Appius  Claudius  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  (^^)     Some  pro- 
digies recounted  by  Zonaras  appear  also  to  belong  to  this  time, 
namely,  that  the  altar  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  distilled  blood 
for  three  days,  and  honey  and  milk  on  the  two  consecutive 
days ;  and  that  a  statue  of  Victory  in  the  forum  fell  from  its 
pede8tal.(^^)     It  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  that  in  293  B.C.,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mortality  caused  by  pestilence,  the  Sibylline 
books  were  consulted ;    and  the  response  obtained  was,   that 
iEsculapius  should  be  brought  from  Epidaurus  to  Rome.     No- 
thing was  done  in  this  year,  beyond  the  appointment  of  a  day's 
supplication  to  .^sculapius ;  but  soon  afterwards,  envoys  were 
sent  to  Epidaurus  to  fetch  a  statue  of  the  god  to  Rome.     When 
the  Romans  reached  Epidaurus,  the  sacred  serpent  descended 
from  the  temple,  and  embarked  on  board  their  ship :  it  went  on 
land,  and  remained  for  a  short  time  on  a  palm-tree  near  a 
temple  at  Antium,  and  finally  rested  in  the  Insula  Tiberina, 
where  a  fane  was  erected  to  iEsculapiua(**^ 


(231)  Livy,  X.  23.  (233)  lb.  c.  47. 

(233)  lb.  c.  23.    Compare  the  remarks  above,  vol.  i.  p.  161—5. 

(234)  lb.  c.  31. 

(235)  ZoT^'  viii.  1.  Niebuhr,  on  conjecture,  identifies  these  prodigies 
with  those  mentioned  in  Livy,  z.  23;  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  374.  See  also 
Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

(236)  See  Livv,  Epit.  id. ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  §  2,  whose  account  is  probably 
derived  from  the  lost  book  of  Livy ;  Victor  de  Vir.  111.  22 ;  Ovid,  Met.  xv. 
^22—744 ;  Orosius,  iii.  22  j  Plut.  QuAst.  Eom.  94 :  Plin.  I^.  H.  xxix.  22. 
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Theophrastus,  in  his  History  of  Plants,  states  that  the  trees 
of  the  fir  species  in  Latium  were  extremely  fine,  but,  though  supe- 
rior to  those  of  Southern  Italy,  were  not  comparable  with  those  of 
Corsica.  He  then  adds,  that,  at  some  former  time,  the  Romans 
being  desirous  of  founding  a  city  in  Corsica,  sailed  thither  with 
twenty-five  ships ;  but  they  found  the  island  so  thickly  covered 
with  wood,  that  they  abandoned  their  intention.  He  likewise 
mentions  that  some  Romans  who  crossed  over  cut  so  large  a 
quantity  of  timber  in  a  small  space,  that  they  made  of  it  a  raft 
which  required  fifty  sails :  the  rafb  however  came  to  pieces  in 
the  sea.(^^  This  passage  is  remarkable  as  containing  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  Romans,  which  occurs  in  any  extant 
classical  work.  It  is  conjectured  by  Niebuhr  that  the  expe-^ 
dition  to  which  Theophrastus  refers  was  made  near  the  end  of 
the  Second  Samnite  War,  about  802  B.c.(^)  Theophrastus 
however  seems  to  refer  to  some  previous  time ;  no  mention  of 
such  a  colony  occurs  in  any  Roman  writer.(***) 


Compare  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  651 :  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  408-9 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  406 ; 
Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  396.  Niebuhr  and  Dr.  Arnold  agree  in  thinking  that 
the  Koman  ambassadors  really  brought  a  tame  snake  to  Eome.  Tame 
snakes  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  iEsculapius  at  EpidauruB;  Paus.  ii.  28,  §  1. 
Compare  above,  vol.  i.  p.  64. 

(337)  Hist.  Plant,  v.  8,  where  ovdcv  tJpcu  nphs  ra  cV  ry  Kvpi^  should  be 
read  with  the  best  MSS.     See  vol.  v.  p.  44,  ed.  Schneider. 

(238)  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  241. 

(239)  Theophrastus,  Cans.  Plant,  i.  19,  refers  to  the  archonship  of 
Nicodorufl  (314  B.C.),  and  de  Lapid.  §  59,  to  the  archonship  of  Praxibulus 
(315  B.C.).  These  dates  are  cited  by  Phny,  H.  N.  iii.  9.  xiii.  30,  xxxiii.  37, 
who  makes  the  year  of  Nicodorus  correspond  with  440  u.c,  and  the  year 
of  Praxibulus  correspond  with  439  u.c.  Plinjr  says  that  Theophrastus 
wrote  390  years  before  his  time.  As  Pliny  died  in  the  year  79,  he  appears 
to  reckon  314  -f-  76  =  390.  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  n.  39,  remarks  of  the 
History  of  Plants,  that  *  Pliny  places  the  composition  of  the  whole  work 
about  the  year  440  u.c'  The  mention  of  Nicodorus,  to  which  Pliny  refers, 
occurs  not  in  this  work,  but  in  the  work  on  the  Causes  of  Plants ;  see 
Schneider,  vol.  iv.  p.  586.  Theophrastus,  however,  mentions  the  Athenian 
archon  Simonides,  311  B.C.,  in  his  History  of  Plants,  vi.  3,  and  the  expedition 
of  Ophelias  against  Carthage,  of  308  B.C.,  in  the  same  work ;  iv.  2.  Con- 
cerning the  dates  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Theophrastus,  see  Clinton, 
P.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  366,  n.  9. 
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Chapteb  XIV. 

GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  PRECEDING  INQUIRY. 
COMPARISON  WITH  THE  CORRESPONDING 
PERIOD  OF  GREEK  HISTORY. 

§  1     nnHE  entire  ground  of  inquiry  traced  out  in  the  intro- 
-*-    ductory  chapter,  with  respect  both  to  the  external 
attestation  and  the  internal  character  of  the  early  Roman  his- 
tory, has  now  been  travelled  over.0     We  have  found  that  the 
extant  narrative  of  Roman  affairs,  for  the  first  four  hundred 
and  seventy-two  years  of  the  city,  was  not  originally  framed 
by  contemporary  historians;  but  was  derived,  by  writers  pos- 
terior to  the  events  related,  though  prior  to  the  extant  histo- 
rians,  partly   from   oral   traditions,    and   partly   from   written 
documentary  sources,  the  nature   of  which  is  imperfectly  re- 
ported.    We  have  also  seen  that  the  historical  narrative  for  the 
last  two  centuries  of  the  Republic,  rests  on  a  wholly  different 
basis,  and  was  derived  by  the  authors,  in  whose  works  we  read  it, 
from  the  writings  of  well-informed  contemporary  historians.    We 
have  further  ascertained,  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the  early 
historical  narrative,  in  six  successive  periods, (^)  that  its  internal 
character  and  texture  exhibit  on  the  whole  such  an  appearance 
as  its  defective  external  attestation  would  lead  one  to  expect 
The  results  at  which  we  have  arrived,  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
ternal attestation,  corroborated  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
narrative,  are  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Roman  history  down  to  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  are  to  a 
great  extent  inconsistent  with  it. 

In  estimating  the  weight  of  the  various  circumstances  which 
have  been  successively  pointed  out,  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 


(i)  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  16-18. 
(2)  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  264-6. 
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ceding  inyeetigation,  much  will  depend  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciples respecting  traditionary  historical  evidence,  which  the 
reader  may  be  disposed  to  adopt  The  discussion  may  therefore 
seem  incomplete,  unless  some  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the 
discordant  opinions  on  this  important  subject 

§  2  All  persons,  to  whatever  sdiool  of  historical  criticism 
they  may  belong — from  the  extreme  of  the  most  incredulous 
rigour,  to  that  of  the  most  credulous  laxity — agree  in  holding 
that  a  narrative,  in  order  to  be  historical,  must  proceed  ulti* 
mately  from  actual  witnesses ;  from  persons  who  had  personal 
cognizance  of  the  facta  Every  historical  event  must  have  fallen 
under  the  observation  of  some  living  persons,  and  if  they  had 
not  imparted  to  others  the  results  of  their  observation,  its  occur* 
rence  never  could  have  been  known. 

When  therefore  a  narrative  is  presented  to  us  from  a  time 
for  which  there  were  no  national  contemporary  historians,  a£  of 
the  legislation  of  Solon,  or  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  all  agree  in  re- 
quiring that  it  should  be  ultimately  traceable  to  some  contem- 
porary testimony,  if  it  is  to  be  received  as  historical  This 
contemporary  testimony  may  be  embodied  in  an  ancient  poem, 
or  in  some  ancient  inscription  or  record,  or  in  a  family  register ; 
or  it  may  have  been  preserved  by  a  faithful  oral  tradition  re- 
duced into  writing  by  a  subsequent  generation.  But  all  concur 
in  demanding,  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  belief,  that  the 
memory  of  th^  events  should  have  been  preserved  from  the 
accounts  of  actual  witnesses.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  without 
some  assumed  personal  attestation,  as  the  highest  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence,  an  alleged  historical  narrative  would  stand  on 
the  level  of  any  tale  of  fiction.  What  is  it,  for  example,  that 
constitutes  the  difference  between  a  fiction  which  observes  all 
the  canons  of  probability  (such  as  one  of  Defoe's  or  Miss 
Austen's  novels), O  and  a  true  narrative?    It  is  that  in  the 


(3)  Walter  Soott,  in  his  Life  of  Defoe,  Prose  works,  vol.  iy.  p.  262, 
fumiBhes  an  excellent  explanation  of  the  *  unequalled  dexterity  with  which 
Defoe  has  given  an  appearance  of  reality  to  the  incidenta  which  he 
narrates.' 
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former  the  events  described  are  purely  subjective;  that  they 
owed  their  origin  exclusively  to  the  mind  of  the  novelist : 
whereas  the  events  in  the  latter  are  real  objective  occurrenoeSy 
which  were  perceived  and  observed  by  the  persons  present  when 
they  took  place,  and  through  their  report  became  known  and 
believed. 

The  main  diflFerence,  therefore,  which  subsists  between  the 
divergent  schools  of  historical  criticism,  in  reference  to  a  narrative 
of  this  class,  is  as  to  the  extent  to  which  contemporary  attestation 
may  be  presumed  without  direct  and  positive  proof.(*)  Those  who 
incline  to  admit  the  historical  character  of  events  long  anterior 
to  contemporary  history,  either  assume  the  existence  of  ancient 
records,  inscriptions,  poems,  and  family  memoirs,  which  are  not 
expressly  mentioned,  but  are  understood  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  extant  account,  or  they  suppose  that  the  memory 
of  the  events  was  handed  down  from  the  original  witnesses,  who 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  through  certain  inter- 
mediate links,  to  the  writers  who  first  rescued  them  from  the 
unfixed  state  of  oral  repetition ;  or,  they  combine  both  these 
hypotheses.  But  whatever  may  be  the  hypothesis,  or  combina- 
tion of  hypotheses,  which  they  may  adopt,  they  must  assume 
that  the  events  of  which  they  assert  the  historical  character  were 

(4)  Mr.  Grote,  arguing  against  Mr.  Clinton's  treatment  of  the  early 
period  of  Greek  history,  makes  the  following  remark  :  '  The  word  tradition 
18  an  equivocal  word,  and  begs  the  whole  question ;  for  while  in  its  obvious 
and  literal  meaning  it  implies  only  something  handed  down,  whether  truth 
or  fiction,  it  is  tacitly  understood  to  imply  a  tale  descriptive  of  some  real 
matter  of  fact,  taking  its  rise  at  the  time  when  that  fact  happened,  and 
originally  accurate,  but  corrupted  by  subsequent  oral  transmission ;'  Hist, 
of  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  68.  This  '  tacit  understanding '  is  the  keystone  of  the 
whole  argument;  in  order  to  invest  a  popular  story  respecting  former 
times  witn  the  historical  character,  it  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  faith- 
fully handed  down  to  the  present  generation,  through  successive  stages, 
from  the  original  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  Col.  Mure, 
speaking  of  events  prior  to  the  a^e  of  contemporary  historians,  remarks  :-^ 
*  It  is  obvious  that  in  every  such  case,  where,  at  the  best,  no  positive  his- 
torical proof  is  attainable,  the  balance  of  historical  probability  must  reduce 
itself  very  much  to  a  reasonable  indulgence  to  the  weight  (^national  ron- 
viction,  and  a  deference  to  the  testimony  of  the  earliest  and  most  critical 
native  authorities ;'  Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  603.  The  '  reason- 
able indulgence,'  of  which  Colonel  Mure  here  speaks,  necessarily  implies 
that  the  '  national  conviction '  is  ultimately  traceable  to  the  testimony  oC 
actual  witnesses. 
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not  mere  ideas,  but  were  real  occurrences,  the  objects  of  external 
observation,  which  were  known  by  the  actors  concerned,  and 
perceived  by  the  senses  of  the  persons  present  on  each  occasion. 
This  view  is  equally  entertained  by  those  who  hold  with  the 
greatest  strictness  the  canon  of  contemporary  written  evidence, 
and  those  who  give  the  widest  latitude  to  the  dominion  of 
authentic  oral  tradition.  Both  assume  the  same  mode  of  proving 
the  occurrence  of  a  historical  fact;  but  the  former  refuse  to  infer 
the  existence  of  the  proof  from  the  existence  of  an  oral  tradi- 
tion; the  latter  consider  that  inference  legitimate.  The  former 
deny  that  the  existence  of  a  popular  belief  with  respect  to  the 
past,  derived  from  oral  reports,  raises  a  presumption  that  the 
events  narrated  were,  at  the  time  of  their  supposed  occurrence, 
observed  by  credible  witnesses,  and  by  them  handed  down 
to  posterity.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  popular  belief  (combined  perhaps  with  some 
accessary  circumstances)  authorizes  the  conclusion  that  the  cur- 
rent story  was  derived  from  credible  contemporary  witnesses, 
and  has  descended  from  them  in  a  substantially  unfalsified  state. 
For  example,  those  who  maintain  that  the  account  which  has 
reached  us,  of  the  Doric  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidse,  is  historical,  must  assume  that  the 
prevalent  belief  in  the  reality  of  this  event,  which  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  found  in  existence,  must  have  had  a  legitimate 
origin,  and  have  been  derived,  through  a  long  series  of  re- 
porters,  from  the  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the  expedition, 
or  had  witnessed  its  effects ;  who  had  seen  the  ships  which 
had  carried  the  invaders,  and  had  witnessed  the  landing  and 
march  of  the  Doric  band&  They  may  further  assume  that  this 
belief  was  confirmed  by  the  allusions  of  early  poets,  whose  verses 
are  no  longer  extant,  and  by  the  preservation  of  the  names  of 
the  kings  or  chieftains  of  the  invaders,  in  authentic  contemporary 
registers,  which  were  accessible  to  the  historians  of  the  fifth 
century,  KC.  In  like  manner,  a  person  who  receives  as  historical 
the  account  of  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  the 
abolition  of   the   royal   government  of  Rome,  as  related  by 
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Dionysius  and  Livy,  must  suppose  that  Fabius  Pictor  and  the 
other  historians,  from  whom  they  derived  this  narrative,  found 
in  existence  an  authentic  oral  tradition  of  the  event,  and  that 
in  reducing  it  into  writing  they  were  assisted  by  some  docu- 
mentary materials  which  served  to  fix  the  outlines  of  the  trans- 
action. 

The  difference  between  the  opposite  opinions  on  this  subject 
is  therefore  a  difference  of  degree,  rather  than  of  principle. 
Nobody  asserts  that  all  history  must  be  taken  directly  from  the 
reports  of  percipient  witnessea  No  historian  applies  the  strict 
rule  of  judicial  evidence,  that  all  hearsay  reports  are  to  be  dis- 
carded. In  treating  of  the  period  which  precedes  contemporary 
history,  all  persons  admit  traditionary,  secondary,  or  hearsay 
evidence  up  to  a  certain  point  The  question  is,  where  that 
point  ought  to  be  fixed.  On  the  other  hand,  no  historical  canon 
is  so  lax  as  to  admit  every  traditionary  story  which  is  the  subject 
of  popular  belief.  It  will  not  now  be  maintained  that  because 
iSneas  was  believed  by  the  Romans  to  have  landed  in  Latium, 
and  because  Julius  Csesar  was  believed  by  them  to  be  the  de- 
scendant of  his  son  lulus,  therefore  these  were  historical  facts; 
it  will  not  be  maintained  that  because  the  Athenians  believed 
themselves  to  be  a  nation  sprung  from  the  earth,  and  thought 
that  their  great  hero  Theseus  slew  the  Cretan  Minotaur,  there- 
fore these  were  real  occurrences.  The  adherents  of  the  opposite 
views  concur  in  holding  some  intermediate  opinion.  They  concur 
in  thinking  that  an  event,  unrecorded  by  contempoi-aries,  may 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  by  a  substantially  faithful  oral  tra- 
dition. They  believe  that  the  memory  of  a  time,  of  which 
there  is  no  contemporary  historian,  is  not  of  necessity  lost,  but 
may  be  partially  recovered  from  the  oral  traditions  of  the  imme- 
diately subsequent  generations ;  especially  if  the  tradition  be 
fixed  and  assisted  by  official  records,  private  documents,  and 
poem&  They  differ  however  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
existence  of  a  popular  belief  concerning  a  supposed  matter  of  fact 
authorizes  the  inference  that  it  grew  out  of  authentic  testimony, 
assumed  to  have  been  handed  down  by  a  faithful  oral  tradition, 
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or  to  have  been  derived  from  poems  aad  records,  long  since  lost, 
but  accessible  to  the  ancient  historiana 

Colonel  Mure,  who,  in  certain  points^  allows  a  considerable 
latitude  to  the  province  of  authentic  tradition  before  the  com- 
mencement  of  contemporary  history,  thus  defines  his  views  on  the 
subject.  ^  Oral  testimony  (he  says)  can  rank  as  strictly  authentic 
evidence  only  where  the  person  from  whom  it  is  derived  was 
concerned  in  or  cognizant  of  the  events  which  he  attests,  or 
where  he  was  at  least  contemporaneous  with  them ;  the  events 
themselves  being  of  sufficient  general  notoriety  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  an  intelligent  contemporary  would  possess  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  them.  In  respect  to  transactions  of  remoter 
date,  such  testimony  loses  its  value  in  a  degree  coiomensurate 
with  the  greater  or  less  remoteness  of  the  date.  Where  the 
person  affording  it  speaks  not  from  contemporaneous  knowledge 
or  information,  but  from  reports  transmitted  from  a  previous 
generation,  his  evidence  becomes  Tradition;  where  the  supposed 
epoch  of  the  events  is  still  more  remote,  tradition  degenerates 
into  Legend  or  Mythology.  If  the  stages  through  which  tradi* 
tion  passes  are  few,  and  the  organs  of  its  transmission  possess 
reasonable  claims  to  be  considered  trustworthy,  it  may  be 
allowed  a  share,  however  limited,  of  historical  value ;  and  a  like 
indulgence  may  even,  on  valid  grounds  of  speculative  histo- 
rical probability,  be  extended  in  special  cases  to  mythical 
legendX') 


(5)  Hist,  of  Lit.  of  Gr.  vol.  ir.  p.  297.  He  here  promiseB  a  fiirther  ex- 
planation of '  Bpeculative  historical  probabiLitj/  which  he  enhjoins  in  p.  318. 
'  The  results  01  such  speculative  inquiry  can  never  indeed  (he  says)  possess 
the  same  value  as  those  founded  on  authentic  written  documents.  They 
can  rarely  amount  to  more  than  a  fair  presumption  of  the  reality  of  the 
events  in  question,  as  limited  to  their  general  substance,  not  as  extending 
to  their  details.  Nor  can  these  consequently  be  expected  in  the  minds  of 
different  inquirers,  any  such  unity  regarding  the  precise  degree  of  that 
reality  as  mav  frecjuently  exist  in  respect  to  events  attested  by  documentary 
evidence.'  Tne  prmcipal  grounds  for  admitting  an  element  of  truth  in  oral 
tradition  are,  according  to  Col.  Miure:  1.  The  comparative  recency  of  the 
age  to  which  the  tradition  ascends.  2.  The  probability  of  the  event,  and 
the  existence  of  an  apparent  causation.  3.  The  use  of  writing  at  the  time 
to  which  the  event  is  referred,  for  cheoking  the  licence  of  oral  rumour. 
Compare  also  the  remarks,  ib.  p.  66. 
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§  3  The  principles  which  are  to  serve  as  guides  in  determin- 
ing this  question  have  been  incidentally  illustrated  in  examining 
the  evidences  of  Roman  history,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
to  the  age  of  the  kings,  and  during  the  two  first  centuries  of  the 
Bepublic.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
narrative  handed  down  to  us  as  the  true  account  of  the  affairs  of 
Bome,  for  472  years  before  the  existence  of  contemporary  his- 
torians, is  deserving  of  our  belief.  Its  constituent  parts  have,  as 
far  as  possible,  been  dissected,  with  a  view  of  discovering  the 
foundations  on  which  they  severally  rest,  and  of  discriminating 
between  those  stories  which  are  merely  legendary,  and  those 
which  are  formed  of  more  solid  materiala  The  application  of 
the  rules  of  evidence  to  this  semi-historical  and  crepuscular  period 
— ^a  period  of  which  some  knowledge  has  been  preserved,  though 
by  imperfect  means  and  in  a  deteriorated  state — ^is  however  beset 
with  difficulties,  and  in  general  leads  only  to  doubtful  and  unsa- 
tisfactory results.  Any  additional  light  which  could  be  thrown 
upon  the  subject  would  therefore  be  welcome ;  and  some  assistance 
would  perhaps  be  derived  from  an  application  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  a  different  set  of  facts.  With  this  view,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable, before  this  inquiry  is  concluded,  to  compare  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  Greek  history,  with  a  view  of  examining 
what  are  the  evidences  which  support  the  received  narrative  of 
so  much  of  that  history  as  is  antecedent  to  the  age  of  the  con- 
temporary historians.  If  the  principles  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  preceding  examination  of  the  early  Roman  annals 
are  sound,  they  must  be  equally  sound  when  applied  to  those  of 
Greece. 

§  4  The  age  of  contemporary  Greek  history  may  be  con- 
sidered as  dating  from  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  or  about  250  years  before  the  origin  of  native 
contemporary  history  at  Rome.  Thucydides  was  born  in  471, 
Herodotus  in  484,  Hellanicus  in  496,(^)  and  Charon  of  Lampsacus 

(6)  These  three  dates  are  given  by  Pamphila  ap.  Gell.  xv.  23.  Pamphila 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Her  dates  for  the  births  of  Hellanicus  and 
Herodotus  are  disputed.    See  Mure,  ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  217,  308,  538.    The 
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perhaps  about  510  B.C.Q  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  the 
earliest  Greek  historian  who  narrated  the  events  of  his  own 
time ;  and  who  recorded  genuine  historical  accounts  of  a  prior 
age,  derived  from  monuments  or  oral  tradition&  The  logo- 
graphers  of  an  early  date,  such  as  Acusilaus  of  Argos,(^)  and 
Hecatseus  of  Miletus  (who  was  contemporary  with  the  Ionic 
revolt,  and  whose  birth  fell  as  early  as  about  550  B.c.),(^)  did 
not  write  the  history  of  their  own  times,  or  even  of  the  times 
immediately  preceding.  Their  genealogical  works  began  with 
a  theogony ;  and  from  the  gods  were  deduced  the  pedigrees  of 
the  heroes,  whose  exploits  were  afterwards  recounted  in  fabulous 
legends ;  but  they  did  not  descend  to  the  historical  times.(^^ 


author  of  an  ancient  Life  of  Euripides  says  that  HeUanicuB  was  bom  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamis — that  is,  in  480  B.C.;  Biogr.  Gr.  p.  134,  ed. 
Westermann.  C.  Miiller  conjectures  that  Hellanicus  was  born  in  482  B.C.; 
Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  xxv.  With  respect  to  the  birth  of  Herodotus, 
see  above,  p.  73,  n.  230. 

(7)  The  birth  of  Charon  is  placed  conjecturally  by  0.  Miiller,  ib. 
p.  zvii.,  in  512  B.C. 

(8)  For  an  account  of  his  writings,  see  Mure,  ib.  p.  164 — 70.  Colonel 
Mure  says  of  Charon,  that  he  '  is  the  first  prose  author  ascertained  to  have 
selected  liis  subjects  from  historical  times ;  and  he  also  appears  to  have 
treated  them  in  a  rational  and  honest  spirit.  He  may  therefore,  in  regard 
to  the  fundamental  requisites  of  their  common  art,  fairly  compete  with 
Herodotus  for  the  honourable  title  of  Father  of  History.'  Dionysius  speaks 
of  him  as  having  occupied  the  ground  subsequently  travelled  over  by 
Herodotus.  Ov  /i^v  *U.p6SoT6e  yc  rovr  iiroiijtrfv,  dWd,  ruv  irpb  aifrov  <rvy- 
ypa^ktav  ytvofiivatv  *£\Xaviicov  rt  Kai  Xdpiovog  rrjv  abrt^v  v'K6Bt<nv  frpoiKdeSw 
KOTiitVf  oifK  diTirpdiriTOf  dXX'  iiri(rTtv<rev  avruv  Kptitrtrdp  rt  i^oitrtiv  bvip  koI 
viiroifiKf.    Epist.  ad  Pomp.  c.  3,  §  7. 

(9)  He  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  connexion  with  public  events  of 
the  ^ears  501  and  497  B.C.  (v.  36,  125.)  An  anecdote  of  Hecatssus  in  494 
B.C.  is  told  by  Diod.  x.  59,  ed.  Bekker.  Compare  Mure,  ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  143. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  events  in  the  life  of  Hecatieus 
were  recorded  in  any  of  nis  own  writings,  which  did  not  touch  upon  con- 
temporary history.  The  supposition  of  Mr.  Grote  that  Hecateeus  may 
have  been  with  the  Ionian  fleet  at  the  island  of  Lade  (about  498  B.C.),  and 
have  described  what  he  actually  saw  and  heiml  (vol.  iv.  p.  406),  is  not 
supported  by  the  extant  accounts  of  the  writings  of  this  logographer. 

(10)  *  These  early  cultivators  of  the  new  style,  Cadmus,  Acusilaus,  and 
their  contemporaries,  far  from  directing  their  talents  to  any  such  useful 
ends,  were  content  to  borrow  their  subjects,  as  exclusively  as  the  old 
metrical  genealogists,  from  the  mythical  ante-Dorian  period.  Their  com- 
positions were  in  fact  little  more  tnan  prose  paraphrases  of  those  antiquated 
performances;*  Mure,  ib.  p.  66.  Tne  genealogical  work  of  Acusilaus 
'  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  purely  faoulous  matter  ;*  ib.  p.  134.  The 
'  j^enealogies '  of  HecatsBus  narrated,  like  those  of  Acusilaus,  tne  pedigrees 
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Strabo  declares  that  the  works  of  the  early  historians,  such  as 
Cadmus,  Pherecydes,  and  Hecateeus,  had  the  poetical  character 
in  everything  except  metre  ;(^^)  that  is  to  say,  their  writings 
were  full  of  the  marvellous  l^ends  and  fictitious  tales  which 
formed  the  material  of  the  early  epic  poetry. 

Josephus,  in  his  Discourse  against  Apion,  contrasts  the  anti- 
quity of  historical  registration  among  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Jews,  and  the  stability  of  their  traditions  of 
the  past,  with  the  recency  of  history  among  the  Greeks,  and 
the  perishableness  of  their  historical  remini8cence&  '  The  Greek 
populations,^  he  says,  '  have  been  exposed  to  innumerable  cata- 
strophes and  changes,  which  have  obliterated  the  memory  of 
preceding  times.  (^^  Their  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing  is 
comparatively  late:  those  who  give  it  the  earliest  date,  boast 
that  the  Greeks  learnt  the  art  from  Cadmus  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians ;  yet  they  are  unable  to  show  any  extant  record  of  that 
time,  in  any  sacred  or  civil  depository.  There  has  been  much 
controversy   whether  the   subsequent  generation,   who  warred 


and  adventures  of  the  heroes  of  the  mythical  age,  and  these  two  works 
appear,  in  all  fundamental  respects,  to  nave  resembled  each  other ;  ib. 
p.  168.  It  is  highly  doubtful  whether  the  ancient  Dionysius  of  Miletus 
wrote  any  work  of  genuine  historical  character ;  ib.  p.  164.  The  researches 
of  Xanthus,  in  his  Lydiaca,  *  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
mythical  annals  of  his  country ;  ib.  p.  172.  A  similar  view  is  taken  by 
Inebuhr,  in  his  Lectures  on  Ancient  History.  He  says  that  the  Greek 
historians  before  Herodotus  were  logographers,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term — ^that  is,  collectors  of  traditions  of  the  past.  These  traditions  were 
not  history,  but  popular  and  poetical  stories.  Their  works  were  written 
in  prose,  but  either  set  out  from  theogonies,  or  contained  the  substance  of 
epic  poems.  They  were  altogether  genealogical,  and  moved  in  a  legendary 
world.  It  is,  he  adds,  a  complete  misconception  of  the  idea  of  history,  to 
call  Pherecydes  of  Syros  and  Acusilaus  historians ;  vol.  i.  p.  168-9,  ed. 
Schmitz. 

(ll)  np&riffra  ydp  t)  woujriKrj  xaraoiuvi^  irap^Xdcy  dg  rb  ftiffov  koX  tifSomi- 
/ii7<rev*  c7ra  iKiivtiv  fufiovfuvotj  Xvaavrtf  r6  furpov,  riWa  ik  ^vXd^avTiQ  rd 
iroii|rucd,  <rvvkypa}\tav  ol  iripl  KdSfiov  cat  <beptKvd^  cat  'EKaraiov,  i.  2,  §  6. 

(la)  This  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  dialogue  between  the  Egyptian 
priest  and  Solon,  reported  in  the  Timaeus  of  Hato.  The  priest  says  to 
bolon  that  the  Greeks  are  always  children,  and  that  there  is  no  aged  Greek. 
Being  asked  to  explain  his  meaning,  he  proceeds  thus :  Nioc  kcrk  rof:  ^x^c 
irdvTtc'  oiSfjiiav  yap  iv  aiirdiQ  txtri  di  dpxalav  dKOt^v  iraXaidv  iS^av  oifik 
ftdOrifia  XS^^V  ^oXidv  oi/Hv,  t6  Sk  rovrtav  alriov  rS^e.  froWai  koI  Kara  froXXd 
^Oopal  yey6va<nv  dvOpwtrwv  Kal  ivovrcUf  irvpi  /ilv  cai  iiiari  fiiyiaraif  fivpiotf  Sk 
4XXo(C  trepai  Ppax^eptu,  p.  22. 
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against  Troy,(^''^)  were  acquainted  with  writing;  and  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  is,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  that  art  It  is 
certain  that  the  Greeks  possess  no  written  composition  which  is 
admitted  to  be  earlier  than  the  poems  of  Homer.  The  time  of 
Homer  was  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war ;  and  it  is  said  that 
even  his  poems  were  not  left  by  him  in  writing,  but  were  after- 
wards collected  from  memory  as  they  were  sung  in  separate 
portions ;  which  mode  of  preservation  has  led  to  their  numerous 
discrepancies.  Those  who  made  the  first  essays  of  historical 
composition  in  Greece,  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  Acusilaus  of  Argos, 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  were  only  a  little  anterior  to  the 
Persian  war.*(^*) 

Josephus  further  adverts  to  the  absence  of  all  registration  of 
events  by  public  authority  in  Greece.  '  Not  only  (he  remarks) 
was  the  keeping  of  public  annals  neglected  by  the  Greeks  in 
general,  but  even  the  Athenians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  their  country,  and  to  have  cultivated 
literature,  had  no  such  institution  :  their  earliest  public  docu- 
ment is  said  to  be  the  laws  of  Draco,  only  a  little  prior  to  the 
time  of  Pisi8tratua'(^^)  It  has  been  observed,  in  a  former 
chapter,  that  the  Greek  history  had,  from  its  outset,  a  spon- 
taneous and  individual  character,  and  grew  out  of  the  literary 
tastes  of  the  nation ;  instead,  like  the  Boman  history,  of  taking 
its  origin  from  annals  compiled  by  public  officers  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  state.  (^•) 


(13)  The  Parian  marble  places  Cadmus  310  years  before  the  faU  of  Troy; 
Mr.  Ulinton  however  (who  treats  Cadmus  as  a  nistoricai  personage)  thinks 
that  130  years  is  sufficient ;  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

(14)  Cont.  Apion.  c.  i.  §  2.  (15)  lb.  §  4. 

(16)  Above,  vol.  i.  p.  97.  The  freedom  of  individual  judgment  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  great  excellences  of  the  Greek  historiography  stands 
in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  character  of  the  oriental  histories,  the  only 
works  of  a  historical  nature  which  existed  when  the  Greeks  began  to  write 
narratives  of  facts.  *  In  the  great  monarchies  of  Asia  (says  Mr.  Clinton) 
oriental  history  has  seldom  been  faithfully  delivered  by  the  orientals 
themselves.  Li  the  ancient  times,  before  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Asia 
diffused  knowledge  and  information,  it  is  not  likely  that  history  would  be 
imdertaken  by  pnvate  individuals.  The  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  form 
of  their  governments,  precluded  all  free  inquiry  and  any  impartial  investi- 
gation of  the  truth.    The  written  histories  of  paflt  transactions  would  be 

VOL.  n.  K  K 
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Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  describes  the  early  Qreek  bis* 
torians,  who  preceded  Thucydides,  and  lived  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  as  resembling  one  another  in  their  choice  of  subjects 
and  style  of  composition.  '  Some  (he  says)  wrote  histories  of 
Greek,  others  of  barbarous  countries ;  not  combining  them  into  a 
single  narrative,  but  treating  each  separately.  Their  common  object 
was  to  collect  the  memorials  preserved  in  the  different  nations 
and  cities,  whether  in  sacred  or  civil  depositories,  and  to  publish 
them  for  general  information,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
obtained,  without  addition  or  subtraction.  Among  these  were 
fables  which  had  been  believed  on  account  of  their  great  anti- 
quity, and  marvellous  occurrences,  which  seem  puerile  to  the 
present  generation.  The  diction  of  these  historians  was  for  the 
most  part  moulded  in  the  same  type :  it  was  perspicuous,  pure, 
free  from  peculiarities  of  phrase,  concise,  and  suited  to  the 
subject ;  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  artificial  elaboration. 
Nevertheless,  their  compositions  possess  a  certain  pleasing  grace, 
8ome  in  a  greater,  some  in  a  less  degree;  on  which  account  they 
still  meet  with  reader8.*(^^  Afterwards  he  adds,  that  much 
excuse  is  to  be  made  for  these  writers,  if  they  admitted  fabulous 
stories  into  their  worka  For  in  all  countries  and  cities,  memo- 
rials of  such  tales  were  carefully  preserved,  and  handed  down 
from  father  to  son ;  and  the  possessors  of  such  traditions  required 
the  historians  to  publish  them  in  the  precise  form  in  which  they 
had  been  received  from  the  former  generations.  (^^ 

The  account  which  Dionysius  gives  elsewhere  of  the  early 
Koman  historians  deriving  the  events  of  their  native  history  from 


contained  in  the  archives  of  the  state ;  and  these  royal  records,  drawn  up 
under  the  direction  of  the  reigning  despot,  would  deliver  such  a  repre- 
sentation of  facts  as  the  government  of  the  day  thought  fit  to  give  ;  just  so 
much  of  the  truth  as  it  suited  their  purpose  to  communicate ;'  Fast.  Hell, 
vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

(17)  ^va  Kal  rbv  av-rbv  ^vX^Lrrovrec  ffKoirbv,  haai  Sittrutl^ovTo'frapd  roic 
lirixtapioic  fivtifiai  card  tOvti  re  Kal  Kard  voXnc,  lir  iv  Upoic,  dr  Iv  ^efirfXoic 
ATTOKtifitvai  ypatpalf  raurac  c<C  f^v  koivi)v  axavrutv  yvStaiv  l^tviyietiv  oiac 
irapsXaj3oVf  fn)T€  irpotTriOktfres  abraiQ  n  /i^r*  a^aipovvrtg.  J)e  Thuc.  Jud.  c.  5. 
Xriii^er  reads  ypa(Pats  for  ypa<j>a\  upon  conjecture ;  but  the  text  seems  right 
as  it  stands. 

(i8)  lb.  c.  7. 
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ancient  traditions  preserved  in  sacred  registers,(^*)  is  not  unlike 
his  description  of  the  sources  from  which  the  Greek  logographers 
drew  the  materials  for  their  works.  His  characteristic  of  their 
diction  is  probably  also  applicable  to  the  class  of  Roman  his- 
torians, whom  Cicero  criticises  with  so  much  severity. (^®)  The 
marvellous  stories  collected  by  the  Greek  logographers  are  parti- 
cularly indicated  by  Dionysius,  and  the  stories  of  early  Roman 
history  were  not  dissimilar;  it  may  however  be  doubted  whether, 
as  he  supposes,  the  Greek  logographers  were  reluctant  instru- 
ments in  their  publication,  and  whether  the  historians  did  not 
share  the  popular  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  events  which  they 
recounted.(^^) 

The  earliest  Greek  writer  who  was  a  contemporary  historian 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — ^who  narrated  events  which 
had  occurred  since  he  had  reached  the  age  of  manhood — ^was 
Thucydidea  His  proper  subject  was  the  Feloponnesian  war; 
and  he  lived  through  the  whole  of  it  (as  he  himself  informs  us), 
an  attentive  observer  of  its  events  ;(^^)  having  been  forty  years 
of  age  at  its  commencement,  and  sixty-seven  at  its  termination. 
He  was  not  able  to  complete  his  history:  the  last  book  is  unfi- 
nished; and  breaks  off  abruptly  in  411  KC,  seven  years  before 
the  end  of  the  war.(^'^) 


(19)  Above,  vol.  i.  p.  89,  n.  39. 

(30)  Above,  vol.  i.  p.  40-1. 

(31)  See  Kriiger,  Dionysii  HiBtoriographica  (Hal.  Sax.  1823),  p.  74. 

(22)  V.  26.  See  above,  p.  266,  u.  46.  He  mentions  that  he  himself 
was  one  of  the  sufferers  from  the  plague  of  Athens,  in  430  B.C.;  ii.  48.  He 
also  states  that  he  lived  in  exile  for  twenty  years  afler  424  B.C.  (v.  26),  that 
is  to  say,  until  the  end  of  the  war.  MarcelliDUS,  Vit.  Thuc.  19,  20,  states 
that  Thucydides  married  a  Thracian  wife,  who  was  very  wealthy,  and  pos- 
sessed mines  in  Thrace  :  and  that  he  did  not  spend  this  income  in  luxurious 
living,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war  he  ^ave  money  to 
Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  soldiers,  and  others,  to  bring  lum  intelligence 
of  the  things  done  and  said  in  different  places. 

(33)  Niebuhr,  not  considering  Herodotus  as  properly  a  contemporary 
historian,  makes  Thucydides  the  earliest  Greek  who  wrote  history,  strictly 
so  called.  '  The  first  real  and  true  historian  (he  says),  according  to  our 
notion,  was  Thucydides ;  as  he  is  the  most  perfect  historian  among  all  that 
have  ever  written,  so  he  is  at  the  same  time  the  first :  he  is  the  Homer  of 
historians  ;*  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  169.  In  the  following  passage, 
he  bestows  similar  praise  upon  Thucydides,  without  however  denying  to 

kk2 
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Thucydides  prefixes  to  his  history,  a  digression,  or  intro- 
ductory episode,  containing  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Greece 
between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  in  ord^r 
that  he  may  explain  the  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Athenian  empire.  He  describes  himself  as  having  inserted 
this  narrative,  because  all  the  previous  writers  had  either  related 
the  affairs  of  Greece  before  the  Persian  war,  or  had  composed 
the  history  of  the  Persian  war  itself,  and  none  hiid  descended  to 
the  subsequent  period,  except  Hellanicus,  who  had  treated  it  in 
his  Attic  history,  but  briefly,  and  without  attention  to  chrono- 
logy. (^)  The  narrative  which  he  thus  introduces,  comprehends 
the  course  of  events  from  the  battle  of  Mycale,  in  479  B.C.,  to 
the  surrender  of  Samos,  in  440  RC.(^^)  As  Thucydides  was  bom 
in  471  B.C.,  the  chief  part  of  this  period  fell  within  his  life;  but 
there  was  only  a  small  portion  of  which  he  could  be  considered 
as  an  intelligent  witness,  and  his  knowledge  of  it  must  have 
been  principally  derived  from  persons  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion, within  whose  lifetime  the  whole  interval  was  included. 


Herodotus  the  appellation  of  a  historian.  *  The  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
in  some  respects  resembles  that  against  Hannibal,  is  the  most  immortal  of 
all  wars,  because  it  is  described  by  the  greatest  of  all  historians  that  ever 
lived.  Thucydides  has  reached  the  highest  attainable  point  in  historio- 
graphy, both  in  regard  to  the  positive  historical  certainty,  and  to  the 
animated  s^le  of  the  work ;'  ib.  vol.  ii.  p.  34.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  too 
highly  of  lliucydides,  or  to  overrate  his  excellences  as  a  historian  :  never- 
theless, it  must  be  remembered  that  he  wrote  before  the  age  of  paper, 
printing,  newspapers,  maps,  roads,  a  letter-post,  shorthand  writing,  or  a 
chronok>gical  notation ;  and  that  all  the  speeches  in  his  history  (which  form 
nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  work),  though  stated  to  represent  the 

general  effect  of  what  was  really  said,  are  avowedly  composed  by  the  author 
imself.  When  it  is  af&rmed  that  he  stands  before  all  other  historians, 
with  respect  to  '  positive  historical  certainty,'  the  material  disadvanti^es 
under  wnich  he  necessarily  laboured,  as  compared  with  a  modem  historian, 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

(24)  iypa^/a  dk  aira  xai  Ttjv  iic/3oXi}v  tov  \6yov  ItrotijffdfAijv  iid  ToSe,  8ri 
ToiQ  irpb  ifiov  &wa<riv  iKkiirig  tovto  fiv  rb  ^utgiov^  Koi  ^  rd  vpb  rStv  MtjSucdv 
'EXXf^vuca  ^vvtTiOiaav  ^  aifTd  rd  MrjSiKd'  rovrutv  Bk  oair^p  xai  ij\l/aro  iv  ry 
'ArriKp  ^vyy pa^y  *EXkdviKOQ  PgaxkiBtg  rt  Kal  toIq  xP^^^^C  o^*  dicpt/3oic 
iirffivrjaerij  i.  97. 

(25)  i.  88 — 117.  Concerning  this  portion  of  the  history  of  Thucydides, 
see  Clmton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  app.  c.  8.  A  detailed  account  of  the  treason  and 
death  of  Pausanias  the  Spartan  (477  to  about  470  B.C.),  is  also  given  in 
i.  128 — 135,  as  well  as  of  the  treason  of  Themistocles  (466 — 449  B.C.)  ib. 
136-8. 
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§  5  The  continuous  historical  narrative  of  Grecian  affairs, 
given  by  Herodotus,  may  be  considered  as  commencing  with  the 
Naxian  war,  and  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  in  501  B.C.,  and  it  is 
brought  down  to  the  surrender  of  Sestos,  in  478  B.C.,  where  it 
terminates  somewhat  abruptly.  As  484  B.C.  is  the  earliest  date 
assigned  for  the  birth  of  Herodotus,  he  was  not  a  contemporary 
observer  of  any  portion  of  the  period  comprised  within  his  history; 
he  was  only  six  years  old  when  the  last  event  related  in  it  took 
place.(^*)  The  whole  of  this  eventful  period  of  twenty-three  years 
was  however  comprehended  within  the  lives  of  the  previous 
generation.  A  man  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, would  have  only  just  passed  sixty  years,  when  Herodotus 
had  reached  the  age  of  thirty ;  a  man  twenty-five  years  old  at 
the  Ionic  revolt,  would  have  just  passed  seventy  years  when 
Herodotus  had  reached  the  same  age.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  Herodotus  would  have  had  a  fuller  and  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Ionic  revolt, (^)  if,  like  the  historian  Hecatseus, 


(26)  Pliny,  after  citing  some  statements  of  Herodotus  concerning  ivory, 

Sroceeds  thus:  'Tanba  ebori  auctoritaa  erat,  urbis  nostrse  treceutesimo 
ecimo  anno  (=  ^ii  B.C.):  tunc  enim  auetor  illo  historiam  earn  condidlt 
Thuriis  in  Italift ;'  N.  II.  xii.  8.  Lucian,  Herod,  c.  1,  supposes  him  to 
have  composed  his  history  at  Halicamassus,  before  lie  visited  Greece.  The 
stories  01  his  recitations,  in  late  Greek  'i^Titers,  imply  the  belief  tliat  parts 
at  least  of  his  work  were  in  existence  before  he  went  to  Thurii.  The  ar^- 
ments  of  Dahlmann,  Herodot.  p.  38 — 52,  only  prove  that  the  composition 
of  his  work,  as  we  have  it,  was  not  completea  until  he  was  an  old  man : 
they  prove  nothing  as  to  the  time  when  the  materials  for  it  were  collected, 
and  the  composition  was  commenced. 

(27)  Niebuhr  exaggerates  the  interval  between  the  time  of  the  events 
in  the  history  of  Herodotus,  and  the  time  when  he  collected  the  evidence 
respecting  them,  by  assuming  420  B.C.  as  the  year  from  which  he  reckons : 
in  420  B.C.  Herodotus  was  sixty-four  years  old,  and  eren  if  he  composed 
his  history  at  tliis  age  (of  which  there  is  no  proof),  it  does  not  follow  that 
his  materials  had  not  been  previously  obtained.  '  When  Herodotus  wrote 
(he  says),  fifteen  olympiads,  that  is,  sixty  years,  had  passed  away  since 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  and  seventy  years  since  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
Now  if  before  him  no  important  historical  work  was  written  upon  these 
events,  pray  consider  what  changes,  during  so  long  a  period,  may  have 
taken  piace  in  a  tradition  which  was  not  fixed  by  writing,  and  how  many 
fabulous  additions  may  have  been  made  to  it.  It  is  well-known  that  the 
account  of  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt  has  already  assumed,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Egyptian  Arabs,  such  a  fabulous  appearance  that  it  might 
seem  to  have  required  a  century  to  develop  it ;  and  instances  of  the  same 
kind  occur  frequently.  At  a  time  when  an  occurrence  engrosses  the  mind- 
of  everybody,  the  account  of  it  undergoes  incredible  changes ;  events  are 
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he  had  taken  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  revolted  lonians ; 
and  of  the  Persian  war,  if,  like  ^Eschylus,  he  had  fought  at 
Marathon,  Salarais,  and  PlataBa.(^  Nevertheless,  many  persons 
who  were  contemporaries  of  these  events  were  alive  in  his  time, 
and  he  had  access  to  the  testimony  of  actual  witnesses.  (^  His 
account  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  from  the  Ionic  revolt  down- 
wards, may  therefore  be  considered  as  resting  on  a  basis  of 
authentic  evidence.  (^ 

Whether  Hellanicus  narrated  the  Ionic  revolt  and  the  Persian 
war  with  more  copiousness,  and  chronological  accuracy,  than  the 
period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  we  are 
ignorant  :(''^^)  but  he  stood  to  the  history  of  that  epoch  in  nearly 


trauBpofled  from  an  earlier  to  a  later  time,  and  viee  versd  ;  we  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea  of  this  yiyacity  and  elasticity  of  traditions,  because  in  our 
days  everything  is  immediately  put  upon  record ;'  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist, 
vol.  i.  p.  321.  What  the  legendary  accounts  of  Napoleon's  expedition  to 
Egypt  which  are  related  by  the  Arabs  may  be,  I  am  ignorant  j  but  as- 
suming them  to  depart  widely  from  the  truth  of  history,  this  example  of 
an  illiterate  credulous  oriental  people  ia  not  applicable  to  Herodotus,  a 
cultivattd,  intelligent  Greek,  who,  though  he  might  not  be  a  very  severe 
and  critical  judge  of  evidence,  was  nevertheless  inquisitive,  honest,  and 
desirous  of  ascertaining  tbe  truth,  and  too  judicious  to  be  satisfied  with 
mere  popular  rumours. 

(28)  See  the  Life  of  jEschylus  in  Westermann's  Biogr.  Gr.  p.  118. 
Pans.  i.  14,  §  5,  mentions  Marathon,  Artemisium,  and  Salamis.  ^sohylus 
was  born  in  525  and  died  in  466  B.C.;  he  was  therefore  forty -one  years 
older  than  Herodotus ;  and  he  died  when  Herodotus  was  twenty-eight 
years  old.    Pindar  was  bom  a  few  years  after  ^schylus. 

(29)  Herodotus  states  that  he  himself  received  from  a  certain  Ther- 
sander,  of  Orchomenos.  an  account  of  a  banquet  given  by  Attaginus,  of 
Thebes,  to  Mardonius  and  fifty  of  the  most  distinguished  Persians,  and 
also  to  fifty  Thebans,  a  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Platsea.  Thersander 
described  nimself  as  having  been  invited  to  this  banquet,  and  as  having 
conversed  with  the  Persian  who  reclined  on  the  same  couch  with  himself. 
The  Persian  (who  was  able  to  speak  Greek)  expressed  his  fear  that  a  great 
catastrophe  would  befal  the  army  of  Mardonius,  and  his  regret  that 
prudent  counsels  met  with  no  attention,  as  the  gods  had  determined  on 
their  ruin,  rd  Sk  ijBri  ra  liriXoiva  (Herodotus  says),  ftKovov  Otpvdv^pov, 
dvipbQ  fiiv  *Opxofuviov,  Xoyifjtov  dk  Iq  rd  vpura  iv  *OpxofJitviji.  Afterwards  lie 
ados  :  ravra  ptv  tov  'Opxofifviov  Btoadvdpov  ifKovov  xal  raSt  irpbc  Tovrottri,  itg 
avrdi  avrixa  Xkyoi  ravra  trpbc  dvOptJirov^  trportpov  ^  yhvktfBai  Iv  IlXaratyffi  r^v 
/idxfiv,  ix.  16.  Herodotus  likewise  intimates  that  the  curious  account  of 
the  negotiation  of  Aristagoras  with  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  was  related 
to  him  by  Lacedemonian  informants  ;  v.  49. 

(30)  Niebuhr  considers  the  history  of  the  Ionian  revolt  in  Herodotus 
as  '  true  and  certain ;'  ib.  p.  322. 

(31)  Only  one  fragment  relative  to  this  period  is  extant:  fragm.  81, 
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the  same  relation  as  Herodotus;  inasmuch  as  he  was  only  a 
youth  of  sixteen  when  the  battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Salamis 
were  fought ;  and  his  account  of  the  contest  with  Persia  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  information  of  his  seniors.  Fhry- 
nichus,  however,  whose  active  career  on  the  tragic  stfige  of 
Athens  lasted  from  511  to  476  B.C.,  wrote  two  historical  dramas, 
relating  to  events  of  this  period ;  one,  The  Capture  of  Miletus, 
which  described  the  conquest  of  that  city  by  the  Persians,  in 
494  RC.  ;(*^)  the  other,  The  Phoenissse,  which  described  the  defeat 
of  Xerxes.C^)  The  Persians  of  iEschylus,  the  subject  of  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  imitated  from  that  of  The  PhoenisssB  of 
Phrynichus,  likewise  contains  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary, 
not  only  to  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Salamis,  and  his  disastrous 
retreat  through  Thessaly  and  Thrace,  but  also  to  the  bridge  of 
boats  constructed  across  the  Hellespont,  and  the  subsequent 
battle  of  Plat8ea.(**)  Simonides  of  Ceos,  who  was  bom  in  556 
and  died  in  467  B.C.,  and  whose  lifetime  therefore  extended  over 
the  entire  period  of  the  Persian  war,  likewise  commemorated  all 
the  principal  feats  of  Grecian  heroism  during  that  conflict,  in 
epigrams,  intended  for  various  public  monuments  in  different 
parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  other  occasional  poems.  (^^) 

§  6  So  much  of  the  relations  of  Greece  and  Persia  as  is 
subsequent  to  the  Ionic  revolt  lay  completely  within  the  horizon 
of  the  generation  who  preceded  Herodotus,  and  with  whom  he 
conversed.  This  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  (521 — 502  RC.) :  a  man  who  was  twenty-five 
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see  Mure,  ib.  p.  229.  The  frreat  majority  of  the  pass^es  cited  from 
HellanicuB  relate  to  the  mytbical  period ;  see  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i. 
p.  45—69. 

(32)  Herod,  vi.  21.     See  Grote,  toI.  iv.  p.  416. 

(3.3)  So®  ^fg*  A<1  ^8ch.  Fcrs.,  where  it  is  said  of  this  play :  tbvovx^Q 
Itmv  ayykXKiav  iv  dpxv  Tijp  rov  Skp^ov  ^rrav  rrrowwifi  rt  Opcvovc  rivdg  role 
Trie  &px^c  frapkdpoiQ.  oee  Blomfiela,  Prief.  ad  Pers.  p.  iii.;  Wagner,  Poet. 
Trag.  Gr.  Fragm.  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

(34)  See  ^sch.  Pera.  66—71,  722.  746-8,  803—20.  The  battle  of 
Marathon  is  likewise  mentioned  in  y.  476.  The  PerssD  of  .^schylus  was 
acted  in  472  B.C.,  eight  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

(3J>)  See  fragm.  58,  69.  148,  149, 150,  161,  162,  163. 164, 166,  167, 168. 
169,  160,  161,  166,  166,  167,  187,  188,  190,  191,  192,  193,  194,  196,  196, 
197,  193,  199,  200;  ed.  Schneidewin. 
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years  old  at  tbe  aocesedon  of  Darius,  would  have  passed  the  age 
of  eighty  while  Herodotus  was  still  a  youth.  The  series  of  the 
Persian  kings  from  Cyrus  downwards  must  however  liave  lain 
within  the  range  of  the  contemporary  Greek  literature :  iSschylus 
was  born  during  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  and  was  forty  years  old 
at  the  accession  of  Xerxes.  Atossa,  who  appears  as  a  character 
in  his  drama  of  The  Persians,  is  intimately  related  with  all  the 
princes  of  the  Persian  line,  during  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking;  for  she  is  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  the  wife  of  her  brother 
Cambyses,  and  afterwards  of  Smerdis  the  Magus ;  lastly,  she 
becomes  the  wife  of  Darius,  and  the  mother  of  Xerxes.(^*) 

The  expedition  jof  Darius  into  Scythia  was  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  and  has  been  placed  conjecturally  about  515  RC. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  as  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  had 
already  been  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  successors  of 
Cyrus,  he  wished  to  make  the  Euxine  a  Persian  lake  i^^  others 
have  thought  that  his  object  was,  not  to  conquer  the  country, 
but  to  weaken  and  humble  the  people.(^^  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  aim  of  his  expedition,  he  seems  to  have  exhausted  upon 
it  all  the  resources  of  his  vast  empire  :  his  army  is  computed  at 
700,000  men,  his  fleet  at  600  shipa  He  caused  a  list  of  the 
nations  which  he  ruled,  and  which  each  of  them  furnished  a 
contingent  to  this  great  armament,  to  be  engraved  on  two 
columns  of  white  marble,  in  Assyrian  characters  on  one,  and  in 
Greek  on  the  other ;  and  he  erected  them  near  the  Bosporus. 
Herodotus  states  that  these  columns  were  afterwards  removed 
by  the  Byzantians  to  their  city,  and  used  for  the  altar  of  the 
Orjhosian  Diana,  with  the  exception  of  one  titone,  which  was 
left  near  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  covered  with  an  Assyrian  in- 


(36)  See  Herod,  iii.  88.    iBschylus  speaks  of  her  as  advanced  in  years 
nt  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis : 

&  fiaOvl^wviitv  avavtra  1Jip<riSutv  VTeprdr% 
firiTip  17  SiipKov  yepaiUj  x^^P^*  Aaptiov  yvvaif 
9tov  fxkv  tvrriTtipa  Ilepo'ta/v,  Btov  oi  xai  f*riTtip  f ^vc- 

Pers.  155—7.  cf.  832. 

(37)  Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  140. 

(38)  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
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Bcriptioa     He   seems  to  give  this  information  from   personal 
inspection.  (^•) 

Darius  ordered  that  a  bridge  should  be  made  across  the 
Thracian  Bosporus,  and  this  work  was  executed  by  Mandrocles 
the  Samian,  who  was  richly  rewarded  for  his  success.  In 
memory  of  this  achievement,  Mandrocles  caused  a  painting  of 
the  bridge  to  be  executed,  with  the  army  passing  it,  and 
Darius  sitting  in  his  throne  of  state,  which  he  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  at  his  native  town  of  Samos,  with  a  comme- 
morative epigram,  cited  at  length  by  Herodotus.  (^  By  this 
bridge,  Darius,  with  his  enormous  army,  crossed  into  Thrace ; 
and  he  marched  over  Mount  H8emus(*^)  to  the  Danube,  where 
the  Ionian  fleet  had  already  prepared  a  bridge  for  the  passage 
of  the  army  into  Scythia.  On  his  way  he  remained  three  days 
at  the  sources  of  the  river  Tearus,  where  he  set  up  an  inscrip- 
tion, the  words  of  which  are  likewise  adduced  by  Herodotua(*^) 
He  first  ordered  the  lonians  to  break  up  the  bridge  as  soon 
as  his  army  had  crossed,  and  to  follow  the  expedition ;  but  on 
being  wained  of  the  danger  of  this  step,  he  made  sixty  knots  in 
a  thong,  and  gave  it  to  them,  with  an  order  to  untie  a  knot 
every  day,  and  if  at  the  end  of  sixty  days  he  had  not  reappeared, 
to  return  to  their  respective  homes.  (^'^) 


(39)  Herod,  iv.  87. 

(40)  lb.  c.  88.  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  160,  n.  65.  Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  146, 
considerH  the  passage  of  the  Bosporus  by  Darius,  on  a  bridge  of  ships,  as 
historical.  Some  verses  from  the  description  of  the  nassage  of  the  Persian 
army  over  the  bridge  of  Darius  were  cited  from  Uhoemus  by  Ephorus, 
according  to  Strab.  vii.  1,  §  9 ;  but  Naeke,  Choerilus,  p.  126 — 9,  thinks 
that  it  is  a  mistake  of  citation  for  the  bridge  of  Xerxes. 

(41)  Nicbulir  thinks  that  Darius  crossed  the  Hsemus  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, on  the  line  followed  by  Diebitscli  and  the  Bussians  in  1828 ;  ib. 
p.  145. 

(42)  Ib.  c.  90-1. 

(43)  Ib.  c.  97-8.  Herodotus  says  that  the  bridge  over  the  Danube 
was  mside  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  sail  from  the  sea,  just  above  the 
division  of  its  mouths,  c.  89,  of  whicn,  according  to  Herodotus,  c.  47,  there 
were  five.  Niebuhr  says  that  the  place  was  near  Galatz,  but  below  the 
junction  of  the  Pruth,  ib.  p.  146.  Darius  crossed  the  Danube  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  island  of  Pence,  which  is  120  stadia  (fifteen  miles)  from  the 
mouth,  according  to  Strab.  vii.  3,  §  15,  who  says  that  the  Danube  has 
seven  mouths.  The  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius  is  described  by  Ctesias, 
c.  16-7,  who  recognises  both»the  bridge  over  the  Bosporus  and  that  over 
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The  description  of  the  march  which  follows  is  so  strange 
and  incoherent;  it  assumes  such  vast  spaces  of  uncultivated 
country  to  be  travelled  over,  and  so  many  lai^e  rivers  to  be 
crossed,  by  an  enormous  Persian  army,  that  modern  historians 
concur  in  regarding  it  as  fabulous,  and  abandon  all  attempt  at 
extracting  from  it  any  true  history.(**)  Darius  is  represented  as 
having  marched  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  as  having  penetrated 
considerably  beyond  the  Tauais,  though  without  ever  meeting 
any  large  Scythian  army.    He  is  stated  to  have  built  eight  large 


the  Danube,  as  weU  as  the  army  of  800,000  men.  He  states  that  Darius 
destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Bosporus  before  his  entire  army  had  crossed, 
and  that  80,000  men,  who  were  left  behind,  were  killed  by  Scythanis,  the 
Scythian  king,  who  had  pursued  the  Persians.  This  number  agrees  with 
the  number  of  men  who,  acoording  to  Herodotus,  were  left  under  the 
command  of  Megabazus,  in  order  to  subdue  Thrace.  Ctesias  adds  that 
when  Darius  had  passed  the  Bosporus,  he  burnt  the  town  of  Chalcedon, 
because  the  Chalcedonians  had  attempted  the  destruction  of  the  bridge- 
over  the  Bosporus,  and  because  they  had  removed  an  altar  which  he  had 
erected  in  memory  of  his  first  passage.  He  afterwards  assigns  the  attempt 
of  the  Chalcedonians  to  destroy  the  bridge  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
subsequent  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes ;  c.  21.  Ctesias  lived  at  the 
court  of  Persia  during  the  reign  oi  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  reigned  from 
405  to  362  B.C.  Strabo,  xiii.  1,  §  22,  says  that  Darius  burnt  Abydos  and 
other  towns  on  the  Propontis,  and  that  his  object  was  to  prevent  these 
towns  assisting  the  Scythians  in  crossing  the  Bosporus  to  Europe,  in  order 
to  avenge  his  mvasion  of  Scythia.  I'his  statement  evidently  alludes  to 
the  same  fact  as  that  mentioned  by  Ctesias. 

(44)  '  So  far  the  proceedings  of  Darius  are  intelligible  ;  but  his  adven- 
tures in  Scythia  eluae  every  attempt  to  conceive  their  real  nature  and 
connexion.  The  description  Herodotus  has  left  of  them  undoubtedly 
contains  many  genuine  features,  but  can  scarcely  be  trusted  for  a  correct  his- 
torical outline ;'  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  ii.  n.  200.  '  The  narrative  of 
Herodotus  in  regard  to  the  Persian  march  nortn  of  the  Ister  seems  desti- 
tute of  all  the  conditions  of  reality.  .  .  .  Here  we  re-enter  the  world 
of  reality  at  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  place  where  we  before 
ouitted  it ;  all  that  is  reported  to  have  passed  in  the  interval,  if  tried  by 
the  tests  of  historical  matter  of  fact,  e^n  be  received  as  nothing  better 
than  a  perplexing  dream.  .  .  .  That  Darius  actually  marched  mto  the 
country,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  nothing  else  is  certain,  except  his  igno- 
minious retreat  out  of  it  to  the  Danube ;  for  of  the  many  different  guesses, 
by  which  critics  have  attempted  to  cut  down  the  gigantic  sketch  of  Hero- 
dotus into  a  march  with  definite  limits  and  direction,  not  one  rests  upon 
any  positive  grounds  j*  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr.  yol.  iv.  p.  364 — 61.  Niebuhr, 
likewise,  after  analyzing  the  account  of  the  march  of  Darius  in  Scythia, 
rejects  it  as  fabulous ;  ib.  p.  157-8.  '  The  expedition  of  Darius  against 
the  Scythians  (he  observes)  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  phenomenon, 
that  at  an  age  so  near  to  the  historical  times,  so  many  things  which  are 
impossible  and  inconceivable  are  related  as  facts  by  a  man  of  the  greatest 
iutellig.'nce  and  judgment.'   See  also  Mure,  vol.  iv.  p.  411 — 5. 
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forts  or  caatles,  near  a  river  falling  into  the  lake  Mseotis,  the 
ruins  of  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  (**)  His 
language  seems  to  imply  that  he  had  seen,  near  the  Sea  of  AzofiP, 
some  remains  of  fortifications,  the  construction  of  which  was 
attributed  by  the  natives  to  Darius. 

The  termination  of  this  expedition  is  narrated  by  Herodotus 
as  follows : — After  the  sixty  days  presented  by  Darius  have  ex- 
pired, a  body  of  Scythians  come  down  to  the  Danube,  and  exhort 
the  lonians  to  destroy  the  bridge,  telling  them  that  this  step  will 
ensure  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Persian  army,  and  achieve  their 
own  independence.  Miltiades  is  in  favour  of  adopting  this 
advice,  but  Histiwus  of  Miletus  reminds  his  brother  despots  that 
their  power  rests  on  Persian  support,  and  that  if  the  Greek 
towns  of  Asia  become  independent,  the  people  will  at  the  same 
time  take  the  government  into  their  own  hands.  (^)  They  there- 
fore decide  only  to  break  off  a  portion  of  the  bridge  on  the 
Scythian  side  of  the  river,  while  they  retain  the  chief  part  unim- 
paired ;  and  they  induce  the  Scythians  to  go  in  search  of  the 
Persian  army.  Shortly  afterwards,  Darius,  having  abandoned 
the  weaker  part  of  his  army  to  their  fate,  arrives  at  the  bridge, 
and  crosses  the  Danube  in  safety.  He  himself  returns  by  the 
Bosporus;  but  leaves  Megabazus  with  80,000  men  to  reduce 
Thrace.(*7) 

(45)  "rtHtv  tri  Ic  ^M^  rd  ipeiiria  trda  i^y  ir.  124.  StTubo  savB  that  the 
army  of  Darius  would  have  perished  from  thirst  in  the  desert  Between  the 
later  and  the  Tyras  (the  Dniester),  if  he  had  not  turned  back  ;  vii.  3,  §  14. 
He  therefore  supposes  it  to  have  gone  only  a  short  distance  to  the  east. 

(46)  The  names  and  countries  of  these  despots  are  fuUy  stated  by 
Herodotus,  c.  138. 

(47)  Herod,  iv.  134 — 44.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Scythians  said 
of  the  lonians,  that,  looking  at  them  as  freemen,  they  were  the  most  das- 
tardly of  mankind ;  looking  at  them  as  slaves,  there  were  none  imbued 
with  so  servile  a  spirit:  AvSpAiroSa  ^iko^iairora  ^a<Ti  iivai  Kal  ddprftrra 
fidXiffra,  c.  142.  Whoever  was  the  author  of  this  saying,  it  faithfully 
expresses  a  Greek  feeling.  A  Greek  who  loved  political  slavery  was  thd 
object  of  the  bitterest  contempt.     Compare  the  verses  of  Theognis : — 

Ad|  lirifia  dtifi<it  Ktvi6^povij  rvirrf  Sk  Kkvrpt^ 

6H1,  Kal  ZtvyXijv  dvtrXotffOV  du^iriBti, 
oi)  yap  iff  ivptioiiQ  ^rfftov  ipikofnTTTOTov  wdt 

dv9piairutVf  hicooovQ  ^IXcoy  KaBopa, 

V.  845—8. 
Herodotus  states  elsewhere,  that  the  Scylfiians,  desirous  of  revenging 
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Although  Hecatseiis  of  Miletus  was  a  contemporary  observer 
of  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius,  tliere  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  included  a  narrative  of  it  in  any  of  his  writinga(^ 
We  may  however  assume  that  Herodotus  was  able  to  obtain  an 
authentic  account  of  these  transactions,  so  far  as  they  had  fallen 
under  the  direct  observation  of  the  lonians.  Their  personal 
knowledge  was  indeed  bounded  by  the  Danube.  That  part  of 
the  expedition  which  consisted  of  marches  in  Scythia  must  have 
been  related  to  the  lonians  either  by  Persians  or  Scythians,  and 
was  imbued  with  the  fabulous  colour  which  it  was  likely  to 
receive  from  such  informants.  This  expedition  is  properly  an 
example  of  mythico-historical  narrative ;  the  fabulous  part  being 
that  derived  from  barbarian,  the  historical  part  being  that  de- 
rived from  Greek  witnesses.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  Herodotus  himself  fabricated  the  account  of  the  adventures 
of  Darius  in  Scythia.  His  account  was  doubtless  received  from 
lonians,  and  their  account  was  probably  received,  in  substance, 
from  Persians  or  Scythians. 

§  7  When  we  ascend  the  Athenian  history  to  the  stage 
next  above  the  Persian  war,  we  arrive  at  the  Pisistratic  period. 


themselyes  upon  Darius,  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  in  the  time  of  Cleo- 
menes,  to  propose  a  joint  expedition  against  the  Persian  king.  The  plan 
was  that  tbe  Scythiajis  should  land  near  the  Phasis,  and  the  Lacediemo- 
nians  near  Epnesus,  and  should  aflen^'ards  meet.  Cleomenes  is  related 
to  have  had  many  interviews  with  these  ambassadors ;  vi.  84.  Alexander 
the  Great  said  that  Darius  made  himself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  Scy- 
tiiians;  Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  4. 

(48)  Speaking  of  the  decision  of  the  lonians  to  preserve  the  bridge, 
Mr.  Grote  says :  *  We  may  remark  that  the  real  character  of  this  im- 
pelling motive,  as  well  as  the  deliberation  accompanying  it,  may  be  assumed 
as  resting  on  very  good  evidence,  since  we  are  now  arrivea  within  the 
personal  knowleage  of  the  Milesian  historian  Hecatseus,  who  took  an  active 

Eart  in  the  Ionic  revolt  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  who  may  perhaps 
ave  been  persouaJly  engaged  in  this  expedition;'  ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  366. 
Afterwards  he  adds :  *  I  have  already  observed  that  the  historian  Hecat^eus 
must  have  possessed  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  relations  between  the 
lonians  and  Darius,  aud  that  he  very  probably  may  have  been  even 
present  at  the  bridge  :  all  the  information  given  by  Hecat^a^us  upon  these 
points  would  be  open  to  the  inquiries  of  Herodotus ;'  ib.  p.  368.  There  is 
however  nothing  to  make  it  probable  that  Hecatteus  wTOte  any  contempo- 
rary history  ;  or  that  the  circumstances  in  his  life  mentioned  by  lierodotus 
were  derived  from  his  writings. 
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which  fills  just  one-half  of  the  century  preceding  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  The  despotism  of  Pisistratus  and  his  son  Hippias, 
extends,  with  certain  intervals  of  exile,  from  560  to  510  RC.(*^) 
In  the  first  of  those  years,  Pisistratus  obtained  a  bodyguard  by 
the  wellknown  stratagem  of  self-wounding,  which  imposed  upon 
his  countrymen,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  bodyguard  he 
afterwards  seized  the  Acropolis.(^®)  At  a  later  date  he  recovered 
the  supreme^  power  by  the  equally  successful  stratagem  of  the 
personation  of  Minerva  ;(^^)  he  died  in  527  B.C,  and  his  eldest 
son  Hippids  succeeded  to  his  power.  In  514  B.C.,  the  celebrated 
attempt  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  took  place,  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  the  younger  brother  of  Hippias  ; 
in  510  B.C.  Hippias  was  ejected  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
the  Pisistratic  dynasty  came  to  an  end.  The  ten  years  which 
ensued  between  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Ionic  revolt,  were  marked  by  the  party  con- 
tests of  Clisthenes  and  Isagoras,  the  remodelling  of  the  Athenian 
tribes  by  Clisthenes,  the  interference  of  Cleomenes  at  Athens, 
at  the  instigation  of  Isagoras,  and  its  defeat  by  the  popular 
party;  the  demand  of  Cleomenes  for  the  banishment  of  the 
Alcmseonidae,  as  being  under  a  curse ;  his  subsequent  expedition 
against  Athens,  and  its  failure ;  and  the  Peloponnesian  congress 
assembled  at  Sparta  to  decide  upon  the  restoration  of  Hippias.  (^^ 
The  whole  of  this  period  is  within  eighty  years  before  the 
birth  of  Herodotus,  and  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  he 
would  have  been  able,  at  Athens,  to  collect  oral  traditions  con- 
cerning it  which  rested  on  a  historical  basia     The  transactions 


(49)  '  Obscnre  as  is  the  history  of  Pisistratus,  I  still  believe  that  we 
may  assume  the  chronological  dates  of  his  reign  and  that  of  his  sons  to  be 
certain,  while  the  details  of  his  history  are  problematical.  .  .  .  The 
hfstory  of  the  Pisistratids  is  very  much  like  many  portions  of  Eoman 
history,  where  the  most  minute  narrcttive  save  for  the  most  part  unhisto- 
ricaU  while  the  indefinite  statements  are  more  correct;*  r^iebuhr,  ib. 
p.  291. 

(50)  Herod,  i.  59.  Solon  is  supposed  to  have  said  that  this  act  of 
Pisifltratus  was  owing  to  Thespis,  wno  had  set  the  bad  example  of  scenic 
representation;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  §  60. 

(51)  Herod,  ib.  60.  (5a)  Herod,  v.  66—91. 
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subsequent  to  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  were  comparatively 
recent,  and  no  doubt  need  be  entertained  as  to  the  narrative  ot 
them  in  Herodotus  being  substantially  veracious.  His  account 
of  the  rule  of  Pisistratus  is  brief,  as  the  memory  of  it  had 
doubtless  grown  faint  in  his  time ;  but  the  two  contrivances  by 
which  Pisistratus  had  acquired  and  recovered  his  power  had 
doubtless,  from  their  singularity,  retained  a  hold  on  the  public 
memory,  and  been  in  the  main  faithfully  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  which  ended  only  in  the  assassination  of  Hipparchus, 
at  the  cost  of  their  own  lives,  is  introduced  as  an  episode  by 
Thucydides,  on  the  occasion  of  the  alarm  caused  by  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  Mercuries,  in  415  fi.a  'The  people  (he  says) 
knowing  by  tradition  that  the  despotism  of  Pisistratus  and  his 
sons  had  been  severe  at  its  conclusion,  and  moreover  that  it  had 
been  overthrown,  not  by  themselves  and  Harmodius,  but  by  the 
LacedsBmonians,  were  in  a  state  of  constant  fear,  and  viewed 
everything  with  8uspicion.'(^)  This  narrative  is  principally  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  popular  error  which  had 
gained  prevalence  among  the  Athenians;  namely,  that  Hippar- 
chus,  and  not  Hippias,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Pisistratus,  and  that 
he  was  despot  at  the  time  when  he  was  slain  by  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton.  Thucydides  affirms  that  he  knew  the  truth  on  this 
matter  from  accurate  information.  (^)  The  celebrated  attempt  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  preceded  his  own  birth  by  forty-three 
years,  and  therefore  it  was  barely  within  the  memory  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation.  Hermippus,  a  biographical  writer,  who  flou- 
rished about  205  B.C.,  stated  that  Thucydides  was  connected  with 
the  family  of  Pisistratus  ;(°^)  if  this  statement  was  true,  he  may 


(53)  vi.  63. 

(54)  ^^^  ^^  frpiffPiraTOQ  uv  *liririac  ^p^cv,  tlSukc  fikv  rac  ixoy  dicpifiiartpov 
tfXXuiv  (axvpiiiofuii,  vi.  55.  He  here  expressly  asserts  that  his  informa- 
tion was  oral.  This  testimony  of  Thucydides  respecting  the  seniority  of 
Hippias  is  rejected  upon  insufficient  grounds  by  Meursius,  Pisistratiu, 
c.  11.  Concerning  the  passage  of  Heraclides,  which  appears  to  agree  with 
Thucydides,  see  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  n.  208. 

(55)  IB'ragm.  Hist.  Gr.  toI.  iii.  p.  48.    Marcellinus,  in  ihe  extant  life. 
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have  been  assisted  in  his  researches  by  family  traditiona  The 
interval  of  time  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  his  ascertaining 
the  truth,  and  his  account  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  who  de- 
signates Hippias  as  the  despot,  at  the  time  his  brother  was 
slain,  and  says  that  he  continued  to  hold  the  supreme  power  for 
four  years  after  that  event(^*) 

The  celebrity  of  the  assassination  of  Hipparchus  gave  rise  (as 
Thucydides  remarks)  to  the  belief  that  he,  and  not  his  brother, 
was  the  despot  at  the  time  of  the  event  (^^  The  popular  scolion 
of  the  Athenians  even  represented  the  government  of  the  Pisis- 
tratidae  to  have  been  overthrown,  and  the  democracy  restored,  by 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.(^®)  It  is  remarkable  that  not  only 
Plato,(^^  but  Aristotle,  the  persistent  enemy  of  popular  errors, 
adopts  this  view  ;(^  whence  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  they 


says  that  Thncydides  was  the  son  of  Olorus,  who  was  named  from  a  king 
of  Thrace,  and  He^esipyle,  and  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Miltiades. 
No  connexion  with  the  Fisistratidflo  is  indicated.  Snidas,  in  v.,  states 
that  Thucydides  was  descended  from  Miltiades  on  the  father's  side,  and 
from  Olorus,  king  of  the  Thracians,  on  the  mother's. 

(56)  Herod,  y.  55,  62.  Hippias  is  called  the  successor  of  Pisistratus, 
in  Athen.  xiii.  p.  609  D. 

(57)  'lirirdpxfp  ik  iwkpfi  rov  waQovQ  rj  dvfrrvxi^  6vonaaBkvra  cm  r^v  i6^av 
r^C  rvpawiSoQ  Iq  tA  lirura  irpo<r\apiiv,  vi.  55. 

(58)  Ap.  Athen.  xv.  p.  695  A.  See  Schneidewin,  Delec.  Poes.  Gr. 
p.  456.  This  son^  (which  is  older  than  Aristophuies,  Lysist.  632),  dis- 
tinctly says  that  Hipparchus  was  a  despot,  and  tnat  Athens  was  restored 
to  freedom.  The  epigram  of  Simonides,  fragm.  187,  ed.  Schneidewin, 
cannot  be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  PisistratidiB  were  expelled  by 
the  act  of  Harmodius  and  Aristositon.  Simonides  was  not  only  a  con- 
temporary, but  he  was  patronized  by  Hipparchus,  and  was  his  associate. 
See  Fiat.  Hipparch.  §  4,  cited  by  ^lian,  V.  H.  viii.  2.  He  must  there- 
fore have  known  the  truth.  Schneidewin  supposes  that  this  epigram  was 
inscribed  under  statues  erected  in  honour  of  the  tyrannicides ;  which  ii 
not  improbable. 

(59)  '^PyV  ^^  rovro  tfiaOov  Kal  ol  IvOASt  rvpawoi'  6  yhp  ' Aptoroytirovo^ 
ipw^  Kai  ri  Ap/ioiiov  ^tXia  /3i/3atoc  ycvofMVJf  rarcXvircy  avrdv  n^  ipx^i 
Sympos.  §  9. 

(60)  fiaXiffra  9k  wpfiaivti  roX^  Ovuol^  aKoXovBiiv  ittk  rt^  ^Pp^^i  ^('  ^v 
airiav  ^  ri  Tuiv  UtitrurrDaTidwu  carcXv^if  rvpawic  Koi  iroXXa^  tAv  aXXwv, 
Pol.  y.  10.  Above,  in  tne  same  chapter,  he  describes  the  motiyes  of  Har- 
modius and  Aristogiton  consistently  with  the  account  in  Thucydides. 
Callisthenes,  bein£  asked  by  Philotas,  whom  the  Athenians  honoured  most, 
answered,  HarmoaiuR  and  Aristogiton,  5rc  r6v  'irtpov  roXv  rvpawoiv  itcrttvav, 
Kai  Tvpavviia  5ri  carcXvffav,  Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  10.  Callisthenes  was  a  kins- 
man and  disciple  of  Aristotle. 
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were  both  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  Thucydidea(*^)  The 
error  which  Thucydides  attributes  to  the  Athenians  of  his  day  does 
not  go  to  this  extent.  He  describes  them  as  merely  supposing  that 
Hipparchus  was  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Pisistratus,  and 
that,  after  the  act  of  the  tyrannicides,  he  was  succeeded  by  Hippias. 
The  author  of  the  Platonic  Dialogue  of  Hipparchus  (which  was 
at  least  a  production  of  the  Socratic  school),  says  that  Hippar- 
chus was  the  eldest  son  of  Pisistratus,  that  EQppias  ruled  after 
his  death  for  three  years,  and  that  the  despotism  was  during  this 
latter  time  harsh  and  oppressive,  whereas  it  had  previously  been 
distinguished  by  its  mildness.  (^  The  belief  that  the  despotism 
of  the  Pisistratidse  fell  with  Hipparchus  implies  not  only  an  ana- 
chronism of  four  years,  but  also  an  ignorance  of  the  series  of 
transactions  connected  with  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  the  subsequent  congress  at  Sparta,  when 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  repented  of  their  act,  and  wished  to 
bring  about  his  restoration. (®^)  The  error,  however,  of  supposing 
that  Hipparchus  was  the  eldest  son  of  Pisistratus,  and  that  the 
rule  of  Hippias  did  not  begin  until  his  death  (which  is  all  that 
Thucydides  seems  to  attribute  to  the  Athenians),(")  is  not  very 
serious,  when  we  consider  that  their  knowledge  of  the  events 
was  not  derived  from  books ;  and  moreover,  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  neither  Pisistratus  nor  his  sons  assumed  any  official  title  or 


(6i)  Aristotle  mentions  Herodotus  in  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetic,  and 
rectifies  one  of  his  physiological  errors,  in  Hist.  An.  iii.  22 ;  Gen.  An. 
ii.  2.  (^Hp6li<»pot  6  fivBoikoyos  is  restored  for  'Kpoboros  6  fiv$o\6yos,  in  Gren. 
An.  iii.  5.  by  C.  MiiUer,  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  32);  but  he  never 
alludes  to  Thucydides. 

(62)  Hipparch.  §  4.  Socrates  says  :  irdvTu>v  bv  ruiv  iraXaiuiv  IJKOvtrag  5ri 
ravra  fiSvov  rd  stti  rvpavviQ  iykvtro  iv  'AdtfvaiQf  rbv  $*  oKKov  xp^vov  lyyvQ  n 
iZmv  *A9tivaXoi  liffirtp  tvl  JLpSvov  pa(ri\tvovToe. 

(63)  See  Herod,  v.  91-3  ;  Thuc.  i.  18,  vi.  59.  In  the  Ly  si  strata  of 
Aristophanes  (acted  411  B.C.),  the  Lacedtemonians  boast  that  they  liberated 
the  Atnenians  from  the  yoke  of  Hippias ;  v.  1150 — 6. 

(64)  See  i.  20,  vi.  54.  In  vi.  53,  he  distinctly  says  that  the  Athenian 
people  were  aware  that  the  despotism  of  the  Pisistratid^s  was  overthrown 
ny  the  Lacedsmoniaus  and  not  by  Harmodius.  Thucydides  does  not 
state  what  Dio  Chrysostom  attributes  to  him,  that  the  Athenians  gave  the 
highest  honours  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  for  having  liberated  the 
city  and  killed  the  despot ;  Orat.  zi.  §  146,  ed.  Emper. 
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insignia,  and  that  Hipparchus  probably  exercised  a  considerable 
power,  notwithstanding  his  brother's  seniority.  (^^) 

An  authentic  reminiscence  of  the  deed  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton  was  preserved  in  their  statues  which  were  erected 
in  the  Agora  at  Athens,  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias.  These 
statues  were  carried  oflF  to  Susa  by  Xerxes,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
and  were  ultimately  recovered  and  restored  to  the  Athenians  by 
Alexander  the  Great  (*^^ 

The  burning  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  in  548  B.C.,  is  an  event 
which  undoubtedly  rests  on  good  testimony.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  result  of  accident,  though  it  was  also  attributed  to  the 
Pisistratidae ;  the  Delphians  collected  funds  for  rebuilding  the 
temple  from  all  Greece,  and  Amasis,  kuig  of  Egypt,  even  gave  a 
contribution ;  but  the  Alcmseonidse  furnished  important  assistance 
by  the  sumptuous  manner  in  which  they  executed  the  contract 
for  its  reconstruction.(^ 

§  8  If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
Lacedaemonian  history,  we  find  that  Anaxandrides  and  Ariston 
are  the  joint  kings  about  560  ac,  and  that  a  war  with  Tegea 
is  said  to  be  brought  in  their  time  to  a  successful  termination, 
owing  to  the  transportation  of  the  bones  of  Orestes  to  Sparta, 
in  fulfilment  of  an  oracle,  of  which  a  strange  story  is  told  by 
Herodotu&(^     This  war  had  been  begun  in  the  time  of  the 


(65)  Thuc.  vi.  54,  states  that  they  did  not  disturb  the  existing  laws,  but 
they  took  care  that  one  of  their  family  held  one  of  the  principal  offices. 
Herod,  v.  62-3,  speaks  of  the  PisistratidsB  as  a  body,  after  the  death  of 
Hipparchus.  The  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  502,  says :  koivwc  Sk  vdvrtc  ol 
UtiintTTparidcu  rvpavvoi  IXkyovro,  Diod.  X.  39,  says  that  Thessalus,  the  son 
of  Pisistratus,  declined  all  share  in  the  despotism,  and  lived  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  citizens  :  ol  di  dfXXoi,  *'IinrapxoC  k<i^  'Iirn-mc,  fiiaioi  koI 
XaXitroi  KaBitrrwrtc  iTvpdvvovv  rrje  7r6\iwc.  Herod,  vii.  6,  describes  Hip- 
parchus as  expelling  Onomacritus  from  Athens,  for  forging  a  prophecy  of 
MuBseus,  as  it  ho  did  it  by  his  own  authority.  The  story  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton  is  transferred  to  Phalaris,  in  Sicily,  and  its  circumstanceB 
are  completely  altered,  in  Hygin.  Fab.  267. 

(66)  See  above,  p.  319. 

(6j)  Pans.  X.  5,  §  13 ;  Herod,  i.  60,  ii.  180,  T.  62 ;  Philochor.  fragm. 
70,  ed.  Mliller.    Compare  Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  160. 

(68)  i.  67-8.  When  Cimon  took  the  island  of  Scyros,  he  removed  the 
bones  of  Theseus  to  Athens,  in  obedience  to  the  Celphic  oracle;  Plut. 
Thes.  36;  Cimon,  8;  Pans,  iii.  3,  §  7.  This  war,  according  to  Mr. 
Clinton,  had  been  concluded  in  664  B.C. 

VOL.  II.  L  L 
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previous  kings,  Leon  and  Hegesicles;  the  Lacedaemonians, 
misled  by  an  ambiguous  oracle,  marched  against  the  Tegeates 
with  chains  destined  for  their  prisoners.  They  were  however 
defeated,  and  it  became  their  lot  to  work  as  slaves  on  the  plain 
of  Tegea  in  the  chains  which  they  had  themselves  brought 
Herodotus  believed  that  he  saw  these  identical  chains,  hung 
round  a  temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea.(®*) 

The  celebrated  combat  of  the  Laeedsemonian  and  Argive 
champions,  three  hundred  on  each  side,  for  the  possession  of  the 
territory  of  Thjrrea,  is  the  next  remarkable  event  in  Spartan 
history.  According  to  Herodotus,  they  fought  until  only 
Alcenor  and  Chromius  remained  alive  on  the  Argive  side,  and 
only  Othryades  on  the  Lacedaemonian.  Instead,  however,  of 
the  combat  being  concluded  by  a  final  contest  between  the  sur- 
viving champions  (as  in  the  Roman  battle  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  where  the  remaining  Roman  kills  the  two  remaining 
Albans),  the  two  Argives  leave  the  field,  as  if  they  had  con- 
quered ;  while  Othryades  remains  upon  it,  and  strips  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  enemy.  The  combat  of  the  three  hundred  there- 
fore decides  nothing ;  but  by  a  subsequent  battle  with  the 
Argives  the  Lacedaamonians  acquire  the  territory. 

Othryades  is  related  to  have  killed  himself  out  of  shame  at 
being  the  sole  survivor  ;(J^  but  if  he  had  slain  all  the  Argives 
who  were  opposed  to  him,  without  the  loss  of  his  own  life,  and 
if  he  alone  remained  to  claim  the  victory,  it  seems  as  if  he,  like 
the  surviving  Horatius,  ought  to  have  returned  in  triumph  to 

(69)  al  H  vkSai  avrac,  kv  ryvt  Uidkaro,  In  Kai  Ig  Ifd  laav  aHai  Iv  Tcysn, 
Tcipl  rbv  vfibv  TiiQ  *k\ifiQ  'AGijvaiijc  Kpifidfuvaij  Herod,  i.  66.  This  temple 
is  mentioned  by  Pans.  viii.  9,  §  6.  Some  chains,  which  had  been 
used  for  confining  Chalcidean  prisoners,  were  suspended  by  the  AthenianB 
in  the  acropolis,  about  506  B.C.,  and  are  describea  by  Herodotus,  y.  77. 

(70)  Herod,  i.  82.  A  similar  account  is  given  by  Pans.  ii.  38,  §  5. 
The  epigram  on  this  combat  in  Anth.  Pol.  vii.  431,  appears  to  be  not  by 
Simonides,  but  of  later  date ;  see  Simonid.  fragm.  ed.  ochneidewin,  p  223; 
and  compare  ib.  vii.  244,  430,  432,  720.  Strabo,  viii.  6,  §  17,  speaks  of 
Othryades  as  the  commander  of  the  Spartun  band.  The  statement  of 
Herodotus  that  both  sides  claimed  the  victory  is  confirmed  by  Thucyd. 
v.  41 :  iifririp  Kai  frp6rip6v  irort,  Jirt  aOroi  Udripoi  i^Viavav  vuc^v.  Isocrat. 
Archid.  §  115,  speaks  of  the  300  Spartans  at  Thyres  gaining  the  victory 
over  the  Argives. 
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Sparta(^)  The  version  of  the  story  related  by  Herodotus 
seems  not  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  Argives ;  for  Pausanias 
saw  at  Argos  a  statue  of  Perilaus,  the  son  of  Alcenor,  killing 
Othryades  the  Spartan.  (^)  Sosibius  the  Laconian,  an  Alex- 
andrine grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  stated,  in  his  work  on  Lacedaemonian  Sacrifices,  that 
the  leaders  of  the  choruses  in  the  Oymnopsedia  wore  certain 
chaplets  in  memory  of  the  victory  at  Thyrea.(7')  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  Lacedaemonian  custom  of  wearing  long  hair  had 
its  origin  in  the  acquisition  of  Thyrea ;  whereas  the  loss  of  it 
caused  the  Argive  men  not  only  to  shave  their  heads,  but  also 
caused  the  Argive  women  to  abandon  the  use  of  gold  orna- 
ments. (7*) 

The  combat  of  the  three  hundred  champions  for  Thyrea  is 
placed  by  Herodotus  a  short  time  before  the  capture  of  Sardis 
by  Cyrus,  which  event  took  place  in  546  RC.  This  date  may  pro- 
bably be  relied  on,  notwithstanding  some  divergent  statements  of 
later  writers  ;(J^)  and  hence  the  national  recognition  of  this  re- 
markable battle,  by  both  Argos  and  Sparta,  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  must  be  considered  as  removing  all  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
its  historical  character. 

We  are  informed  by  Thucydides  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
treaty  concluded  between  Sparta  and  Argos,  in  420  RC,  the 
Argives  proposed  a  stipulation  that,  when  both  countries  were 
free  from  pestilence  and  war,  either  might  challenge  the  other 
to  a  combat,  similar  to  the  former  one,  for  the  possession  of  the 


(71)  Livy  says:  Romani  ovantes  ao  gratulantes  Horatium  accipiunt ; 
eo  majore  cum  gaudio,  quo  prope  metum  res  fuerat ;  i.  25.  Compare  the 
epigram  of  Nicander,  Anth.  Pal.  yii.  626. 

(72)  ii.  20,  §  7. 

(73)  These  chaplets  were  called  Ovpcorucoi,  Athen.  xv.  p.  678  B.  See 
Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  626. 

(74)  lb.  Compare  the  account  in  Herod,  vii.  208,  of  the  Spartans 
combing  their  hair  before  the  battle  of  Thermopylse.  The  Boman  matrons 
abstained  from  wearing  their  golden  ornaments,  when  they  were  in 
mourning ;  Livy,  xxxiv.  7  j  Dion.  Hal.  v.  48. 

(75)  Fans.  iii.  7,  §  5,  refers  this  battle  to  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  in 
the  eighth  century  b.c.  Eusebius  says  that  the  Gymnopiedia  were  insti- 
tuted in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century,  in  memory  of  it. 

LL2 
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debatable  land  of  Thyrea.  The  historian  states  that  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  considered  this  proposal  an  absurdity,  but  that  they 
accepted  it,  because  they  were  desirous  at  that  moment  of  being 
on  friendly  terms  with  Argoa(^')  The  agreement  led  to  no 
practical  result  If  this  combat  had  been  referred  to  the 
mythical  ages,  its  public  recognition  by  the  two  states  concerned 
would  not  have  proved  its  reality  more  than  the  belief  of 
Pyrrhus  that  he,  as  an  JBacid,  ought  to  make  war  against  the 
Romans  the  descendants  of  the  Trojans,(^^)  proved  that  Achilles 
was  the  author  of  his  lineage,  and  that  ^neas  settled  in  Latium; 
or  than  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  Romans  upon  the  Acar- 
nanians  for  not  having  taken  part  in  the  Trojan  war,('^  proved 
that  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Trojan  origin  of  Rome  were  his- 
torical. But  inasmuch  as  its  date  only  preceded  the  treaty  in 
question  by  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years,  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  a  correct  outline  of  the  event  had  been 
preserved  during  that  time.  The  reminiscences  of  the  Athenians 
in  415  B.C.,  with  respect  to  the  oppressive  government  of  Pisis- 
tratus  and  his  sons,  described  by  Thucydides,  went  back  for 
more  than  a  century ;  and  the  interval  between  the  reference 
of  the  Spartans  to  the  hereditary  curse  of  the  Alcmseonidse  in 
432  B.C.,  and  the  murder  of  Cylon,  was  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  yeara.(7^ 


(76)  Thno.  V.  41.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grote  upon  this 
transaction,  vol.  ii.  p.  594;  vol.  vii.  p.  38. 

(77)  AboTe,  vol.  i.  p.  341.  (78)  Above,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 

(79)  Above,  vol.  i.  p.  100.  Colonel  Mure,  Hist,  of  Lit.  of  Gr.  vol.  iv- 
p.  328,  338,  considers  the  details  of  this  battle  as  fabulous.  He  conceives 
it  impossible  that  597  out  of  600  could  have  been  killed  on  the  ground. 
He  adds  however  that '  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  primarv  fact, 
that  in  a  war  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Arrives  in  support  of  their 
respective  claims  to  the  disputed  frontier  district  of  Thyrea,  a  drawn 
battle  was  fought  between  nearly  equal  armies  of  the  two  republics.*  It 
may  be  observed  that  this  reduced  version  of  the  story  is  inconsistent  with 
the  belief  recorded  by  Thucydides.  Niebuhr  has  the  following  remarks 
on  this  combat :  '  We  find,  in  the  account  of  Othrvades,  the  mere  tradition 
without  historical  credibility.  .  .  .  Othryaaes,  who  remains  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  erects  trophies,  is  as  little  historical  as  Horatius,  the 
conqueror  of  Alba.  I  will  not  on  that  account  deny  his  personal  existence, 
but  the  account  of  him  lies  beyond  the  domain  of  history ;'  ib.  p.  268. 
Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  number  of  three  hundred  on  each  side  is  merely 
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The  reign  of  Cleomenes  the  First,  the  successor  of  Anax- 
andrides,  which  lasted  from  about  519  to  491  B.O.,  is  on  the 
whole  a  historical  period,  though  some  of  the  events  in  it  appear 
to  have  been  modified  by  oral  tradition.  Demaratus,  who 
succeeded  Ariston,  was  king  in  510  B.a,  at  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pisistratidse,  and  was  deposed  through  the  influence  of 
Cleomenea  He  withdrew  to  the  court  of  Persia,  and  accom- 
panied Xerxes  to  Greece :  in  the  lifetime  of  Xenophon,  his  de- 
scendants still  remained  in  possession  of  towns  granted  to  him 
by  Xerxes.(*^  His  deposition  was  effected,  in  491  B.C.,  pn  the 
ground  of  his  illegitimacy,  and  his  illegitimacy  was  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  persons  who  had  sat  as  ephors  with  his  supposed 
father  king  Ariston,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  had  heard 
Ariston  say  that  the  child  born  could  not  be  his  8on.(^^)  Assuming 
this  testimony  to  be  correctly  reported,  it  relates  to  an  event 
which  must  have  taken  place  about  530  B.c.(®^ 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  invasion  of  Argolis 
by  Cleomenes,  about  496  B.C.,  and  the  burning  of  the  grove  of 
the  hero  Argus,  together  with  his  subsequent  defence  against 
the  charge  of  corruption,  has  much  in  it  which  seems  strange 
and  improbable.  The  substance  of  it  may  however  be  consi- 
dered as  historical,  and  it  is  free  from  a  story  of  a  defence  of 
the  town  by  the  Argive  women,  and  the  slaves,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  poetess  Telesilla,  which  a  later  generation  seems  to 
have  engrafted  upon  an  obscure  oracle  cited  by  Herodotus. 
The  same  story  likewise  served  as  an  explanation  of  an  Argive 
festival,  in  which  the  men  were  dressed  in  female,  and  the 
women  in  male  attire.  It  was  further  added,  that  the  battle 
with  Cleomenes  was  fought  on  the  7th  of  the  month,  and  that 


svmbolical  of  the  three  Doric  tribes :  in  like  manner,  he  considers  the 
three  Horatii  and  Curiatii  typical  of  the  three  tribes  at  Borne  and  Alba  ; 
above,  vol.  i.  p.  455,  n.  149. 

(8o)  Xen.  HeU.  iii.  §  6 ;  Anab.  vii.  8,  §  17. 

(8i)  Herod,  vi.  66. 

(82)  Demaratus  wasjzrown  up  at  his  accession,  and  he  was  still  living 
in  465  B.C.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  208);  if  he  was  bom  in  530  B.C.,  and 
lived  seventy  years,  he  would  have  died  in  460  B.C. 
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the  number  of  Argives  who  fell  in  it  was  7777.(^  These 
fabulous  accretions  upon  an  event  which  occurred  about  twelve 
years  before  the  birth  of  Herodotus  are  worthy  of  notice,  and 
show  how  easily  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  republic  may 
have  been  intermixed  with  fictitious  legends. 

Cleomenes,  who  destroyed  himself  in  a  state  of  insanity, 
was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Leonidas,  who  died  at 
Thermopylae,  at  the  head  of  the  three  hundred  Spartan&  The 
death  of  Leonidas  is,  according  to  Mr.  Clinton,  the  first  date  in 
the  series  of  the  Spartan  kings,  which  is  established  with  pre- 
cision upon  good  evidence.  (®*) 

§  9  The  dominion  of  Polycrates  at  Samos,  and  the  sub- 
sequent calamities  of  that  island,  which  are  related  in  great 
detail  by  Herodotus,  belong  to  the  period  which  we  are  exa- 
mining, and  they  present  the  same  character,  of  a  historical 
substratum,  with  legendary  embellishments.  Polycrates  appears 
to  have  obtained  the  supreme  power  with  his  two  brothers  about 
532  B.C.,  and  to  have  held  it  until  522  B.C.,  when  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  satrap  Oroetea(^)  His  great  prosperity  gave  rise  to 
the  story  of  the  correspondence  with  Amasis  and  of  the  ring : 
'  A  well-known  story  (says  Mr.  Grote),  interesting  as  evidence  of 


(83)  PauB.  ii.  20,  §  8 ;  Socrates  Arj^ivuB,  ap.  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv. 
p.  496  ;  Polysen.  viii.  33.  Comi>are  MUller,  Dor.  i.  8,  §  6  ;  Grote,  vol.  iv. 
p.  432,  The  story  about  the  Argive  women  was  doubtless  in  part  suggested 
by  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  Argos  was  so  denudea  of  men,  that 
the  government  fell  into  the  iiands  of  the  slaves  ;  vi.  83.  Mr.  Grrote,  ib. 
p.  435,  remarks  that  there  seems  no  reason  for  mistrusting  the  account  of 
the  defence  of  Cleomenes.  Concerning  the  symmetrical  number,  compare 
above,  vol.  i.  p.  367,  n.  46. 

(84)  *  In  Leonidas  we  arrive  at  an  exact  chronology,  which  we  have 
gradually  approached  in  the  two  preceding  reigns.  We  can  determine  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anaxandrides,  witMn  a  very  few  years,  by  the 
incidents  of  the  Tegean  war,  and  the  reign  of  Croesus ;  we  can  fix  the  aeath 
of  Cleomenes  perhaps  within  a  year ;  but  the  actual  period  of  the  death  of 
Leonidas  is  determined  with  precision ;  and  this  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
first  epoch  in  this  series  of  reigns,  the  date  of  which  is  established  upon 
good  evidence  ;*  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

(85)  Herod,  iii.  120,  says  that  the  death  of  Polycrates  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  madness  of  Cambyses.  In  writing  to  Polycrates,  Oroetes  says 
that  he  is  threatened  with  death  by  Cambyses ;  ib.  122.  The  death  of 
OroBtes  himself,  however,  which  followed  soon  after  the  death  of  Poly- 
crates, took  place  during  the  reign  of  Darius ;  ib.  c.  126 — 8.  Thucydides 
says  that  Po^crates  was  contemporary  with  Cambyses ;  i.  13. 
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ancient  belief,  and  not  leas  to  be  noted  as  showing  the  power  of 
that  belief  to  beget  fictitious  details  out  of  real  characters/(^^ 

Herodotus  informs  us,  that  when  Cambyses  was  collecting 
troops  for  his  expedition  into  Egypt,  Polycrates  filled  forty 
triremes  with  those  citizens  whom  he  considered  most  hostile  to 
himself,  and  sent  them  to  Cambyses,  with  an  injunction  to  him 
not  to  allow  them  to  return.  He  then  proceeds  to  say,  that 
the  subsequent  adventures  of  these  Samians  were  related  in 
three  different  ways.  First,  it  was  said  that  they  never  reached 
Egypt,  but  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  island  of  Car- 
pathus,(^^  they  agreed  to  go  no  further :  secondly,  it  was  said 
that  they  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  finding  that  they  were  kept 
under  guard  they  contrived  to  escape,  and  returned  to  Samos, 
whence,  after  a  defeat  in  a  battle  with  Polycrates,  they  sailed  to 
Lacedsemon  :  thirdly,  it  was  said  that  when  they  returned  from 
Egypt,  they  defeated  Polycrates,  and  were  not  defeated  by  him. 
The  latter  version  is  rejected  by  Herodotus,  on  grounds  of 
internal  probability.  (^)  This  account  resembles  some  of  the 
cases  of  discrepancy  of  evidence  which  occur  in  the  later  books 
of  the  first  decad  of  Livy ;  where  the  event  is  substantially 
historical,  but  it  is  represented  with  wide  variances,  and  without 
any  clue  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  testimonies  by 
which  the  several  versions  are  supported. 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  Corinthians,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Samian  exiles,  afterwards  besieged  Samos ;  but  their  attack 
was  ineffectual,  and  after  forty  days,  they  returned  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus. On  one  occasion  the  Lacedaemonians  gained  the 
advantage  in  an  encounter  with  the  Samians,  and  repulsed  them 
into  the  town.  '  Now,  if  (says  Herodotus)  the  other  Lacedae- 
monians who  had  a  part  in  that  conflict,  had  been  equal  to 
Archias  and  Lycopas,  Samos  would  have  been  taken.  These 
two  Spartans  alone  followed  the  Samians  into  the  town,  where 


(86)  Vol.  IV.  p.  323. 

(87)  Carpathus  is  the  last  of  the  Greek  islands,  in  the  direct  coarse 
from  Samos  to  Egypt. 

(88)  iii.  44-5. 
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they  were  surrounded  and  slain.  I  myself  (he  adds)  onoe  con- 
versed with  another  Arcbias,  the  grandson  of  this  Archias,  at 
Pitana,  near  Sparta,  of  which  place  he  was  an  inhabitant  His 
father  was  named  Samius,  from  the  exploit  of  his  grandfather  at 
Samos ;  and  he  was  peculiarly  hospitable  to  Samian  visitors,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  his  grandfather  had  received  a  public  funeral 
from  the  Samians/(^)  This  is  an  example  of  a  detailed  account 
of  a  historical  event  being  handed  down  in  a  family  through  two 
generations,  and  being  communicated  to  Herodotus.  We  may 
reasonably  suppose  tbat  much  authentic  information  was  ob- 
tained by  him  fcom  the  period  of  the  grandfathers,  as  well  as 
of  the  fathers,  of  the  existing  generation,  upon  other  events 
besides  the  siege  of  Samo&  Herodotus  further  states  that^ 
according  to  one  stoiy,  Polycrates  bribed  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  depart  by  giving  them  money,  which  appeared  to  be  gold, 
but  was  in  reality  only  gilded  lead — ^this  however  he  considers 
as  an  idle  tale.(^ 

The  generous  offer  of  Maeandrius  after  the  death  of  Poly- 
crates, which  met  with  so  unwise  a  reception  from  some  of  the 
leading  citizens  :(^^)  the  singular  accident  by  which  Syloson 
became  the  benefactor  of  Darius  ;(*^  the  subsequent  desolation 
of  the  island  by  the  Persians,(**)  and  the  establishment  of  the 
dominion  of  Syloson  by  their  aid,  may  be  considered  as  well- 
authenticated  hi8tory.(^)    It  should  be  observed,  that  Herodotus 


(89)  iii.  56.  It  is  not  obvious  why  the  Samians  should  have  given 
Archias  apublic  funeral.  The  Samian  exiles  cannot  be  meant.  Compare 
Pint,  de  Herod.  Malign.  22. 

(90)  lb.  c.  66. 

(91)  Concerning  the  di£Soulty  of  resigning  despotic  power,  see  Bayle, 
Diet.  art.  Periander,  note  F. 

(92)  ^  SvXoo-ttvrof  xKofivs  became  proverbial ;  Diogenian.  y.  14 ;  Apos- 
tol.  xviii.  27. 

(93)  ficriTi  ^vkoa-avTos  €vpvxoipifjf  was  a  proverbial  iambic  senarius, 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  which  alluded  to  this  calami^  ;  Strab.  xiv.  1,  §  17 ; 
Heraclid.  Pont.  Pol.  c.  10,  §  6 ;  Zenob.  iii.  90.  These  writers  agree  in 
attributing  the  depopulation  to  the  oppressive  government  of  Syloson 
himself. 

(p4)  Herod,  iii.  139 — 149.  Mteandrius,  after  his  expulsion  from  Samos, 
applied  to  Cleomenes  at  Sparta  for  assistance,  when  he  wasking — ^probably 
about  619  B.C. 
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resided  for  a  time  during  the  early  part  of  his  life  at  Samofi,^*) 
and  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting  on  the  spot  the 
traditions  of  its  recent  events. 

§  10  An  account  of  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  CumsB  in  Italy,  which  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
century  slc,  has  been  already  referred  to,  in  connexion  with 
some  events  in  Roman  history  ;(^  but  though  it  is  doubtless 
founded  on  fact,  the  narratives  which  have  descended  to  us 
have  not  the  same  character  of  authenticity  which  belongs  to 
the  narratives  of  Herodotus  for  the  same  peiiod.  According 
to  Dionysius,  CumsB  was  attacked,  in  the  year  624  B.C.,  by  the 
Etruscans,  Urabrians,  Daunians,  and  other  Italian  nations,  with 
an  army  consisting  of  500,000  foot  and  18,000  horse-O")  The 
Cumans,  with  a  force  of  only  4500  foot  and  600  horse,  repulsed 
and  defeated  this  great  host  In  this  defence,  Aristodemus,  the 
son  of  Aristocrates,  (who  either  from  his  effeminacy  or  from  the 
mildness  of  his  disposition,  was  sumamed  Malacus,)  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself ;  he  even  slew  the  general  of  the  enemy  with 
his  own  hand.(^  The  constitution  of  CumsB  was  aristocratic, 
and  when  the  prize  of  valour  was  to  be  awarded,  the  nobles 
favoured  Hippomenes,  the  rival  candidate.  Aristodemus  was 
however  supported  by  the  people,  and  the  dominant  party  were 
compelled  to  assign  equal  prizes  to  both  competitors.  Hence 
Aristodemus  became  a  popular  leader,  and  hateful  to  the 
noblea  Twenty  years  after  these  events,  Aricine  ambassadors 
came  to  CumsB  to  ask  for  assistance  against  the  Etruscans  under 
Aruns  Forsena,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Clusium.'  The  aristo- 
cratic Senate  promise  succour ;  they  fill  ten  rotten  ships  with 
their  political  enemies,  and  appoint  Aristodemus  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  ;  intending  (like  Polycrates  in  sending 


(95)  Suidas  in  'Hp^^roff.  (96)  Aboye,  p.  20,  44. 

(97)  In  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  3,  in  the  words  Tvppjyvwv  Sk  01  irepi  rbv  *l6vtov 
K6\irov  KaroiKovvTtgj  where  the  Vat.  MS.  reads  TvppiiviSv  cl  ik,  the  sense 
requires  Tvpprivuiv  oi  vtpl^  without  the  particle  dc. 

(98)  This,  according  to  the  acoount  of  Dionysius  himself  in  t.  36, 
ought  to  be  Aruns  Porsena. 
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eaccours  to  Amasis)  that  the  ships  should  founder  at  sea^  or  that 
the  men  should  be  cut4o  pieces  by  the  Etruscans.  Aristodemus 
however  lands  his  troops  safely  at  Aricia ;  a  battle  soon  takes 
place,  in  which  the  Aricines  fly,  but  Aristodemus  with  his 
Cumans  recovers  the  day ;  he  kills  the  Etruscan  general  with 
his  own  hand,  and  gains  a  great  victory.  Having  ingratiated 
himself  with  his  army  by  a  distribution  of  plunder,  he  offers,  oa 
his  return  to  Cumse,  to  make  a  report  of  his  proceedings  to  the 
Senate.  On  the  appointed  day,  he  introduces  conspirators  with 
swords  concealed  under  their  clothes  into  the  assembly,  who 
murder  the  senators.  On  the  following  day,  he  addresses  the 
people ;  and  by  promising  them  a  division  of  the  lands  of  the 
rich,  and  a  remission  of  debts,  he  induces  them  to  appoint  him 
perpetual  dictator.  At  the  same  time,  he  forms  a  bodyguard, 
2000  in  number,  of  the  poorest  citizens,  slaves,  and  foreigners ; 
he  also  persuades  the  people  to  deposit  their  arms  in  the 
temples,  where  he  immediately  seizes  them.  In  order  to  con- 
sdidate  his  power,  he  puts  many  of  the  chief  citizens  to  death ; 
encourages  the  slaves  to  kill  their  masters  ;  and  sends  the  sons 
of  freemen  to  live  in  the  country  without  any  liberal  education. 
He  abolishes  aU  manly  training  for  the  youths  who  remained  in 
the  town,  and  orders  them  to  be  brought  up  with  the  dress  and 
habits  of  women,  and  to  frequent  only  the  teachers  of  dancing 
and  music. 

When  his  despotism  had  lasted  for  many  years,  and  he  had 
become  an  old  man,  he  was  overthrown  by  a  conspiracy  of  the 
sons  of  the  citizens  whom  he  had  murdered.  By  a  stratagem, 
similar  to  that  of  Zopyrus  at  Babylon  and  Sextus  Tarquin  at 
Qabii,  they  entice  his  army  out  of  the  town :  they  then  issue 
at  night  from  their  ambush  near  Avemum,  penetrate  unseen 
to  the  palace  of  Aristodemus,  and  put  him,  his  family  and 
adherents  to  death,  after  having  previously  subjected  them  to 
torture.  In  the  morning,  they  assemble  the  people,  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  re-establish  the  old  constitution.  (^ 

(99)  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  2 — 11.   He  places  the  victory  of  the  Cumans  under 
Aristodemus  at  Aricia  in  the  consulship  of  Larcius  and  Herminius,  y.  36  ; 
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Such  is  the  account  of  Dionysius,  which  in  its  general  out- 
line is  not  improbable,  as  the  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  a 
Greek  despot  A  narrative  of  the  same  events,  given  by  Plu- 
tarch, differs  from  it  however  in  many  material  circumstancea 
According  to  Plutarch,  Aristodemus  is  sent  to  assist  the  Romans, 
not  the  Aricines,  against  the  Etruscans,  and  the  campaign,  in- 
stead of  being  terminated  in  a  single  battle,  is  of  considerable 
length.  The  overthrow  of  Aristodemus  is  attributed  to  the 
heroism  of  two  women ;  of  whom  there  is  not  the  smallest  trace 
in  the  narrative  of  Dionysius.  One  of  these,  whose  name  is  not 
given,  reproaches  the  men  with  their  pusillanimity  :  the  other, 
named  Xenocrite,  who  is  compelled  to  become  his  wife,  admits 
the  conspirators  into  his  palace.  It  is  added  that  Xenocrite 
declines  all  honours  and  rewards,  and  only  asks  for  permigsion 
to  bury  the  body  of  Aristodemus  :  the  permission  was  granted, 
and  she  was  also  appointed  the  priestess  of  Cere&(^*'^ 

The  discrepancy  between  these  two  accounts  is  such  as  to 
show  that  the  details  have  been  derived  from  uncertain  oral 
traditions.  We  know  nothing  of  the  time  when  they  were  first 
embodied  in  writing,  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  were 
collected  when  the  memory  of  Aristodemus  and  his  oppressions 
was  recent.  The  story  of  his  compelling  the  young  men  to 
wear  female  dress,  and  to  follow  female  pursuits  (in  which 
both  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  agree)  is  evidently  not  less  fabu- 
lous than  a  similar  story  told  by  Herodotus,  of  the  measure 
adopted  by  Cyrus  for  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  Lydiana(^®^)    His 

that  is,  in  506  B.C.;  which  however,  in  vii.  6,  he  reckons  as  only  twenty 
years  after  Olymp.  64=524  B.C.  The  Koman  embassy  to  Sicily  is  referred 
to  the  consulship  of  Greganius  and  Minucius,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Aristodemus,  vii.  12 ;  t.  c.  in  492  B.C.,  which  a^ees  with  the  latter  date. 
The  death  of  Aristodemus  may  be  placed  conjecturaUy  about  485  B.C. 
The  account  of  Dionysius  is  abbreviated  by  Suidas  in  'ApurrodrjfAOs. 

(lOO)  De  Mul.  Virt.  art.  Xenocrite.  In  order  to  make  the  story 
intelligible,  it  is  necessary  in  p.  262  B.  to  supply  with  Wyttenbach  some 
such  words  as  the  foUowmg :  ['Ev  tovtoiq  dk  xal  ywfj  rif],  «f  fUiv  Imdvra, 
A  short  account  of  the  usurpation  of  Aristodemus  is  given  in  Diod.  vii.  9, 
where  however  he  is  only  called  MalacuB. 

(loi)  See  Herod,  i.  155-6;  Polyaen.  vii.  5,  §  4;  Justin,  i.  7.  A 
similar  measure  with  respect  to  the  Egyptians  is  attributed  to  Sesostris  by 
Nymphodorus  of  Syracuse,  in  a  work  of  vSfUfia  /3ap/3ap*ica,  Fragm.  Hist. 
Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  380, 
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slaughter  of  the  general  of  the  hostile  army  yfith.  his  own  hand 
in  two  different  battles,  is  likewise  incredible.  The  opima  spolia 
occur  only  thrice  in  the  entire  Roman  history. 

§  11  The  reigns  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  Ocesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  and  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  rule  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  fall  within  the  period  which  we  are  now  examining.  (^^ 
They  arc  nearly  coincident  in  time,  and  the  principal  events  of 
them,  so  far  as  they  came  under  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks,  may  be  considered  as  having  descended,  in  an  unfalsified 
state,  to  the  age  of  Herodotu&  During  this  period,  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  having  previously  been  independent,  were 
subjugated  by  the  kings  of  Lydia  and  Persia ;  a  change  which 
was  likely  to  leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  memory  of  the 
next  generations.  The  kings  of  Lydia,  beginning  with  Gyges, 
about  700  B.a,  made  war  upon  Miletus  and  other  of  the  Ionic 
cities,  but  the  last  king,  Croesus,  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks.  After  the  capture  of  Sardis,  and  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Croesus  by  Cyrus  in  546  B.C.,  the  lonians  were  reduced 
by  the  officers  of  Cyrus,  and  became  Persian  instead  of  Lydian 
subjects.  The  reluctant  submission  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  to 
the  Persian  dominion,  combined  with  the  occasional  assistance 
which  they  received  from  their  brethren  in  Europe,  gave  rise  to 
the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece ;  out  of  the  Persian  war  sprang 
the  Athenian  maritime  empire,  and  protectorate  of  the  insular 
Greeks,  and  the  Athenian  empire  gave  rise  to  the  Peloponnesian 


(103)  The  reigns  of  these  three  princes  were  as  follows : — 

Cyrus  659—529  B.C. 

Croesus    560—546    „ 

Amasis     569—526    „ 

The  dominion  of  Pisistratus  extended  (with  certain  intervals)  from  560 
to  527  B.C.  Cyrus,  AmasLs,  and  Pisistratus  died  within  three  years  of  each 
other.  CrcBsus  was  dethroned  by  Cyrus  in  546  B.C.,  but  he  lived  into  the 
reign •  of  Camby 866  (Herod,  iii.  14,  34,  36)  and  probably  died  only  a  few 
years  later  than  the  others,  as  he  was  bom  in  595  B.C.  The  accounts  in 
Herodotus  of  presents  made  by  Amasis  to  Greeks  appear  to  be  historical. 
Thus  his  present  of  a  thorax  to  the  Spartans,  iii.  47 ;  gifts  to  Cyrene, 
Lindos,  and  Samoa,  iL  182 ;  a  gift  of  1000  talents'  weight  of  alum,  as  a 
subscription  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  ii.  180.  Ladice, 
the  Greek  wife  of  Amasis,  gave  a  statue  of  herself  to  Cyrene,  which  Hero- 
dotus saw,  ib.  181. 
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war.  ^  It  is  thus  (Mr.  Grote  remarks)  that  most  of  the  splendid 
phsenomena  of  Grecian  history  grew,  directly  or  indirectly,  oat 
of  the  reluctant  dependence  in  which  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were 
held  by  the  inland  barbaric  powers,  beginning  with  Croesus.'(^*^*) 

Two  wise  counsels  are  recorded  by  Herodotus  as  having 
been  given  to  the  lonians  at  this  period,  which  were  doubtless 
preserved  in  the  native  traditions.  One  was  given  before  the 
ruin  of  Ionia,  the  other  after  its  second  subjugation  by  Cjrrua 
The  former  was  the  advice  of  Thales  of  Miletus,  that  they  should 
form  a  federal  council,  and  act  together  in  self-defence:  the 
other  was  that  of  Bias  of  Priene,  that  they  should  migrate  in 
a  body  to  Sardinia,  and  colonize  that  island.(^^) 

No  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  alliance  between 
Crcesus  and  the  Lacedsemoniaus  in  the  reigns  of  Anaxandrides 
and  Axisto,  or  as  to  his  subsequent  demand  for  assistance  when 
he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Cyrus,  or  as  to  their  preparation  to 
send  troops,  when  they  received  the  intelligence  that  Sardis  had 
been  taken.  (^^^)  His  communications  with  Delphi  and  other 
Greek  prophetic  shrines  are  likewise  to  be  considered  historical, 
though  the  oracular  responses  recited  by  Herodotus  bear  for  the 
most  part  indubitable  marks  of  subsequent  fabrication. 

§  12  The  life  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,(^^  was  used  by  Xenophon  as  the  means  of  embody- 


(103)  Vol.  iii.  p.  351. 

(104)  Herod,  i.  170.  Thales  is  stated  to  have  been  bom  in  639  B.C., 
and  his  advice  must  therefore  have  been  given  when  he  was  yery  old,  as 
the  reign  of  Crcesus  only  began  in  660  B.C.  The  advice  of  Bias  must  have 
been  given  soon  after  546  B.C.  The  justice  of  Bias  is  praised  by  Hipponax 
(fragm.  51,  Scrhneidewin),  who  flourished  about  646--539  B.C.;  See  Clin- 
ton, ad  ann.   Bias  composed  a  poem  on  the  political  state  of  Ionia  in  2000 

hexameter  verses :  'Eiroiriffi  $k  iripl  'Ia>viac,  riva  udkiora  &v  rpSvov  (uiaifJLO" 
voifiy  ilg  ivtj  di(rxiXta.  Diog.  Laert.  i.  86.  Mr.  6rote,  vol.  iv.  p.  126,  note, 
thinks  that  Herodotus  may  have  become  acquainted  with  the  counsel  of 
Bias  through  this  poem. 

(105)  Herod,  i.  69,  70,  77,  83. 

(106)  ^schylus,  who  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  does  not 
recognise  Cyrus  as  foimder  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  He  makes  Medus 
the  first  in  the  line  of  Persian  kings — a  mere  personification  of  the  nation, 
like  Hellen  or  Danaus.  After  Medus  follows  his  son,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned.    Cyrus  is  the  third  in  the  line  of  succession ;  he  is  described 
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ing  the  idea  of  a  perfect  ruler,  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the 
discourses  of  Socrates.  His  work — ^written  nearly  two  centuries 
after  the  time  of  Cyrus— was  regarded  by  the  ancients  them- 
selves as  a  political  romance,  and  not  as  a  history  iQ^  but  the 
plan  upon  which  parts  of  it  are  composed,  has  caused  many 
modem  writers  to  mistake  it  for  a  history  of  real  events.  There 
were  certain  political  institutions,  certain  usages,  or  local  pecu- 
liarities which  he  found  existing  in  the  Persian  empire  in  his 
own  day ;  and  to  which  his  attention  had  doubtless  been  partly 
directed  during  his  march  into  Babylonia  with  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks.  These  he  interwove  into  his  fiction,  either  by  tracing 
them  to  imaginary  incidents  in  the  life  of  Cyrus,  or  by  assigning 
the  reasons  for  them,  in  the  form  of  motives  which  had  actuated 
him  in  their  establishment  Thus  Larissa  and  Cyllene  near 
Cyme,  still  called  the  cities  of  the  Egyptians,  are  stated  to  have 
been  given  to  the  Egyptian  troops  by  Cyrus  as  a  reward  for 
their  fidelity  at  the  battle  of  Thymbrara  before  Sardia(^^)  The 
armour  of  the  Persian  horsemen  is  said  to  be  still  the  same  as 
it  was  organized  by  Cyrus  for  the  same  battle,  in  which  they 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  (^°*)  The  scythebearing  chariots, 
also  devised  by  him,  were  very  effective  in  the  same  battle,  and 


not  as  a  founder,  but  merely  as  the  conqueror  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and 
Ionia : — 

rpcroc  ^  Siir'  aitrov  KvpoQ^  Maipuav  dv^p, 

&g^aQ  iOriKi  wa<rtv  Etprjvriv  ^iXoiQ' 

AvB&v  ik  Xadv  rai  ^pvy&v  irrriiraTO, 

*lta>viav  r€  irdaav  ^Xairev  /3f{t. 

$t6c  ydp  ovK  ^x^yP'^i  ^^  ev^pwv  e^v. 

Pers.  768-72. 

Although  -Slschylus  does  not  represent  Cyrus  as  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy,  yet  his  two  predecessors  are  an  eponymous  king,  and  a  king 
without  a  name.  Accoraing  to  Strabo,  xi.  13,  §  10,  Medus,  king  of  the 
Medes,  is  the  son  of  Medea,  who  had  been  queen  of  the  country.  This  is 
a  mere  eWmological  fiction.  A  similar  statement  occurs  in  Cephalion, 
Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol,  iii.  p.  626.  Thucydides  states  that  Cyrus  was  Uie 
first  king  of  the  Persians  ;  and  also  that  he  defeated  Croesus  and  reduced 
the  lonians  of  the  mainland  ;  i.  13,  16. 

(107)  Cyrus  ille  a  Xenophonte,  non  ad  historisB  fidem  scriptus,  sed  ad 
effigiem  justi  imperii ;  Cic.  ad  Quint.  Prat.  i.  1,  §  8. 

(108)  Cyrop.  vii.  1,  §  45. 

( 109)  lb.  §  46 ;  of.  Tiii.  5,  §  23. 
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the  king  of  Persia  still  uses  this  sort  of  chariot.  (^^^  The  fidelity 
of  the  Cilicians  and  Cyprians  to  Cyrus,  is  given  as  a  reason  why 
they  were  not  governed  by  a  satrap,  but  retained  their  own 
kings.(^")  Cyrus  established  a  garrison  in  Babylon,  and  required 
the  inhabitants  to  furnish  their  pay ;  with  the  view  of  impover- 
ishing the  city,  and  thus  making  it  weak  and  tractable.  This 
institution  subsists  up  to  the  present  day.(^^')  The  institution 
of  eunuchs,  as  guards  of  the  Persian  king's  person,  is  referred  to 
Cyrus,  and  his  reasons  for  the  institution  are  stated  at  length.  (^^^) 
This  is  certainly  an  ancient  Oriental  practice — as  we  learn  from 
the  sculptures  on  the  Nineveh  marbles — anterior  to  Cyrus,  and 
not  peculiar  to  Persia.  (^^*) 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  some  of  the  other  customs  whose 
origin  is  similarly  traced  to  Cyrus.  The  origin  of  the  custom 
for  the  Persian  grandees  to  stand  about  the  doors  of  the  king's 
palace,  in  order  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  and  guard  him  by 
their  presence,  is  dramatized  by  Xenophon,  and  the  reasons  for 
establishing  it  are  assigned.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  constant 
practice  of  the  court(^^*)  Cyrus  established  the  practice,  which 
still  continues,  for  certain  magi  to  be  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  court-worship :  the  king  sings  a  hymn  to  the  gods  at  day- 
break, and  sacrifices  to  the  gods  whom  the  magi  point  out(^^^) 
A  great  procession  of  Cyrus  is  described  as  actually  taking 
place ;  and  this  procession  is  declared  to  be  the  model  of  the 
existing  processions  of  the  Persian  kings ;  only  the  victims  do 
not  form  part  of  it,  when  the  king  does  not  sacrifice.(^^^     The 


(no)  lb.  §  47 ;  vi.  I,  §  30.  Xenophon  had  Been  these  chariots  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa;  Anab.  i.  8,  §  10.  There  were  said  to  be  200  in  the  army 
of  the  InuK  of  Persia ;  ib.  i.  7,  §  11.  Chariots  of  the  same  sort  were  after- 
wards used  at  the  battle  of  Arbela. 

(in)  vii.  4,  §  2.  (112)  vii.  6,  §  70. 

(113)  yii.6,§  60—66. 

(i  14)  Josephus  describes  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  as  selecting 
the  noblest  Jewish  youths,  defraying  the  costs  of  their  education,  and 
causing  some  of  them  to  be  made  eunuchs  ;  Ant.  Jud.  z.  10,  §  1.  The 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  placed  at  604 — 561  B.C.,  and  therefore  precedes 
that  of  Cyrus. 

(115)  yiii.  1,  §  6,  7.  The  custom  of  the  Persian  nobles  sitting  at  the 
king's  gate  is  alluded  to  by  Herod,  iii.  120. 

(n6)  viii.  1,  §  24.  (117)  riu.  3,  §  34. 
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subsisting  practice  for  the  king  and  his  companions  to  hunt»  in 
order  to  harden  and  exercise  the  body,  is  attributed  to  Cyrua(^^^ 
Certain  contrivances  to  which  the  Persian  rulers  resorted,  in 
order  to  conceal  their  bodily  defects  or  smallness  of  stature,  and 
to  render  themselves  objects  of  greater  awe  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  are  said  to  have  been  devised  by  Cyrua(^^')  The  use  of 
the  Median  dress  by  the  Persians  is  derived  from  an  act  of 
Cyru&(^^  Certain  rules  about  the  precedence  of  sitting  at  the 
king's  table,  still  observed  at  the  Persian  coui't,  are  traced  to 
Cyrua  His  reasons  for  establishing  them  are  stated  in  detail.(^^^) 
The  custom  of  sending  presents  of  food  from  the  king's  table  to 
certain  persons,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  is  stated  to  have  originated 
with  Cyrua  The  rationale  of  this  custom  is  given  at  lengtL(^^ 
The  origin  of  the  practice  of  the  Persian  kings  to  make  numerous 
honorary  gifts  is  referred  to  Cyrus  ;(^^)  especiaUy  of  their 
practice  to  make  presents  to  the  Persians  of  both  sexes,  on 
entering  Persia  Proper.(^^)  The  privileges  of  Persia  Proper  as 
compared  with  the  other  provinces,  and  its  greater  attachment 
to  the  king,  are  represented  under  the  form  of  a  compact 
between  Cyrus  and  the  Persians,  suggested  by  Cambyses  hia 
supposed  father,  and  confirmed  by  common  sacrifioe&(^^)  The 
institution  of  satraps,  and  other  peculiarities  of  provincial 
government  in  the  Persian  empire,  are  traced  to  Cyrus ;  all  of 
which  are  declared  to  be  still  in  existence.  The  maintenance  of 
garrisons  in  the  fortresses,  with  commanders  independent  of  the 
satraps;  an  itinerant  inspector,  with  an  army,  to  curb  the 
powerful,  and  assist  the  weak  satraps ;  and  an  establishment  of 


(ii8)  yiii.  1,  §  36. 

(up)  viii.  1,  §  40-2;  cf.  viii.  8,  §  8. 

(i2o)  yiii.  3,  §  1 ;  cf.  viii.  1,  §  40.  Strabo  says  that  the  Persians 
derived  their  dress,  their  attention  to  archery  and  horsemanship,  the  state 
of  the  king,  and  the  court  ceremonial,  from  the  Medes,  without  any  men- 
tion of  Cyrus ;  xi.  13,  §  9.  On  the  other  hand,  Arrian,  following  the 
example  of  Xenophon,  traces  the  practice  of  prostration  before  the  oriental 
kings  to  C^ras  ;  Anab.  iv.  11. 

(i2i)  viii.  4,  §  5. 

(123)  viii.  2,  §  4.  Timagoras,  the  Athenian,  is  stated  to  have  received 
some  presents  Arom  the  king's  tahle ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  48  E. 

(123)  viii  2.  §  8.  (124)  viu.  6,  §  21.  (125)  viii.  6,  §  27. 
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mounted   couriers  to    communicate    with   the    provinces,   are 
particularly  specified.  (^-^) 

As  Cyrus  was  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  some  of  the  institutions  and  customs 
described  in  the  Cyropsedia  may  have  really  originated  with 
him.  Many  of  them  however  (like  the  use  of  eunuchs  about  the 
court,  and  the  provincial  government  by  satraps),  were  probably 
Oriental  usages,  not  peculiar  to  the  Persian  kingdom;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  testimony  of  Xenophon  does  not  authorize  us 
in  deriving  any  of  them  from  Cyru&  These  explanations,  in  order 
to  be  correctly  understood,  must  all  be  read  backwards  The 
subsisting  custom  is  the  starting-point,  and  the  origin  is  an  illus- 
trative story,  invented  by  Xenophon  himself.  The  account  given 
by  Herodotus  of  the  means  by  which  Deioces  made  himself 
king  of  the  Medes,  and  founded  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  is  likewise 
a  political  romance,  framed,  like  the  Cyropaedia,  without  refer- 
ence to  historical  trutL(*^ 

§  13  We  now  mount  a  higher  platform  in  the  ascent  of 
Greek  history,  and  arrive  at  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  age  of  Pisistratus  and  Cyrua  The  distance  from  the  contem- 
porary historians  now  becomes  greater;  the  traditions  are  accord- 
ingly less  distinct  and  certain,  and  contain  a  larger  admixture 
of  fable.  We  have  no  such  accounts  as  Thucydides  was  able  to 
collect  respecting  the  last  years  of  Hippias ;  or  as  Herodotus 
obtained  respecting  the  subjugation  of  Ionia  by  Croesus  and 
Cyrus,  or  its  revolt  against  Darius. 

Solon  was  bom  about  638  KG.  His  legislation  is  placed  at 
594  B.a,  just  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Hellanicus,  and  he 
died  a  few  years  after  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus,  which  com- 
menced in  660  B.c.Q^    The  laws  of  Solon  were  originally  in- 


(126)  viii.  6,  §  9,  14, 16, 17. 

(127)  Herod,  i.  96 — 100.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grote,  vol.  iii. 
p.  307-9. 

(128)  Niebnhr  remarks,  that '  before  the  time  of  Solon,  a  deep  dark- 
ness hangs  over  the  constitution  of  Athens ;  nay,  over  the  time  of  Solon 
himself,  although  he'  is  a  real  historical  personage,  and  not  by  any  means 
mythical ;'  ib.  p.  282. 

VOL.  IL  MM 
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scribed  on  wooden  rollers,  some  fragments  of  which  were  still 
extant  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  ;(^'^  his  laws  were  preserved  to  a 
late  date,  and  are  cited  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life.  Solon  likewise 
composed  many  short  poems,  in  elegiac  and  iambic  verse,  in 
which  he  described  his  own  position  and  feelings,  with  respect 
to  his  public  measures.  They  were  all  accessible  to  the  ancient 
writers,  and  served,  together  with  his  laws,  as  a  solid  and 
authentic  foundation  for  the  accounts  of  his  political  acts.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  for  us  to  judge  how  these  supplementary 
accounts  were  obtained,  for  Herodotus  only  mentions  the  legis- 
lation of  Solon  as  having  been  undertaken  in  obedience  to  the 
wish  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  bound  themselves  by  solemn 
oaths  not  to  alter  his  laws  for  ten  years  without  his  consent  ;(^^) 
and  Thucydides  never  speaks  of  Solon  or  his  legislation.  No 
writers  earlier  than  Heraclides  Ponticus,  Theophrastus,  Her- 
mippus,  Androtion,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  are  cited  by 
Plutarch,  in  his  Life  ;(^^^)  and  in  their  time,  no  trustworthy  oral 
accounts  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  RC,  could  have 
been  extant.  The  laws  and  poems  doubtless  served  as  points  of 
attachment  for  certain  authentic  traditions,  and  helped  to  float 
them  safely  down  the  stream  of  time ;  but  we  know,  from  many 
examples,  that  Solon,  like  Romulus,  sustained  the  part  of  a 
mythical  founder,  and  that  many  institutions  were  called  after 
his  name,  which  in  fact  originated  with  other  and  later  authors. 
Mr.  Grote  remarks,  that  the  Attic  orators  sometimes  confoimd 
Solonian  and  post-Solonian  Athens.  '  Demosthenes  and  ^schines 
(he  says)  employ  the  name  of  Solon  in  a  very  loose  manner,  and 
treat  him  as  the  author  of  institutions  belonging  evidently  to  a 


(129)  Sol.  26.  Conoemingthe  manner  in  which  Solon's  laws  were  pre- 
served in  writing,  see  Mure,  Hiat.  of  Gr.  Lit.  vol.  iii.  p.  416. 

(130)  Herod,  i.  29. 

(T31)  See  Heeren  de  Font.  Vit.  Pint.  p.  26 — 30.  Aristotle,  in  his 
Politics,  ii.  12,  couples  L^curgus  and  Solon  as  the  authors  of  a  constitution 
as  well  as  of  a  code  of  civil  laws.  He  proceeds  to  make  some  detailed 
remarks  ou  the  political  changes  introduced  by  Solon,  with  which  he 
assumes  his  readers  to  be  familiar.  Heraclides  Ponticus  ascribes  the 
Seisachtheia,  or  general  remission  of  debts,  to  Solon,  Pol.  i.  §  5,  which 
Androtion  denied ;  see  above,  p.  86,  n.  266. 
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later  age ;  for  example,  the  striking  and  characteristic  oath  of 
the  Heliastic  jurors,  which  Demosthenes  ascribes  to  Solon,  pro- 
claims itself  in  many  ways  as  belonging  to  the  age  after  Cleis- 
thenes,  especially  by  the  mention  of  the  Senate  of  five  hundred, 
and  not  of  four  hundred.  Among  the  citizens  who  served  as 
jurors  or  dicasts,  Solon  was  venerated  generally  as  the  author  of 
the  Athenian  laws ;  and  the  orator  therefore  might  well  employ 
his  name  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  without  provoking  any 
critical  inquiry  whether  the  particular  institution  which  he  hap- 
pened to  be  then  impressing  upon  his  audience,  belonged  really 
to  Solon  himself,  or  to  the  subsequent  periods/(^^^ 

Solon,  not  only  as  a  lawgiver,  was  decorated  with  institutions 
which  belonged  to  others,  but,  as  a  sage  and  a  moralist,  was 
made  the  subject  of  dramatic  apologues,  in  which  an  ethical 
lesson  was  conveyed.  The  celebrated  colloquy  with  Croesus,  nar- 
rated by  Herodotus,  (^^)  beautiful  as  a  fiction,  cannot,  for  chrono- 
logical reasons,  hold  its  ground  as  history :  Croesus  belongs  to 
the  generation  next  after  Solon.  (^*^)     Solon  appears,  from  extant 


(132)  Vol.  iii.  p.  162-4.  (133)  i.  30-3,  cf.  c.  86. 

(134)  Platarch  states  that  some  of  the  ancients  had  rejected  Solon's 
visit  to  Croesus  on  chronological  grounds  :  rtfv  Sk  wpbc  KpoXtrov  tvTivKiv  ai>Tov 
SoKovtriv  ivioi  toXq  xpdvoic  wf  TrirrXaffijivrjv  iXlyveiv,  Sol.  27.  See  Grote,  vol.iii. 
p.  51,  199  ;  Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  283.  Col.  Mure  treats 
the  story  of  the  visit  of  Solon  to  Ctodsus  as  *  a  fabulous  legend  ;*  vol.  iv. 
p.  395.  It  is  also  rejected  by  Dr.  W.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Gr.  p.  100.  The 
internal  improbability  of  this  story  is  equal  to  its  chronological  inconsis- 
tency. What  could  an  Asiatic  despot  at  Sardis  have  known  of  the  wisdom 
and  travels  of  Solon  ;  or  how  coula  such  a  conversation  as  that  described 
have  been  carried  on  between  Crocus,  who  could  not  speak  Greek,  and 
Solon,  who  could  not  speak  Lydian  P  The  advice  said  to  have  been  given 
by  Pittacus  to  Croesus,  in  Herod,  i.  27,  must  also  be  fabulous^  as  well  as 
his  refusal  of  the  gifls  of  Croesus,  his  sayine,  and  his  letter  to  Croesus,  in 
Diog.  Laert.  i.  75,  77,  81 ;  Plut.  de  Frat.  Am.  12,  because  Pittacus  died 
in  569  B.C.,  and  Croesus  only  began  to  reign  in  560  B.C.  Moreover,  if 
^sop  died  in  564  B.C.  (see  Clinton,  ad  ann.),  he  could  not  have  been  sent 
for  to  Sardis  by  Croesus,  according  to  Plut.  Sol.  28,  nor  could  he  have 
gone  from  Croesus  to  Periander,  according  to  Plut.  Sept.  Sap.  4,  if  Peri- 
ander  died  in  585  B.C.  (Clinton,  ad  ann.),  twenty-five  years  before  the 
accession  of  Croesus.  The  statement  of  Herod,  li.  134,  that  iEsop  was 
the  fellow-slave  of  Rhodopis,  who  was  in  her  beauty  in  the  reign  of  Amasis, 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  death  of  j£sop  in  564  B.C.  Amasis 
reigned  from  569  to  526  B.C.  The  emancipation  of  Khodopis  by  the 
brother  of  the  poetess  Sappho,  is  likewise,  as  Mr.  Clinton  remarks,  incon- 
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fragments  of  his  poems,(^*®)  to  have  sailed  to  Cyprus  and 
Egypt:  but  his  visit  to  Amasis,  mentioned  by  Herodotu8,(^^ 
must,  like  his  visit  to  Croesus,  be  a  fiction;  for  the  reign  of 
Amasis  did  not  begin  till  569  B.a,  twenty-five  years  after  the 
legislation  of  Solon.  He,  like  Croesus,  belongs  to  the  next 
generation. 

The  criminal  laws  of  Draco,  which  are  referred  to  621  B.C., 
twenty-seven  years  before  the  legislation  of  Solon,  were  pre- 
served in  later  times;  but  little  appears  to  have  been  known 
respecting  them  or  their  author,  beyond  what  could  be  inferred 
from  their  contenta  Zaleucus,  the  legislator  of  the  Epizephyrian 
Locrians,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  is  said  to  have  been  the  earliest 
author  of  written  laws  in  a  Greek  state.  His  l^slation  is  placed 
in  662  B.C.  The  laws  attributed  to  him  are  spurious,  and  the 
accounts  of  him  in  ancient  writers  appear  in  general  to  be 
fabulous.  If  indeed  Timaeus,  a  SicilitLn  writer,  could  venture 
to  deny  his  existence, (^^^  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  clear  or 
authentic  memorials  of  him  had  been  preserved. 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Cylon  to  make  himself  despot 
of  Athens,  which  is  dated  at  620  B.C.,  is  undoubtedly  a  historical 
fact  Its  memory  was  preserved  on  account  of  the  hereditary 
taint  which  it  left  in  the  powerful  family  of  the  Alcma^onidse  ; 
and  the  practical  effects  which  this  taint  continued  to  produce, 
nearly  two  centuries  after  the  act  in  which  it  originated 
Although  the  tradition  of  the  main  fact  was  faithfully  continued, 
the  details  were  differently  related  :  for  the  brief  notice  of 
Herodotus  differs  in  two  material  points  from  the  full  narrative 


sistent  with  the  reign  of  Amasis.  Sappho  is  placed  at  611  and  596  B.C. 
Other  anachronisms  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  Sappho  are  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  104,  note. 

(135)  Plut.  Sol.  26.  Plutarch,  ib.,  says  that  Solon  stayed  some  time 
with  Psenophis  of  Heliopolis,  and  Sonchis  of  Sais,  two  learned  priests ; 
but  he  mentions  no  visit  to  Amasis.    Compare  Plat.  Tim.  §  5. 

(136)  i.  30.  The  anecdote  of  Pittaous  and  Amasis,  in  Procl.  ad  Hesiod. 
Op.  717,  is  also  doubtless  fabulous,  as  Pittacus  died  in  the  year  in  which 
Amasis  began  to  reign. 

(137)  Eragm.  69,  ed.  Didot.  The  spuriousnesa  of  the  extant  laws  of 
Zaleucus  is  proved  hy  Bentley  on  Phalaris,  p.  274 — 89,  ed.  1816. 
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of  Thucydide&  The  former  states  that  Cylon  failed  in  seizing 
the  Acropolis ;  that  he  became  a  suppliant  in  a  temple,  from 
which  he  was  removed;  and  that  he  was  then  put  to  death. (^^®) 
The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  Cylon  seized  the 
Acropolis,  and  was  besieged  in  it  for  some  time  by  the  Athenians ; 
that  Cylon  and  his  brother  escaped ;  but  that  his  companions, 
reduced  by  hunger  and  thirst,  became  suppliants  at  the  altars, 
and  were  afterwards  slain  by  the  besiegers.  (^^^) 

§  14  A  tolerably  full  account  of  the  history  of  Corinth, 
during  the  despotic  dynasty  which  governed  that  city  for 
seventy-four  years  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C., 
is  introduced  by  Herodotus  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Sosicles, 
a  Corinthian,  at  the  congress  assembled  at  Lacedsemon  to  decide 
on  the  restoration  of  Hippias.(^^)  After  the  Doric  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus,  Corinth  was  governed  by  the  Heraclide  clan 
of  the  Bacchiadae,  who  are  reported  to  have  been  200  in  number, 
and  to  have  retained  their  power  for  200  years.(^^^)  Cypselus, 
the  son  of  Eetion  and  Labda,  is  described  as  overthrowing  the 
dominion  of  the  Bacchiadae  about  655  B.C.,  and  acquiring  the 
supreme  power.  The  account  in  Herodotus  of  the  ten  Bacchiadae 
who  went  to  kill  Cypselus  when  an  infant,  of  his  smiling  on  his 
murderers,  and  their  taking  pity  on  the  innocent  child — of  their 
change  of  intention,  and  his  concealment  in  a  chest  (kui/zAt)), 
is  a  legend,  invented  in  explanation  of  his  name ;  not  more 
historical  than  the  story  of  the  marvellous  preservation  of 
Romulus  and  Remus.(^*-)    Respecting  the  conduct  and  character 


(138)  Herod,  y.  71. 

(139)  Thuc.  i.  126.  This  account  is  followed  by  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq. 
445.  Heraclid.  Pont.  Pol.  i,  states  that  the  companions  of  Cylon,  who 
had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Minerra,  were  put  to  death  hy  Megacles ; 
not  Cylon  himself. 

(140)  y.  92.  Further  details  respecting  Periander  are  given  in  i.  20, 
23-4 ;  iii.  48-53. 

(141)  Diod.  vii.  7;  Strab.  viii.  6,  §  20.  Compare  Clinton,  ad  ann. 
744.  Mr.  Grote  remarks  that  *  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy  is  unquestionably 
historical ;'  vol.  iv.  p.  409. 

(142)  The  story  is  repeated,  with  some  variation,  by  Nicol.  Damasc. 
68,  in  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  391.  The  chest  of  Cypselus,  covered 
'with  sculptures,  was  preserved  at  Olympia,  and  was  seen  by  Pausanias, 
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of  Cypselus,  we  have  two  directly  opposite  accounts.  The 
Corinthian  orator  in  Herodotus  says  that  he  drove  many 
Corinthians  into  banishment,  deprived  many  of  their  property, 
and  many  more  of  their  lives.  Aristotle,  however,  in  his 
Politics,  accounts  for  the  long  duration  of  the  rule  of  the 
Cypselidae,  by  saying  that  Cypselus  was  a  popular  leader,  and 
abstained  from  the  use  of  a  bodyguard ;  while  Periander  (he 
adds),  though  despotic  in  his  habits,  was  warlike.  (^*^  According 
to  Herodotus,  therefore,  Cypselus  was  a  harsh  and  cruel  ruler  ; 
according  to  Aristotle,  his  government  was  mild  and  popular. 
Ephorus(^**)  and  Heraclides  Ponticus(^**)  agree  with  Aristotle 


Trho  considers  it  to  be  the  identical  chest  in  which  Cypselus  was  concealed 
by  his  mother ;  v.  17.  §  5.  Conapare  above,  vol.  i.  p.  478.  Concerning 
the  chest  of  Cypselus,  see  Mure,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.  vol.  iii.  p.  425.  Muller, 
Arch,  der  Kunst,  §  57. 

(143)  Pol.  V.  12.  The  numbers  in  the  passage  of  Aristotle  are  incon- 
sistent :  and  different  emendations  have  been  proposed.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  words  "irafifirfrixos  d*  6  Topdiov  rpla  trrj  are  an  interpolation,  and  ought 
to  be  expunged.  In  characterizing  the  CypselidsB  in  the  following  sen- 
tence, AristoLle  only  mentions  Cypselus  and  Periander,  and  is  silent  about 
Psammc^tichus.  The  oracle  in  Herodotus  limits  the  Cypselida  to  two 
generations  :  airrbt  koi  iraU^s,  vai^v  y€  fiiif  ovKtn  fratdcr ;  and  Strabo,  ubi 
sup.,  has  the  same  meaning,  when  he  says  that  ftexpi  rpiyovias  6  oIkos  avroO 
avv€n(iv€.  According  to  the  detailed  account  in  Nicol.  Damasc.  60, 
ib.  p.  393,  Periander  had  four  sons,  Euagoras,  Lycophron,  Gorgus,  and 
Nicolaus,  all  of  whom  died  before  him.  He  gave  Corcyra  to  his  nephew 
Psammetichus,  the  son  of  Gorgus;  and  he  left  Corinth  to  Cypselus, 
another  son  of  Gorgus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Corinthians  after  a 
short  reign.  Psammetichus,  the  son  of  Gorgus,  who  is  here  described  as 
despot  of  Corcyra,  is  evidently  the  same  person  as  Psammetichus,  the  son 
of  (rordias,  who  is  called  the  successor  of  J?eriander  in  the  text  of  Aristotle. 
Gorgias,  a  brother  of  Periander,  is  mentioned  in  Plut.  Sept.  Sap.  Conviv. 
17.  Ambracia  is  stated  to  have  been  founded  by  Gorgus,  the  son  of 
Cypselus,  in  Strab.  vii.  7,  §  6.  Compare  x.  2,  §  8,  where  the  name  is 
corrupt.  In  Antonin.  Liberal,  c.  4,  Gorgus,  the  founder  of  Ambracia,  is 
called  the  brother  of  Cypselus.  Herod,  iii.  50-3,  says  that  Periander  liad 
two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom,  named  Lycophron,  he  destined  for  his 
successor,  but  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  people  of  Corcyra.  The  eldest 
is  called  Cypselus  in  I>iog.  Laert.  i.  94.  Nicolaus  Damascenus  transfers  to 
Nicolaus  the  story  which  Herodotus  tells  of  Lycophron. 

(144)  According  to  Diog.  Laert.  i.  98.  Ephorus  and  Aristotle  stated 
that  Periander  first  used  a  bodyguard,  and  changed  the  government  into 
a  despotism,  and  also  expelled  some  persons  from  the  city.  This  implies 
that  the  rule  of  Cypselus  had  been  popular. 

(145)  A  similar  account  of  the  change  of  government  effected  by  Peri- 
ander is  given  by  Heraclid.  Pont.  Pol.  5 ;  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 
Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  says :  5(ra  Kv^eXo;  dwkXiirt  KTiivtav  re  Kai 
dttuKUfV,  Jl(piavdp6f  <rfta  dirtri\t<nf  v.  92. 
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in  representing  Cypselus  as  a  mild  ruler  ;  and  the  same  view  is 
found  in  a  newly-recovered  excerpt  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  a 
historian  of  the  Augustan  age.(^'**)  The  later  writers  seem  to 
concur  in  assigning  to  the  rule  of  Cypselus,  characteristics  the 
very  opposite  of  those  which  he  receives  from  Herodotus,  the 
most  ancient  authority  on  the  subject.  It  may  therefore  be 
inferred  that  no  certain  knowledge  respecting  his  government 
had  reached  the  age  of  the  historians. 

Periander  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  period.     His  reign 
extends  from  about   625  to  585  B.c.,(^*')  and  therefore  ends 


(146)  Kvi^cXoc  dk  KopMov  irpdiOQ  ^px*v,  ovre  Sopv^SpovQ  ix*^^t  ^^^*  iwpo- 
Ovfiiog  ufv  KopivOioiQf  Frappfn.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  392. 

(147)  This  is  Mr.  Clinton's  computation;  see  his  Fasti  ad  ann.  625,- 
685.  According  to  Aristotle's  text,  as  it  now  stands,  the  rule  of  Periander 
lasted  forty-four,  not  forty  years.  If  however  we  follow  the  fhronology 
of  Herodotus,  Periander  must  be  placed  at  a  much  later  date.  Herodotus 
says  that  the  300  Corcyraeau  youtns  whom  Periander  sent  to  Alyattes,  at 
Sardis,  were  saved  by  the  Samians  one  generation  before  the  Lacedse- 
luonian  and  Corinthian  expedition  to  Samos  in  the  time  of  Polycrates. 
This  expedition  was  in  525  B.C.,  and  a  generation  before  this  time  would 
be  about  555  B.C.  Herodotus  further  states  that  the  sending  of  the 
Corcyrwan  youths  was  contemporary  with  the  sending  of  a  brazen  crater 
from  the  Laceda;monians  to  Crcesus,  and  of  a  linen  thorax  from  Amasis  to 
the  Lacedsemonians,  both  of  which  were  plundered  by  the  Samians ; 
iii.  47-8.  It  appears  further  from  the  account  in  i.  70,  that  the  plunder  of 
the  crater  took  place  about  the  same  time  as  the  capture  of  Sardis.  This 
fixes  the  sending  of  the  Corcyrajan  youths  to  546  B.C.,  and  yet  Herodotus 
says  that  they  were  sent  to  Alyattes,  who  was  the  father  and  predecessor 
of  CroBsus,  and  whose  death  is  placed  in  560  B.C.  Thracybulus,  despot  of 
Miletus,  with  whom  Periander  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality,  and 
who  gave  him  the  famous  advice  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  ears 
of  corn,  is  described  by  Herodot\is  as  contemporary  with  Alyattes  ;  i.  20 — 
22,  V.  92.  The  account  of  Herodotus  is  therefore  mconsistent  with  itself ; 
but  if  we  suppose  that  Periander  was  alive  one  generation  before  the  Lace- 
dpBmonian  expedition  to  Samos,  we  must  lengthen  his  life  beyond  the  received 
date  by  at  least  thirty  years.  If  we  sujjpose  him  to  have  been  alive  at  the 
capture  of  Sardis,  we  must  lengthen  his  life  by  as  much  as  forty  years. 

The  emendation  of  Panofka,  in  Herod,  iii.  48 :  [rpiTy]  yiviy  irportpov  rov 
orpaTtvfxarog  tovtov,  is  approved  by  Miiller,  Dor.  i.  8,  §  4,  note,  and  it  is 
supported  by  Plut.  de  Herod.  Malign.  22,  who  either  found  it  thus  written 
in  his  copy,  or  tacitly  corrected  what  he  considered  an  error  of  the  his- 
torian. Three  generations  before  525  B.C.  would  be  615  B.C.,  which  falls 
within  the  reign  of  Periander  according  to  the  received  chronology.  But 
this  alteration  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  statement  which  follows  those 
words — that  the  sending  of  the  Corcyrajan  youths  was  contemporary  with 
the  plunder  of  the  crater ;  the  plunder  of  the  crater  being  fixed  to  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  Sardis,  546  B.C.,  w^hich  is  less  than  one  complete  genera- 
tion before  526  B.C.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  present  text  of 
Herodotus,  with  all  its  chronological  inconsistencies,  is  correct. 

Diog.  Laert.  i.  95,  represents  the  sending  of  the  Corcyrs^an  youths  as 
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about  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Herodotus.  His  history 
appears  to  be  better  ascertained  than  that  of  his  father  Cjrpselus; 
but  the  accounts  of  him  are  largely  alloyed  with  fable.  (^*^)  We  are 
told  that  he  murdered  his  beautiful  wife  Melissa,  during  her  preg- 
nancy, by  an  act  of  brutial  violence,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  produced 
by  false  stories  which  he  had  heard  from  some  of  his  concubines; 
and  that  when  he  afterwards  discovered  the  truth,  he  caused  his 
informants  to  be  burnt  to  deatL(^*^)  The  murder  of  his  wife 
gives  occasion  to  a  story  told  by  Herodotus,  of  his  sending 
messengers  to  consult  a  necromantic  oracle  near  the  river 
Acheron,  in  Thesprotia,  concerning  a  deposit  of  money  made 
with  him  by  a  friend,  the  place  of  which  was  known  to  her. 
When  his  wife's  spirit  is  evoked,  she  refuses  to  give  the  informa- 
tion ;  she  says  that  she  is  cold  and  shivering,  because  her  clothes 
were  not  burnt  with  her.  As  soon  as  Periander  receives  this 
message,  he  convenes  all  the  Corinthian  women  to  the  temple  of 
Juno.  They  appear  in  their  best  attire,  as  for  a  festival ; 
whereupon  he  orders  his  bodyguards  to  strip  them,  free  and 
servile  alike,  of  their  clothes;  and  the  clothes  are  forthwith 
burnt  in  a  trench  to  Melissa.     Her  shade  is  satisfied  by  this 


occurring  at  the  close  of  Periander's  life.  He  states  moreover  that  Peri- 
ander flourished  about  the  thirty-eighth  olympiad,  628 — 5  B.C.,  ib.  98, 
which  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  chronology  of  Herodotus. 

(148)  •  Though  the  general  features  of  his  character,  his  cruel  tyranny, 
no  less  than  his  vigour  and  ability,  may  be  sufficiently  relied  on,  yet  the 
particular  incidents  connected  with  his  name  are  all  extremely  dubious  ;* 
Grote,  vol.  iii.  p.  56.  See  also  Mure,  vol.  iii.  p.  381 — 8;  iv.  p.  391 — 4; 
and  Bayle  Diet,  in  v.  Many  of  the  received  maxims  and  practices  of 
Greek  despotism  were  traced  to  Periander,  according  to  Aristot.  Pol.  v.  11. 
He  seems  to  have  been  an  ideal  rvpayvos  ;  clever,  bold,  unscrupidous,  mer- 
ciless, and  succesiiful ;  and  hence  he  became  a  sort  of  mythical  founder  for 
the  principles  of  the  system ;  like  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  was  reported 
to  have  invented  chains,  prisons,  rods,  and  other  instruments  of  torture  and 
methods  of  punishment ;  see  Joannes  Antiochenus,  in  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr. 
vol,  iv.  p.  553,  and  other  writers  cited  by  Schwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  781.  There 
appears  to  be  no  authority  for  the  statement  of  Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  275,  that 
the  government  of  Periander  was  popular  at  its  commencement.  Aristotle, 
Pol.  V.  12,  says  that  he  was  rvpawiK^p,  aXXck  iro\€fUK'6s,  Heraclid. 
Pont.  5,  describes  him  as  governing  on  despotic  principles,  though  with 
moderation. 

(149)  Diog.  Laert.  i.  94.  Herod,  iii.  50,  simply  mentions  his  murder 
of  his  wife.  Concerning  her  beauty,  see  Pythaenetus,  ap.  Athen.  xiii. 
p.  589  F,    Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  487. 
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offering,  and  on  a  second  message  to  the  oracle,  discloses  the 
place  where  she  had  concealed  the  deposit(^^^  This  story 
reappears  in  a  wholly  different  form,  in  the  version  of  it  adopted 
by  Ephorua  According  to  this  version,  Periander  made  a  vow 
that  he  would  dedicate  a  statue  of  gold,  if  he  gained  the  victory 
in  the  chariot-race  at  Olympia.  Having  been  successful,  he  was 
in  want  of  gold  for  the  sacred  offering ;  and  he  procured  it,  by 
stripping  the  women  of  their  golden  ornaments,  when  they  were 
assembled  at  a  festival.  (^^^)  Another  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  golden  statue  of  the  CypselidaB  is  cited  Arom  the  work 
of  a  certain  Agaclytus,  upon  Olympia.  This  writer  stated  that 
it  was  dedicated  by  Cypselus,  who  defrayed  the  expenses  of  it 
by  a  property-tax  of  ten  per  cent,  continued  for  ten  years. 
Didymus  however  affirmed  that  it  was  dedicated  by  Peri- 
ander, not  by  Cypselus ;  and  that  his  object  was  to  check 
the  luxury  and  repress  the  self-reliance  of  the  Corinthians. 
These  variations  of  the  same  story,  mixed  up  with  the  explana- 
tion of  a  celebrated  sacred  offering,  are  infallible  marks  of  a 
legendary  origin.  The  marvellous  story  of  Arion  and  the 
Dolphin  is  likewise  connected  with  Periander.  Arion  is 
described  as  having  passed  the  chief  part  of  his  life  at  the  court 
of  Periander,  and  as  having  returned  to  him  from  Taenarum 
after  his  miraculous  preservation  by  the  dolphin.(^*^  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  story  was  suggested  by  a  statue  of 
a  man  sitting  on  a  dolphin  which  was  dedicated  by  Arion 
at  TaBnarum.(^**^) 

(150)  Herod,  y.  92.  (151)  Dio|;.  Laert.  i.  96. 

(152)  Pliotiua  and  Suidas  in  Kvy^t\i8&v  a»d$f)fia.  It  is  stated  that  und(*r 
this  statue  thore  was  inscribed  the  foUowinf^  couplet,  which  we  must 
suppose  to  have  been  placed  there  after  the  fail  of  the  Cypselids  :^ 

ilwXijc  <f9  Kv^cXi^aiv  yfved. 

See  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  288. 

The  story  of  Cypselus  levying  a  property-tax  of  ten  per  cent,  for  ten  years, 
and  thus  fultilling  a  vow  that,  it  he  became  despot  of  Corinth,  he  would 
consecrate  the  entire  property  of  the  people  to  .Jupiter,  is  also  told  in 
Pseud- Aristot.  Oeoon.  u.  2,  but  without  reference  to  the  golden  statue  or 
.to  any  other  offering.  A  treasury  of  Cypselus  at  Delphi  is  mentioned  by 
Herod,  i.  14. 

(153)  Herod,  i.  21,  describes  this  as  the  offering  of  Arion,  but  he  does 
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The  despotic  dynasty  of  the  Ortbagoridse  at  Sicyon  was 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  the  Cypselidae  at  Corinth. 
It  lasted  from  about  670  to  570  B.C.,  and  consisted  of  three 
rulers,  Orthagoras,  Myron,  and  Cleisthenes.  Of  the  two  first, 
no  detailed  accounts  are  preserved  ;(^'^)  of  the  last  some  stories 
are  related  by  Herodotus,  illustrative  of  his  enmity  to  Argoa 
The  narrative  of  his  proceeding  respecting  the  Sicyonian  tribes^ 
and  of  his  imposing  opprobrious  names  upon  three  of  them, 
derived  from  the  swine  and  the  ass,  may  be  founded  on  fact ; 
but  all  such  stories  explanatory  of  proper  names  are  suspicious, 
unless  they  can    be    traced    to    contemporary  testimony.C*^) 


not  say  that  Anon  is  himself  represented :  Kai  'Apiov6g  itm  av&Otiiiaxa\Kkov 
ov  fisya  IwiTatvaptftj  Irrl  itX^Xvoc  kirnov  avOputwoc.  Paua.  iii.  25,  §  7,  speaks  of 
it  as  the  brazen  statue  of  Arion  on  a  dolphin.  Compare  ^lian,  Hist.  An. 
xii.  46.  Gellius,  xvi.  19,  repeat*  the  story  of  Herodotus.  Bianor,  a  Greek 
poet  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  makes  the  dolphin  bring  Arion,  not  to  Tsna- 
rum,  but  to  Corinth  ;  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  308 ;  See  Lorentz,  de  Orig.  Vet. 
Tarent.  d.  1&— 21.  (Beriin,  1827.) 

Col.  Mure  remarks  that  *  if  Herodotus  did  think  fit  to  devote  any  con- 
siderable share  of  his  text  to  the  affairs  of  Corinth,  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  he  would  give  a  preference  to  those  possessing  real  importance. 
But  instead  of  this,  while  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  his  text  nas  been 
given  to  the  history  of  Corinth,  or  rather  of  Periander,  it  has  been  allotted 
all  but  exclusively  to  popular  and  for  the  most  part  scandalous  and  fabu- 
lous anecdotes ;'  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.  vol.  iv-  P-  392.  Periander  died  in 
685  B.C.,  just  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Herodotus,  after  having  been 
master  of  Corinth,  according  to  Aristotle,  for  forty -four  years.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  in  his  lifetime  tjie  memory  of  the  genuine  history  of 
Corinth  during  the  years  629 — 685  B.C.  was  preserved,  or  that  the  stories 
then  current  concerning  that  period  were  not  all  of  the  same  legendary 
character  as  those  which  he  has  reported.  Herodotus  has  preserved 
scarcely  any  authentic  history  for  the  same  period  at  Athens  and  Sparta. 
Col.  Mure  afterwards  says  that  *  the  historian's  notices  of  Periander  of 
Corinth  present  anomalies  justifying  the  belief  that  it  embodies,  not  so 
much  the  result  of  his  own  impartial  research  as  the  calumnies  of  the  then 
popular  party  in  the  Corinthian  state,  in  whose  traditions  he  had  been  led, 
from  whatever  cause,  to  repose  too  implicit  a  confidence  ;*  ib.  p.  407.  It 
seems  however  more  probable  that  they  were  stories  which  had  been 
modified  by  popular  tradition,  without  any  determinate  political  in- 
fluence. 

(154)  An  anachronism  in  Pausanias  respecting  Tartessian  brass  in  the 
thesaurus  of  Myron  at  Olympia  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Grote,  vol.  iii. 
p.  44,  note. 

(155)  Herod,  v.  67,  cf.  vi.  126.  Herodotus  states  that  the  names  im- 
posed by  Cleisthenes  remained  in  use  for  sixty  years  after  his  death,  when 
the  Sicyonians  changed  them  to  the  names  of  the  Doric  tribes,  Hylleis, 
Pauiphyli,  and  Dymanatte.    If  the  names  had  been  considered  insulting. 
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Aristotle  gives  to  the  Orthagoridse  generally  the  character  of 
popular  rulers ;  he  says  that  they  observed  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  made  themselves  beloved  by  personal  attentions 
to  the  citizens.  He  mentions  an  anecdote  of  Cleisthenes  having 
rewarded  a  person  who  decided  against  him  in  some  disputed 
question  as  to  a  victory  at  public  games ;  this  story  was,  it 
seems,  connected  with  a  sitting  statue  extant  in  his  time  in  the 
market-place  at  Sicyon.(^^®)  We  are  quite  ignorant  as  to 
Aristotle's  means  of  information  respecting  the  history  of  Sicyon 
during  this  early  period. 

§  15  We  find  no  detailed  accounts  in  Lacedsemonian  his- 
tory above  the  kings  Leon  and  Hegesicles,  who  lived  about 
600  RC,  until  we  reach  the  time  of  the  Messenian  wars.  Of 
tliese  ancient  wars  there  is  no  mention  in  Herodotus,(^^'^  and 
they  are  not  alluded  to  by  Thucydides.  The  earliest  extant 
writer  who  speaks  of  the  war  by  which  Sparta  subjugated 
Messenia,  is  Isocrates,  who  in  his  Archidamus,  composed  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Messe- 
nians  by  Epaminondas,  represents  it  in  the  following  manner.(^^**) 
His  account  is,  that  the  Messenians  assassinated  their  king  and 
founder,  Cresphontes,  the  Heraclid ;  that  his  sons  came  to 
Sparta,  as  suppliants,  offering  their  country  as  the  price  of 
assistance;  that  the  Spartans  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
which  advised  them  to  accept  the  gift  and  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
the  sons  of  the  murdered  king ;  and  that  they  thereupon  laid 
siege  to  Messene,  and,  after  a  long  contest,  succeeded  in  con- 


they  would  probably  hare  been  changed  as  soon  as  the  despotism  was 
overthrown.  According  to  this  statement,  the  suppression  ot  the  Cleis- 
thenean  names  took  place  about  510  B.C.   * 

(156)  Pol.  V.  12. 

(157)  The  only  mention  of  a  Messenian  war  in  Herodotus  is  the  cur- 
sory allusion  in  ix.  35,  which  is  to  the  war  called  the  Third  Messenian 
War.  (464 — 454  B.C.)  Here  vp6s  *laOfi4»  for  irpor  *lB<»fi7f  is  probably  an 
ancient  corruption ;  see  MUller,  Dor.  i.  9,  §  10,  note.  It  has  been  already 
remarked  that  the  ancient  MSS.  more  often  err  in  proper  names  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  text. 

(158)  See  Archidam.  §  23-4,  33-4,  ed.  Bekker.  The  Archidamus  was 
completed  in  366  B.C.  The  battle  of  Leuctra  was  in  37 1 ,  and  the  restoration 
of  Messenia  in  369  B.C. 
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quering  the  country.  (^^')  According  to  this  view  of  the  conquest 
of  Messeni%  it  must  have  taken  place  soon  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidse,  in  llO-l!  KC.  Aristotle  likewise  speaks  of  the 
Messenian  war  as  prior  to  Lycurgus  :(}^  he  probably  conceived 
it  as  falling  under  the  early  kinga  Ephorus,  however,  the  con- 
temporary of  Isocrates,  who  appears  to  have  related  this  war  in 
his  history,  placed  its  commencement  at  the  time  which  was 
assumed  by  later  writers;  namely,  soon  after  the  reign  of 
Teleclus,  the  eighth  king  of  Sparta  from  Eurysthenes,(^*^)  and 
therefore  nine  generations  after  the  date  supposed  by  Tsocrated. 

A  detailed  narrative  of  the  wars  by  which  Sparta  subjugated 
Messenia  is  extant  in  the  work  of  Fausanias,  who  wrote  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines.  According  to  his  statement,  there  were 
two  Messenian  wars:  the  first  of  which  lasted  twenty  years, 
from  743  to  723  B.C. ;  while  the  second,  which  was  intended  to 
repress  an  attempt  at  independence,  began  after  an  interval  of 
thirty-eight  years,  and  lasted  seventeen  years  from  685  to 
668  B.a(^*^)  Fausanias  describes  himself  as  having  derived  his 
narrative  from  two  principal  sources ;  the  prose  history  of  the 
first  war,  by  Myron  of  Friene,  and  the  epic  poem  of  Rhianus  of 


(159)  Archidamtis  proceeds  to  say  that  their  title  to  the  Messenian 
territory  is  as  good  as  their  title  to  the  Laconian  territory ;  namely,  the 
gift  of  the  Heraclidse,  the  declaration  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  conquest ; 
§  25-6,  35-7.  According  to  Fausan.  iv.  3,  §  4,  6,  iv.  5,  §  1,  Cresphontes 
courted  the  people,  ana  was  in  consequence  put  to  death,  together  with 
his  sons,  by  the  aristocratic  party.  His  son  ^pytus,  who  was  in  Arcadia, 
alone  escaped,  and  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  Arcadians, 
by  the  Lacedsemonians  under  Eurysthenes  and  Froc'les,  and  by  the  Argiyes 
under  Simus  the  son  of  Temenus.  Apollod.  ii.  8,  §  5,  says  that  Cresphontea 
and  two  of  his  sons  were  killed  by  the  Messenians,  but  he  represents 
JSpytus  as  returning  secretly,  and  recoyering  his  kingdom  by  the  murder 
of  the  usurper  Folyphontes. 

(160)  Fol.  ii.  9.  Mr.  Clinton's  alteration  of  this  passage,  in  order  to 
make  it  harmonize  with  Fausanias,  is  not  admissible ;  F._H.  vol.  i.  p.  143, 
note. 

(161)  Fraem.  53,  ed.  Didot.  Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  172,  thinks  that  fiphoms 
gave  a  true,  though  perhaps  a  brief,  history  of  the  Messenian  wars.  It 
does  not  however  appear  that  Ephorus  could  have  had  access  to  any  ma- 
terials from  which  a  true  history  of  these  wars  could  be  written. 

(162)  Concerning  the  chronology  of  the  Messenian  wars,  see  Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  260 — 7.  Some  accounts  made  an  inteiTal  of  eighty  or 
ninety  years  between  the  two  wars. 
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Crete,  on  the  second. (^*')  Rhianus  is  stated  to  have  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  B.C.,  and  Myron  probably 
belonged  to  the  same  age.(^**)  These  writers  doubtless  com- 
posed their  works  under  the  influence  of  the  feelings  produced 
by  the  restoration  of  Messenia.  After  the  Messenians  had 
recovered  their  independence,  the  ancient  wars  in  which  they 
had  been  subjugated  by  Sparta  were  invested  with  a  halo  of 
patriotism,  and  became  a  theme  for  authors  who  wished  to 
strike  upon  this  new  chord  of  sympathy.  When  Herodotus 
wrote,  their  history  had  been  forgotten,  and  there  was  no  na- 
tional feeling  to  create  a  legendary  interest  in  their  favour ;  but 
after  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  a  new  Messenian  sentiment  had 
grown  up,  and  the  revival  of  Messenian  independence  produced  the 
same  demand  for  an  account  of  the  Messenian  wars,  as  the  great- 
ness of  Rome  produced  for  a  history  of  the  period  of  its  kings,  and 
of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Republia  The  narrative  of  Pausanias 
shows  out  of  how  small  a  stock  of  authentic  information  the 
ancients  were  able  to  fabricate  a  detailed  history.  The  Mes- 
senian wars,  however  early  their  time,  must  indeed  be  considered 
as  historical ;  for  the  poems  of  Tyrtapus,  in  which  they  were 
mentioned,  were  extant  in  antiquity,  and  TyrtaBus  was  contem- 
porary with  the  second  war,  and  was  divided  only  by  a  generation 
from  the  first  He  describes  the  first  war  as  having  been  carried 
on  by  the  grandfathers  of  the  living  generation  ;(}^^)  a  period 
quite  within  accurate  memory.  A  few  allusions  in  Tyrtaeus,  and 
some  popular  stories,  floating  among  the  Messenians,  were  pro- 
bably the  entire  materials  from  which  the  works,  followed  by 
Pausanias,  were  constructed.  His  narrative  of  the  Messenian 
wars  is  a  mere  political    romance,    composed    of   imaginary 

(163)  iv.  6.    The  Messenian  wars  appear  to  have  been  fully  related  in 
the  lost  seventh  book  of  Diodorus  ;  see  vii.  7,  8, 12 — 14. 

(164)  See  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  460. 

(165)  '«/*^'  «vri)v  b*  If^axoyr  kvvicucaiitK  irri 
vwXfucwCf  <><<<  raXaaii^pova  OvfAoy  ixovrt^, 

aixfiriraif  variputp  ^fiirkpiav  varipiQ. 

Fragm.  4,  Schneidewin. 
The  city  of  Ofessene,  besieged  by  the  Spartans,  Jb  signified  in  these 
verses. 
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events.  (^^  So  little  was  ascertained  respecting  them,  that 
Aristomenes,  the  great  champion  of  Messenian  independence, 
was  placed  by  Myron  in  the  first  war,  whereas  Rhianus  placed 
him  in  the  second  ;  and  Pausanias,  on  grounds  of  probability, 
prefers  the  account  of  the  poet  to  that  of  the  prose  historian  :(}^^ 
though  there  is  no  valid  ground  for  deciding  in  favour  of  either. 
Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  'is  placed  before  the  Mes- 
senian wars;  but  there  is  a  wide  discrepancy  as  to  his  date. 
Thucydides  fixes  the  constitutional  reform  of  Lacedaemon,  which 
may  be  considered  as  synonymous  with  the  legislation  of 
Lycurgus,  at  a  litble  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war :  that  is,  about  810  KcQ^)  The 
date  of  Eratosthenes  places  him  at  884>  B.a ;  another  date, 
mentioned  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  at  926  KcQ^  The 
majority  of  writers  describe  Lycurgus  as  the  guardian  of  Chari- 
laus,  of  the  Proclid  line ;  but  Herodotus  states  that,  according 
to  the  account  of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  Lycurgus 
remodelled  their  constitution  when  he  was  guardian  of  his 
nephew  Labotas,  who  was  of  the  Agid  line.(^^^  According  to 
the  received  chronology,  Labotas  began  to  reign  about  995  B.a 


(i66)  See  MUller,  Dor.  i.  7,  §  8—11 ;  Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  556—568. 
Niebuhr,  in  his  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  thus  expresses  himself 
respecting  the  Messenian  wars :  *  Down  to  the  time  of  Crossus,  a  thick 
darkness  envelops  the  affairs  of  Greece  Pl^per ;  we  can  discern  only  some 
isolated  points,  such  as  the  supremacy  of  Pheidon  in  Peloponnesus,  but  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  fix  them  chronologically.  An  event  of  a  similar 
nature  is  the  subjugation  of  Messene  by  the  Spartans ;  the  fact  itself  is  as 
certain  as  all  the  reported  details  about  it  are  undeserving  of  credit.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  believe  that  he  [Myron]  invented  the  whole ;  his  account  is 
probably  based  upon  Messenian  traditions,  but  no  man  can  say  how  far 
they  are  trustworthy.  ...  In  the  romance  of  Myron,  king  Theo- 
pompus  is  slain.  ^  What  was  the  fate  of  the  several  leaders,  £uphae8, 
Androcles,  and  Antiochus,  and  how  Ithome  was  defended — all  these  are 
points  which  it  is  impossible  to  relate ;  they  are  as  little  historical  as  the 
accounts  of  Romulus  and  Numa ;'  ib.  p.  26%  265. 

(167)  Paus.  iv.  6,  §  2.  '  Aristomenes  is  not  an  invention  of  Bhianus ; 
he  is  a  mythical  personage,  who  certainly  once  did  exist,  but  is  so  com- 
pletely disgjuised  oy  popular  tradition,  that  nothing,  or  only  very  little  of 
his  history  is  authentic ;'  Kiebuhr,  ib.  p.  266. 

(168)  i.  18. 

(169)  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  yoL  i.  p.  140 — 5,  on  the  date  of  Lycurgus. 

(170)  i.  65. 
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Xenophon  ascends  to  a  still  higher  date ;  for  he  makes  Lycurgus 
contemporary  with  the  return  of  the  Heraclid8e.(^'^^)  The  ac 
counts  concerning  his  life  and  his  legislation  were,  according  to 
Plutarch,  not  less  discordant  than  those  concerning  his  time.(^^^ 
Hellanicus  indeed  was  silent  respecting  his  legislation,  and  attri- 
buted the  Spartan  constitution  to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.(^^^) 
The  tradition  of  his  own  countrjrmen,  and  the  general  voice 
of  antiquity,  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  the  constitution  of 
Sparta,  as  it  existed  in  the  historical  age;  but  no  certain 
knowledge  of  his  actions  seems  to  have  been  preservecl.  His 
life  by  Plutarch  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  fictions,  intended  to 
account  for  the  institutions  of  which  he  is  assumed  to  be  the 
author.  (^7^*)  It  resembles  the  history  of  Romulus,  who,  like  him, 
performs  the  part  of  a  universal  founder  ;(^^^)  and  it  is  equally 
the  result  of  late  fiction  unassisted  by  authentic  traditionary 
materials 

(171)  Eep.  Lao.  10,  §8,  cited  by  Piut.  Lyo.  i.  Timsua,  ap.  Plufc.  ib., 
and  Cicero,  Rep.  ii.  10,  JJrut.  10,  resort  to  the  contriyance  of  supposing 
that  there  were  two  Lycurguses ;  see  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
Compare  Mure,  vol.  iv.  p.  88.  *  The  method  of  doubling  or  trebling  the 
same  person  (says  Niebuhr)  leads  to  most  perverse  proceedings ;  but  is 
nevertheless  a  very  common  expedient,  which  is  constantly  resorted  to, 
which  was  unfortunately  too  often  applied  by  the  later  among  the  ancient 
grammarians,  and  has  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  modern  scholars  of 
vie  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the 
most  different  accounts  and  traditions  ;*  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  191. 
This  expedient  is  also  disapproved  of  by  Col.  Mure,  vol.  iv. jp.  89. 

(172)  Plut.  Lye.  i.  (173)  Fragm.  91,  ed.  Didot. 

(174)  See  MUUer,  Dor.  i.  7,  §  6.  *Tlie  whole  history  of  Lycurgus, 
which  we  read  in  Plutarch,  is  no  more  historical  than  the  life  of  Nuraa, 
which  Plutarch  has  drawn  up  as  a  parallel  to  it ;  but  1  have  still  more 

faith'in  the  historical  existence  of  Lycurgus  than  in  that  of  Numa 

We  will  not  doubt  that  Lycurgus  was  a  law-giver,  who  came  forward 

'under  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle ;  but  the  accounts  of  his  life  are 
at  least  highly  doubtful,  and  the  extent  of  his  legislation  is  as  doubts  as 
his  personal  history  ;'  Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  258-9.  Again,  in  p.  186,  he  remarks: 
*  If  there  had  been  a  traditional  history  of  Sparta,  it  could  assuredly  not 
have  left  the  Spartan  lawgiver  in  vague  uncertainty ;  but,  as  matters  now 
are,  there  exist  the  most  different  stories  about  him.'  In  p.  187  he 
remarks  that  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  time  and  actions  ofXycurgus 
is  such,  that  he  cannot  be  considered  as  belona;ing  to  history. 

(175)  He  is  thus  regarded  by  Xenophon,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Lacedse- 
monian  Constitution.  Haase,  in  his  edition,  p.  165,  remarks :  '  Xenophon, 
qui,  ut  est  alienus  ab  illustrandft  et  perscrutanda  veteris  memorise  obscu- 
ritat^,  non  quem  quseque  lex  auctorem,  sed  qaem  usum  haberet  qusBsivit, 
omnes  pariter  Lycttrgi  triltuens  sapientia,* 
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The  ephors,  a  magistracy  peculiarly  cbaracteristic  of  the 
Spartan  state,  are  ascribed  by  Herodotus  and  Xenopbon  to  the 
institution  of  Lycurgu&(^'^*)  Aristotle  however  and  Plutarch 
attribute  them  to  king  Theopompus ;  and  represent  his  act  to 
have  been  dictated  by  a  long-sighted  desire  of  rendering  the 
royal  office  more  durable  by  diminishing  its  power.(^^ 

The  helots,  as  the  slaves  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  called, 
are  stated  to  have  deiived  their  name  from  the  town  Hdos, 
which  rebelled  in  the  time  of  Agis,  the  next  king  after  Eurys- 
thenes,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  in  consequence  reduced  to 
slavery.(^^®)  This  story,  however,  is  probably  a  mere  etymo- 
logical legend,  not  founded  on  any  trustworthy  historical 
evidence. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  as  the  Spartans  discouraged  lite- 
rature, they  had  no  native  historians :  nearly  all  the  writers  on 
Sparta  were  foreigners  :(^^^  Dicaearchus,  whose  work  on  the 
Spartan  constitution  was  annually  read  to  the  youths  in  the 
office  of  the  ephors,  was  a  native  of  the  Sicilian  Mes8ena(^®°) 
If  there  had  been  a  class  of  native  writers,  who  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  early  histoiy  of  their  country,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  elaborated  the  stories  and  legends  respecting  the 
early  kings,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Roman  historians, 
from  Fabius  downwards,  constructed  a  history  for  their  seven 
kings,  and  the  first  centuries  of  the  republic,  full  of  events,  and 
explanations  of  the  origins  of  institutiona  If  Sparta  had  pos- 
sessed a  literary  class,  we  might  have  had  an  early  Lacedse- 


(176)  roifc  i^6povc  xai  ykpovrac  itmjvt  AvKovpyoc,  Herod,  i.  65.     He  i\ 
followed  by  Xenophon,  Plato,  aod  others  ;  see  Clinton,  vol.  i.  p.  338. 

(177)  Pol.  V.  11 ;  Lye.  7.  The  same  story  is  alluded  to  by  Cic.  Leg. 
iii.  7 ;  llep.  ii.  33.  The  existence  of  the  office  of  ephor  is  traced  by  clear 
evidence  up  to  the  time  of  king  Ariston.  The  ephors  who  had  been 
sitting  with  him  when  the  news  of  the  birth  of  his  son  Demaratus  was 
brought  to  him,  were  produced  as  witnesses  in  the  investigation  concerning 
the  legitimacy  of  the  latter,  about  491  B.C.;  Herod,  vi.  66. 

(178)  Ephor.  fragm.  18.  See  Muller,  Dor.  iii.  3,  §  1 ;  Niebuhr,  ib. 
p.  236 ;  Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  496,  who  all  reject  the  derivation  of  ctXttr 
m)m  "'Ekos. 

(179)  Muller,  Dor.  iv.  8»  §  1.    Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  70. 

(180)  Fragm.  21,  ap.  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
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monian  history,  written  under  the  influence  of  Laxiedsemonian 
feeling,  not  less  copious  and  minute,  than  the  history  of  the 
Messenian  wars,  which,  after  the  restoration  of  Messenia,  was 
written  under  the  influence  of  Messenian  feeling. 

§  16  Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  who  is  reported  to  have 
extended  both  his  power  and  his  kingdom,  and  to  have  caused 
his  influence  to  be  felt  over  a  large  part  of  Greece,  has,  like 
Lycurgus,  two  dates,  divided  by  a  long  interval  from  each  other. 
He  is  placed  at  895  and  also  at  748  B.<3.,  a  diflference  of  147 
years.  (^®^)  He  was  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  scale  of 
weights  and  measures  used  in  the  Peloponnesus  ;(^®-)  but 
whether  this  is  more  historical  than  many  other  origins  of 
useful  inventions  must,  with  respect  to  so  ancient  a  name,  re- 
main undetermmed. 

The  time  when  the  names  of  Spartan  kings,  and  the 
years  of  their  reigns,  were  first  noted  by  contemporary  registra- 
tion, cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  Theopompus,  who 
lived  in  the  Second  Messenian  War,  is  mentioned  by  Tyrtaeus ; 
which  of  his  predecessors  up  to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  are  real 
men,  and  which  are  fictitious  names,  inserted  in  order  to  make 
a  continuous  genealogy  ascending  to  Hercules,  is  doubtful  (^^) 
The  variations  in  the  names  and  succession  of  the  early  kings 
show,  however,  that  no  list  of  paramount  authority  was  received 


(i8i)  See  Clinton,  vol.  i.  p.  247. 

(182)  Herod,  vi.  127 ;  Strab.  viii.  3,  S  33 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  67 ;  MuUcr, 
^ginetica,  p.  66.  Compare  above.  yoI.  i.  p.  452,  n.  138,  p.  609,  n.  106, 
where  the  introduction  or  coined  money  is  ascribed  to  Numa,  and  also  to 
ServiuB.  The  establishment  of  weights  and  measures  is  also  attributed  to 
Servius.  Mr.  Grote  says  of  Phidon :  *  The  few  facts  which  we  learn 
respecting  this  prince  exhibit  to  us,  for  the  first  time,  something  like  a 
real  position  of  parties  in  the  Peloponnesus,  wherein  the  actual  conflict  of 
living,  historical  men  and  cities  comes  out  in  tolerable  distinctness ;'  vol. 
ii.  p.  419.  Niebuhr  considers  Phidon  as  historical,  and  his  personal  his- 
tory as  quite  certain;  he  likewise  credits  the  statement  that  Phidon 
established  common  weights  and  measures  for  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus ; 
ib.  p.  260. 

(183)  The  views  of  O.  MUller  respecting  the  registers  of  the  earlv 
Spartan  kings  are  ftdly  explained  by  nim,  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Clinton  s 
first  volume,  in  the  Gottingische  gel.  Anzei^en,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  893—6. 

Speaking  of  the  lists  of  the  Spartan  kmgs,  and  the  catalogue  of  the 
priestesses  of  Juno  at  Argos,  he  says :  '  It  is  certain  that  these  aocuments 

VOL.  XL  N  N 
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in  antiquity  ;(^^)  although  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  a  historian 
anterior  to  Herodotus,  composed  a  chronological  work  on  the 
kings  of  Sparta  ;(^®*)  which  was  probably  founded  on  native 
accounts.     The  quadriennial  register  of  Olympic  victors  seems 


were  proportioDably  old,  since  the  most  skilful  inqidrers — Hellanicns  for 
the  Argive  and  Eratosthenes  for  the  Spartan  lists — considered  them  suffi- 
ciently authentic,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  chronology  of  entire  periods. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  compelled  to  assume  that  at  the  time  when  writing 
can  be  clearly  proved  to  have  been  used  in  Greece — that  is,  in  the  eighth, 
or  at  the  earuest  the  ninth  century  b.c. — ^these  registers  were  compiled 
from  the  recollections  of  the  oldest  persons,  by  Spartans  versed  in  their 
native  history,  and  from  various  traces  and  conjectures  by  priests  of  Argos, 
who  felt  a  pnde  in  the  antiquity  of  their  temple.  There  were  many  such 
registers  in  temples ;  such  as  the  lists  of  the  kinss  and  priests  of  Apollo 
at  Sicyon,  cited  by  the  chronographers,  the  genealogy  of  the  Butadee  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens,  the  interesting  and  important 
catalogue  of  the  priests  of  Neptune,  of  the  family  of  Antheadse,  at  Hali- 
carnassus,  which  has  recently  been  brought  to  light.  (Corp.  Inscript.  Gr. 
No.  2655.)  If  however  all  tnese  names  had  been  recorded  at  the  times  to 
which  they  relate,  or  even  from  the  Beturn  of  the  Heraclidse,  there  must 
have  existed  a  practice  in  the  art  of  writing,  and  a  zeal  for  the  preservation 
of  remarkable  Tacts,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  meagreness  and 
uncertainty  of  the  Greek  history  in  these  centuries.  We  must,  in  that 
case,  suppose  the  Greek  history,  at  this  early  period,  to  have  possessed 
contemporary  annals,  like  Borne  from  the  commencement  of  the  republic. 
It  is  also  certain  that  the  Argive,  as  well  as  the  Halicamassian  list 
(Boeckh,  ib.  vol.  ii.  p.  450)  was  full  of  unhistorical  statement-s.' 

O.  Miiller  contests  the  view  of  Mr.  Clinton  that  the  lists  of  the  early 
Spartan  kings  may  have  contained  names  alone,  without  numbers.  He 
aamits,  however,  tne  force  of  the  objection  that  the  descents  in  both  tiie 
royal  houses  for  all  the  early  kings  cannot  have  been  from  father  to  son, 
as  they  are  represented,  especially  as  collateral  descents  begin  as  soon  as 
we  arrive  at  the  age  of  contemporary  history.  He  remarks  that  in  other 
lists  of  hereditary  rulers  in  early  times  a  similar  direct  descent  occurs,  aa 
in  the  kings  of  Aicsdisi  and  the  Bacchiadse  of  Corinth.  Hence  he  supposes 
that  the  lists  of  the  names  were  without  auy  statement  of  the  genealogical 
relations,  and  that  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  descent  was  always 
from  father  to  son,  except  in  one  case,  when  Zeuxidamus  the  Eurypontid 
followed  immediately  after  his  grandfather  Theopompus,  the  conqueror  of 
Messenia ;  a  circumstance  which  may  have  been  mentioned  in  the  poems  of 
Tyrtseus.  This  construction  of  the  Hsts  of  the  Spartan  kings,  is  (he  adds) 
at  aU  events  older  than  Herodotus ;  see  vii.  204,  viii.  131. 

According  to  Niebuhr,  Eratosthenes  made  up  the  lists  of  Spartan, 
kings  from  traditionary  names,  but  the  dates  which  he  added  were  fic- 
titious ;  ib.  p.  187.  See  also  p.  257,  whore  the  lists  of  Spartan  kings 
made  by  Eratosthenes  are  treated  as  unworthy  of  confidence.  In  p.  231 
he  says  that  the  authentic  history  begins  with  the  kings  Eurypon  and 
Agis.    Compare  p.  236. 

(184)  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  144. 

(185)  irpvravtiQ  fi  dpxovrec  ol  r&v  Aaxtdaifioviiav'  ivri  dk  xpovicd.  Suidas 
in  Xdp<av.  See  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  xviii.  No  fragment  of  it  is  pre- 
served.    Compare  Mure,  vol.  iv.  p.  76,  168, 
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to  have  been  kept  with  regularity  from  the  year  776  B.C.  ;(^®^) 
but  it  was  a  mere  instrument  of  chronological  notation;  it 
afforded  no  historical  information. 

§  17  That  the  Dorians  at  some  early  period  settled  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  reduced  the  previous  population  to  subjec- 
tion, cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  detailed  account  of  this  event, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Return  of  the  Heraclidse,  in 
1104}  B.C.,  eighty  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  belongs  to 
legend,  and  not  to  history.  We  do  not  know  that  either  the 
persons  or  the  events  are  real ;  no  contemporary  poet  makes 
mention  of  it ;  and  the  time  is  too  remote  for  a  faithful  oral 
tradition  to  have  descended  to  the  age  of  the  historiana(^®^ 

Mr.  Grote  says  that,  at  the  Return  of  the  Heraclidge,  '  we 
pass,  as  if  touched  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  from  mythical 
to  historical  Qreece/Q^)  Colonel  Mure  likewise  speaks  of  the 
Dorian  revolution  as  forming  a  marked  line  between  mythical 
and  real  in  the  annals  of  Greece. (^^)     It  seems  however  im- 


(i86)  Col.  Mure  rejects  the  statements  which  distinguish  the  olympiad 
of  Iphitus  from  that  of  Coroebus,  and  supposes  that  there  was  a  series  of 
unrecorded  victors  before  Coroebus ;  vol.  iv.  p.  78 — 90.  Mr.  Clinton  does 
not  agree  with  Clavier  in  assuming  that  there  were  three  persons  named 
Iphitus,  but  he  thinks  that  there  were  two ;  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  142.  Varro 
divided  time  into  three  periods ;  the  first  he  called  the  uncertain  period, 
the  second  the  mythical,  and  the  third  the  historical  period.  He  reckoned 
the  historical  period  from  the  first  olympiad ;  Ceusorin.  de  die  nat.  c.  21. 

(187)  Niebuhr  considers  all  the  details  connected  with  the  Betum  of 
the  Heraclidse  as  fabulous.  '  My  decided  opinion  (he  says)  is,  that  we  do 
not  possess  the  slightest  historical  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  accom- 

?anying  the  conquest.  All  the  stories  about  it,  as  those  of  the  fights  of 
isamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  with  the  Dorians,  of  the  Achaeans  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  lonians,  of  the  emigration  of  the  latter,  and  the  like, 
are  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  traditions  of  the  preceding  period ;  the 

whole  account  does  not  possess  a  shadow  of  historical  truth 

The  instinctive  desire  or  man  to  fill  up  what  is  deficient,  led  men  to 
invent  and  record  the  story  of  an  immigration.  When  this  is  once  done, 
everything,  according  to  a  natural  paralogism,  is  credulously  taken  for 
true  tradition ;  and  posterity  forgets  that  the  things  recordea  many  cen- 
turies after  the  event,  though  the  record  itself  may  be  centuries  old,  has 
no  more  authenticity  than  if  the  story  were  now  written  down  for  the 
first  time ;'  ib.  p.  228-30. 

(188)  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 

(189)  Hist,  of  Gt.  Lit.  vol.  iv.  p.  71.  Niebuhr  makes  the  historical 
period  commence  with  the  Doric  migration ;  but  he  remarks  that  though 
the  previous  period  is  mythical^  the  subsequent  period  is  not  altogether 

NN2 
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possible  to  fix  any  one  period  for  the  commencement  of  authentic 
history  in  all  the  different  Greek  states.  It  is  probable,  that, 
for  reasons  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant,  the  traditions  of 
certain  states  may  have  mounted  higher  than  others,  or  may 
have  been  registered  at  an  earlier  date.  We  cannot  suppose 
the  illumination  to  have  been  simultaneous  and  universal :  a 
few  bright  spots  probably  appeared  in  different  places,  as  pre- 
cursors of  the  full  light  of  history,  which  after  a  time  overspread 
the  entire  country.  Thus  the  history  of  Athens,  for  794  years 
during  the  reign  of  sixteen  kings  from  Cecrops  I.  to  Codrus,  of 
thirteen  perpetual  archons  from  Medon  to  Alcm8eon,(^'^  and 
also  under  seven  decennial  archons  from  Charops  in  752  to 
Eryxias  in  684  B.C.,  and  under  the  annual  archons  from  Creon 
in  683  KC.  to  the  time  of  Cylon,  is  a  complete  blank,  except  so 
far  as  it  is  decorated  with  fabulous  legends  attached  to  the 
names  of  Theseus  and  Codrus. (^^^)  Various  accounts  were  given 
of  the  death  of  Codrus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  sacrificed 
himself  by  a  stratagem  for  the  safety  of  his  country.  (^^^  He 
was  said  to  be  the  last  Athenian  king,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
after  him   the    royalty  was    abolished    in  order    to  do    him 


historical;  ib.  p.  184.  Diodoros  states  that  Ephoros  passed  over  the 
ancient  mythical  period  in  silence,  on  account  of  its  obscuritv  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  began  his  history  with  the  Return  of  the  Heraclia» ;  ir.  1. 

(190)  See  Meursius,  de  Keg.  Athen.  iii.  16 ;  Clinton,  vol.  i.  p.  59,  121, 
131.    Concerning  the  beginning  of  the  annual  archons,  see  Clinton,  ib. 

E.  182.  Niebuhr  says :  'It  is  not  impossible  that  at  Athens  there  may 
aye  been  records  even  of  the  last  kin|;s  and  of  the  archons  for  life ;  their 
names  at  least  do  not  appear  to  be  fictitious,  like  those  which  strike  us  at 
once  in  so  many  myths ;  ib.  p.  183.  In  p.  225  he  remarks  that  the  years 
of  the  archons  for  life  have  as  Httle  authenticity  as  those  of  Theseus  and 
ErechtheuB. 

(191)  Niebuhr  considers  the  accounts  of  the  kings  and  perpetual 
archons  of  Attica  as  fabulous :  at  the  most,  he  thinks  that  some  of  the 
names  of  the  real  kings  have  been  preserved ;  ib.  p.  224-5.  Afterwards 
he  remarks  that '  we  know  absolutely  notliing  of  the  history  of  Attica 
under  the  government  of  the  archons  for  life,  and  those  who  held  their 
office  for  ten  years,  until  we  approach  the  time  of  Solon.  We  possess  two 
lists,  but  do  not  know  a  single  fact,  if  we  except  the  mention  of  the  Syos 
Kv\<»v€iov  and  the  legislation  of  Draco ;'  p.  260.  Compare  Grote,  vol.  i. 
p.  262^298 ;  vol.  iii.  p«  65-7,  who  siurs  that '  all  our  historical  knowledge 
of  Athens  is  confined  to  the  period  of  the  annual  archons.' 

(192)  See  Meursius,  de  Beg.  Athen.  iii.  12, 13. 
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honour.  (^•')  His  successor,  Medon,  is  however  sometimes  called 
king.(^^)  According  to  another  story  the  royalty  was  abolished 
on  account  of  the  effeminacy  of  the  kings.  (^•^)  A  topographical 
legend,  explanatory  of  a  singular  name  of  a  place  in  Athens, 
was  related  of  Hippomenes,  one  of  the  perpetual  archons ;  but 
the  story  is  told  anonymously  by  uSschines,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  transferred  to  him  on  account  of  his  name.(^^ 

The  accounts  of  the  primitive  state  of  Attica,  which  describe 
twelve  cities  as  founded  by  Cecrops,  and  afterwards  consoli- 
dated by  Theseus  ;(}^  and  which  speak  of  provincial  kings  in 
Attica,(^^)  contain  no  historical  material ;  all  attempts  to  illus- 
trate the  four  ancient  tribes,  the  Hopletes,  Oeleontes,  Argadeis, 
and  ^gicoreis,(*^)  are  moreover  as  fruitless  as  the  similar  at- 


(19^)  Post  Codnim  nemo  Athenia  regnaviti  qnod  memorisD  nominis 
ejus  tributum  est ;  Jastin,  ii.  7.    Compare  Synceiius,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 

(194)  Paus.  yii.  2,  §  1 ;  ^lian,  Y.  H.  yiii.  5.  Homer  was  entertained 
by  IVfedon,  king  of  Athens,  according  to  Hesiod.  et  Horn.  Certam.  p.  252, 
ed.  Goettling. 

(195)  Heraclid.  Pont.  Pol.  i.  §  3,  dirb  Bk  Ko^pi^wv  oMn  patriXtig  ypovvro, 
9iit  rb  ioKtiv  T(nfi^^v,  kuI  /laXaKo^g  yiyovkvat. 

(196)  Heraclid.  ib.;  Diod.  yiii.  27.  Suidas  in  'Imroftivrjs  andirap*  iinrov, 
Photius  in  nap*  tinrov,  Diogenian,  iii.  1,  with  the  note  of  the  Gottingen 
editors.  Compare  j^schin.  Timarch.  p.  26,  who  refers  the  story  to  avffp 
€19  Tov  froktrStv.  The  story  is  that  Hippomenes,  in  order  to  punish  his 
daughter  for  her  unohastity,  shut  her  up  with  a  horse,  and  the  horse, 
pressed  by  hunger,  destroyed  her ;  hence  the  place  was  called  irap'  tmrop 
Koi  K6pav,  down  to  the  time  of  .^schines.  The  name  'ImrofUvris  evidently 
suggested  this  fable.  Hippomenes  is  called  one  of  the  life  archons  in 
Paus.  iv,  13,  §  7.    Some  01  the  accounts  describe  him  as  the  last  king. 

(197)  See  Philochor.  fragm.  11,  ed.  Didot;  Steph.  Byz.  and  Etymol. 
Mag.  in  ivcucpta.  Plut.  Thes.  24;  Thuc.  ii.  15-6.  Attius,  the  Eoman 
tragic  poet,  called  Athens  quadrurhis,  because  it  was  formed  of  four 
towns ;  viz.,  Brauron,  Eleusis,  Pirseus,  and  Sunium ;  Trag.  Lat.  B.el.  p.  189. 
ed.  Uibbeck. 

(108)  The  inhabitants  of  the  Attic  demus  of  Athmone  said  that  their 
temple  of  Venus  Urania  was  built  by  Porphyrion,  who  was  king  before 
Actseus ;  Paus.  i.  14,  §  7.  In  like  manner,  the  inhabitants  of  Myrrinus 
said  that  Cola^nis,  to  whom  a  temple  of  theirs  was  dedicated,  derived  her 
name  firom  Colsenus,  a  king  anterior  to  Cecrops ;   ib.  i.  31,  §  5.    The 

Salace  of  Crocon,  an  ancient  king  of  Eleusis,  who  married  Saesara,  a 
aughter  of  Celeus,  was  shown  near  the  river  Uheiti ;  ib.  i.  38,  §  1,  2. 

(199)  *  The  four  tribes  [of  Attica]  and  the  four  names,  allowing  for  some 
variations  of  reading,  are  historically  verified  ;  but  neither  the  time  of  their 
introduction  nor  their  primitive  import  are  ascertainable  matters,  nor  can 
any  faith  be  put  in  the  various  constructions  of  the  legends  of  Ion, 
Erechtheus,  and  Cecrops,  by  modem  commentators ;'  Ghrote,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 
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tempts  to  explain  the  three  ancient  tribes  of  Rome,  the  Bam- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.(^ 

The  Ionic  migration  from  Attica  to  Asia  Minor  is  placed  in 
the  time  of  Medon,  the  successor  of  Codrus,  and  at  an  interval 
of  sixty  years  after  the  Return  of  the  Heraclidse ;  that  is, 
]  044  B.C.,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Eratosthenes.  The 
iEolic  migration  from  Boeotia  to  the  Troad,  and  other  parts  of 
Asia  Minor^  is  referred  to  an  earlier  period :  it  is  supposed  to 
have  occurred  twenty  years  before  the  Return  of  the  Heraclidae 
and  sixty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  1124  B.c.(^^)  The 
affinities  of  the  Greek  cities ;  their  race,  gods,  heroes,  religious 
rites,  and  dialect,  appear  to  have  been  preserved  by  faithful 
traditions;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  historical 
knowledge  of  real  events  at  this  early  period  was  retained  until 
the  literary  age.(^^)  A  long  series  of  dates,  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  B.C.,  from  the  beginning  of  the  olympiads,  is 
also  given  for  the  foundations  of  Greek  colonies.  How  far  these 
dates  are  authentic,  we  have  little  means  of  judging ;  but  ther 
colonial  legends  connected  with  the  early  foundations  are  for 
the  most  part  fabulous.(^^)  Thus  the  story  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian Parthenise  who  founded  Tarentum  at  the  time  of  the 
Messenian  wars,  is  destitute  of  all  claim  to  be  considered 
historicaL(3W) 

(200)  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  412. 

(301)  Concerning  the  -^olic  migration,  see  Clinton,  vol.  i.  p.  102 — 6j 
and  concerning  the  Ionic  migration,  p.  112 — 23. 

(202)  '  The  emigrations  of  the  Athenians  into  Asia,  that  under  Nelens, 
as  well  as  under  Penthilus,  cannot  be  regarded  as  historical.  All  these 
traditions  and  stories  have  an  unmistakeable  origin ;  and  in  several  of 
them  we  can  say  with  incontrovertible  evidence,  why  they  were  invented ; 
and  where  this  is  not  possible,  we  may  conjecture  it  with  great  probability 
from  analoofous  cases ;  Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  188,  and  compare  p.  213,  225.  Mr. 
Grote  considers  the  accounts  of  the  JBolic  and  Ionic  migrations  as  legend- 
ary, and  not  historical ;  vol.  iii.  p.  229,  266. 

(203)  Compare  Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  239 :  *  The  history  of  the  foundation  of 
all  the  Greek  colonies  is  obscure,  although  it  belongs  to  the  period  subse- 
quent to  the  commencement  of  the  olympiads.  The  common  accounts  of 
the  establishment  of  the  colonies  are  altogether  untrustworthy.* 

(204)  Ephor.  fragm.  54;  Antiochus,  fragm.  14 ;  Diod.  vii.  26  ;  Dion. 
Hal.  xvii.  1,  2 ;  and  see  Lorentz,  de  Origine  Veterum  Tarentinorum,  c.  3. 
An  oracle  similar  to  that  described  by  Diodorus  and  Dionysius  as  having 
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§  18  Our  researches  into  the  period  of  Greece  which  is 
anterior  to  the  age  of  contemporary  history  lead  us  therefore  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  connected  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  prin- 
cipal Greek  states  begins  about  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  and  that  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  principal  transac- 
tions is  carried  on  from  the  time  of  Cro?sus  and  Cyrus,  when 
the  Ionic  Greeks  first  became  subject  to  the  Lydian  and  Persian 
kinga  As  soon  as  we  ascend  beyond  the  memory  of  the  gene- 
ration which  preceded  Herodotus  and  his  contemporaries,  we  find 
the  chronology  uncertain,  the  order  of  events  confused,  and  the 
narrative  interspersed  with  legend  and  fable.  As  we  mount 
higher,  the  uncertainty  increases,  until  at  last  the  light  of  history 
is  almost  quenched,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  nearly  total  dark- 
nesa  The  accounts  of  Periander,  the  celebrated  despot  of 
Corinth,  whose  rule  lasted  from  about  625  to  585  B.a,  may  be 
compared  with  much  of  what  we  find  in  the  history  of  Rome, 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  Tarquin  and  the  first  two  centuries 
of  the  Republic  ;  while  the  accounts  of  Lycurgus  and  his  legis- 
lation resemble  those  which  are  delivered  to  us  as  the  history  of 
Romulus,  Numa,  and  Servius  ;  and  the  detailed  narrative  of  the 
Messenian  wars  in  Pausanias  offers  a  counterpart  to  the  relation 
of  the  Alban  war,  the  war  with  Porsena,  and  other  early  wars, 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  Roman  history,(*^^) 


been  given  to  the  Lacedaemonians  with  respect  to  the  foundation  of  Ta- 
rentnm  is  stated,  by  Pans.  iv.  20,  ^  1,  to  have  been  given  to  the  Messe- 
nians  with  respect  to  the  event  of  their  war  with  Sparta.  It  turns  on  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word  rpayos,  which  meant  both  a  goat  and  a  wild  fig- 
tree. 

(205)  On  the  history  of  Greece,  before  the  Persian  war,  Niebuhr 
makes  the  following  remarks :  *  All  that  Thucydides  says  about  the  Pisis- 
tratids,  about  the  mVctr,  &c.,  about  the  nations  that  sent  out  colonies,  and 
the  time  at  which  they  were  sent,  is  authentic ;  if  we  add  to  this  a  few 
fragments  from  Ephorus  and  other  trustworthy  sources,  these  are  all  the 
genuine  historical  data  that  have  reached  us.  Whatever  we  read  else- 
where, even  in  Herodotus,  about  the  earlier  times,  the  Pisistratids,  the 
stories  of  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon,  all  these,  whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  are  nothing  but  oral  traditions  and  tales  of  no 
more  historical  value  tnan  the  Boman  stories  of  Coriolanus,  Camillus,  and 
the  like.  Thev  are  tales  concerning  real  personages,  in  which  there  is  a 
groundwork  of  genuine  history,  but  which  has  been  disfigured  in  the  pro- 
cess of  continuous  oral  tradition ;  it  matters  not  whether  wo  suppose  that 
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There  is  however  one  remarkable  difference  between  Greek 
and  Boman  history,  during  the  ages  immediately  preceding  the 
period  of  the  earliest  historians.  For  the  first  five  centuries  after 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  Rome  had  no  literature,  either  in  verse 
or  prose.  In  Greece  however  it  was  otherwise.  Here  there  waa 
a  long  series  of  poets,  beginning  with  Homer  and  Hesiod,  whose 
poems  descended  from  an  undated  antiquity,  and  proceeding 
through  Arctinus,  Callinus,  and  Archilochus^  who  are  placed  in 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  to  Simonides  of  Amorgus,  Tyrtaeus, 
Alcman,  Mimnermus,  Sappho,  Alcaeus,  Stesichorus,  Solon,  Ana- 
creon,  Simonides  of  Ceos,  Hipponax  and  Theognis,  who  lived  in 
the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  poems  of  Homer  and  the  other  early  epic  poets 
contain  any  historical  matter,  or  that  they  narrate  events  which 
really  happened  ;^)  but  the  works  of  the  elegiac  and  lyric 
poets,  though  not  designedly  historical,  include  allusions  to  con- 
temporary men  and  events,  which  preserved  their  memory,  and 
served  as  an  incentive  to  perpetuate  such  oral  traditions  as 
would  explain  the  allusions.  Thus  Gyges,  the  first  Mermnad 
king  of  Lydia,  who  reigned  from  about  716  to  680  RC,  was 
mentioned  by  Archilochus,  his  contemporary :  (^)  and  MimnermuB 
composed  an  elegy  upon  the  battle  of  the  Smymaeans  against 


they  were  propagated  in  the  form  of  poetry,  or  became  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  people  as  mere  prose  narratives,  like  fairy  tales.  All  the 
traditions  of  the  early  times,  as  that  of  Othryades,  and  a  great  many 
others,  are  of  this  description;  all  those  ^acefiu  and  beaatifulstories  can 
claim  no  higher  valne  than  the  Eoman  ones ;'  ib.  p.  190. 

(206)  ifiebuhr  considers  the  war  of  Troy  aa  belonging  entirely  to  the 
mythic  or  heroic  period ;  to  the  region  of  fable,  so  that  we  cannot  select 
any  one  of  its  incidents  as  more  or  less  probable  than  the  rest ;  Lect.  on 
Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  192 ;  Hist,  of  Borne,  vol.  i.  p.  180.  Nevertheless  he 
thinks  that  the  Grreeks  really  went  to  Troy,  and  that  the  Atridae  were 
real  kings;  Lect.  p.  165 j  Hist.  ib.  Col.  Mure  treats  the  Homeric  account 
of  the  Iroian  war  as  typical  of  the  -/Eolian  migration  from  Greece  to  the 
Troad  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  211-3.  On  the  other  hand,  Siebuhr  considers  the  fall 
of  Troy  as  a  symbol  of  the  fall  of  the  Pelasgians  ;  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

(207)  TvyriQj  Tov  Kai  'ApxtXoxoc  o  Tldpio^  Kara  rbv  ahrbv  xp^vov  ytt^fUvoCt 
Iv  iaiijiift  Tpifikrptfi  ivfiiv^dBriy  Herod,  i.  22.  The  verse  referred  to  has  been 
preserved :  ov  fiot  r&  Tvytw  tov  noXvxpvtrov  fikXti,  fragm.  10,  ed.  Graisford. 
The  Mermnad  dynasty,  consisting  of  Gyges,  Ardys,  Sadyattes,  Alyattes, 
and  CroBsus,  appears  to  be  entirely  historical.  See  Grote,  vol.  iii.  p.  279  ; 
Clinton,  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 
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Qyges  and  the  Lydian8.(^  The  references  of  TyrtsBus  to  the 
Messenian  wars,  and  of  Solon  to  his  own  legislation,  have  been 
already  described.  Alcseus  mentioned  Melanchrus  the  despot, 
and  Pittacus  the  dictator  of  Mytilene:(*^  he  alluded  to  his 
brother  Antimenidas  fighting  in  the  Babylonian  army,  and 
slaying  a  gigantic  champion  of  the  enemy  ;(^^^  he  likewise  sang 
of  the  arms,  which  the  Athenians  took  from  him  in  battle,  and 
hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sigeum.(^")  All  these 
events  were  long  anterior  to  contemporary  history,  and  were 
tmrecorded  at  the  time  of  their  occuirence,  by  any  prose  wiiter ; 
and  hence  the  history  of  literature  precedes  political  history  in 
Greece.(^^^  The  seven  wise  men,  moreover,  marked  an  era  in 
the  progress  of  Greece,  anterior  to  coeval  history,  but  subsequent 
to  the  growth  of  a  sense  of  admiration  for  social  and  political 
prudence,  as  well  as  for  poetical  excellence.  (*^^) 

§  1 9  In  proportion  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  history,  in- 
creasing as  it  recedes  from  the  age  of  contemporary  authors,  is 
perceived  and  acknowledged,  there  seems  to  arise  a  desire  of 
suppl3dng  the  want  of  sound  and  credible  evidence  by  conjecture, 
and  of  framing  hypotheses,  which  shall  remove  inconsistencies, 
diminish  improbabilities,  and  introduce  coherence  in  the  tradi- 
tionary accounts.  To  some  inquirers  indeed  this  uncertain  period 
of  history  presents  greater  attractions  than  a  period  of  com- 
parative certainty,  lying  within  the  observation  of  contemporary 
historical  writers.  ^^*)  Such  a  preference  of  the  uncertain  to  the 
certain  period;    of  the  period  of  conjecture  to  the  period  of 


(208)  Mcftvcpuoc  i^  IXtyiia  Ic  rrjv  fiaxfiv  iroirftrac  r^v  ^fivpvaiiav  irphQ 
Tvytiv  re  Koi  Avcoii^,  ^ijaiv  iv  rif  irpooifiitft,  &C. ;  PauB.  ix.  29,  §  4.  The 
campaign  of  G-yges  againBt  Smyrna  is  mentioned  by  Herod,  i.  14. 

(309)  Pragm.  13,  30,  ed.  Schneidewin.  The  life  of  Pittacus  is  placed 
at  651---569  B.C. ;  Clinton,  ad  ann. 

(210)  Fragm.  25-6.  (211)  Fragm.  24;  Herod,  v.  95. 

(212)  Compare  yoI.  i.  p.  237. 

(213)  See  Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  126-30. 

(214)  Niebuhr  alludes,  in  his  Lectures  on  Boman  History,  to  this 
erroneous  tendency.  '  We  must  not  (he  says)  believe  that  Koman  history 
ceases  to  have  any  interest,  where  we  have  contemporary  authorities, 
and  that  only  those  parts  are  interesting  which  must  be  made  up  by  con- 
jectures and  combination ;'  vol.  1,  p.  xc. 
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proof;  of  the  period  of  imagmation  to  that  of  the  reason,  is 
founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  ends  of  history.  If  the  past 
is  to  furnish  instruction,  and  to  serve  as  a  beacon  for  the  future, 
history  must  be  a  well-authenticated  narrative  of  facts ;  it  must 
not  be  a  vague  and  indistinct  sketch,  formed  by  doubtful  con- 
-  jecturea  Such  a  preference  for  the  dim  and  indefinite  portions 
of  history  likewise  generally  implies  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of 
the  reader  to  the  reputation  of  the  writer.  In  proportion  as  the 
materials  are  confused,  obscure,  and  imperfect,  there  is  scope  for 
the  ingenuity  of  the  historian ;  for  bold  theories,  novel  combi- 

fT^^tions,  startling  hypotheses,  brilliant  fancie&  The  historian 
o  contents  himself  with  the  less  aspiring  but  more  difficult 
k  of  collecting,  digesting,  weighing,  and  interpreting  evidence 
in  comparison  with  a  writer  of  the  former  class,  regarded  as  a 
ihere  drudge  or  pioneer  of  literatura  His  fidelity  to  £bu^  ia 
taken  as  the  mark  of  a  barren  and  uninventive  mind.  But  a 
historian  who  emancipates  himself  from  a  close  adherence  to 
authentic  testimony  may  be  able,  perhaps  with  little  cost  of 
labour,  to  exhibit  himself  in  a  favourable  light,  and  to  dazzle  his 
readers  by  the  appearance  of  important  discoveries ;  though  in 
fact  he  has  produced  nothing  but  arbitrary  fiction  under  the  garb 
of  history,  and  has  furnished  no  solid  material  for  the  instruction 
and  profit  of  the  student  Learned  writers,  moreover,  are  not 
always  exempt  from  a  desire  of  imposing  upon  the  unwary 
public  by  a  cultivation  of  obscure  and  difficult  subjects,  which 
are  essentially  indeterminate,  and  can  never  yield  any  useful 
result. 

If  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  preceding  examination  of 
the  early  Soman  annals  are  sound,  and  well-established,  no 
reasonable  certainty,  with  respect  to  the  accounts  which  were 
preserved  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  have  descended  to  us  in 
their  extant  works,  is  attainabla  Professors  of  speculative  his- 
tory can  make  this  period  the  subject  of  hypotheses,  which  may 
be  more  or  less  ingenious  and  attractive;  but  their  theories 
must  be  all  equally  unsusceptible  of  proof ;  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  city  will  receive  no  increase. 
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We  must^  however,  guard  ourselves  against  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  the  uncertainty  of  the  early  Roman  history  fur- 
nishes a  reason  why  the  later  history  should  not  be  cultivated. 
The  obscurity  of  the  ancient  period  ought  not  to  deter  us  from 
attempting  to  illustrate  and  revive  the  truly  historical  period. 
In  some  important  respects,  indeed,  the  history  of  Greece  pos- 
sesses a  superiority  over  the  history  of  Rome.  The  Greeks  first 
raised  mankind  out  of  the  oriental  state  of  despotism  and  poly- 
gamy to  freedom  of  public  and  private  life ;  they  were  pre-emi* 
nent  in  literature,  art,  and  science ;  they  first  created  philosophy, 
history,  and  oratory  ;  they  first  taught  men  to  reason,  to  speak, 
and  to  write.  They  have  this  imperishable  fame,  which  no  other 
nation  can  share  with  them.  But  the  history  of  Rome  is  not 
without  its  peculiar  interest  and  attractions  for  the  modem 
world.  The  Romans  were  the  great  masters  of  civil  government, 
jurisprudence,  military  organization,  and  war  in  antiquity.  By 
their  efficiency  as  soldiers  they  conquered  the  ancient  world  ;  by 
their  skill  as  rulers  they  held  it  in  permanent  subjection.  Hence 
(as  Niebuhr  has  truly  remarked),  the  history  of  all  nations  in 
the  ancient  world  ends  in  that  of  Rome,  and  that  of  all  modern 
nations  has  grown  out  of  that  of  Rome.(^^^)  Modem  Europe  is 
connected  by  a  thousand  different  threads  with  the  ancient 
Roman  empire ;  all  the  origins  of  its  civilization,  of  its  political 
institutions,  law,  literature,  science,  and  languages,  are  traceable 
to  Rome.  The  great  recollections  of  antiquity  made  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  the  head  of  the  Western  Church.  The  modem  Greeks 
even  call  their  language  Romaic,  and  look  to  Constantinople  as 
their  capital.  So  intimate  and  manifest  is  the  connexion  of 
modem  Europe  with  ancient  Rome,  that  Roman  history  must 
continue  to  be  studied  and  cultivated  in  Europe  and  America, 
while  man  remains  a  historical  animal,  and  occupies  himself 
about  the  past  destinies  of  his  own  race  and  nation. 


(315)  Led.  vol.  1,  p.  xcvi.  He  also  observes  that '  in  modem  history  the 
English  alone  have  passed  through  the  same  perfect  career  of  develo}>ment 
as  the  Eomans;  and  in  a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  history 
of  these  two  nations  must  always  be  the  most  important.;'  ib.  p.  ii. 
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All  the  historical  labour  bestowed  upon  the  early  centuries 
of  Rome  will,  in  general,  be  wasted.  The  history  of  this  period, 
viewed  as  a  series  of  picturesque  narratives,  will  be  read  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  original  writers,  and  will  be  deterio- 
rated by  reproduction  in  a  modem  dresa  If  we  regard  a  his- 
torical painting  merely  as  a  work  of  art,  the  accounts  of  the 
ancients  can  only  suffer  from  being  retouched  by  the  pencil  of 
the  modern  restorer.  On  the  other  hand,  all  attempts  to  reduce 
them  to  a  purely  historical  form,  by  conjectural  omissions,  addi- 
tions, alterations,  and  transpositions,  must  be  nugatory.  The 
workers  on  this  historical  treadmill  may  continue  to  grind  the 
air,  but  they  will  never  produce  any  valuable  result 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  labour  in  the  field  of  Roman 
history  will  find  a  worthier  reward  for  their  toils,  if  they  employ 
themselves  upon  the  time  subsequent  to  the  Italian  expedition 
of  Pyrrhu&  At  this  epoch,  the  Romans,  though  a  formidable, 
were  not  a  predominant  power ;  their  rule  was  still  confined  to 
a  part  of  Italy ;  they  had  not  yet  begun  to  run  their  course  of 
universal  empire,  and  they  had  only  given  obscure  indications 
of  the  prodigious  energy,  and  overwhelming  ascendancy,  which 
they  afterwards  exhibited.  Their  old  republican  constitution, 
moreover,  which  was  now  fully  developed  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  community  itself,  and  its  relations  to  a  few  municipia 
and  colonies,  continued  in  a  substantially  unchanged  state,  for 
nearly  two  centuries;  during  which  period  its  character  and 
operation  are  fully  displayed.  For  the  whole  of  this  time,  an 
authentic  history,  proof  against  all  reasonable  doubt,  can  be 
recovered.  It  is  indeed  subject  to  the  imperfections  which  beset 
a  large  part  of  the  annals  of  antiquity.  The  original  contemporary 
authors,  unassisted  by  the  use  of  printing,  and  by  the  numerous 
mechanical  contrivances  which  facilitate  the  researches  and 
widen  the  horizon  of  the  modem  historian,  were  limited  in  their 
means  of  obtaining  trustworthy  intelligence.  Their  works  are 
moreover  lost,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  derived  only  from  secondary  compilations. 

But^  even  under  these  disadvantages,  it  is  possible  to  oon- 
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struct  an  authentic  narrative,  which  would  show  how  Rome,  from 
a  republic  whose  power  included  only  a  portion  of  central  Italy, 
extended  her  conquests  so  that  she  became  mistress  of  all  the 
countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean ;  how  her  free  repub- 
lican constitution,  originally  calculated  for  a  single  city  and  its 
community  of  citizens,  found  itself  converted  into  the  central  point 
of  an  enormous  empire  of  dependencies;  and  how  that  constitution, 
being  unfitted  for  the  government  of  a  vast  body  of  provincial 
subjects,  and  unable  to  overcome  the  dangers  which  it  created, 
was  strangled  by  the  powers  which  her  military  successes  had 
called  into  being ;  until  the  Roman  world,  exhausted  by  civil 
wars,  sank  into  repose  under  the  mild  dominion  of  the  dictator 
Csesar,  and  of  his  nephew,  the  wise  Augustua  In  this  history 
much  must  remain  incomplete,  uncertain,  unknown ;  but  the 
great  outlines  are  as  firmly  marked  as  in  a  modem  history,  com- 
posed with  brighter  lights  and  from  ampler  materials ;  and  the 
historical  inquirer  will  meet  with  a  richer  return  for  his  labours, 
than  if  he  bewildered  himself  with  vain  attempts  to  distinguish 
between  fact  and  fiction,  in  the  accounts  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  the  constitution  of  Servius,  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the 
war  with  Porsena,  the  creation  of  the  dictatorship  and  tribunate, 
the  decemviral  legislation,  the  siege  of  Yeii,  and  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  the  Qauls ;  or  even  the  Licinian  rogations,  and  the 
Samnite  wars. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Page  23.  The  conspiracy  of  the  slayea  is  mentioned  by  Joannes  Antio- 
chenus,  §  44,  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  555 ;  but  it  is  placed  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  Bepublic,  in  the  consulship  of  Cassius  and  SulpiciuB. 
According  to  Dionysius,  it  occurred  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Republic,  in 
the  consulship  of  Cominius  and  Larcius ;  but  he  makes  Sp.  Cassius  one  of 
the  consuls  of  the  preceding,  and  S.  Sulpicius  one  of  the  consuls  of  the 
succeeding  year ;  aboye,  p.  53. 

P.  25,  note  87.  With  the  passage  of  Suidas  compare  Joann.  Antioch. 
§  45,  ib. 

P.  28,  n.  96.    Compare  Joann.  Antioch.  ubi  sup.  who  has  Mofufkios, 

P.  91,  line  l^,for  punishment,  re<id  banishment. 

P.  216, 1.  6,  for  Appius,  read  Oppius. 

P.  244,  n.  221,  last  line  but  one,yor  Appius,  retid  Oppius. 

P.  363, 1.  8,  after  Dionysius,  insert  *  some  excerpts  of  Appian,' 

P.  436,  n.  70.  Aristotle,  in  his  biKotafxara  iroXcov,  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  180,  &.  255,  stated  that  Alexander  the  Molossian,  upon  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Tarentines,  sailed  to  assist  them  in  the  war  against  the 
barbarians  with  fifteen  ships  and  other  transports.  Aristotle  outUycd 
Alexander  about  nine  years. 

P.  468,  n.  170.  The  battle  between  Narses  and  Totila,  in  552  a.d., 
was  fought  near  a  place  called  Busta  Gallorum  in  the  IJmbrian  territory  ; 
Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  29.  Procopius  derives  the  name  from  a  defeat  of 
the  Gauls  by  CamiUus.  Gibbon,  c.  43,  refers  it  to  the  battle  of  Sentinum, 
at  which  Gauls  were  engaged. 

P.  475,  n.  190,  line  6,  for  ratus  read  natus. 

P.  526,  n.  107.  Cyrus  is  classed  with  Lycurgus,  as  a  type  of  political 
excellence,  in  Plat.  Epist.  iv. 

P.  425,  n.  S^ffor  writer,  read  writers. 

P.  482, 1.  Iffor  confined  not  merely,  read  not  confined. 
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Abebbigines,  i.  395. 

Aborigines,  their  appearance  in  Italy,  i.  372  ;  they  expel  the  Siceli  from 
Latium,  ib. ;  tney  change  their  name  to  Latins,  i.  373  ;  they  expel  the 
Siceli  from  Italy,  ib. ;  meaning  and  etymolo^  of  the  name,  i.  279  ; 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Italy,  i.  380 ;  their  kmgs,  i.  399. 

Acca  Larentia,  L  385. 

Accius,  his  poem  of  *  Annales,'  i.  55. 

Aoesta,  i.  318. 

Acestes,  i.  318. 

Acheron,  a  river  in  Italy,  ii.  437. 

Acron,  king  of  Cssnina,  i.  421,  ii.  377. 

Actium,  temple  at,  founded  by  ^neas,  i.  312. 

Acusilaus  of  Argos,  an  early  logographer,  ii.  495. 

T.  ^bntins,  a  Soman  master  of  the  horse,  ii.  30. 

iEdiles,  two  plebeian  conceded,  ii.  73 ;  election  of,  transferred  from  the 
curiae  to  the  tribes,  ii.  153 ;  two  curule  ffidiles  to  be  elected  from  the 
1-  patricians,  ii.  377. 

^gesta,  its  foundation,  i.  317. 
iBgestuB,  son  of  Numitor,  i.  366. 
L.  ^milius  defeats  the  Etruscans,  ii.  145. 

Mamercus  ^milius,  a  Soman  dictator,  defeats  the  Yeientes,  ii.   375; 
again  dictator,  reduces  the  term  of  the  censorship,  ii.  379  ;  a  third  time 
ui-  dictator,  ii.  384. 

r  Q.  ^milius,  a  consul,  ii.  477. 

t'  TP-rMtrjtkj  named  from  ^neas,  i.  335. 

i^ ,  ^nea,  in  Macedonia,  derived  from  .^neas,  i.  308. 

.^neas,  legend  of,  treated  by  Bochart,  i.  5  ;  time  of  his  landing  in  Latium, 

i,  398 ;  his  celebrity,  i.  303 ;  his  parentage,  ib. ;  his  reign  in  Troy, 

1  i-  304;  his  treachery  to  the  Trojans,  i.  305 ;  his  flight  from  Troy, 

j. .  i.  305-7  ;  legends  respecting  his  voyages,  i.  307 ;  names  of  his  wives, 

f'5.,  n.  31 ;  he  founds  ^nus  in  Thrace,  i.  308 ;  and  JQnea  in  Mace- 
donia, to, ;  he  visits  Delos,  i.  309 ;  and  Cythera,  ib. ;  he  founds 
Pergamum,  in  Crete,  i.  310 ;  he  visits  Zacyntnus,  i.  310 ;  legends  con- 
necting him  with  Arcadia,  i.  31 1 ;  he  visits  Leucas,  i.  31 3  ;  Actium,  ib. ; 
Ambracia,  ib.  ;  Buthrotum,  ib. ;  Dodona,  ib.  ;  Anchiasmus,  or 
Onchesmus,  i.  313 ;  reaches  Italy  at  the  Castrum  Minervse,  i.  314 ; 
routes  by  which  he  reaches  Drepanum,  i.  315  ;  his  diversion  to  Car- 
thage, ib. ;  he  returns  to  Eryx,  1.  317 ;  his  ship  preserved  as  a  relic, 
i.  022  ;  his  ship  fabricated  by  Mercury,  ib. ;  he  sails  by  the  promontory 
of'^alinurus,  1.  333 ;  he  passes  the  island  of  Leucosia,  1. 324 ;  Misenum, 
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P^^jirtSf  *6. ;  he  lands  at  Lanreiitam,  in  Latiom, 
i^. ;  th^ ''^fo^  Urimmn,  i.  335;  he  marriea  lAvinia,  i.  3^7, 
i.  jj6,  ^'.[zL  i,  rj9 ;  and  ax>otheo8is,  ib. ;  his  tombs,  1.  340 ;  hig 
-  y^ ;  ill:?  °^^'aod&9a  Venus,  i.  348 ;  monuments  of  his  presence, 

**  SjJhbs,  king  of  Alba,  i.  362. 
^^^'^^'^  the  tactician,  his  work  *  On  the  Defence  of  Towns,'  ii.  310. 
^n»  in  Thnce,  derived  from  ^neas,  L  308. 
^]ic  migration,  the,  ii.  550. 
^{;naians,  the,  their  hostilities  with  the  Bomans,  ii.  108, 127, 140,  145, 157, 

175.  187,  203,  254,  284-6,  363. 
^^qnimelium,  ii.  272. 
^ranum,  place  of  deposit  for  senatos-oonsulta,  i.  142 ;  on  the  Capitol, 

i.  148 ;  its  destruction  by  fire,  ib. ;  its  remains,  L  149. 
^Iscbjlus,  his  •  Pers®,'  ii.  503. 
^^;8culapins,  his  statue  brought  to  Bome,  ii.  486. 
^symneteia,  a  Greek  ofBce,  ii.  26,  229. 
Africa,  visited  by  Greek  and  Trojan  heroes  L  316. 
Agaclytus,  citation  from,  ii.  537. 
Agathocles,  on  the  foundation  of  Some,  L  398,  399. 
Agathocles,  master  of  Sicily,  ii.  440. 

Agrarian  laws,  Eoman,  the  first  proposed,  ii.  129 ;  discussions,  &c.  relating: 
to  it,  136 — 1^9;  agrarian  law  nroposed,  or  again  brought  fon^aro, 
ii.  151 ;  agrarian  laws,  indiyidual  character  of  each,  ii.  158  (294) ;  an 
agrarian  law  of  a  novel  character  carried,  ii.  182  ;  delayed  agrarian  law 
again  brought  forward,  ii.  184 ;  agrarian  system,  importance  of,  in 
Some,  compared  with  ihe  Greek  states,  ii.  293  ;  agrarian  rogation  of 
LiciniuB,  ii.  374,  384,  &c. 

Agriculture  encouraged  at  Some,  i.  418. 

Menenius  Agrippa,  his  apolo^e  of  the  Belly  and  Limbs,  i.  257  ;  ii.  66^ 
71,  80  ;  his  death,  and  his  funeral  at  the  public  expense,  ii.  85. 

Agrippa,  king  of  Alba,  i.  365. 

Ahala,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  271. 

Ahenobarbus,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  32,  «.  105. 

Aius  Locutius,  temple  built  to,  ii.  339. 

Alba  Longa,  the  metropolis  of  Bome,  i.  267,  373 ;  founded  i>y  Ascanius, 
i.  353 ;  its  wars  with  Bome,  i.  454 ;  its  demolition  by  the  Bomans, 
i.  459. 

Alba,  an  Alban  king,  i.  364. 

Alban  kingdom,  its  duration,  i.  367 ;  the  accounts  of  it  unhistorical,  i.  369. 

Alban  kings,  their  reigns,  i.  358. 

Alban  lake,  portentous  swelling  of,  ii.  300,  301 ;  the  story  examined, 
ii.  311,  &c. 

L.  Albinius  conveys  the  Yestal  Virgins,  &c.  to  Caere,  on  the  taking  of 
Bome  by  the  trauls,  ii.  327. 

Albula,  primitive  name  of  the  Tiber,  i.  364. 

Album,  a  whitened  board,  i.  155,  n.  80. 

Alcttus,  ii.  552,  553. 

Alcenor,  an  Argive  champion,  ii.  514. 

Alcimus,  on  the  foundation  of  Bome,  i.  400. 
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Alcmseonidse,  ii.  513,  (J33. 

Alexander  of  Epima,  his  expedition  to  Ital  j,  i.  58 ;  ii.  435 — 439. 

Alexander  the  Great,  the  suppoeed  embassy  of  the  Bomans  to  him,  i.  60 ; 
his  complaint  about  the  Italian  pirates,  i.  63. 

Alexander  Polyhistor,  on  the  Alban  kings,  i.  373. 

Alfius,  his  history  of  the  Punic  war,  i.  39,  n.,  99. 

Algidus,  Mount,  ii.  175. 

Alienus,  L.,  a  plebeian  eedile,  ii.  191. 

Allia,  battle  of,  ii.  324  ;  its  topography,  ii.  343. 

AUiensis  dies,  i.  loi ;  ii.  325,  351. 

AllifsD,  capture  of,  ii.  460. 

Amaais,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  513,  518. 

Ambracia,  its  memorials  of  ^neas,  i.  312. 

Amulius,  king  of  Alba,  i.  366  ;  he  usurps  his  mother's  throne,  i.  377* 

Anarchy  at  Rome. for  five  years,  consequent  on  proposition  of  the  Licinian 

rogations,  ii.  374 ;  account  of  it  examined,  u.  378 — ^380. 
Anaxandrides,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  513. 
Anchiasmos  visited  by  ^neas,  i.  313. 
Anchises,  his  tombs,  i.  340. 

Anchisia,  Mount,  in  the  territory  of  Mantinea,  i.  311. 
Anius,  king  of  Delos,  i.  309. 
Anna,  sister  of  Dido,  i.  317. 
Annales,  meaning  of  the  term,  i.  90,  91. 
Annales  pontificum,  i.  90,  15^  ;  also  called  Annales  Maximi,  i.  155  ;  origin 

of  their  name,  i.  156 ;  divided  into  80  books,  ib. ;  kept  by  the  Pontifex 

Maximus,  ib.;  their  contents,  i.  1^7 ;  contained  mention  of  ecUpses, 

i.  159 ;  citation  from,  in  Gellius,  1,166;  their  destruction  in  the  Gallic 

conflagration,  i.  168 ;  contained  a  statement  on  the  Silvii,  i.  370. 
Annalis  lex,  i.  90. 

Annalistic  style,  contrasted  with  legendary,  ii.  360. 
Annalists,  Soman,  i.  90 ;  meaning  of  the  term  in  Niebuhr,  i.  93. 
Annius,  L.,  his  demands  on  behalf  of  the  Latins,  ii.  433. 
AnnonsB  prsefectus,  ii.  369. 
Antenor,  his  treachery,  i.  305. 
Antias,  Q.  Valerius,  his  history  of  Borne,  i.  35  5  his  knowledge  of  Uie  early 

j>eriod,  i.  88. 
Antiates,  the,  defeated  by  Oominius,  ii.  84. 
Anti^onus,  his  probable  time,  i.  94 ;  he  treated  the  early  Boman  history, 

tb, ;  his  account  of  the  foundation  of  Bome,  i.  401. 
Antiochus,  his  statement  respecting  the  Ausones  and  Opici,i.  129,  375, 376. 
Antipater,  L.  Cfslius,  his  Boman  history,  beginning  with  the  Punic  wan, 

1.  38  ;  his  account  of  the  founder  of  Capua,  i.  335. 
Antium,  stipulated  for  by  Bome  in  a  treaty  with  Carthage,  ii.  3 ;  repaired 

to  (being  then  the  chief  city  of  the  Volscians)  by  Coriolanus,  ii.  ^05  J 

capture  of  by  the  Bomans,  li.  157. 
Antonius,  one  of  the  decemviri,  ii.  209. 
Anxur,  capture  of,  ii.  389 ;  recovered  by  the  Yolsciaos,  and  recaptured, 

ii.  399. 
Aphrodieias,  origin  of  its  name,  i.  310. 

VOU  II.  O  O 
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ApoUo,  his  oracle  at  Delphi  consulted  by  the  Eomans,  ii.  300, 301 ;  coloesal 
statae  of,  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Tyre,  ii.  319. 

ApoUodorus,  on  the  foundation  of  Borne,  i.  398. 

Appian,  his  treatment  of  early  Boman  history,  i.  74 ;  on  the  Alban  kings , 
i.  361 ;  his  account  of  the  ancient  Licinian  law  and  its  reviyal,  ii.  388-— 

390- 
Appian  aquedact,  ii.  481 ;  Appian  road,  ih, 

Apulians,  the,  an  alliance  with  them  formed  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Bomans,  ii.  443. 

Aquillius,  consul,  defeats  the  Hemicans,  ii.  128, 

Ara  Maxima,  its  origin,  i.  289. 

Arcadians,  their  colony  to  Latium,  i.  383. 

Archias  communicates  to  Herodotus  information  respecting  the  siege  of 

Samos,  ii.  520. 
Archidamus  III.,  his  expedition  to  Tarentum,  i.  58 ;  ii.  434. 
Archilochus,  a  Greek  poet,  mentions  Gryges,  king  of  Lydia,  ii.  552. 
Archo,  the  wife  of  Poris,  i.  220. 
Archons  of  Athens,  ii.  548. 

Ardea,  besieged  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  i.Ki6;  refers  a  dispute  with 
Aricia  to  the  arbitration  of  Borne,  ii.  267 — 269 ;  place  of  refuge  to 
Camillus,  ii.  321. 

Aremulus,  king  of  Alba,  i.  365 ;  his  death,  ib. ;  his  subaqueous  palace* 

i-  375- 
Argives  and  Lacedaemonians,  combat  between  300  champions  on  each 

side,  ii.  514,  515. 

Argo,  its  course  by  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  i.  331. 

Argolis,  invasion  of,  by  Cleomenes,  ii.  517. 

Argus,  the  hero,  burning  of  his  grove,  ii.  517. 

Aricia,  its  foundation,  i.  363 ;  refers  a  dispute  with  Ardea  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  Bome,  ii.  267 — 269. 

Arion  and  the  Dolphin,  ii.  537. 

Aristodemus  Malacus,  history  of,  i.  198 ;  he  shelters  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
ii.  33 ;  further  notices  of  him,  ii.  44,  93,  521,  523. 

Aristogiton,  see  Harmodius. 

Ariston,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  513. 

Aristotle,  his  account  of  the  capture  of  Bome  by  the  Ghiuls,  i.  59 ;  the 
work  of  marvellous  stories  attributed  to  him,  contains  many  notices 
of  Italy,  i.  95 ;  his  account  of  the  burning  of  the  ships  by  the  Trojan 
women,  i.  320 ;  his  account  of  the  usual  mode  of  the  rise  of  the  Greek 
despots,  ii.  230 ;  an  observation  of  his  respecting  revolutions,  ii.  236 ; 
his  statement  that  Bome  was  taken  by  the  Celts,  ii.  350. 

Aristus  mentions  a  Boman  embassy  to  Alexander  the  Great,  i.  60,  61. 

Arnold,  Dr.,  his  History  of  Bome,  i.  12  ;  his  censure  of  Folybius  for 
ignorance  of  geography,  i.  130 ;  his  opinion  on  the  autiienticity  of 
the  numbers  of  the  early  census,  i.  17^ ;  considers  the  early  Boman 
history  to  have  been  rormed  iVom  fsinily  traditions  and  funeral 
orations,  i.  195 ;  his  view  of  the  narrative  of  the  dictatorship  of  Cin- 
cinnatus,  ii.  177 ;  on  the  fall  of  Yeii  and  the  exploits  of  Camillus, 
il-  330,  348  ;  ms  opinion  of  Manlius,  ii.  370. 

Arrian,  his  account  of  the  embassies  from  the  western  nations  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  L  60 ;  his  remarks  on  the  supposed  embassy  of  the  Bomans, 
i.  6i. 
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Arsla,  battle  of,  ii.  ii,  and  n.  37. 

Arons,  of  Cluaium,  ii.  322, 

Arval  Brothers,  i.  386. 

AscaniuB,  the  son  of  ^neas,  i.  307,  352  ;  his  reign,  i.  353. 

Asdepiades,  mentions  a  Soman  embassy  to  Alexander  the  Great,  i.  60, 

Asellio,  P.  Sempronius,  his  history  of  his  own  time,  L  37 ;  his  riews  upon 
causes  in  history,  i.  50. 

Asylum  of  Somulus,  i.  267,  n,  3,  L  419. 

Atemian  law,  ii.  193,  194. 

Athenian  history,  notices  of,  ii.  508,  &c.,  548,  &c. 

Atinius,  his  dream,  ii.  104. 

Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  ii.  504. 

Atrium  Caci,  i.  240. 

Atrium  E«gium  at  Eome,  i.  iii. 

T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  his  chronological  work,  i.  174;  his  account  of  th^ 
great  Soman  families,  i.  191. 

Atys,  an  Alban  king,  i.  364. 

Aufidius,  Cn.,  his  Soman  history,  in  the  Greek  language,  i.  26. 

Augurs,  their  records,  i.  169. 

Augury  at  the  foundation  of  Some,  i.  390. 

Q.  Aulius,  master  of  the  horse,  killed  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  ii.  459. 

Aurunci,  the,  defeated  by  Serv^ilius,  ii.  60. 

Ayentine  hill,  fortified  by  Ancus  Marcius,  i.  466 ;  its  addition  to  the  city, 
1.  544;  division  of;  among  plebeians,  ii.  182,  183;  occupied  by  the 
army  in  insurrection,  ii.  2i2» 

Arentinus,  king  of  Alba,  i.  366* 

Bachofen,  see  Gerlach. 

Baise,  its  name  connected  with  iEneas,  i.  325. 

Bail,  first  instance  at  Some  of  a  person  accused  of  a  public  crime  being 
admitted  to  it,  ii.  164,  n,  4. 

Banier,  Abb^,  on  the  interpretation  of  mythology,  i.  345. 

Beaufort,  Louis  de,  his  Dissertation  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  early  Soman 

History,  i.  6 ;  considers  the  early  Soman  history  to  haye  been  chiefly 

deriyed  from  the  memoirs  of  tne  great  families,  i.  195 ;  his  yiew  of 

the  supposed  victory  of  Gamillus,  ii.  348. 
Becker,  his  work  on  Soman  Antiquities,  i.  12;  thinks  that  the  laws 

of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  destroyed  at  the  Gallic  conflagration, 

i.  158. 
Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus,  their  migration  in  the  time  of  Tarqiiinius 

Priscus,  i.  479. 
Bias  of  Priene,  his  advice  to  the  lonians,  ii.  525. 
Bochart,  on  the  legend  of  JSneas,  i.  5. 
BolsD,  capture  of,  ii.  294. 

Bosporus,  Thracian,  bridge  made  across  it  by  order  of  Darius,  ii.  505. 
Brazen  statue,  the  earliest  made  at  Some,  ii.  135. 
Brennus,  king  of  the  Grants,  at  the  capture  of  Some,  his  reported  excla* 

mation  of  Va  victis  I  ii.  333,  346. 

oo2 
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L.  JuniuB  Brutns,  his  statue  on  the  Capitol,  i.  107 ;  his  relationship  to  the 
Tarquins,  i.  517  ;  his  visit  to  Delphi,  i.  518 ;  he  induces  the  people  to 
banish  the  I'arquins,  i.  510 ;  he  is  created  xionsul,  ib, ;  condemns,  and 
witnesses  the  execution  of,  his  two  sons,  for  conspiring  to  restore  the 
Tarquins,  ii.  6 ;  his  death  in  single  combat  with  Aruns  Tarquin,  his 
body  honourably  carried  to  Borne,  a  funeral  oration  delivered  over  it 
by  nis  colleague,  and  a  year's  mourning  of  matrons  for  him,  iL  11. 

Buildings,  subaqueous,  i.  365. 
Bulla  aurea,  its  origin,  i.  473. 

Burial,  intramural,  allowed  to  Yalerius  Fublicola  and  his  descendants, 
contrary  to  usual  Soman  practice,  ii.  22. 

Burning  of  the  ships  by  the  Trojan  women,  i<  319. 
Burning  of  nine  tribunes,  ii.  139. 
Busta  Gallica,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  332. 
Buthrotum,  visited  by  ^neas,  i.  312. 

Oadus,  i.  240. 

Cacus,  his  slaughter  by  Hercules,  i.  289,  290. 

Cfficilius,  his  comedy,  i.  232. 

Osedicius  and  the  Bomans  in  Yeii  appoint  Camillus  dictator,  ii.  330. 

Cselian  hill,  i.  428 ;  its  addition  to  Bome,  i.  544. 

Cfelius  comes  to  Bome  in  the  time  of  Bomulus,  i.  422 ;  or  in  the  time  of 

Servius  Tullius,  i.  508. 
Caere,  place  of  refuge  to  the  Yestal  Virgins  on  the  capture  of  Bome,  ii. 

327.    C»rite  franchise,  ii.  337. 

Ciesar,  C.  Julius,  his  historical  works,  i.  20;  his  statue  placed  near  those 
of  the  kings,  i.  107 ;  wore  the  dress  of  the  Alban  kings,  i.  374. 

Cffisar,  C.  Augustus,  his  autobiography,  i.  43  ;  he  called  Livy  a  Pompeian, 

i-  44- 
Caieta,  the  scene  of  the  burning  of  the  Trojan  ships,  i.  322  ;  named  firom 
the  nurse  of  ^neas,  i.  326 ;  from  the  Argo,  i.  331. 

Callias,  on  the  foundation  of  Bome,  i.  397. 

Callimachus,  on  the  foimdation  of  ^nus,  i.  309. 

Cambyses,  ii.  519. 

Camers,  the  ancient  name  of  Clusium,  ii.  406. 

Camillus,  L.  Furins,  appointed  dictator,  ii.  202 ;  his  vow  of  a  tenth  of  the 
spoils  of  Yeii  to  Apollo,  ii.  303 ;  his  triumph  for  the  taking  of  Yeii, 
u.  304 ;  his  vow,  how  performed,  ii.  304,  305 ;  his  treatment  of  the 
treacherous  schoolmaster  of  Falerii,  ii.  306;  his  exile,  ii.  317,  321 ; 
examination  of  his  history  as  so  far  related,  ii.  316—318 ;  is  appointed 
dictator  on  the  capture  of  Bome  by  the  Gauls,  ii.  330 ;  he  deieats  the 
Gauls,  ii.  333,  &c. ;  after,  destroy ing^  them,  attends  to  reparation  of 
temples,  &c.,  ii.  339 ;  receives  the  title  of  second  founder  of  Bome 
from  his  share  in  tne  rebuilding  of  the  cit^,  ii.  340 ;  observations  on 
this  part  of  his  history,  ii.  344,  346 — -349 ;  is  agam  appointed  dictator, 
and  defeats  the  Yolscians,  ii.  363,  305 ;  is  appointed  dictator  on  the 
disturbance  connected  with  the  Licinian  rogations,  but  soon  abdicates, 
ii.  375 ;  is  again  appointed  dictator  on  account  of  an  invasion  of  the 
Gauls,  ii.  370  (whom  he  defeats,  400) ;  his  death,  ii.  399. 

Campanians,  the,  take  CumsD  from  the  Greeks,  ii.  283;  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Bome  when  hard  pressed  oy  the  Samnites, 
ii.  411. 
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Campus  Martins,  ii.  7,  10. 

Canuleius,  a  tribune,  propoees  a  law  permitting  the  intermarriages  of  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  li.  355. 

Capenates,  the,  send  sucoours  to  Yeii,  ii,  399. 

Capetus,  king  of  Alba,  i.  364. 

Caphyre,  founded  by  ^neas,  i.  311. 

Capitol,  place  of  deposit  for  archives,  i.  146,  148 ;  struck  by  lightning, 
i.  150;  its  siege  by  the  Ghiuls,  i.  iki  ;  ii.  324,  <fec. ;  occupied  by  the 
army  of  Hercules,  i.  288;  seizure  ot,  by  Herdoniiis,  ii.  173,  174. 

Capua,  founded  by  Capys,  i.  325 ;  its  foundation  legends,  ib, ;  is  taken  by 
the  Samnites  from  the  Etruscans,  ii.  283. 

Capys,  king  of  Alba,  i.  364. 

Carmen,  sometimes  means  a  form  of  words,  i.  324. 

Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  i.  284. 

Carthage,  visited  by  ^neas,  i.  315;  first  treaty  between  Carthage  and 
Eome,  ii.  3  ;  some  other  treaties  between  them,  ii.  409. 

Carthaginians,  the,  first  sent  an  army  to  Sicily,  431  B.C.,  ii.  282. 

8p.  Carvilius,  a  consul,  triumphs  for  victory  over  the  Samnites,  ii.  470. 

Cajsa  Eomuli,  i.  238,  239 ;  ii.  355. 

Casci,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  280,  n.  43. 

Sp.  Cassius,  his  treaty  with  the  Latin  cities,  i.  14^ ;  inscription  on  his 
statue,  i.  147 ;  is  master  of  the  horse  to  the  first  dictator,  ii.  26 ;  elected 
a  consul  by  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  first  secession,  ii.  67 ;  dedi- 
cates a  temple  to  Cferes,  Liber,  and  Libera,  ii.  8^ ;  concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  Latins,  ib.;  in  &  subsequent  consulship  proposes  the  firs^ 
agrarian  law,  ii.  129 ;  is  accused  of  aiming  at  regal  power,  and  put  to 
death,  ii.  132 — 135. 

Castrum  Minervee,  in  lapygia,  visited  by  ^neas,  i.  314. 

Cato,  M.  Porcius,  his  *  Origines,'  i.  34 ;  his  orations,  L  48 ;  he  first  wrote 
a  history  of  Eome  in  Latin,  i.  86 ;  his  study  of  Greek  literature,  ib., 
n.  35 ;  his  means  of  knowledge  respecting  early  Eoman  history,  i.  87  ; 
how  far  his  '  Crigines'  contained  an  account  of  ancient  Italian  ethno- 
logy, i.  128 ;  his  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Pontifical  annals,  i.  157  ; 
his  account  of  the  Eoman  custom  of  singing  the  praises  of  celebrated 
men  at  banquets,  i.  203 ;  his  account  of  Troy,  founded  by  .^neas, 
i*  332  >  of  the  wars  of  JBneas  in  Latium,  i.  338. 

Catrou  and  Eouill6,  their  Eoman  history,  i.  3. 

Catulus,  Q.  Lutatius,  his  work  on  his  own  consulship,  i.  23. 

Caudine  Pass,  the,  disastrous  surrender  of  a  Eoman  army  at,  ii.  445 — 44^  ; 
examination  of  history  of  the  disaster,  and  of  its  consequences,  li. 
448—458. 

Caudine  surrender,  memory  of  it,  i.  118;  ii.  458. 

Cecrops  I.,  king  of  Athens,  ii.  548. 

Celer,  he  slays  Eemus,  i.  391. 

Celeres,  the  body-guard  of  Eomulus,  i.  414. 

Censors,  their  official  documents,  i.  136;  records  of  the  census,  their 
destruction  by  fire,  i.  150 ;  their  registers,  carefully  preserved,  i.  174 ; 
extract  from  the  censoriiil  records  in  Varro,  i.  175;  creation  of  the 
censorship,  ii.  265 ;  the  term  of  it  reduced,  ii.  379 ;  a  law  providing 
that  one  of  the  censors  at  least  should  be  a  plebeian,  ii.  433. 

Census  of  king  Servius,  i.  175;  census,  according  to  the  Servian  law,  insti- 
tuted by  Valerius  and  Lucretius,  consuls,  ii.  13;    Servian  ceuBus 
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enforced  by  Larcins,  dictator,  u.  26;  the  dae  holding  of  the  cenfiotf 
the  cause  for  the  appointment  of  censors,  ii.  265. 

Centuries,  voting  by,  gires  preponderance  to  the  wealthier  citizens ;  tribes, 
voting  by,  to  a  simple  majority  of  the  people,  ii.  100. 

Centurion,  aged,  oppressed  by  a  merciless  creditor,  story  of  an,  ii.  59. 

Cephalon  of  Gergis,  his  account  of  the  migration  of  .£neas  to  Thrace,  i.  308 ; 
on  the  foundation  of  Some,  i.  399. 

Cethegus,  M.  Cornelius,  the  earliest  Boman  distinguished  for  eloquence, 

i.  48. 
Chariot  of  clay,  ominous  swelling  of  a,  ii.  16. 
Charisius,  his  fragment  on  the  Satumian  metre,  i.  242. 

Charon  of  Lampsacus,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Greek  writer  of  con- 
temporary nistory,  li.  494,  495 ;  his  chronological  work  on  the  kings 
of  Sparta,  ii.  546. 

Charondas,  the  lawgiver  of  Catana  in  Sicily,  ii.  222. 

Chief  magistrates,  discrepancies  concerning  their  identity  show  want  of 
contemporary  records,  ii.  280. 

Chromius,  an  Argive  champion,  ii.  514. 

Chronicles  of  foreign  states,  as  sources  of  Boman  history,  i.  197. 

Cicero,  C.  Claudius,  a  tribune  of  the  pleba,  ii.  191. 

Cicero,  M.  Tullius,  his  writings  illustrative  of  contemporary  Boman  his- 
tory, i.  21 ;  his  writings  on  early  Boman  history,  i.  75;  his  alleged 
ignorance  of  the  ancient  constitution,  i.  132 ;  his  account  of  the  early 
iKoman  historians,  i.  40,  97;  his  account  of  the  Pontifical  annals, 
i.  157  ;  his  account  of  an  eclipse  mentioned  by  Ennius,  i.  15^ ;  on  the 
mendacity  of  funeral  panegyrics,  i.  188 ;  his  views  on  the  imitation  of 
Greek  models,  i.  234 ;  and  on  the  early  Boman  literature,  ib, ;  on  the 
election  of  Servius  Tullius,  i.  487 ;  on  the  classes  of  Servius,  i.  491 ; 
his  dialogue  '  De  Claris  Oratoribus,'  ii.  80 ;  he  distinguishes  between 
the  tables  of  the  first,  and  those  of  the  second,  decemvirs,  ii.  202, 
221,  249. 

CinsBthium,  in  Laconia,  named  after  a  companion  of  ^neas,  i.  309. 

Cincinnatus,  L.  Quinctius,  called  to  the  dictatorship  while  at  plough,  ii. 
1 76  ;  conquers  the  ^quians,  triumphs,  and  abaieates,  ib. ;  the  credi- 
bility of  tne  narrative  considered,  11.  177,  &c. ;  appointed  dictator  at 
eighty  years  of  age,  on  occasion  of  tne  alleged  treason  of  Moslius, 
ii.  270. 

Cincinnatus,  T.  Quinctius,  dictator,  subdues  the  Preenestines,  ii.  372. 

L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  his  Boman  history,  i.  36 ;  his  family  and  life,  i.  78 ; 
he  wrote  in  Greek,  i.  79,  82 ;  the  ooject  of  his  history,  ib. ;  his  share 
in  public  afiairs,  i.  81 ;  his  diligence,  i.  85;  his  account  of  the  pre- 
eminence  of  Alba,  i.  131 ;  on  Tarpeia,  i.  423 ;  his  version  of  the  story 
of  the  death  of  MsbUus,  ii.  271. 

Cineas,  his  conversation  with  Pyrrhus,  i.  66, 

Circe,  placed  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  i.  328. 

Circeii,  its  foundation,  i.  515 ;  stipulated  for,  in  treaty  with  Carthage,  by 

Bome,  ii.  3 ;  submits  to  Coriolanus,  ii.  107. 
Claudian  house,  origin  of,  ii.  21. 

Appius  Claudius  the  first,  dedicated  shields  with  portraits  of  his  ancestors, 
i.  183,  ».  18;  originally  a  Sabine,  named  Attus  Clausus,  ii.  21. 

Appius  Claudius,  son  of  the  preceding,  his  death,  difficulties  attending  the 
account  of  it,  ii.  155,  150. 
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Appitis  ClaudiiLB,  ^^randson  of  Appius  Glaudius  the  first,  one  of  the  first 
decemrirate,  li.  197 ;  of  the  second,  ii.  200 ;  his  attempt  upon  the 
chastity  of  Virginia,  and  the  consequences ;  the  fall  of  the  decemvirate, 
and  his  own  death,  ii.  207 — 216 ;  examination  of  the  account  given  us 
of  his  person  and  conduct,  ii.  224 — 229,  237,  238. 

C.  Claudius,  uncle  of  the  decemvir,  ii.  204,  224,  256,  257. 

M.  Claudius,  a  client  of  the  decemvir,  employed  by  him  in  his  attempt 
upon  Virginia,  ii.  207,  &c. 

Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  his  speech  on  the  embassy  of  Cineas,  i.  179; 
inscription  to  hifl  memory,  i.  187 ;  his  important  censorship,  ii.  481 ; 
his  blindness,  ii.  482,  483. 

Claudius,  the  emperor,  his  speech  preserved  at  Lyons,  i.  201. 

Cleomenes  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  517. 

Cleonymus,  his  expedition  to  Italy,  i.  58 ;  ii.  439. 

Cleopatra,  her  suicide,  i.  220. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  ii.  436. 

Clinias,  on  the  foundation  of  Some,  i.  400. 

Clisthencs,  of  Athens,  reforms  of,  ii.  221. 

Clitarchus,  his  account  of  the  embassy  of  the  Eomans  to  Alexander  the 
Grreat,  i.  60,  61. 

Clodius,  his  work  on  chronology,  i.  153. 

Cloelia,  swims  across  the  Tiber,  ii.  19. 

Q.  Clcelius,  consul,  declares  his  colleague  dictator,  ii,  25. 

Cluilius,  king,  or  dictator,  of  Alba,  i.  454. 

Clusium,  attacked  by  the  Gauls,  ii.  323;  desertion  of,  by  the  other 
Etruscan  cities,  and  embassy  from,  to  Kome,  ib,  this  account  examined, 

"•  341- 
Cluverius,  his  views  on  early  Boman  history,  i.  4. 

Clypeit  Boman,  whence  derived,  when  given  up  for  scuta,  ii.  432. 

Cocalus,  his  daughters  killed  Minos,  i.  276,  n, 

Horatius  Cocles,  his  statue,  i.  166 ;  his  celebrated  exploit,  ii.  14. 

Codrus,  last  king  of  Athens,  ii.  548. 

Collatia,  its  capture  by  the  Bomans,  L  473. 

L.  Tarquinius  CoUatinus,  one  of  the  first  two  consuls,  accused  of  sympathy 
with  the  Tarquinian  cause,  his  exile,  ii.  6,  7,  8. 

Colonial  system  of  Bome,  its  origin,  i.  415. 

Colonies  ex  secesnoncy  ii.  65 ;  Boman  colonia,  in  the  technical  sense,  what 
distinctively,  ib,,  n.  207. 

Columna  rostrata,  overthrown  by  lightning,  L  151. 

Cominius,  Pontius,  brinjring  a  message  to  ther  Bomans  besieged  in  the 
Capitol,  swims  the  Tiber,  ii.  330. 

P.  Cominius,  a  consul,  takes  Corioli,  ii.  84. 

Comitia  curiata,  and  comitia  tributa,  ii.  152,  215. 

Comitium,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  427. 

Commentarii  censorum,  i.  136 ;  pontificum,  i.  169 ;  meaning  of  the  word 
commentarius,  i.  169,  «.  124. 

Compitalia,  instituted  by  Servius  TuUius,  i.  487. 
Concord,  temple  of,  ii.  377. 

Consualia,  festival  of,  identified  with  an  Arcadian  festival,  i.  287;  its 
origin,  i.  420 ;  its  institution  ascribed  to  Bomulus,  ib. 
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Consuls,  establisliinent  of  their  office,  ii.  2 ;  eligibility  of  plebeians  for  the 
consulship  proposed,  ii.  255 ;  first  plebeian  consul  appointed,  366  B.C., 
ii.  262,  376. 

Gorinth,  a  portion  of  the  history  of,  ii.  533 — ^537. 

Coriolanus,  C.  Marcius,  bis  first  military  service,  ii.  30,  n.  104 ;  distin- 
guishes himself  at  the  taking  of  Conoli,  ii.  84 ;  sustains  a  repulse  for 
the  consulship,  advocates  the  keeping  up  the  price  of  com,  popular 
indignation  and  proceedings  against  him,  his  exile,  ii- 97 — 103 ;  ex- 
cites ihe  Yolscians  against  Eome,  and  is  made,  with  TuUus  for  his 
colleague,  general  of  me  Volscian  army,  ii.  105 — 107 ;  his  hostilities 
against  the  Komans,  ii.  107 — 109 ;  raises  the  siese  of  Borne  at  the 
entreaties  of  an'  embassy  of  Soman  matrons  headed  by  his  mother  and 
wife,  ii.  I  TO,  iii ;  is  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of  Tullus,  ii.  iii ; 
comparison  of  different  accounts  of  various  particulars  respecting  him, 
ii.  113 — 116;  review  of  his  history,  ii.  116 — 129. 

Com,  scarcities  of,  at  Bome,  ii.  15,  92,  269. 

Cornelia,  a  matron  guilty  of  poisoning,  ii.  485. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  military  tribune,  or  consul  P  kills  Tolumnius,  king  of 

the  Yeientes,  thus  gainmg  the  second  spolia  opima,  ii.  275 — 278. 
C.  Cornelius  Arvina,  a  dictator,  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  ii.  445. 
M.  Cornelius,  a  decemvir,  ii.  205. 

Corsica,  a  Boman  expedition  to,  with  the  purpose  of  founding  a  city, 

ii.  487. 
M.  Valerius  Corvus,  his  cognomen,  how  obtained,  ii.  402,  407 ;  he  defeats 

the  Samnites,  ii.  412 ;  appointed  dictator,  quells  a  mutiny,  ii.  417. 

Corssen,  on  the  songs  at  Boman  banquets,  i.  205. 

M.  Crassus  takes  2000  pounds  of  gold  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  ii.  336,  352. 

Crater,  golden,  sent  by  the  Bomans  as  an  offering  to  Delphi,  ii.  305. 

Cremera,  the,  catastrophe  at,  ii.  146. 

CroBSUs,  king  of  Lydia,  ii.  524. 

Crustumerium,  its  foundation,  i.  363. 

Cumae,  histories  of,  i.  198,  ^96 ;  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  Tarquins,  ii.  93 ; 
interesting  chapter  in  its  history,  ii.  521 — 523  (referred  to,  ii.  20,  44,). 

Curia  Hostilia,  i.  no. 

Curiatii,  the  three,  i.  455 ;  their  combat  with  the  Horatii,  ih. 

Curtian  lake,  different  accounts  of  the  origin  of  its  name,  i.  425 ;  ii.  410. 

Cylon,  memory  of  his  attempt,  i.  loo;  ii.  532. 

Cypselus,  his  time,  i.  470 ;  origin  of  his  name,  i.  478 ;  ii.  533. 

Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  ii.  515,  524;  his  life  by  Xenophon,  a  political 
romance,  ii.  525 — 529. 

Damastes  mentions  the  Trojan  matron  Bom^,  i.  63. 

Darius,  king  of  Persia,  ii.  503 ;  his  Scythian  expedition,  ii.  504 — 508. 

Debts,  disturbances,  &c.,  in  relation  to,  at  Bome,  ii.  57,  64,  85,  &c. ;  372, 
374,  &c. ;  479. 

Debts,  general  remission  of,  at  Athens,  by  Solon,  ii.  86. 

Decemviral  laws,  their  preservation,  i.  112. 

Decemviri,  election  of  the  first  Decemvirate,  ii.  196,  197 ;  they  exercise 
their  power  with  sobriety  and  moderation,  ii.  198,  199 ;  election  of 
the  second  Decemvirate,  199 — 201 ;   their  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
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gOYemment,  201,  &c. ;  their  final  overthrow,  313,  314;  examination 
of  the  extant  account  of  the  Decemvirate,  216—252. — See  also  Appiua 
Claudius,  Siccius,  Ikvelve  Tables,  Virginius. 

Decius  the  younger,  devotes  himself  to  death  at  the  battle  of  Sentinum, 

ii-  403»  404- 
P.  Decius  Mus,  devotes  himself  to  death  at  the  battle  of  Yeseris,  ii.  435. 

Deioces,  account  by  Herodotus  of  his  making  himself  king  of  the  Medes,  a 
political  romance,  ii.  529. 

Delphi,  oracle  at,  consulted  by  the  Eomans,  ii.  300,  30 1 ;  temple  at,  burn- 
ing and  rebuilding  of,  ii.  513 ;  oracle  at,  consulted  by  Croesus,  ii.  525. 

Demaratus,  his  migration  from  Corinth  to  Tarquinii,  i.  470. 

Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  is  deposed,  and  withdraws  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  ii.  517. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  his  message  to  the  Bomans,  i«  58. 
Manius  Curius  Dentatus,  consul,  with  his  colleague  P.  Cornelius  BufinuSi 
ends  the  third  Samnite  war,  ii.  473. 

Dicsearchus,  his  work  on  the  Spartan  constitution,  ii.  544. 
Dictator,  first  appointment  of  a,  at  Eome,  ii.  25 ;  origin  and  nature  of  his 
office  considered,  ii.  46^49 ;  first  plebeian  cUctator  appointed,  356  B.C., 

ii-397- 
Dido,  visit  of  .^neas  to,  i.  315 ;  unknown  to  the  Greek  writers,  ih. 

Dio  Cassius,  on  the  freedom  of  history  under  the  republic,  i.  53,  «.  137 ; 
his  treatment  of  early  Eoman  historv,  i.  ^4 ;  his  knowledge  of  tne 
ancient  constitution,  i.  122 ;  on  the  Alban  longs,  i  361. 

Diocles  of  Peparethus,  unknown  to  Dionysius,  i.  96;  his  date  and  his 
account  of  the  foimdation  of  Eome,  i.  408. 

DiodoruB,  mentions  the  embassies  of  the  Western  nations  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  i.  61 ;  his  authorities  for  Sicilian  history,  i.  69  ;  his  notices  of 
Soman  history,  i.  73 ;  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  i.  74 ;  his 
date  of  the  foundation  of  Eome,  1.  367 ;  the  catastrophe  of  Cremera 
the  first  event  in  Eoman  history  after  the  time  of  the  kings  noticed 
by  him,  ii.  14^ ;  his  narrative  of  the  capture  of  Eome  by  the  Gauls 
imusually  copious,  ii.  347. 

Dionysius  of  Chalcis,  on  the  foundation  of  Eome,  i.  400. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  his  character  of  the  early  Eoman  historians, 
i.  42 ;  plan  and  contents  of  his  history,  i.  71 ;  he  continues  the  history 
of  Poly  bins,  i.  72  ;  his  remarks  on  the  Eoman  funeral  orations,  i.  182 ; 
his  account  of  the  songs  relative  to  Eomulus  and  Eemus,  i.  210 ;  dis* 
tribution  of  his  history,  i.  245 ;  groundwork  of  his  narrative,  ib. ;  hia 
speeches,  i.  246 ;  his  accoimt  of  the  Aborigines,  i.  279 ;  on  the  dis* 

fersion  of  the  Pelasgians,  i.  281 ;  on  the  Tyrrhenians,  i.  282;  on 
iUpercal  aad  the  Lupercalia,  i.  287  ;  on  the  expedition  of  Hercules  to 
the  West,  i.  288 ;  his  account  or  the  burning  of  the  ships  by  the 
Trojan  women,  i.  321 ;  on  the  tombs  of  iEneas,  i.  340;  on  the  ex* 
pedition  of  ^neas  to  Latium,  i.  344 ;  his  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Eome,  i.  367  ;  on  the  Eoman  religion,  i.  416 ;  on  the  classes  of  Servius 
Tullius,  i.  480 ;  his  view  of  the  regal  form  of  government,  i.  541 1 
summaries  or  the  accounts  given  by  him  and  by  Livy  of  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  the  Eoman  commonwealth,  ii.  52 — ^^4;  the  dis- 
crepancies in  which  show  the  absence  of  authentic  annals,  ii  54 ;  he 
carefully  marks  the  synchronism  of  Eoman  and  Greek  history,  ii.  55 ; 
is  in  general  much  fuller  than  livy,  ii.  61 ;  his  copious  narrative  of 
the  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer  could  not  have  been  written  from 
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authentic  materials,  ii.  93 — 84 ;  his  notice  of  mistakes  of  some  Soman 
historians  concerning  tne  period  of  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  the 
elder,  ii.  94,  9^ ;  summary  of  chronological  discrepancies  between  him 
and  livy  relatmg  to  theliistory  of  Coriolanus,  inconsistent  with  the 
preservation  of  jiuthentic  Fasti,  ii.  116;  his  copious  narrative  of  the 
events  of  455  B.C.,  ii.  184'— 191 ;  what  dependence  to  be  placed  on  itP 
ii.  192,  19^ ;  his  description  of  the  early  Greek  historians,  ii.  408 ;  his 
account  of  the  early  Soman  historians  not  unlike  it  in  regard  to  the 
sources  of  their  materials,  ib.  and  499  (i.  89,  n.  39,). 

Dioscuri,  the,  apparition  of,  at  the  battle  of  the  lake  Segillus,  ii.  30,  31 ; 
belief  as  to  their  appearance  at  battles,  of  Grecian  origin,  ii.  49. 

Dius  Fidius,  a  temple  consecrated  to  him  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  ii.  161, 

Dodona,  visited  by  JEneas,  i.  312. 

Doliola,  ii.  327,  328. 

Dorians,  settlement  of,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  ii.  547. 

Draco,  the  Athenian  legislator,  ii.  532. 

Drusus,  Claudius,  aimed  at  royalty,  i.  106,  n.  24. 

Duilian  inscription,  i.  148. 

Duilius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  his  moderation  and  firmness,  ii.  253. 

Duris,  of  Samos,  his  history  of  Agathocles,  ii.  468. 

Eagles,  near  Some,  i.  516. 

Eating  of  their  tables  by  the  Trojans,  i.  332. 

Echard,  Lawrence,  on  early  Soman  history,  i.  2. 

Eclipses,  registered  in  the  Annales  Maximi,  1.  159 ;  their  importance  as 

omens,  ib.,  n.  94. 
Egeria,  i.  1 10 ;  her  colloquies  with  Numa,  i.  447. 
Egeria  Yallis,  i.  no. 
Aruns  Tarquinius  Egerius,  i.  473. 

Gellius  Egnatius,  the   Samnite   general,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sen* 
tinum,  ii.  467. 

Elyma,  its  foundation,  i.  317. 

Elymi,  their  migration  to  Sicily,  i.  274. 

Ennius,  his  Annales,  i.  54 ;  his  account  of  an  eclipse  in  350  u.c,  i.  159  ; 

his  reference  to  the  poem  of  Nsvius  on  the  first  Punic  war,  i.  207 ; 

his  poetical  character,  i.  232. 

Ephors,  a  Spartan  magistracy,  ii.  544* 

Ephorus,  his  history,  ii.  540. 

Epicadus,  completed  the  memoirs  of  Sylla,  i.  23. 

Epicharmus,  his  prose  discourse  to  Antenor,  i.  64,  n.  177. 

Epirus,  kings  of,  ii.  435,  n.  70. 

Eratosthenes,  on  the  foundation  of  Some,  i.  400. 

Eryx,  visited  by  iBneas,  i.  317. 

Eryx,  a  son  of  Venus,  i.  317. 

Esquiline  hill,  its  addition  to  the  city,  i.  544. 

Ethnology,  Italian,  how  far   preserved   by  tradition,  i.   127  ;   its  un- 
certainty, i.  294. 

Etis,  origin  of  its  name,  i.  310. 

Etruscans,  their  literature,  i.  199 ;  their  histories,  1.  200 ;  their  national 
origin,  i.  282. 
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Struscan  sootliBayera,  claimed  a  peculiar  skill  in  the  interpretation  of 
lightning,  ii.  143. 

Euphorion,  on  the  foundation  of  JEnns,  i.  309. 

Europe,  modem,  intimate  connexion  of,  with  ancient  Bome,  ii.  555. 

Euryleon,  son  of  JSneas,  i.  353. 

Eutropius,  his  Soman  history,  i.  73. 

Evander,  the  leader  of  a  colony  fh>m  Arcadia  to  Italy,  i.  383 ;  his  mythical 
character,  i.  286. 

Evidence,  external,  its  importance  in  history,  i.  13 — 18. 

Fabii,  their  derivation  from  Hercules,  i.  393,  n.  93.  Fabii,  the,  300; 
their  expedition  to  the  Cremera,  and  catastrophe,  ii.  144 — 147 ;  the 
narrative  how  far  to  be  considered  historical  P  ii.  147-^149. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Cunctator,  his  funeral  oration  on  his  son,  i.  179. 

M.  Fabius,  Pontifex  Maximus,  devotes  the  aged  senators  to  death  on  the 
capture  of  Bome  by  the  Gauls,  ii.  338. 

C.  Fabius  Dorso,  goes  forth  from  the  capitol  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  and 
offers  a  family  sacrifice,  ii.  339. 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  story  of  the  two  Fabian,  his  daughters,  in  its  alleged 
connexion  with  the  brmgin^  forward  of  the  Licinian  rogations,  ii.  373, 
374  ;  credibility  of  it  exammed,  ii.  377,  378. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  EuUianus,  master  of  the  horse  to  L.  Papirius  Cursor, 
dictator,  condemned  by  him  for  fighting  without  orders,  but  rescued 
by  the  soldiers,  ii.  443  ;  his  victory  over  the  Samnites  at  the  battle  of 
Sentinum,  ii.  467  ;  acts  as  lieutenant  to  his  son,  and  defeats  C.  Pontius, 
the  Samnite  commander,  ii.  473  ;  his  censorship,  in  which  he  gains  the 
surname  of  Maximus,  ii.  484. 

Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  son  of  the  preceding,  defeated  by  the  Samnites,  ii.  473. 

Fall  of  stones,  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  i.  164. 

Fannius,  C,  his  Boman  history,  i.  39. 

Fasces,  derived  from  the  kings,  an  emblem  of  supreme  power,  i.  104 ; 
division  x>{  them  between  the  consuls  variously  represented,  ii.  3  ; 
lowered  to  an  assembly  of  the  people  by  Valerius,  ii.  13  ;  custom 
introduced  by  him  that  the  consul  should  take  the  axes  out  of  them 
in  the  city,  ib, ;  the  axes  resumed  by  Larcius,  dictator,  ii.  26 ;  the 
fasces  bome  in  turns  before  the  members  of  the  first  decemvirate, 
ii.  198 ;  but  before  the  members  of  the  second  simultaneously,  ii.  301. 

Fasti  Capitolini,  i.  173. 

Fasti  compiled  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  i.  173. 

Fatua,  wife  of  Faunus,  i.  309. 

Fauns,  their  verses,  i.  307  ;  they  were  native  Italian  deities,  i.  3o8. 

Faunus,  his  oracle,  i.  308  ;  king  of  the  Aborigines,  i.  384,  398. 

FaustuluB,  i.  384,  385,  387,  388  ;  his  death,  i.  391. 

Februarius,  singular  story  of,  intended  to  explain  the  shortness  of  the 
month  February,  ii.  399,  n.  105. 

Feciales,  their  institution,  i.  466. 

Ferguson,  his  Boman  history,  i.  9. 

Ferise  LatinsQ,  a  third  day  added  to  the,  in  commemoration  of  the  return: 
of  the  plebs  after  the  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  ii.  73. 

Ficus  Buminalis,  i.  383,  n.  89. 
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Fidens,  a  Boman  colony,  revolts  to  the  Teientes,  ii.  275 ;  ifl  taken  by 
A.  ServiliuB,  ii.  278. 

L.  Tarutius  Firmanus,  cast  the  horoscope  of  Itome,  i.  393. 
C.  Yalerins  Flaccos,  his  claim  to  sit  in  the  senate,  i.  117. 
Flamen  of  Quirinus,  the,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  bury  some  of  the  sacred 
objects  on  the  captiire  of  Eome  by  the  Gauls,  ii.  327. 

Flavins,  Cn.,  published  the  calendar  of  days  for  legal  proceedings,  i.  135, 
171 ;  ii.  481,  482 ;  his  inscription  on  a  chapNol  near  the  oomitium, 
i.  177,  n.  155. 

Florus,  his  Eoman  history,  i.  73. 

Fortuna  Muliebris,  a  temple  built  to,  at  the  public  expense,  ii.  112. 

Fortune,  worshipped  by  the  Bomans  under  a  great  variety  of  epithets, 
li.  123. 

Fossa  Cluilia,  i.  4^. 

Fossa  Quirltium,  i.  467. 

Fregellffi,  establishment  of  a  Eoman  colony  at,  complained  of  by  the 
Samnites,  ii.  442. 

Frontinus,  his  military  anecdotes  on  early  Eoman  history,  i.  75. 

Fucine  lake,  ii.  313. 

Mettius  Fuffetius,  his  election  as  dictator  of  Alba,  i.  454 ;  his  treachery 

and  death,  i.  458. 
Funeral  orations  at  Athens,  i.  180 ;  at  Eome,  i.  181 ;  on  Eoman  matrons, 

their  origin,  i.  183 ;  ii.  305. 

Gabii,  its  foundation,  i.  363 ;  the  place  in  which  Eomulus  and  Eemus  were 
educated,  i.  386  ;  it  is  besieged  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  i.  513  ;  it  is 
taken  by  the  stratagem  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  to. ;  its  treaty  with 
Eome,  inscribed  on  a  wooden  shield,  i.  143,  514. 

Gaia  Csecilia,  her  statue,  i.  108,  n.  32. 

Gallic  wars,  ii.  399 — ^403  ;  examination  of  accounts  of,  ii.  404— ^408. 

Gallic  tumults,  much  dreaded  at  Eome,  ii.  400,  and  n.  107. 

Gtiul,  Trojan  settlers  in,  i.  327. 

Gauls,  their  migrations  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  i.  479-^481  ; 
their  first  war  with  the  Eomans,  their  capture  and  conflagration  of 
Eome,  (i.  151 ;)  ii.  322 — ^339  ;  examination  of  extant  accounts  of  this 
part  of  the  nistory,  340 — ^356. 

Gregania,  second  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  i.  485. 

L.  G^ganius,  sent  as  one  of  the  envoys  to  Sicily  to  procure  com,  ii.  94. 

Geese,  sacred,  of  Juno,  their  alarm  of  the  garrison  in  the  capitol,  ii.  331 ; 
recognised  by  the  belief  of  later  times,  ii.  345 ;  customs  in  comme- 
moration of  it,  ib.    * 

GelHus,  Cn.,  his  Eoman  history,  i.  28  ;  his  knowledge  of  the  early  period, 

i.  88  ;  on  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  i.  420. 
Gellius,  Aulus,  mentions  a  memoir  of  the  Porcian  family,  i.  191. 
Grelon,  Sicilian  despot,  i.  94. 

Genucius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  proposes  (or  revives  the  question  of)  an 

agrarian  law,  ii.  151 ;  his  death,  to, 
T.  Genucius,  a  decemvir,  ii.  197. 
Georgius  Syncellus,  on  the  Alban  kings,  1.  361. 
Gerlach  and  Bachofen,  their  history  of  Eome,  i.  12;  their  view  of  the 
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statement  of  Cincias  respecting  Alba,  i.  131 ;  on  the  historical  cha- 
racter of  the  accounts  of  the  Alban  kingdom,  i.  370. 

Geryones,  oxen  of,  i.  289 — 293. 

Glabrio,  0.  Acilius,  his  history  of  Bome  in  Greek,  i.  33. 

Governments,  constant  tendencies  in  forms  of,  not  to  be  inferred  from 
single  instances,  ii.  57,  (and  n.  185,)  58. 

Governments,  mixed,  the  doctrine  of,  probably  originated  in  the  school  of 
Plato,  ii.  100,  n.  25. 

Tib.  Gracchus,  procures  re-enactment  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius,  ii.  388. 

Greeks,  their  ignorance  of  Eome  in  early  times,  i.  59,  63,  64. 

Greek  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  i.  63  ;  ii.  408. 

Greek  history,  memory  of  certain  events  in,  kej>t  up  by  adventures  which 
befel  works  of  art  connected  with  them,  li.  319 ;  conmiencement  of 
age  of  contemporarv  Greek  history,  ii.  494 ;  difference  between  the 
origins  of  Greek  and  of  Roman  history,  i.  97  ;  ii.  497 ;  commencement 
of  a  connected  account  of  the  aflairs  of  the  principal  Greek  states, 

ii-55i- 
Greek  laws,  embassy  from  Bome  to  inquire  concerning,  ii.  195,  196. 

Greek  despots,  rise  of,  ii.  330. 

Greek  expeditions  to  Italy,  ii.  434 — 441. 

Greeks,  Asiatic,  the,  subjugated  by  the  kings  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  ii.  524. 

Greek  colonies,  little  means  of  judging  concerning  the  authenticity  oi  the 
dates  given  for  their  foundation,  ii.  550 ;  Qieir  foundation  legends 
mostly  fabulous,  ib. 

Greek  poets,  a  long  series  of,  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of  Roman 
literature,  ii.  552. 

Gregory  the  Great,  i.  364,  n,  47. 

Goettling  thinks  that  the  Annales  Maximi  were  not  preserved  for  the  period 
before  the  burning  of  the  city,  i.  158. 

Grrote,  Mr.,  on  the  Trojan  war,  i.  301  ;  remarks  the  connexion  of  most  of  the 
splendid  phffiuoniena  of  Grecian  history  with  the  dependence  in  which 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  held  by  the  inland  barbaric  powers,  ii.  525  ; 
remarks  that  the  Attic  orators  sometimes  confound  Solonian  and  post- 
Solonian  Athens,  ii.  530,  531  ;  notes  the  return  of  the  Heraclicbe  lu 
the  epoch  of  transition  fVom  mythical  to  historical  Greece,  ii.  547. 

Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  ii.  524. 

Hadrian,  the  emperor,  his  remark  on  the  difSculty  of  proof  of  treason, 

ii.  371. 
ITannibal,  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  i.  78,  n.  16. 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  statues  of,  carried  off  by  Xerxes,  and  sent 

back  by  Alexander,  ii.  319 ;  their  celebrated  attempt,  ii.  509. 
Hecateeus,  his  mention  of  towns  in  Italy,  i.  63 ;  notice  of  his  writings, 

ii.  495. 
Hegesippus,  his  account  of  the  migration  of  JSneas  to  Thraoe,  i.  308. 
Helenus,  his  meeting  with  ^neas,  i.  313. 

Hellanicus,  mentions  the  Trojan  matron  Som^,  i.  63;  his  aooount  of 
Italian  expeditions  to  Sicily,  i.  274 ;  his  explanation  of  the  name 
Italy,  i.  378  ;  his  account  of  the  flight  of  ^neas  from  Troy  to  Pallene, 
i.  306 ;  his  account  of  the  foundation  of  Some,  i.  314,  330, 396 ;  wrote 
near  the  commencement  of  contemporary  Grreek  history,  ii.  494  ;  his 
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relation  to  the  history  of  the  epoch  of  the  Ionic  revolt  and  the  Persian 

war,  ii.  502. 
Helots,  alleged  derivation  of  their  name,  ii.  544. 
Hemina,  L.  Cassius,  his  Soman  history,  i.  30  ;  his  knowledge  of  the  early 

period,  i.  88. 
Heraclidse,  return  of  the,  ii.  547. 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  his  mention  of  the  capture  of  Some  by  the  Gauls, 

i-  59 ;  "•  350- 
Heraclides  Lembus,  on  the  burning  of  the  Trojan  ships,  i.  321 ;  on  the 
foundation  of  Some,  i.  397. 

Hercules,  his  expedition  to  the  West,  i.  288;  his  settlement  near  the 
Palatine  hill,  ib. ;  different  versions  of  the  story  of  his  passage  through 
Italy,  i.  289. 

Tumus  Herdonius,  i.  5ii. 

H^rdonius,  a  Sabine,  seizes  the  capitol,  ii.  173,  174. 

Herennius,  his  advice  to  his  son  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  iL  456. 

Hermippus,  a  biographical  writer,  ii.  510. 

Hermodohis  of  Ephesus,  said  to  have  advised  the  decemvirs  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Twelve  Tables,  ii.  222. 

Herodotus,  wrote  near  the  commencement  of  Greek  contemporary  history, 
ii.  494 ;  six  years  old  when  the  last  event  related  in  bis  history  took 
place,  ii.  501. 

Hemicans,  the,  mulcted  of  part  of  their  territory,  ii.  128. 

Hersilia,  i.  420,  426,  453. 

Hesiod,  verse  of,  translated  in  the  Annales  Maximi,  i.  167. 

Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  his  accoimt  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  PyirhuB, 
i.  65  ;  his  treatment  of  the  early  Soman  history,  i.  94. 

Hipparchus,  younger  brother  of  Hippias,  his  death,  ii.  509. 

Hippias,  despot  of  Athens,  his  ejection,  ii.  509. 

Historians,  early,  of  Some,  their  dry  and  jejune  style,  i.  40 ;  their  suf&* 
ciency  as  hiistorical  witnesses,  i.  42,  50 ;  their  lugh  social  position, 
i.  43  ;  they  took  notice  of  prodigies,  i.  50 ;  they  filmed  the  history  of 
the  first  four  and  a  half  centuries  of  Some,  i.  94. 

Historio^phv,  Soman,  had  originallv  an  official  character,  i.  97  ;  Greek, 
origmatea  with  private  writers,  to. 

History,  constitutional,  its  |)ropa^ation  by  oral  tradition,  L  113 — 127  ;  its 
connexion  with  events,  i.  120  ;  ii.  282. 

Hooke,  his  Soman  history,  i.  3  ;  he  controverts  the  views  of  Beaufort,  i.  o; 
his  account  of  the  derivation  of  the  early  Soman  history  from  family 
memorials  and  funeral  orations,  i.  103,  194 ;  makes  no  mention  of 
poems  among  the  sources  of  early  Soman  history,  i.  202 ;  on  the 
settlement  of  ^neas  in  Latium,  i.  34^ ;  his  view  of  the  death  of  Sp. 
Cassius,  ii.  136;  of  the  account  of  feeso  Quinctius,  ii.  168;  of  the 
case  of  Manbus,  and  of  his  relation  to  Camillus,  ii.  369. 

Horace,  his  allusion  to  the  custom  of  singing  the  exploits  of  brave  men  at 
banquets,  i.  204. 

Horatia,  slain  by  her  brother,  i.  456 ;  her  tomb,  ib, 

Horatii,  the  three,  i.  455  ;  their  combat  with  the  Curiatii,  ib, 

M.  Horatius,  an  opponent  of  the  decemvirs,  ii.  204,  213. 

Tullus  Hostilius,  third  king  of  Some,  his  election,  i.  453 ;  his  war  with 
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Alba,  i.  41^4 ;  liia  demolition  of  Alba,  i.  4^8 ;  his  war  with  the  Latins, 
i.  460 ;  his  death,  ib. ;  character  of  the  history  of  his  reign,  L  461. 

Hostius,  his  poem  on  the  Istrian  war,  i.  55. 

L.  Hostius,  the  first  parricide  at  Bome,  i.  418. 

Howel,  Dr.,  on  early  Eoman  history,  i.  2, 

Human  sacrifices,  ii.  430,  n.  53. 

Icilius,  the  betrothed  husband  of  Virginia,  ii*  20S,  212,  215. 

Dia,  daughter  of  Numitor,  i.  366. 

Hienses,  in  Sardinia,  i.  327. 

Indian  history,  its  sources,  L  244. 

Inscription  on  a  linen  breast-plate,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
i.  147;  inscription  commemorative  of  the  victory  of  T.  Quintius 
Oincinnatus,  i.  148  ;  Duilian  inscription,  ib. 

Insignia  of  Roman  kings,  their  origin,  i.  472, 

Instauratitius  dies,  ii.  105. 

Institutional  legends,  ii.  46. 

Insula  Tiberina,  iL  10 ;  a  fane  erected  in  it  to  ^sculapius,  ii.  486. 

Interest  on  money,  alleged  prohibition  of,  ii.  417. 

Interregnum,  after  the  death  of  Eomulus,  i.  442. 

Interrex,  Eoman,  a  reminiscence  of  the  regal  period,  L  102 ;  nature  of  the 
institution  under  the  kings,  i.  442. 

Ionic  revolt,  ii.  501. 
Ionic  migration,  ii.  550. 
Iphigenia,  sacrifice  of,  ii.  ^43. 
Isocrates,  his  '  Archidamus,'  ii.  539. 

Italia,  extension  of  the  name,  i.  272 ;  various  origins  of  the  name,  i.  278* 
Italus,  king  of  the  (Enotri,  i.  276 ;  other  accounts  respecting  him,  i.  278  $ 
he  is  supposed  to  migrate  irom  Sicily  to  Italy,  i.  279. 

lulus,  the  son  of  ^neas,  i.  352 ;  the  son  of  Ascanius,  i.  357. 

Janiculum,  fortified  by  Ancus  Marcius,  i.  467,  545;    occupied  by  the 

Yeientes,  ii.  150 ;  and  recovered,  ib. 
Johannes  Lydus,  his  allusions  to  early  Soman  history,  i.  76. 
Johannes  Malalas,  on  the  Alban  kingdom,  i.  368. 

Josephus,  his  remarks  on  the  recency  of  history,  and  absence  of  authori* 
tative  public  registration,  in  Greece,  ii.  496,  497. 

Juba,  his  Boman  history,  i.  31. 

C.  Julius,  a  decemvir,  accuses  a  patrician  before  the  people,  ii.  198. 

L.  Junius,  (assuming  the  additional  name  of  Brutus,)  leader  of  the  seces* 

sion  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  ii.  69,  &c. ;  appointed  one  of  the  first  tribunes 

of  the  people,  ii.  72. 

Juno,  statue  of,  transported  from  Yeii  to  Borne,  ii.  304 ;  temple  to  Juno 
Begina  founded  by  Camillus,  ib, 

Juno  Moneta,  temple  of,  bmlt  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Manlius,  ii.  367, 

410. 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  temple  of,  its  foundation  legend,  i.  474 ;  its  erection 

by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  i.  512 ;  its  dedication  by  the  consul  Horatius, 

ii.  13. 
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Jupiter  Stator,  his  temple,  i.  426;  a  temple  vowed  to  him  by  Aiilius, 
ii.  469. 

Jupiter  of  Terrors,  memorial  altar  erected  to  him  on  the  Mons  Sacer, 

ii.  72. 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  temple  of,  ii.  276. 

Jupiter  Pistor,  and  Jupiter  Soter,  altars  of,  why  so  named,  ii.  332. 
Jupiter  Imperator,  statue  of,  brought  fix>m  Prseneste  to  Bome,  ii.  372. 

Jupiter,  a  large  statue  of,  on  the  Capitol,  described  as  dedicated  from  the 
cuirasses,  &c.,  of  the  sacred  Samnite  band,  ii.  470. 

Jus  civile  FlavianuiA,  ii.  482. 

Jus  civile  Papirianum,  i.  142. 

Ksso  Fabius,  accuses  Sp.  Cassius,  (of  aiming  at  royalfy,)  ii.  132 ;  con- 
'     sequently  unpopular,  and  not  supported  by  his  army,  ii.  142  ;  leader 
(according  to  Livy)  of  the  Fabii  to  the  Cremera,  ii.  144. 

"KjBdBO  Quinctius,  son  of  L.  Q.  Cincinnatus,  falsely  accused  of  a  brutal 
homicide,  goes  into  exile,  iL  167. 

Eiug  of  the  sacrifices,  i.  105. 

Eling,  institution  of  a,  by  the  Yeientes,  disliked  by  the  other  Etruscans  P 
ii.  297. 

Kings,  Koman,  memory  of  them,  i.  102 ;  their  insignia  transferred  to  the 
nigh  Boman  magistrates,  i.  103 ;  hatred  of  kings  under  the  republic, 
i.  106;  ii.  5;  statues  of  the  Seven  kings  in  the  Capitol,  i.  107;  their 
insignia,  i.  472  ;  character  of  their  history,  i.  526 ;  their  names,  i.  530 ; 
form  of  their  government,  i.  531 ;  proceedings  in  their  election,  i.  532  ; 
traces  of  a  hereditary  right  of  succession,  i.  533 ;  their  limited  powers, 

i-  534. 

Lacedsemonians,  their  custom  of  wearing  long  hair,  origin  of,  ii.  515; 
alliance  between  them  and  Croesus,  ii.  ^25 ;  they  discouraged  literature, 
therefore  had  no  native  historians,  ii.  544 ;  their  kings,  beginning  of 
contemporary  registration  of  their  names  and  length  of  their  reigns, 
not  to  be  certainly  determined,  ii.  545. 

Lffistrygones,  placed  at  Formis,  i.  328. 

M.  Lsetorius,  a  centurion,  appointed  by  the  people  to  dedicate  a  temple  of 
Mercury,  ii.  61. 

Landowners  of  Syracuse,  expulsion  of,  by  their  serfe,  ii.  67. 

Lands,  public,  of  JSome,  management  of,  a  most  important  grievance  of 
the  plebeians,  ii.  191,  &c* 

T.  Larcius,  first  Soman  dictator,  ii.  25. 

Larentalia,  i.  385. 

Latins,  war  of  Tullus  Hostilius  against  them,  i.  460 ;  they  assist  the  Tar- 
^uinian  cause,  ii.  23 ;  are  defeated  by  the  Eomans  at  tne  lake  BeglLlus, 
ii.  2p,  30 ;  the  Eomans  renew  a  former  treaty  with  them,  ii.  32 ;  a 
Latm  revolt,  ii.  363 ;  they  abandon  their  alliance  with  B.ome,  and  war 
ensues,  ii.  422,  423 ;  they  are  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Veseris,  ii.  425 ; 
final  redu(;tion  of  Latium  by  the  Bomans,  ii.  426 ;  examination  of 
accounts  of  it,  ii.  427 — 432. 

Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborifi[ines,  i.  298 ;  his  parentage,  i.  300 ;  his  war  with 
the  Butuli,  i.  334 ;  a  founder  of  Bome,  i.  396. 

Latinus  Silvius,  king  of  Alba,  i.  362. 

Laona,  daughter  of  Anius,  L  309,  335. 
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Laorenkim,  orig:in  of  the  name,  i.  331, 
Lausus,  son  of  Numitor,  i.  366. 

Lavici  conquered,  and  ite  territory  divided  among  Eoman  settlers,  ii.  292. 
Lavinia,  daughter  of  Latinos,  i.  335 ;  she  is  married  to  iEneas,  i.  337 ;  her 
son  by  iLneas,  i.  352. 

Layinium,  founded  by  JEneas,  i.  335. 

Laws  engraved  on  brass,  i.  138 ;  laws  attributed  to  the  kings,  i.  139 ;  their 

destruction  by  fire,  i.  150 ;  the  Eomans  had  no  written  laws  in  early 

times,  i.  171. 

Laws,  written,  possession  of,  and  decisions  according  to,  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  democratic,  ii.  219. 

Leclerc,  on  the  Pontifical  annals,  L  169,  n.  124. 

Lectistemium,  i.  163;  when  first  resorted  to,  ii,  357. 

Legends,  of  early  Koman  history,  their  different  sorts,  i.  432. 

Legendary  style,  the  characteristics  of,  ii.  360. 

Leges  regiiB,  i.  139,  140,  433,  526. 

Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  his  death  at  Thermopylae,  ii.  518. 

Leucas,  visited  by  iBneas,  i.  312. 

Leucosia,  island  of,  visited  by  uEneas,  i.  324. 

Levesque,  his  views  on  the  early  Homan  history,  i.  10,  n.  25. 

Libri  Untei,  i.  172 ;  ii.  258,  276,  279. 

C.  Licinius  Stolo,  leader  of  the  plebeian  party  in  a  great  constitutional 
struggle,  ii.  373. — See  following  art. 

Licinian  rogations,  proposed,  and  after  much  dif&culty,  carried,  ii.  374 — 376; 
rogation  i,  concerning  debts,  ii.  374,  382,  383,  397,  398;  ^gation  2, 
ajgrarian,  (i.  113,)  ii.  374,  383 — 392  ;  Licinius  fined  for  a  breach  of  it, 
(1.  1 13,)  ii.  387  ;  rogation  3,  abolishing  consular  tribunes,  and  requir- 
ing at  least  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  a  plebeian,  ii.  374,  392—307 ; 
examination  of  account  of  this  political  struggle,  ii.  380 — g2.  (An 
additional  proposition  by  Licinius  for  the  increase  of  tne  curators  of 
sacred  things,  some  of  tnem  to  be  plebeians,  ii.  374,  375.) 

Lictors,  derived  from  the  kings,  i.  103. 

Lights  on  the  Eoman  spears,  in  503  B.C.,  i.  165.  ^ 

Ligyes,  their  migration  to  Sicily,  i.  275. 

Liparse,  islands,  piracy  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of,  ii.  305,  306. 

Literature,  lateness  of  its  cultivation  at  Bome,  i.  155,  237  ;  ii.  552. 

Livius  Andronicus,  his  life  and  poetry,  i.  231. 

Livy,  on  a  reading  in  Epit.  53,  i.  34 ;  his  principal  object  was  to  write 
contemporary  liistory,  i.  44 ;  analysis  01  the  contents  of  his  history, 
i.  45 ;  his  mention  01  prodigies,  i.  51 ;  his  account  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Eomans  respecting  Alexander  the  Great,  i.  61 ;  contents  of  his 
first  eleven  books,  i.  7 1 ;  his  statement  respecting  the  destruction  of 
records  before  the  burning  of  Eome,  i.  152,  ii.  240 ;  he  rarely  men- 
tions prodigies  in  the  first  decad,  i.  161 ;  his  account  of  prodigies 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  i.  162 ;  on  the  mendacity  of  funeral  pan- 
egyrics and  ancestorial  inscriptions,  i.  188,  189,  ii.  445 ;  is  supposed 
by  Niebuhr  to  cite  a  fragment  of  a  poem  on  the  trial  of  Horatius, 
i.  224 ;  the  main  object  of  his  history,  i.  247 ;  his  narrative  of  the 
early  Eoman  history  derived  firom  the  preceaing  historians,  i.  248 ; 
his  views  on  historical  evidence,  i.  249 ;  Ids  nreface,  i.  249,  n.  13  ;  he 
rationalizes  marvellous  incidents,  i.  250 ;  his  later  books,  i.  252,  n.  21 , 
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writera  whom  lie  chiefly  followed,  i.  255 ;  his  treatment  of  prodigies, 
i.  255 ;  his  speeches,  i.  256,  25^ ;  on  the  supposed  destruction  of  his 
works  by  Gregory  the  Great,  1.  264,  n.  47  ;  on  the  aborigines,  i.  280 ; 
his  account  of  Troy  in  Latium,  i.  332;  on  the  voyage  of  JSneasto 
Latium,  i.  344 ;  on  the  duration  of  Alba,  i.  367 ;  on  the  classes  of 
ServiuB  Tullius,  i.  489 ;  he  remarks  the  fitness  of  the  time  at  which 
the  change  from  regal  to  consular  government  took  place  at  Some, 
ii.  3 ;  comparison  of  nis  accounts  and  those  of  Dionysius,  of  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  the  Koman  commonwealth,  ii.  52,  54  [see  Diony 
siui] ;  his  narrative  of  the  period  containing  the  institution  of  tribunes 
of  the  people,  compared  with  that  of  Dionysius,  ii.  62 — 84  [see  Diom^- 
s^ius] ;  chronological  discrepancies  between  him  and  Dionysius  relat- 
ing to  the  historf  of  Coriolanus,  ii.  116  [see  Diomsius] ;  he  describes 
a  method  by  which  the  consuls  often  cheated  tne  soldiers  of  their 
booty,  ii.  141 ;  his  statement  of  the  Terentillian  rogation,  ii.  166;  his 
account  of  the  events  of  the  year  455  B.C.,  inconsistent  with  the  copious 
narrative  of  them  by  Dionvsius,  ii.  184,  loi  [see  Dionysius] ;  his 
notice  of  the  first  sending  of  an  army  to  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians, 
ii.  282 ;  his  account  of  the  grounds  of  the  Yeientine  war,  ii.  287  ;  his 
belief  that  Alexander  the  Great,  if  he  had  turned  his  arms  against 
Some,  would  have  found  in  her  a  successful  opponent,  ii.  362 ;  he 
notes  his  wonder  on  reading  the  account  of  the  perpetual  renewal  of 
the  Yolscian  and  .£quian  armies  in  the  historians  nearer  to  [not  con- 
temporary with]  the  time,  ii.  365 ;  his  view  of  the  agrarian  law  of 
Licinius,  li.  391. 

Lucanians,  the  Eomans  first  form  an  alliance  with  them,  ii.  443. 

L.  Lucceius,  his  Soman  history,  i.  27. 

Luceres,  one  of  the  Soman  tribes,  i.  412. 

Lucretia,  wife  of  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  her  rape,  i.  516;  she  kills  her- 
self, i.  517,  523. 

Lucullus,  his  Greek  history  of  the  Marsic  War,  i.  27. 

Lucumo,  an  Etruscan  grandee,  ii.  322. 

Ludus  Troj»,  i.  323. 

Lupa,  its  ambiguous  meaning,  i.  250. 

Lupercal  cave,  the,  i.  109,  238,  287. 

Lupercalia,  identified  with  an  Arcadian  festival,  i.  387. 

Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  ii.  542. 

Macaulay,  Mr.,  on  the  poetical  character  of  events  in  the  early  Soman 
history,  i.  217  ;  on  a  passage  of  Fabiua  Fictor,  i.  238. 

Macer,  C.  Licinius,  his  Soman  history,  i.  24 ;  considered  the  Soman  dic- 
tatorship to  have  been  imitated  from  Alba,  ii.  26. 

Machiavel,  his  view  of  the  early  Soman  history,  i.  a ;  did  not  fully  com- 
prehend the  true  character  of  the  Soman  agrarian  laws,  ii.  137,  n. 
143 ;  his  mode  of  accounting  for  the  establishment  of  the  decemvirate, 
ii.  233;  n,  loi. 

Sp.  Mffilius,  distributes  com  amonj^  poor  plebeians,  ii.  270 ;  is  accused  of 
aiming  at  royalty,  ih. ;  and  killed,  ib.  and  271 ;  our  information  not 
such  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  his  character,  ii.  273,  274. 

Msnius,  a  tribune,  proposer  of  an  agrarian  law,  ii.  295. 

Magister  populi,  used  for  dictator,  i.  170. 

Magistrates,  lists  of,  i.  173. 

Mallet,  on  the  duration  of  tradition,  i.  98. 
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Ociaviug  Mamilins,  i.  511. 

Mandrocles  executes  a  bridge  oyer  the  Bosporus  for  Darius,  ii.  505. 

M.  Manlius  saves  the  Capitol,  ii.  331 ;  is  accused  of  treasonable  designs, 
ii-  365*  366 ;  condemned  and  executed,  ii.  366,  367  ;  a  different  version 
by  Zonaras  of  his  treason,  iL  367 ;  satisfactory  means  of  judging  of  his 
guilt  not  presented  to  us  by  ancient  writers,  ii.  371,  372. 

T.  Manlius,  exploit  by  which  he  obtains  the  surname  of  Torquatus,  ii.  401 ; 
causes  his  son  to  be  executed  for  engaging  in  a  combat  contrary  to 
orders,  ii.  424 ;  hence  the  expression,  Manliana  imperia,  ib, 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  his  funeral  oration  on  his  father,  i.  179. 

Marcius  calls  the  Bomans  Trojugense,  i.  342. 

Ancus  Marcius,  fourth  king  of  Borne,  his  election,  i.  465 ;  he  institutes  the 
feciales,  i.  466 ;  his  wars,  ib. ;  his  public  works,  i.  467  ;  he  establishes 
Latin  settlers  at  Bome,  i.  468 ;  his  two  sons,  i*  471 ;  tney  murder  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  i.  477. 

Mar^uardt,  his  continuation  of  the  work  of  Becker  on  Boman  Antiquities, 
1.  12. 

Marriages  of  the  gods,  i.  348,  n.  207. 

Marriages,  mixed,  between  the  Bomans  and  Latins,  ii.  28. 

Mars,  his  intercourse  with  Bhea  Silvia,  i.  379. 

Massilia,  its  foundation,  i.  480,  481. 

Massilian  chronicles,  their  existence  supposed  by  Niebuhr,  i.  202. 

Master  of  the  horse,  appointment  of  a,  by  the  first  dictator,  ii.  26. 

Matrons,  Boman,  origin  of  their  privileges,  i.  428 ;  and  of  additional  privi- 
leges granted  to  them,  ii.  305. 

Matronalia,  festival  of,  its  origin,  i.  428. 

Massaliots,  treasury  of,  at  Delphi,  ii.  306. 

Megara,  compulsory  repayment  of  interest  enacted  at,  ii.  383. 

Melissa,  wife  of  Periandor,  ii.  536. 

Memnon,  his  account  of  the  message  sent  by  Alexander  the  Grreat  to  the 
Bomans,  i.  62. 

Merchants,  brought  news  in  antiquity,  i.  95,  n.  61. 

Messala,  his  work  on  the  great  Boman  families,  i.  191. 

Messenian  wars,  ii.  539 — 543. 

L.  Cfficilius  Metellus,  his  advice  to  the  Bomans  to  abandon  Italy  after  the 
battle  of  CannfB,  i.  79,  n.  18. 

Q.  Cscilius  Metellus,  his  funeral  oration  upon  his  father,  i.  179. 

Qeminius  Metius,  a  distinguished  Tusculan,  killed  by  T.  Manlius,  son  of 
the  consul,  M.  Manlius  Torquatus,  in  single  combat,  ii.  424. 

Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans,  i.  353. 

Mimnermus,  his  elegy  on  the  battle  of  the  Smymteans  against  Gyges,  ii. 

552,  553- 
Mines,  Veii  taken  by  means  of  one,  ii.  30a,  303 ;  notices  of  some  mines  in 

ancient  warfare,  ii.  310. 
L.  Minucius  appointed  prefect  of  the  annona,  ii.  269. 
Misenum,  passed  by  ^neas,  i.  324. 
Morges,  i.  377. 

Morgetes,  a  tribe  in  Sicily,  i.  277. 
Mons  Sacer,  ii.  66,  214  [see  Seeesnan]. 
Monuments,  evidence  derivable  from,  ii.  462. 
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Mncius,  his  celebrated  exploit,  ii.  17  ;  he  is  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  land, 
ii.  19. 

MtQler,  K.  O.,  on  the  migration  of  the  Siceli  to  Sicily  from  Italy,  i.  274 ; 

on  the  overthrow  of  the  Tarquins,  i.  526 ;  on  the  meaning  of  the  name 

of  the  Tarquins,  i.  530,  539. 
Mure,  Colonel,  his  views  on  tradition,  ii.  493 ;  he  speaks  of  the  Dorian 

revolution  as  formin|{  a  marked  line  between  the  mythical  and  real  in 

the  Grecian  annals,  11.  547. 

Mutiny  of  a  Homan  cohort,  soon  joined  in  by  a  large  body  of  other 
soldiers,  ii.  416 ;  amicably  quelled,  ii.  417 ;  accounts  of  it,  examined, 
ii.  417 — 421. 

Myron  of  Priene,  his  history  of  the  first  Messenian  War,  ii.  540. 

Nftvius,  his  date,  56,  2^2 ;  his  poem  on  the  First  Funic  War,  ib,;  it  ia 
referred  to  by  Ennms,  i.  207  ;  his  poetical  character,  i.  232 ;  mentions 
the  visit  of  ^neas  to  Dido,  i.  316. 

Neenia,  i.  211. 

Nail,  fixing  a,  in  a  temple,  i.  142,  176;  it  becomes  a  religious  ceremony^ 
i.  177 ;  ii.  409,  460,  485. 

Napoleon,  his  strategetical  criticism  on  Virgil's  account  of  the  capture  of 

Troy,  ii.  177,  «.  35,  190. 
Spurius  Nautius  described  as  a  descendant  of  a  companion  of  ^neas, 

ii.  6S, 

Attus  Navius,  the  augur,  cuts  the  whetstone,  i.  476. 

Neapolis,  a  treaty  between  it  and  Some,  mentioned  by  Livy  as  extant, 

ii.  443- 
Nemesis,  theory  of,  repeatedly  recognised  in  the  Soman  history,  ii.  342. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  the  duration  of  tradition,  i.  98. 

Neximi,  account  of  abolition  of  law  of,  bears  internal  marks  of  credibility, 
ii.  479. 

Nicostrata,  the  mother  of  Evander,  i.  284. 

Niebuhr,  B.  G.,  his  remarks  on  Beaufort,  i.  9,  n.  23 ;  on  Hooke,  t5. ;  his 
Soman  History,  its  importance,  i.  10;  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  ib. ; 
his  use  of  the  terms  *  annals'  and  'annalists,'  i.  92 — 4  ;  his  opinion 
on  the  propagation  of  constitutional  history  by  oral  tradition  examined, 
i.  114 — 27  ;  his  interpretation  of  the  word  *populus,'  L  123;  his  view 
of  the  period  of  the  kmgs,  i.  125,  n.  loi ;  his  opinion  on  the  accounts 
of  early  Italian  ethnology,  i.  128  ;  his  view  of  tiie  statement  of  Livy 
resj>ecting  the  destruction  of  records  in  the  Gallic  conflagration,  i.  153 ; 
his  interpretation  of  the  eclipse  mentioned  by  Ennius,  i.  160 ;  his  view 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  Soman  funeral  orations,  i.  186 ;  on  the  histories 
of  the  great  Soman  families,  i.  191 ;  on  a  history  of  the  Fabian  family, 
i.  192  ;  on  the  existence  ot  contemporary  histories  during  Ihe  Samnite 
wars,  i.  ip5  ;  on  the  Etruscan  writers  cited  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
i.  201  ;  his  hypothesis  respecting  the  derivation  of  Soman  history  from 

Eopular  poems,  i.  202,  235 ;  on  the  songs  at  Soman  banquets,  1.  205  ; 
is  account  of  the  supposed  poems  from  which  the  early  Soman  history 
was  derived,  i.  212  ;  date  01  the  supposed  poems,  i.  214;  their  sup- 
pression by  Ennius,  ib. ;  he  discovers  traces  of  metre  in  passages  of 
prose,  i.  224,  225 ;  he  supposes  Fiso  to  have  introduced  the  rationalist 
interpretation  into  Soman  history,  i.  250 ;  he  supposes  Livy  to  have 
treated  the  early  history  in  an  ironical  spirit,  i.  251 ;  his  view  of  Livy 
as  a  painter,  i.  252 ;  he  considers  Livy  and  Dionysius  to  have  been 
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Ignorant  of  tKe  constitntion  of  Eome,  i.  261 ;  he  thinks  that  the  truth 
can  be  restored  from  the  expressions  which  they  misunderstood,  i.  262 ; 
on  the  investigation  of  primitive  ethnology,  i.  268  ;  on  the  interchange 
of  mythical  names,  i.  270 ;  on  the  miration  of  the  Siceli  from  Italy  to 
Sicily,  i.  274  ;  on  the  forgery  of  the  list  of  the  Alban  kings,  i.  372 ;  on 
the  division  of  Home  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  i.  437  ;  on  the' 
destruction  of  Alba,  i.  463 ;  on  the  origin  of  the  Eoman  plebs,  i.  468 ; 
on  the  curiffi,  i.  408 ;  on  tne  difference  between  the  reigns  of  the  first 
two  and  last  five  Itoman  kings,  i.  529 ;  on  the  gnulual  extinction  of 
the  powers  of  the  Soman  kings,  i.  538 ;  his  view  of  the  primitive  Boman 
constitution,  i.  ^2  ;  his  inference  as  to  decline  of  Eome  shortly  after 
the  expulsion  01  the  Tarquins,  from  treaty  between  Bome  and  Car- 
thage, ii.  3,  4  ;  he  thinks  that  from  the  first  secession  a  true  narrative 
of  events  m  Boman  history  may,  by  conjectural  combination,  be  reco- 
vered from  the  extant  accounts,  ii.  90 ;  his  treatment  of  the  story  of 
Coriolanus,  ii.  124 — 126 ;  his  great  merits  in  explaining  and  illustrating 
the  agrarian  system  of  Bome,  ii.  137,  n.  143  ;  his  strange  hypothesis 
with  regard  to  the  Fabian  occupation  of  the  Cremera,  ii.  149 ;  he  con- 
siders the  narrative  of  the  first  oictatorship  of  Gincinnatus  improbable, 
and  originating  in  a  poem,  ii.  177  ;  he  coniectures  that  the  account  of 
the  first  eight  years  of  the  war  of  Veii  is  derived  from  the  annals,  but 
of  the  last  two  from  a  poem  containing  the  exploits  of  Camillus, 
ii.  320 ;  his  view  of  the  supposed  victory  of  Camilius  over  the  Grauls, 
^^'  349  ;  ^8  view  of  the  character  of  M.  Manlius,  ii.  370  ;  he  reforms 
the  story  of  the  First  Samnite  War,  according  to  nis  own  views  of 
internal  j>robabihty,  ii.  414 ;  his  indignation  at  the  execution  of  C. 
Pontius,  li.  457,  n.  134. 

Nona  Caprotinse,  the  name  of  a  festival,  i.  431,  ii.  364. 

Norba,  a  Boman  colony  sent  to,  ii.  96. 

Nostoi,  of  the  heroes,  i.  301. 

Numa  FompiUus,  his  meetings  with  Egeria,  i.  iio;  discover}^  of  his  sacred 
books,  1.  Tii,  167  ;  his  law  respecting  pcttria  potettas,  i.  139 ;  other 
lawsofNuma,  i.  140;  his  regulations  on  sacred  things,  i.  141 ;  his 
birthj)lace,  a^e,  and  election,  1.  44^  ;  his  pacific  character,  i.  446 ;  his 
religious  institutes,  i.  447  ;  his  colloquies  with  Egeria,  ih. ;  his  death, 
i.  448  ;  character  of  his  reign,  ih. ;  he  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
scholar  of  Pythagoras,  i.  449 ;  he  was  said  to  have  introduced  metallic 
money  at  Bome,  i.  452 ;  hij3  wife  and  children,  i.  453. 

l^umitor,  king  of  Alba,  i.  366 ;  he  is  deposed  by  Amulius,  i.  378 ;  he 
exposes  lu>mulus  and  Bemus,  i.  382. 

Numitoria,  the  mother  of  Virginia,  ii.  207. 

Numitorius,  maternal  uncle  of  Virginia,  ii.  208,  212,  215. 

Ocresia,  the  mother  of  Servius  Tullius,  i.  482. 

Ogulnii,  the  two,  their  proposal  for  rendering  plebeians  eligible  as  pontifi*s 

and  augurs,  ii.  484. 
Old  men,  their  memory  of  public  events  in  antiquity,  i.  118. 
Olympic  victors,  register  of,  ii.  546,  547. 
Olympias,  the  wife  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  ii.  436. 
Onchesmus  visited  by  ^neas,  i.  313. 

Onomarchus,  his  confiscation  of  the  treasures  of  Delphi,  ii.  306. 
Orations,  Boman,  from  the  Punic  wars  to  the  end  of  the  Bepublic,  i.  47. 
Orbinia,  a  Vestal  virgin,  executed  for  unchastity,  ii.  152. 
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Orestes,  his  bones  transported  to  Sparta,  ii.  513. 

*  De  Origine  Gentis  Eomanse,'  see  Victor. 

Orosius,  his  Unirersal  History,  i.  73. 

OrthagoridfiD,  dynasty  of  the,  at  Sicyon,  ii.  538. 

Ortiagon,  his  wife,  i.  220. 

Othryades,  a  Lacedsemonian  champion,  ii.  514. 

Ovation,  the,  origin  of,  ii.  22. 

Ovid,  his  allusions  to  early  Soman  history,  i.  75  ;  his  account  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  temple  of  Fortune,  i.  108 ;  his  account  of  the  Kustics 
Ymalia,  i.  353  ;  nis  account  of  the  Fabian  expedition  to  the  Cremera, 
ii.  144,  and  n.  165. 

Oxen,  the  speaking  of,  a  common  Soman  prodigy,  ii.  162,  m.  217. 

Pacurius,  his  poetry,  i.  232. 

Falsepolis,  possession  of  it  gained  by  the  Bomans,  ii.  443. 

Falanto,  i.  287. 

Palatine  hill,  various  origins  of  its  name,  i.  285, 286 ;  the  seat  of  the  original 

foundation  of  Some,  i.  390,  543. 
Palilia,  institution  of  the  festival,  i.  392. 
Palinurus,  promontory  of,  approached  by  ^neas,  i.  323 ;  receives  its  name 

from  the  pilot  of  JSneas,  ib, 
Pallautia,  i.  287. 

Pallantium,  in  Arcadia,  the  town  of  Evander,  i.  283 ;  near  the  Tiber,  i.  285. 
Pallas,  the  founder  of  Pallantium,  in  Arcadia,  i.  285  j  the  son  of  Evander, 

U). ;  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Launa,  i.  286. 
Palm  tree,  its  growth  in  Italy,  i.  515  ;  the  serpent  of  ^sculapius  said  to 

climb  up  one  at  Antium,  i.  515,  n.  127  ;  ii.  486. 
Papirius,  Caius,  i.  141. 
Papirius,  Manius,  i.  141. 
Papirius,  Sextus,  i.  141. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor,  dictator,  his  severity  toward  his  master  of  the  horse, 

ii-  443>  444 ;  his  great  victories  (as  master  of  the  horse,  or  as  consul  F) 

over  the  Samnites,  ii.  448  ;  again  dictator,  conquers  the  Samnites,  and 

triumphs,  ii.  460*. 
Parentalia,  derived  from  MnedA,  i.  340. 
I^atres  conscripti,  ii.  9. 

Patricians,  their  origin,  i.  413 ;  generally  described  in  early  Soman  history 
as  the  war- party,  while  the  plebeians  are  described  as  desirous  of 
peace,  ii.  57 ;  Coriolanus,  the  nrst  patrician  condemned  by  the  people, 
li.  102 ;  a  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  as  to  the 
choice  of  cousuIh,  ii.  141 ;  a  violent  conflict  between  them  caused  by 
the  proposals  of  Volero,  ii.  152 — 154 ;  riotous  proceedings  of  patricians 
in  preventing  the  people  from  voting,  ii.  180;  conteste  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  proceed  notwithstanding  supposed  settlement 
effected  by  the  decemviral  code,  ii.  254 ;  great  constitutional  struggle 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  ending  in  the  passing  of  the 
Licinian  laws,  ii.  373,  &c. 

Patron  of  Thyrium,  i.  313. 

Pausanias,  narrative  of  the  Messenian  wars  in  his  history  of  Greece,  ii.  540. 

Feculium  of  Sp.  Cassius,  ii.  134. 
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Pelasgi,  their  migration  from  Greece  to  Italy,  i.  373;  their  dispersioa 

from  Italy,  i.  281 ;  are  said  to  have  founded  Rome,  i.  395. 
Penates,  brought  by  -ZEneaa  from  Troy  to  Italy,  i.  340. 
Pergamum,  in  Crete,  stories  of  its  foundation,  i.  310. 
Periander,  despot  of  Corinth,  ii.  634 — ^537. 

Perizonius,  on  the  evidences  of  early  Roman  history,  i.  5 ;  his  conjecture 

respecting  the  poetical  origin  or  the  early  Roman  history,  i.  202. 
Persian  customs,  &c.,  interwoven  by  Xcnophon  in  his  Cyropfl&dia,  ii.  526 
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Phalaris,  bull  of,  ii.  319. 

Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  ii.  545. 

Philinus,  his  history  of  the  First  Punic  War,  i.  38,  39,  198 ;  his  account 
of  the  early  treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  L  144. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  ii.  436, 

Phrynichus,  his  two  historical  dramas,  ii.  503. 

Pictor,  Q.  Fabius,  his  Roman  history,  i.  37 ;  his  age,  ib. ;  his  family  and 
life,  i.  78;  he  wrote  in  Greek,  1.  79;  object  of  his  history,  ib»;  his 
share  in  public  affairs,  i.  81 ;  his  reasons  for  writing  in  Greek,  i.  82  ; 
his  treatment  of  the  early  period  of  Rome,  i.  83 ;  he  is  the  earliest 
Roman  historian,  i.  89 ;  nis  knowledge  of  the  ancient  constitution, 
i.  122 ;  on  the  legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  i.  238 ;  on  Tarpeia, 
i.  423 ;  may  have  been  induced  by  hereditary  feelings  to  collect  all 
extant  [not,  however,  to  be  accounted  autnentic]  accounts  of  the 
Fabian  expedition  to  the  Cremera,  ii.  148. 

Picus,  a  king  of  the  Aborigines,  i.  398. 

Pila  Horatia,  i.  457. 

Pilgrim  fathers,  in  New  England,  instance  of  a  colony  &x  secessione,  ii.  65. 

Pilitus,  L.  Otacilius,  his  memoirs  of  Pompeius,  i.  24. 

Pinarii,  i.  289,  293. 

Pinarius,  i.  395. 

Pipe-players,  the,  migration  of,  ii.  485. 

Pisistratic  period  at  Athens,  ii.  50& — 513. 

Piso,  L.  Calpurnius,  his  early  Roman  history,  i.  30 ;  his  knowledge  of  the 
early  period,  i.  88 ;  he  is  considered  by  Niebuhr  as  the  author  of  the 
rationalist  system  of  interpretation  in  Roman  history,  i.  250 ;  on  Tar- 
peia, i.  423 ;  his  version  or  the  story  of  Sp.  Melius,  his  authority  for 
it  not  to  be  now  discovered,  ii.  271. 

Plague,  or  pestilence,  the,  several  occurrences  of,  at  Rome,  ii.  151,  16  r, 
29^f  357>  3^91  399f  4^^  (those  at  pp.  161,  296,  described  as  if  from 
contemporary  registration). 

Platonic  Dialogue  of  Hipparchus  (at  least  a  production  of  the  Socratic 
school),  ii.  512. 

Plautus,  his  comedy,  i.  232. 

Plebeians,  their  origin,  i.  413,  468  [in  vol.  ii.  see  many  particulars  relating 
to  the  plebeians  under  Agrarian  laws.  Debt,  lAcinian  rogations. 
Patricians,  Tribunes,  &c.]. 

Plebiscita,  enactment  declaring  them  binding  on  the  whole  community 
(existing  accounts  of  this  enactment  irreconcilable),  ii.  215,  433. 

Pliny,  on  the  populi  Albenses,  i.  375,  n.  69  ;  he  incidentally  mentions  his 
having  read  a  treaty  granted  oy  Porsena  to  the  Romans,  ii.  39 ;  on 
the  scarcity  of  gold  at  Rome  in  early  times,  ii.  336. 
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Plutarch,  his  five  lives  of  early  Boman  history,  i.  74 ;  his  allusions  to  early 
Iloman  history,  i.  76 ;  oa  the  destruction  of  ancient  records  in  the 
Gallic  conflagration,  i.  153 ;  his  account  of  the  contents  of  Etruscan 
histories,  i.  201 ;  on  the  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  his  '  Life  of 
Itomulus,*  i.  240 ;  on  the  foundation  of  Borne,  i.  377  ;  on  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines,  i.  420 ;  his  account  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius,  ii.  390 ; 
he  states  that  some  of  the  ancients  had  rejected  Solon's  visit  to  OroesuB 
on  chronological  grounds,  ii.  531,  n.  134. 

Poem,  a,  if  contemporary,  more  trustworthy  than  a  traditional  prose  nar- 
rative, ii.  320. 

Poetry,  early  Boman,  copied  from  Greek  models,  i.  333. 

Poisoning,  by  Boman  matrons,  strange  account  of,  ii.  485. 

Pollian  tribe,  memory  of  a  cruel  vote  of  theirs  against  the  Tusculans  long 
preserved,  ii.  480. 

Polysenus,  his  military  anecdotes  on  early  Boman  history,  i.  75. 

Polybius,  his  Universal  History,  i.  3a ;  his  views  upon  the  religion  of 
the  Bomans,  i.  51 ;  his  allusions  to  early  Boman  history,  i.  76,  94  ; 
his  doctrine  respecting  tradition,  i.  98 ;  his  statement  respectmg  the 
Ausones  and  Opici,  i.  130 ;  his  account  of  the  treaties  between  Car- 
thage and  Bome,  i.  144 ;  his  account  of  the  Boman  ftineral  orations, 
i.  182;  his  account  of  Boman  ancestorial  portraits,  i.  183;  on  the 
voyage  of  ^neas,  i.  347  ;  he  furnishes  our  most  ancient  chronological 
comparison  of  Boman  with  Greek  history,  ii.  55 ;  his  account  (greatly 
differing  from  that  of  Livy  and  the  other  historians)  of  the  Gallic 
wars  of  the  period  following  the  capture  of  Bome,  ii.  404,  &c, 

Polycrates,  despot  of  Samos,  ii.  518,  519. 

Pomoerium  of  Bomulus,  i.  ^109. 

Pompilius,  see  Nwma. 

Pomptine  territory,  divided  by  appointment  of  the  senate,  ii.  384. 

Pons  Sublicius,  i.  467. 

Pontifex  Maximus,  the,  solemnly  devotes  to  voluntary  death,  ii.  328,  425. 

Pontiffs,  their  records,  i.  169 ;  their  books  perished  in  the  Gallic  confla- 
gration, i.  171. 

Pontifical  annals,  i.  158. 

C.  Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites,  defeats  the  Bomans  at  the  Caudine 
Pass,  and  causes  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  ii.  445 — 44^ ;  he  is  van- 
quished by  Fabius  Maximus,  and  beheaded  after  being  lea  in  triumph, 
u.  472. 

M.  Popilius  Lffinas  fines  Licinius  for  a  breach  of  his  own  agrarian  law,  ii. 

387. 
Populifugia,  festival  of,  its  origin,  i.  430,  ii.  364. 

Porsena,  his  treaty  with  Bome,  i.  146 ;  he  assists  the  Tarquins  against 
Bome,  ii.  14,  15 ;  is  induced  by  the  exploit  of  Mucins  to  treat  with 
the  Bomans,  ii.  17,  18;  makes  peace  with  them,  and  abandons  the 
cause  of  the  Tarquins,  ii.  19 — 21 ;  sale  (fictitious)  of  the  goods  of 
Porsena,  a  singular  custom  at  Bome,  ii.  20. 

Porta  Pandana,  i.  425. 

Porta  Scelerata,  ii.  145. 

Portraits,  ancestorial,  of  Boman  families,  i.  183. 

Posidonius,  his  continuation  of  Polybius,  i.  31. 

Posidonius,  his  history  of  Perseus,  i.  36. 
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Poatumia,  a  Vestal  virgin,  acquitted  of  a  charge  of  incontinence,  but  cau- 
tioned, ii.  296. 

Posturoius,  Eoman  dictator,  wounds  the  dethroned  king  Tarquin  at  the 
battle  of  Regillus,  ii.  29. 

A.  Postamius  Tubertus,  dictator,  yanquishes  the  Yolacians  and  ^quians, 
ii.  282 ;  is  said  to  have  put  his  son  to  death  after  the  battle,  for  a 
breach  of  discipline,  ib. 

Sp.  Postumius,  consul,  vanquished  by  C.  Pontius  at  the  Caudine  Pass,  ii. 
446 ;  Caudine  convention,  to  which  he  is  a  sponsor,  his  advice,  and 
the  consequent  proceedings,  in  respect  to  that  convention,  ii.  446 — ^448. 

L.  Postumius  Megellus,  twice  consul  in  third  Saranite  war,  is  victorious, 
triumphs  in  defiaQce  of  the  senate,  ii.  468 — 470 ;  recovers  Cominium 
from  the  Samnites,  ii.  472. 

Potitii,  i.  289,  293 ;  ii.  483. 

PouiUj,  M.  de,  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  early  Eoman  history,  i.  5. 

Prseneste,  mythical  account  of  its  foundation,  i.  198,  363 ;  reduction  of  it 

by  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  ii.  372. 
Prsetexta,  its  origin,  i.  473.  — ^" 

Pnetor,  creation  of  the  office,  ii.  377,  396. 
Prata  Quinctia,  ii.  176. 

Precedents,  cited  by  the  Eomans,  i.  83,  117,  125. 
Prisci  Latini,  their  towns,  i.  362. 

Privemates,  memorable  answer  of  their  envoy  to  the  Boman  Senate,  ii. 
441,  442. 

Procas,  king  of  Alba,  i.  366. 

Prochyta,  island  of,  passed  by  iEneas,  i.  324. 

Procopius,  his  account  of  the  ship  of  iEneas,  i.  322. 

Prodipes,  their  treatment  by  the  Soman  historians,  i.  gi ;  rarely  men- 
tioned in  the  first  decad  of  Livy,  i.  i6i,  164 ;  were  registered  in  the 
Annales  Maximi,  i.  162 ;  prodigies  in  464,  436,  and  399,  B.C.,  i.  164 ; 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  1. 165 ;  {>rodigie8  expiated  by  tne  punishment 
of  a  Vestal  virgin  for  unchastity,  ii.  141 ;  and  again,  ii.  152  ;  prodigy 
before  a  battle  with  the  Etruscans,  ii.  143 ;  prodigies  in  464,  461,  and 
458,  B.C.,  ii.  161,  162;  at  the  siege  of  Veii,  ii.  300;  in  the  i)eriod 
following  the  Grallic  conflagration,  ii.  409,  410,  in  296,  Sic,,  B.C.,  ii. 
486. 

Promathion,  on  the  foundation  of  Borne,  i.  401. 

Propertius,  on  the  subjects  of  the  Annales  of  Ennius,  i.  54,  n.  140. 

Property-tax,  a  general,  at  Bome,  ii.  290. 

Province  of  Etruria  assigned  to  Fabius,  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  determining  the  consuls'  provinces  by  lot,  ii.  466. 

ProxenuB  appears  to  have  treated  the  history  of  Pyrrhus  in  his  '  Epirotica,' 

i.  65. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  his  embassy  to  Bome,  i.  57. 
Publicity  of  business  at  Bome,  i.  259. 

Q.  Publilius  !^ilo,  his  dictatorship,  three  laws  passed  in  it  highly  favour- 
able to  the  plebs,  ii.  433. 

Pyrrhus,  his  invasion  of  Italy,  i.  57,  ii.  478 ;  his  opinion  of  the  Bomans, 
i.  66, 

Pythagoras,  belief  that  he  was  the  teacher  of  Numa,  i.  449 ;  his  date,  i.  451, 
n.  136. 
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QoadrigariuB,  Q.  Claudiufl,  his  history,  beginning^  with  the  capture  of 
Bome,  and  probably  ending  with  the  death  of  Sylla,  i.  25 ;  his  know- 
ledge of  the  early  period,  i.  88. 

Qusestors,  two,  first  appointed,  ii.  13 ;  two  more  added,  to  be  chosen  pro- 
miscuously from  patricians  and  plebeians  (the  latter  not  having  before 
been  eligible),  ii.  284,  285. 

Quintilian,  his  comparison  of  Greek  and  Eoman  historians,  i.  42;  his 
account  of  Livy  s  speeches,  i.  256. 

Quirinal,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  ISome,  i.  428 ;  its  addition  to  the  city, 
i-544- 

!RaIegh,  Sir  Walter,  on  early  Eoman  history,  i.  2. 

Samnenses,  one  of  the  Soman  tribes,  i.  412. 

Kecords,  official,  were  taken  away  by  the  magistrates  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  office,  i.  137  ;  record  of  the  grant  of  Soman  citizenship 
to  the  Campanian  knights,  i.  146;  record  of  the  sponsors  at  the 
Caudine  surrender,  i.  146,  ii.  447 ;  records  of  the  census,  their  de- 
struction by  fire,  i.  150 ;  record  or  the  pontiffs  in  the  reign  of  Somulus, 
i.  166 ;  records  of  the  pontifiTs,  i.  169. 

Segia,  i.  iii ;  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  i.  151. 

Segifugium,  the,  i.  102,  n.  9,  i.  525. 

SegiUus,  the  lake,  battle  of,  ii.  29,  30. 

Segina,  the  wife  of  the  king  of  the  sacrifices,  i.  105. 

Segister  of  annual  Soman  magistrates,  i.  49. 

Segulus,M.  Atilius,  a  consul,  engaged  in  the  Third  Samnite  War,  ii.  468, 470. 

Selics,  thev  multiplication,  i.  239. 

Seligion  of  Some,  its  moral  tendency,  i.  416. 

Semoria,  i.  390. 

Semulus,  king  of  Alba,  i.  365. 

Semus,  his  augury,  i.  390 ;  his  death,  i.  391. 

Sepublic  of  Some,  the,  commencement  of,  an  era  to  which  the  origins  of 
various  institutions  were  assigned,  ii.  35. 

Setums  of  the  heroes  from  Troy,  i.  301. 

Shea  Silvia,  i.  378 ;  her  pregnancy,  i.  379 ;  her  twin  sons,  i.  381. 

Shianus  of  Crete,  his  epic  poem  on  the  Second  Messenian  War,  ii.  540. 

Soma  quadrata,  i.  iii,  392. 

Somans,  their  mission  to  Epidaurus,  i.  64,  ii.  486 ;  earliest  mention  of 
them  in  any  extant  classical  work,  ii.  487. 

Soman  history,  its  periods,  i.  266 ;  history  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
seven  hills  in  the  city,  i.  543 ;  most  ancient  chronological  comparison 
of  Soman  with  Greek  history,  ii.  55 ;  Soman  history  is  pecidiarly 
characterized  by  a  plain-spoken  acknowledgment  of  reverses  in  war, 
and  inglorious  events,  ii.  17^ ;  earliest  native  Soman  historians  as  late 
as  the  Second  Punic  War,  li.  240 ;  views  respecting  the  agency  of  the 
gods  entertained  by  writers  of  the  history  of  the  Soman  republic, 
11.  314,  316 ;  general  results  of  the  inquiry  into  the  credibility  of  the 
early  Soman  nistory  (including  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  Greek  history,  ii.  494 — 553),  ii.  488 — 557. 

Soman  games,  the,  celebration  of,  ii.  103. 

Soman  civilization,  its  inferiority  to  that  of  Greece,  at  the  period  of  Decius, 

shown  by  his  self-immolation,  ii.  431. 
'  Soman  embassy,  a,  insulted  by  the  Tarentincs,  ii.  477. 
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Bom^,  girea  her  name  to  Eome,  i.  396,  397. 

Borne,  termination  of  the  republican  period,  i.  19;  its  capture  by  the 
Gauls,  i.  59,  ii.  326,  (fee. ;  sources  of  its  history  during  the  last  two 
centuries  of  the  republic,  i.  10--69 ;  the  history  of  the  first  five  cen- 
turies, as  related  by  livy  and  Dionysius,  was  belieyed  by  the  Romans, 
i.  76 ;  it  was  derived  from  the  works  of  earlier  historians,  i.  77  ;  Rome 
possessed  no  ancient  historian,  i.  88 ;  law  against  kings,  i.  100 ;  Rome, 
its  ancient  wall,  i.  iii ;  its  destruction  by  fire,  i.  151 ;  its  original 
population,  i.  367 ;  its  foundation  legend,  i.  376  ;  motives  of  its  toun- 
aatioD,  i.  389 ;  its  horoscope,  i.  393 ;  other  foundation  legends,  i.  395 — 
401 ;  a  colony  of  Alba,  i.  405 ;  origin  of  the  name,  i.  406 ;  character 
of  its  foundation  legend,  ib. ;  its  native  origin,  i.  409 ;  its  rebuilding 
after  the  Grallic  conflagration,  ii.  ^^9,  340 ;  commencement  of  a  second 
career  of  Rome  from  that  event,  11.  302. 

Romilius,  consul,  his  treacherous  attempt  to  procure  the  death  of  Siccius, 
ii.  187 ;  for  which  he  is  fined,  ii.  188 ;  declines  (according  to  Diony- 
sius) to  receive  remission  of  the  fine  from  Siccius,  ii.  195. 

Romulus,  king  of  Alba,  i.  365. 

Romulus  and  Remus,  with  the  wolf,  their  statue,  i.  108,  ii.  486 ;  songs 
relative  to  Romulus  and  Remus,  i.  210 ;  their  birth,  i.  381 ;  their 
exposure,  i.  382;  their  education,  i.  386;  their  attacks  upon  Amulius, 
i.  387 ;  as  founders  of  Rome,  i.  396 — 401. 

Romulus,  his  hut,  i.  109 ;  his  pomcerium,  ib. ;  his  augural  crook,  ib. ;  his 
augury  of  the  vultures,  1.  390 ;  he  marks  out  the  town  of  Rome, 
i.  392  ;  he  is  elected  king  of  Rome,  i.  411 ;  his  division  of  the  Roman 
people  into  tribes  and  curiw,  i.  412 ;  and  into  patricians  and  plebeians, 
1.  413;  he  establishes  the  military  and  colonial  systems  of  Rome, 
i.  415;  its  religious  institutes,  i.  416;  and  its  system  of  private  law, 
i.  417;  discourages  trade  and  encourages  <^nculture,  1.  418;  he 
attacks  Csenina  and  other  towns,  i.  42 1 ;  he  mstitutes  the  triumph, 
i.  422 ;  his  other  wars,  i.  42^  ;  his  death,  ib, ;  his  age,  i.  431 ;  character 
of  the  history  of  his  reign,  tb. 

Rostra,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  432 ;  probably  historical,  ii.  433. 

Rouill^,  see  Catrou. 

Rubino,  his  opinion  on  the  propagation  of  constitutional  history  by  oral 

tradition,  1.  113,  116,  263. 
Bufus,  P.  Rutilius,  his  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  i.  34* 
Buminal  fig-tree,  i.  109. 
Bustica  Vinalia,  i.  353. 

Sabines  their  native  histories,  i.  198  ;  their  supposed  derivation  from  the 
Lacedflsmonians,  i.  435 ;  hostdities  between  them  and  the  Romans, 
ii.  21,  60,  157,  203. 

Sabine  women,  rape  of,  i.  420 ;  they  interpose  between  the  Romans  and 
Sabines,  i.  426. 

Sacra  via,  origin  of  its  name,  i.  109,  427. 

Sacred  books,  i.  172. 

Salius  gave  his  name  to  the  Salian  dance,  i*  311*  3x31  n.  65. 

Sallier,  Abb^,  on  the  certainty  of  the  early  Roman  history,  i.  6. 

Sallust,  his  historical  works,  i.  22 ;  his  character  of  the  preceding  Roman 
historians,  i.  41 ;  he  selected  obsolete  words  from  Cato,  i.  87,  n. ;  his 
alleged  knowledge  of  the  ancient  constitution,  i.  i^i ;  on  the  abori- 
gines of  Italy,  i.  380 ;  on  the  foundation  of  Rome,  1.  397 ;  he  speaks 
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of  the  marvellous  growth  of  Eome  on  the  acquisition  of  liberty,  ii.  3 ; 
his  account  of  Catiline  as  aspiring  to  royalty,  ii.  5. 

Samnites,  their  first  war  with  the  Somans,  ii.  411 — 421 ;  they  are  allied 
with  the  Romans  against  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  ii.  423 ;  their 
second  war  against  the  Romans,  ii.  442 — 461 ;  tneir  third  war  against 
them,  ii.  462 — 473. 

Samos,  a  portion  of  its  history  related  in  great  detail  by  Herodotus,  ii.  518. 

Sardinia,  a  Trojan  colony  in,  i.  327. 

Sardis,  capture  of,  by  Cyrus,  ii.  515. 

Saturn,  an  early  king  of  Italy,  i.  298. 

Satumius,  the  original  name  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  L  288. 

Satumian  metre,  i.  207  ;  its  laws,  i.  241 ;  its  irregularity,  i.  242. 

ScsTola,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  17. 

Scaptius,  an  old  Eoman,  his  testimony  concerning  a  district  contended  for 
by  Ardea  and  Aricia,  that  it  belongs  to  Rome,  ii.  267. 

Scaurus,  M.  ^milius,  his  autobiography,  i.  24. 

Schwegler,  his  Roman  History,  i.  12  ;  on  the  reign  of  Romulus,  i.  437  ; 
on  the  name  Tarquin,  i.  531. 

Scipio,  Africanus  the  First,  his  letter  to  Philip,  i.  36. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  his  memoirs  on  the  war  with  Perseus,  i.  36. 

Scipio,  P.  Cornelius  Africanus,  his  history,  i.  36. 

L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  inscription  to  his  memory,  i.  187. 

Scribes,  or  clerks,  Roman,  i.  134 ;  their  respectability,  i.  138. 

Scuta,  substituted  by  the  Romans  for  clypei,  ii.  432. 

Scythian  expedition  of  Darius,  ii.  504 — 508. 

Secession,  the  first,  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  and  consequent  appointment  of 
tribunes  of  the  people,  ii.  65 — 72  ;  review  of  the  narrative,  ii.  73 — 91 ; 
secession  the  second  (the  army  first  occupying  the  Aventine,  the 
plebeians  afterwards  leaving  the  Aventine  for  the  Mons  Sacer,) 
resulting  in  the  fall  of  the  decemvirate,  ii.  212 — 216. 

Seisachtheia  of  Solon,  the,  ii.  58. 

Senate,  privacy  of  its  sittings,  i.  258 ;  use  of  interpreters  in  addressing  it, 
i.  259,  ».  38;  its  institution  by  Romulus,  i.  413  ;  its  increase  upon  the 
incorporation  of  the  Sabines,  i.  414 ;  its  increase  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
i.  475 ;  its  increase  imder  the  first  consuls,  ii.  7,  9 ;  beginning  of 
interference  of  the  people  with  its  decrees,  ii.  323  ;  law  requiring  the 
senate  to  give  a  preiimmary  consent  to  laws  put  to  the  vote  in  the 
comitia  centuriata,  ii.  433. 

Senators,  the  aged,  slaughter  of,  by  the  Gauls,  ii.  328 ;  the  story  not  pro- 
bable, ii.  343. 

Senatus-consulta,  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  i.  142 ;  and  in  the 
^rarium,  ib, 

Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  on  the  burning  of  histories,  i.  52. 
Sentinum,  battle  of,  ii.  403,  467. 

Septem  pagi,  a  district  conquered  by  Romulus,  i.  429 ;  it  is  ceded  by  the 
Romans,  and  restored  by  Porsena,  ii.  18,  21. 

Sergia,  a  patrician  matron,  guilty  of  poisoning,  ii.  485. 

Servilius,  consul,  promises  protection  against  creditors  to  his  soldiers, 

defeats  the  Yolscians,  ii.  59  ;  and  triumphs  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of 

the  senate,  ii.  60. 
Servius  Tullius,  see  Tullius,  Scrvius, 
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Seven  hills  of  Rome,  i.  543. 

'  Sexagenarios  de  ponte/  ii.  365. 

L.  Sextius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  a  strong  supporter  of  Licinius,  ii.  374. 

Showers,  prodigious,  ii.  i6a,  n.  217,  410,  486. 

Sibyls,  connexion  of  Gergithian  and  Cuman,  i.  343 ;  story  of  the  Sibyl  and 
TarquIniuB  Superbus,  i.  514. 

Sibylline  verses,  were  composed  in  Greek,  i.  64 ;  their  destruction  by  fire, 
i.  149 ;  their  origin,  i.  514. 

Sibylline  books,  the,  consulted  by  command  of  the  senate,  ii.  357,  486. 

L.  Siccius  Dentatus,  a  veteran,  complains  of  unjust  treatment,  ii.  185 ;  is 
ordered  by  Bomilius,  the  consul,  on  a  desperate  service,  with  the 
intention  of  procuring  his  death,  ii.  187 ;  is  treacherously  killed  by 
the  procurement  of  the  decemvirate,  li.  206 ;  which  is  one  of  the 
causes  assigned  for  their  overthrow,  ii.  236 ;  his  story  considered,  ii. 
189—193,  236. 

Siceli,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ital^,  i.  2^2 ;  are  expelled  by  the  Abori- 
gines, i.  273 ;  they  migrate  to  Sicily,  tb.,  275;  they  dwelt  in  Italy  in 
the  historical  age,  i.  277. 

Sicelus,  king  of  the  Ausonians,  i.  274 ;  leader  of  the  Ligyes,  i*  275 ;  a 
fugitive  from  Home  to  Sicily,  i-  277. 

Sicily,  originally  called  Sicania,  i.  273 ;  the  succession  of  its  population, 
!•  275,  n.  26;  an  army  first  sent  thither  by  the  Carthaginians,  ii.  282. 

Sicinius  Bellutus,  leader  of  the  seceding  soldiers  in  the  first  secession,  ii. 
66 ;  one  of  the  first  appointed  tribunes  of  the  people,  ii.  72. 

Sicyon,  under  the  Orthagoridce,  ii.  538. 

Sidicines,  the,  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Campanians  against  the  Sam- 
nites,  ii.  41 1 ;  their  offered  cession  of  their  country  to  Bome  refused, 
ii.  421. 

Signia,  its  foundation,  i.  515. 

Sigovesus,  see  Bellove^us, 

SilenuB,  his  history  of  the  wars  of  Hannibal,  i.  39 ;  his  treatment  of  early 
Soman  history,  i.  94. 

Silva  Malitiosa,  i.  460. 

Silvius,  king  of  Alba,  his  reign,  i.  356 ;  predominance  of  the  name  in  the 

line  of  Alban  kings,  i.  374. 
Simonides,  of  Ceos,  his  epigrams,  and  other  poems,  ii.  503. 
Simylus,  on  Tarpeia,  i.  425. 
Sisenna,  L.  Cornelius,  his  history  from  the  Marsic  war  to  the  war  of  Sylla 

and  Marius,  i.  26. 
Snow,  extraordinary  fall  of,  at  Eome,  400  B.C.,  ii.  356,  357. 
Soldiers,  division  of  booty  among  the,  a  popular  act,  ii.  290. 
Soldiers,  serving,  a  decree  that  they  should  receive  pay,  ii.  290. 
Solinus,  his  accoimt  of  the  foundation  of  Prseneste,  i.  198. 
Solon,  his  laws  to  be  transcribed  for  the  purposes  of  the  decemvirate,  ii  195  j 

his  legislation,  date  of,  ii.  529 ;  ke  composed  many  short  poems,  ii.  580. 

Sororium  tigillum,  i.  457. 

Sosibius,  the  Laconian,  his  work  on  Lacedsmonian  sacrifices,  ii.  515. 

Sosilus,  his  history  of  the  wars  of  Hannibal,  i.  39. 

Sow,  and  thirty  pigs,  omen  of,  i.  333 ;  their  brazen  statues,  i.  334 ;  body 

of  the  sow  preserved  in  pickle,  tb. 
Speeches,  how  reported  in  Eome,  i.  179 ;  of  Cato,  t&. 
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Spolia  opima,  ii.  276,  277. 

Licinins  Stolo,  see  Licinius,  and  Lieinian  rogations. 

Storabo,  his  continuation  of  the  history  of  Folybius,  i.  31 ;  on  the  existence 
of  truth  of  Homer,  i.  347  ;  his  date  of  the  foundation  of  Bome,  L  367  ; 
his  character  of  the  works  of  the  early  Greek  liistorians,  ii.  496. 

Suessa  Fometia,  its  capture  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  i.  51a ;  its  capture  by 
Servilius,  ii.  59. 

C.  Sulpicius,  dictator,  dedicates  in  the  Capitol  gold  taken  from  the  Grauls, 

ii.  402. 
C.  Cornelius  Sylla,  his  memoirs,  i.  23. 

Tabulffi  publics,  or  tabularia,  i.  137. 

Tacitus,  on  the  historians  of  the  republic,  i.  52 ;  his  incidental  account  of 
the  history  of  the  queestorship,  u.  285. 

Talassio,  cry  of,  its  origin,  421. 

Tanaquil,  her  statue  in  the  temple  of  Sancus,  i.  108 ;  her  prediction  of 
Tarquin's  ^eatness,  i.  47 1 ;  slie  shuts  the  palace  on  the  death  of  Tar- 
quinius Pnscus,  i.  483 ;  ner  age,  i.  484,  505. 

Tarentum,  in  Italy,  an  ancient  Lacadeemonian  colony,  ii.  434. 

Tarentines,  the,  apply  for  assistance  to  Sparta,  ii.  434  ;  to  Alexander  of 
Epirus,  ii.  435;  to  Sparta,  ii.  4^9;  come  into  collision  with  the 
Eomans,  ii.  475 ;  and  call  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus,  ii.  478. 

Tarpeia  gave  her  name  to  the  Tarpeian  rock,  i.  109 ;  she  betrays  Some  to 
the  Sabines,  i.  423. 

L.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  his  son  Aruns,  date  of  his  death,  i.  1 66 ;  his  birth 
atxarquinii,  i.  470;  Ids  migration  to  Eome,  i.  4;^! ;  his  election  as 
king,  to. ;  his  wars,  ih.  and  473 ;  his  public  works,  i.  474. 

L.  Tarquinius  Superbus,  becomes  king  of  Some,  i.  510 ;  his  despotic  acts, 
ib, ;  he  founds  the  Feri»  LatinsB,  i.  51 1 ;  his  banishment  from  Some, 
i*  519*  attempts  to  restore  him,  ii.  6;  the  Tarquinians  and  Veientes 
make  an  exnedition  against  Some,  ii.  1 1 ;  Tarqum  takes  refuge  with 
Porsena,  wno  leads  an  army  against  Some  in  his  behalf,  ii.  14; 
Porsena  ^ves  up  his  cause,  and  he  takes  refuge  at  Tusculum,  ii.  31 ; 
Tarquin  is  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Kegillus,  ii.  29 ;  takes 
refuge  at  Cums,  and  dies  there,  ii.  33. 

Aruns  Tarquinius,  i.  524;  his  death,  ii.  11. 

Sextus  Tarquinius,  his  rape  of  Lucretia,  L  516;  his  death  at  Gabii,  i  519. 

Tatius,  Titus,  king  of  Cures,  i.  423 ;  he  becomes  joint  king  with  Somulus, 
i.  427  ;  his  death,  i.  428. 

Taxation  at  Some  in  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  notices  of,  ii.  15,  and 

n.  53. 
Tegeates,  the,  defeat  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  514. 
Telegonus,  the  founder  of  Tusculum,  L  329,  363. 
Temple  of  Saturn  declared  the  treasury,  ii.  13. 
Terence,  his  comedy,  i.  232. 
C.  Terentillus,  tribune,  his  rogation  for  a  code  of  written  laws,  ii.  165 ; 

(leading  eventually  to  the  decemvirate  legislation,  ii.  218 ;)  a  different 

account  of  it  given  by  Liyy,  ii.  166 ;  it  is  strenuously  opposed  by  the 

patricians,  ib, 

Teutonic  tribes,  their  history  before  their  inyaaion  of  the  Soman  empire, 

i.  244. 
Thales  of  Miletus,  his  advice  to  the  lonians,  ii.  525. 
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Tkeogonies  of  early  Greek  logographers,  ii.  495. 

Themis,  the  mother  of  Evander,  i.  284. 

Theophanes  of  Mytilene,  his  memoirs  of  Pompej,  i.  21. 

Theophrastus,  his  account  of  the  Eomans,  L  62;  his  mention  of  a  Boman 
expedition  to  Corsica,  ii.  487. 

Theojpompus,  the  historian,  mentioned  the  capture  of  Bome  by  the  Grauls, 

1.  60;  ii.  351. 
Thermopylse,  ii.  518. 
Theseus,  ii.  513,  n.  68,  548. 

Thirty  tyrants,  the,  at  Athens,  contrasted  with  the  decemvirs  at  Eome, 
ii.  234 — 236,  and  «.  206,  248. 

Thucydides,  his  account  of  the  tradition  of  Pisistratus  among  the  Athe- 
nians, i.  99 ;  he  states  that  the  Siceli  migrated  from  Italy  into  Sicily, 
i.  275 ;  his  accounts  of  mythical  events,  i.  296 ;  the  earliest  strictly 
contemporary  Greek  historian,  ii.  499 ;  his  proper  subject  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  ib. ;  digression  prefixed  by  hmi  to  his  history,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  between  the  Persian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars,  ii.  500. 

Thyrea,  combat  between  Lacedsemonian  and  Argive  champions  for  its  ter- 
ritory, 514. 

Thyrium,  a  town  of  Acamania,  i.  313. 

Tiber,  river,  origin  of  its  name,  i.  364. 

Timseus,  his  work  on  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus,  i.  65 ;  his  treatment  of  early 
Eoman  histoiy,  L  ^4 ;  his  account  of  Trojan  relics  at  Lavininm,  i.  342 ; 
he  mentions  Servms  Tullius,  i.  509 ;  he  denies  the  existence  of  Za- 
leucus,  ii.  582. 

Timasitheus,  chief  magistrate  of  the  islands  of  Lipam,  ii.  306. 

Titienses,  one  of  the  Boman  tribes,  i.  412. 

Lars  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Yeientes,  killed  in  battle  by  A.  Cornelius 
Cossus,  ii.  275. 

Torquatus,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  401,  407. 

Trea^  of  Servius  Tullius  with  the  Latin  cities,  i.  14 j;  of  Tarquinius 
ouperbus  with  Gabii,  ib. ;  treaties  between  Eome  ana  Carthage,  i.  144; 
of  Cassius  with  Latium,  i.  145 ;  of  Some  and  Ardea,  i.  146 ;  of  Por- 
sena  with  Bome,  i.  146 ;  Boman  treaties  preserved  in  the  Capitol, 
i.  146 ;  treaty  between  Bome  and  Carthage  in  the  year  of  the  first 
consuls,  ii.  3 ;  between  Bome  and  the  Latins,  ii.  85 ;  between  Sparta 
and  Argos,  ii.  515. 

Tribes,  three  ancient,  of  Bome,  i.  412 ;  of  Servius  Tullius,  i.  487 ;  inferior 
town  voters  distnbuted  among  all  the  tribes  by  Appius  Claudius  Csecus, 
censor,  ii.  481 ;  thrown  into  four  tribes,  called  city  tribes,  by  Q.  Fabius, 
censor  (hence  sumamed  Maximus),  ii.  484. 

Tribunes,  military,  substituted  for  consuls,  444  B.C.,  ii.  256,  &c. ;  half  of 
whom  might  oe  plebeians,  ii.  256 ;  first  plebeian  consular  tribune  not 
elected  till  400  B.C.,  ii.  285,  299 ;  the  omce  (substituted  interruptedly 
for  tiiat  of  consuls,  and  more  frequently  during  ita  latter  period) 
abrogated  by  the  third  Licinian  rogation,  ii.  392 ;  not  heard  of  after 
367  B.C.,  ii.  396. 

Tribunes  of  the  people,  appointment  of,  ii.  72 ;  number  of  them  increased 
from  five  to  ten,  ii.  180 ;  they  attempt  to  obtain  the  power  of  conven- 
ing the  senat-e,  as  well  as  the  popular  assembly,  ii.  781 ;  sanctity  and 
perpetual  renewal  of  the  tribunes  provided  for  by  law,  iL  215. 

Sp.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus,  i.  517. 
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Triumph,  Eoman,  its  origin,  i.  422  ;  triumph  refused  to  the  codsuIb  Yaleriufl 
and  Horatius  by  the  senate,  but  granted  by  a  vote  of  the  people  (first 
instance?),  ii.  254;  triumph,  very  pompous,  of  Camillus,  ii.  ^04; 
triumph  of  Postumius,  consul,  in  denance  of  the  prohibition  01  the 
senate,  ii.  469. 

Troy,  war  of,  its  mythical  character,  i.  301,  iL  552 ;  relics  of,  i.  349 ;  in- 
ference as  to  its  historical  character,  from  the  practice  among  the 
Bomans  of  not  continuing  any  siege  through  the  winter,  untU  the 
year  405  B.C.,  ii.  298,  n.  6. 

Troy,  a  place  so  called  near  Laurentum,  i.  332. 

Tuditanus,  C.  Sempronius,  his  Boman  history,  i.  29 ;  his  knowledge  of  the 
early  period,  i.  88. 

Tullia,  the  wife  of  Tarquin,  i.  504 ;  she  takes  part  in  the  murder  of  her 
father,  i.  506. 

Tullianum,  i.  1 10. 

Tullius,  Servius,  sixth  Eoman  king,  his  statue,  i.  107  ;  his  laws,  i.  140 ;  his 
portentous  generation,  i.  164 ;  his  census,  i.  175  ;  his  birth,  i.  482  ;  he 
marries  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius  Friscus,  i.  483 ;  he  acquires  the 
regal  power  by  irre^lar  means,  i.  483,  485 ;  his  popular  measures, 
i.  486 ;  his  census,  1.  488 ;  his  division  of  classes,  i.  489  ;  he  makes  a 
league  with  the  Latin  classes,  i.  502  ;  he  founds  two  temples  of  For- 
tune, ib. ;  his  victories  over  the  Etruscans,  i.  503  ;  his  death,  i.  506 ; 
origin  of  the  name  Servius,  i.  507  ;  his  other  name,  Mastama,  L  508 ; 
his  fortification  of  Eome,  i.  545. 

Tullus,  Attius,  receives  Coriolanus,  and  aids  him  against  Borne,  ii.  107,  &c.; 

causes  him  to  be  killed  by  his  partisans,  iL  11 1. 
Tusculum,  its  foundation,  i.  363. 

Tutula,  or  Philotis,  story  of  her  exploit,  ii.  364.     See  Nana  CaproHna. 

Twelve  Tables,  mentioned  poetry,  i.  235  ;  ten  tables  of  laws  originally  set 
forth  by  the  first  decemvirs,  iL  198 ;  two  new  tables  add^,  by  the 
second  decemvirs,  ii.  202 ;  the  twelve  tables  engraved  on  brass,  ib. ; 
the  first  ten  tables  equitable  and  wise,  the  additional  two  unjust, 
according  to  Cicero,  u.  202,  221,  249;  alleged  Greek  origin  of  the 
twelve  tables,  improbable,  ii.  221,  222 ;  story  of  another  form  of  Greek 
origin  of  them,  ii.  222  ;  our  knowledge  of  them  confined  to  fragments 
in  quotations,  ii.  219;  they  were  not  a  constitutional  code,  ii.  220 ; 
the  twelve  tables  themselves  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  the  account 
of  their  composition  and  enactment,  ii.  249 — 251. 

Tyrtffius,  his  poems,  ii.  541. 

Tyrrhenians,  i.  282. 

Ulysses,  his  name  connected  with  Italy  and  Sicily,  i.  327,  329. 
Unciarium  fenus,  ii.  397,  398. 

•  VcB  victis  I'  ii.  333,  356. 
Yalentia,  i.  395. 

Valerius  Maximus,  his  anecdotes  on  early  Eoman  history,  i.  75;  his 
account  of  Soman  ancestorial  portraits,  i.  184;  hiS'  account  of  the 
Soman  custom  of  singing  the  praises  of  celebrated  men  at  banqueto, 
i.  203. 

P.  Valerius  Publicola  chosen  consul,  ii.  7 ;  gains  the  surname  Pnblicola, 
ii.  12 ;  Valerian  laws,  ib,.,  and  n,  41 ;  pronounced  the  first  funeral 
oration,  L  182 ;  his  funeral  at  the  public  expense,  L  185,  ii.  22. 
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Manias  Valeritis,  ii.  63,  67,  68,  80. 

M.  ValerioB  Conms,  ii.  402,  407,  412,  417. 

Varro,  his  extract  from  the  censorial  records,  i*  I75  »  on  Etruscan  histories, 

i.  200 ;  on  the  custom  of  boys  singing  ancient  poems  at  banquets, 

i.  204. 

Vates,  their  verses,  i.  207,  210. 

Yeientes,  hostilities  between  them  and  the  Bomans,  ii.  11,  140,  &c.;  275, 
Ac. ;  286,  &c. 

Yeii,  siege  of,  ii.  2^8 ;  its  capture,  by  Camillus,  ii.  303 ;  reriew  of  the 
account  of  the  siege,  ii.  309 — ^321. 

Velitras,  a  colony  to,  decreed  by  the  senate,  ii.  96. 

Yelleius,  identifies  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  with  that  of 
Licinius,  ii.  390. 

Yeneti,  the,  irruption  of  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  draws  off  the  Gauls  from 

Eome,  accormng  to  Poly  bins,  ii.  335. 
Yerrugo,  a  Eoman  garrison  in,  cut  off  by  the  Yolscians,  ii.  289. 
Yertot,  his  work  on  the  Eevolutions  of  Eome,  i.  3. 
Yeseris,  battle  of,  ii.  424. 

Vestal  Tirgins,  their  origin,  i.  417,  447  ;  punishments  of  Yestal  virgins  for 
nnchastitf,  ii.  141,  152,  485 ;  a  Yestal  accused,  but  acquitted,  and 
cautionea,  ii.  296 ;  care  of  the  sacred  things  taken  by  the  Yestal 
virgins  at  the  capture  of  Some  by  the  Gauls,  li.  327. 

Yeturia  and  Yolumnia,  their  embassy  to  Coriolanus,  ii.  no. 

Yictor,  S.  Aurelius,  his  work,  De  Origine  Gentis  Eomanse,  i.  73 ;  his 
work,  De  Yiris  Ulustribus  Urbis  EomsD,  ib, 

Yicus  Sceleratus,  i.  506. 
Yicus  Tuscus,  ii.  21. 

Yiminal  hill,  its  addition  to  the  city,  i.  544. 

Yindicius,  gives  information  of  a  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Tarquins,  ii.  6 ;  his  manumission,  ii.  10. 

Yirgil,  his  allusions  to  early  Koman  history,  i.  75 ;  his  account  of  the  voyage 
of  ^neas  to  Ital^,  i.  ^07 ;  his  account  01  the  course  of  ^neas  from 
Macedonia  to  Sicily,  1. 309 — ^315 ;  he  takes  ^neas  to  Carthage,  i.  315  ; 
describes  him  as  retummg  to  SicUy,  i.  317 ;  his  account  of  the  burning 
of  the  Trojan  ships,  i.  321,  322;  his  account  of  games  and  of  the 
Ludus  TroisB,  i.  322 ;  on  the  Alban  kings,  i.  361 ;  on  the  duration  of 
the  Alban  kingdom,  i.  367. 

Yirginia,  attempt  of  Appius  Claudius,  decemvir,  to  gain  possession  of  her, 
ii.  207,  211 ;  she  is  Killed  by  Yirginius  her  father,  ii.  211 ;  the  attempt 
on  her,  and  the  murder  of  Siccius,  the  immediate  causes  assigned  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs,  ii.  236. 

Yirginius,  L.  (see  preceding  art.),  raises  an  insurrection  against  Appius, 
ii.  212,  &c. ;  examination  of  the  story  of  Yirginia  and  ner  father,  ii. 

237»  344- 
Sp.  Yirginius,  iL  188. 

YiridomaruB,  king  of  the  Gauls,  killed  by  Marcellus,  ii.  277. 

*  De  Yiris  Illustribus  Urbis  Boms,'  see  Victor. 

Yolero  Publilius,  important  political  movement  originated  by,  iL  151 — 153. 

Yolscians,  hostilities  between  them  and  the  Bomans,  ii.  58,  84,  107,  <&:c., 

140,  145,  157,  254,  286,  363. 
M.  Yolscius  Fictor,  his  false  evidence  against  Ksso  Quinctius,  ii.  167. 
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Yopiscnfl,  his  account  of  a  record  of  the  pontiffli  in  the  reign  of  Bomnlus, 
i.  1 66. 

Yultures,  angary  of,  at  the  foundation  of  Borne,  i.  35)0,  407 ;  do  not  occur 
near  Eome,  i.  516. 

Wise  men  of  Greece,  the  seven,  ii.  5153. 

"Wolf  of  Eomnlus,  i.  377,  383,  385. 

Wolves,  ominous  appearances  of,  ii.  163,  and  ».  3x8. 

Writing,  use  of,  at  Eome,  i.  153. 

Xenophon,  his  Cyropeedia,  ii.  525 — 529. 

Yoke,  or  jugum,  passing  under  it,  ii.  447,  n.  105. 

Zacjnthus,  visited  by  ^neas,  i.  310. 

Zaleucus,  a  legislator  of  the  Locrians  in  Italy,  ii.  532. 

Zeno,  his  history  of  the  expedition  of  Fyrrhus  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  i.  65. 

Zonaras,  a  follower  of  Dio  Cassius  and  Plutarch,  i.  75 ;  his  treatment  of 

early  Roman  history,  ih, ;  his  version  of  the  treason  of  M.  Manlius, 

ii.  367. 
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